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PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. 


CHYLE. 

The chyle presents various physical properties which differ with the 
condition of the animal (as for instance, whether it is fasting or has 
been lately fed), the part of the chyliferous system from whence it has 
been procured, and'Hhe nature of the food that has been taken. It com¬ 
monly forms a milky, opalescent, yellowish-white or pale reddish fluid 
with a faint animal odor, a somewhat s.aline and mawkish taste, and a 
very fiiint alkaline reaction. Like the blood, it coagulates in nine or 
ten minutes after its removal from the chyliferous system; the^cos^gulum, 
which contracts in from two to four hours, is much smaller than that of 
the blood, and is very soft, friable, and sometimes merely gelations. 
When exj)oscd to the air, it generally assumes a somewhat light-red • 
color, if it had previously been yellow. This is especially observable in 
the chyle of horses. The serum of tjic chyle, although clearer than 
fresh chyle, still in gentjral retains some degree of turbidity; when 
merely diluted with water, it seldom becomes more turbid, but when 
boiled, it becomes of a milky-white color, and commonly deposits a few 
minute clots. Acetic acid often induces turbidity (Nasse);* on evapo- 
rafing the fluid filtered from the albuminous**coagulum, the surface 
appears covered with a colork^ transparent membrane (afbuminate of 
soda). The chyle-serum does not coagulate when treated with ether, 
but is rendered clearer. A dirty yellowish-white, cre|jm-likc stratum is 
formed between the ether and the chyle-serum. 

According to Ticdemann and Gmolin, as well as according to Nasse, 
the chyle is almost colorless and transparent in birds, amphibia, and 
fishes; while, according to J. Muller, Gurlt, Simon, Nasse, and my own 
observations, it is of a deeper red color in horses than in any other ani-' 
mals which have hitherto been examined with*reference to this subject. 
Nasse found the chyle of cats of a perfectly milky-whiteness. During 
digestion the chyle is in general extremely turbid; at other seasons it 
forms a faintly opalescent fluid, which only exhibits a reddish coloifin 
the thoracic duct. 

The chyle that has been collected during digestion is very rich in 
morphological elements, since it exhibits, as a highly plastic fluid, the 

* Handwiirterbuch d«ir Pliysiologie. Bd. 1, S. 236. 
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iiK)st varied stages of cell-formation. Hence a great variety of mole¬ 
cules have been distinguished in it, and the products of different stages 
of development have received the name of chyle-corpuscles (J. MUller,* 
Schultz,* 11. Wagner,® Ilenle,'* Nasse,* Arnold,® Kolliker,’' Ilerbst,® H. 
Muller).® ‘ 

As a more detailed description of these molecules falls rather within 
the province of histology than of chemistry, we refer our readers to the 
works of the above-mentioned observers, limiting ourselves here to a 
notice of the most important points in reference to the microscopical 
investigation of the molecules of the chyle. In the first place, chyle which 
has been taken from the minutest lacteals during digestion, exhibits ex¬ 
tremely minute granulea, which cover the field of view like a thin veil. 
These granules, which have been especially examined by H. Muller, and 
recognized to be fat-granules surrounded by a protein-liko capsule, re¬ 
main unaltered on the addition of water, but flow together and form 
the ordinary fat-globules when the chyle is treated with acetic acid or 
dilute caustic potash. A similar result is observed when the chyle is 
suffered to dry and the residue is again dissolved in water. Most ob¬ 
servers agree in the opinion that no true fat-globule^are generally con¬ 
tained in the fresh chyle of animals, although they have frequently been 
found in human chyle; this may, however, bo owing to the circumstance 
that the chyle which is usually taken from the body some time after 
death, may already be partially decomposed, and may therefore be acted 
upon by putrefaction, somewhat in the same manner as by the potash. 

In addition to these fine molecular granules, the chyle, more especially 
at the origins of the vessels, contains also coarser granules which are 
'grouped into masses and appear to be held together by means of a 
hyaline sul)stancc (H. Muller), and distinct, sharply-defined nuclei with 
nucleoli, which are in some cascs<covered with individual granules (Kbl- 
liker). 

It has generally been assumed that there are special chyle-corpuscles 
which are the distinguishing constituents of the chyle; but these bodies 
do not actually differ fropi the lymph-corpuscles or the colorless bloqd- 
corpuscles, hfung distinguished from the latter only in this, that they 
represent different stages of the development of these cells. They pre¬ 
sent considerable variety of size and form, exhibiting in some cases a 
distinct, and in others an indistinct nucleus, and sometimes even a cleft 
nucleus which frequently remains indistinct until it is treated with water, 
and hence these corpuscles appear in the chyle itself like mere faintly 
translucent vesicles. It is worthy of notice that many of these bodies 
have frequently a magnitude of l-200th of a line in the lacteals of 
moderate calibre, whilst the size of those in the chyle of the thoracic 
duct seldom exceeds l-250th or l-350th of a line. 

' Handb. d. Phys. Bd. 1, S. 235 [or English Translation, 2d Ed., vol. i. p. 281]. 

* Pystem der Circulation. Stuttg. 1886, S. 45. 

» Beitr. z. vergl. Physiol. Bd. 2, S. 66. « Allg. Anat. S. 421-471. 

* Handworterb. dcr Physiol. Bd. 1, 8. 226. ® Anatotnie, 8. 260. 

’ Entwicklungsgeschichte der Cephalopoden. Zurich, 1844, 8. 50, and Zeitsohr. f. 
rat. Med. Bd. 4, 8. 142-147. 

* Lymphgefasssyst. u. seine Verrichtungen. Qotting. 1844, S. 0®3. 

® ZeitBchr. f. rat. Med. Bd. 3, 8. 239. ^ 
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We have already noticed their chemical relations in speaking of ihtj 
colorless blood-corpuscles, and we purpose again reverting to the subject 
under the head of pus-corpuscles. 

If the search be conducted with care, colored hlood^corpuacles may 
always be found in the chyle of the thoracic duct, although they are not 
present in large quantities. 

In order to obtain the largest possible quantity of fresh chyle, the 
animal should be killed from two to five hours after feeding, either by 
strangulation or pithing, the thoracic cavity opened, and the thoracic 
duct tied immediately before its entrance into the subclavian vein. After 
a short time the duct will be fi]led*with chyle, and will appear distended 
or as if it were injected. It must then be carefully dissected into the 
abdominal cavity as far as the receptaculum, and the contents discharged 
with care (in order to avoid all admixture of blood), either by means of 
a fine trochar or by simple incision. A greater quantity of chyle may 
be obtained by laying open the thoracic portion of the duct and sulfer- 
ing the chyle to*flow from the incision; but the precipitous flow of chyle 
in the freshly-killed animal may possibly give rise to a more abundant 
flow of lymph and aqueous fluid, so that the chyle may not possess a 
perfectly normal character. 

In reference to the chemical conatituente of the chyle, we may ob¬ 
serve that they entirely correspond with those of the blood ; and hitherto 
only very slight, or even wholly unimportant difi'erences have been 
observed to exist between the jflasraa of the blood and the chyle." This 
admits of a ready explanation, for an accurate chemical analysis is only 
practicable in the case of the chyle of the thoracic dvxct, which nolronly 
resembles the blood far more closely than does the chyle of the smaller 
vessels, but which has even take« up blood that is already colored, to¬ 
gether with blood-corpuscles, from the lymphatics of the spleen. 

Next to the undissolved molecules of the chyle, whose chemical con¬ 
stitution lies even further beyond the range of our inquiries than that of 
perfect blood-cells, the fibrin has the principal claim on our attention. 
It differs from that of the blood in generally exhibiting a less considera¬ 
ble contractility, and the Boinpwhat gelatinous consistence to which 
pathological anatomists have ajiplied the term “ fibrin infiltrated with 
serum.” Like the fibrin in many morbid exudations, it is occasionally 
redissolved some hours after its coagulation, especially when the sur¬ 
rounding temperature exceeds the usual mean. It does not often exhibit 
the fibrous texture of solidly coagulated blood-fibrin under the micro¬ 
scope, but dissolves very readily in diluted alkalies and organic acids, 
and, after being digested for a short time, in a solution of nitre or even 
of hydrocblorate of ammonia. It may be completely precipitated from 
the acetic-acid solution by hydrocblorate of ammonia, and again almost 
perfectly separated from this solution by acetic acid. I found only 
l’77g of strongly alkaline ash in chyle-fibrin which had been duly de- 
Xirived of its fat, well washed, and dried. Like the fibrin of the blood, 
the chyle-fibrin always contains some of the above-named morphological 
constituents of the chyle, and is therefore even richer in fat than the 
blood-fibrin, but it very seldom happens that the fibrin of the chyle 
encloses in its coagulation all the elements which were suspended in the 
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intercellular fluid; and on this account tbe serum of the chyle is in 

f eneral clearer than the original chyle, although it always retains some 
egree of turbidity, or at all events of opalescence. 

In the serum of the chyle albumen is also the preponderating solid 
constituent. This albumen has been regarded as imperfectly developed 
(Prout), owing to the circumstance that it coagulates on being heated, 
and is at the same time precipitated to a certain degree by acetic acid. 
Independently of the illogical character of the argument which can 
assume the existence of a chemically imperfect substance,—and we might 
just as rationally assume that malaria is a more perfect carburetted 
hydrogen than olefiant gas, or the reverse,—every one who has read the 
observations in page 296 of vol. i. must at once conclude that the only 
difierence presented by the albumen arises from its being combined with 
more alkali in the chyle than in normal blood; and this, moreover, is 
confirmed by direct investigation, at least in the chyle of the thoracic 
duct of horses. The chyle-serum is not rendered turbid by strong dilu¬ 
tion with water ; when boiled, it does not so much form coherent flakes 
as a milk-white, opaque fluid ; and it becomes covered on evaporation by a 
colorless membrane. The a(iueous extract of the residue of the chyle 
exhibits a strongly alkaline reaction, and the solution may be rendered 
turbid by neutralizing it with acetic acid. After this turbidity has been 
removed by a more copious addition of acetic acid, fcrrocyanidc of potas¬ 
sium gives^^riso to a considerable precipitate. The a(£ucous extract of 
the residue of the chyle presents great turbidity on being boiled with 
hydrochlorate of ammonia, as well as on the addition of nitric acid. The 
.albunien, after being thoroughly washed with water, alcohol, and ether, 
was found to yield on incineration 2-068!; of mineral constituents, in¬ 
cluding a considerable amount of alkaline salts, which effervesced on the 
addition of acids. The supposcd'prescnce of casein in the chyle, instead 
of being proved, seems therefore to be rendered very improbable. 

It would be an important point if we could show that the peptones of 
the albuminous substances in the food arc present in the chyle, but from 
our ignorance of the necessary reagents, this question cannot at present 
be decided by direct investigation. As^^thc chyle contains from 2*6 to 
S-Og of non-coagulable substances which are only soluble in water, and 
consists of a large proportion of albuminate of soda and mineral salts, it 
is at all events improbable, to say the least, that peptones should be 
present in the chyle discharged from the thoracic duct of the horse ; and 
hence the question, whether the peptones arc elaborated in the mesen¬ 
teric glands into albumen and fibrin, still continues wholly undecided. 

Our microscopical and microscopico-chemical investigations prove that 
fat is contained in large quantity in the chyle, and even show with some 
degree of probability that the chyle contains a considerable quantity of 
non-saponified fat in the smaller lacteals, whilst in the thoracic duct the 
pre^ortion of saponified fat preponderates. I was unable by any method 
to obtain a crystallizablo fat from the saponified or non-saponified fats 
of the chyle of the horse; and other observers have stated that they 
could only discover a greasy and tallow-like fat, although they may not 
always have attempted to detect the fat-crystals by the aid of the micro¬ 
scope. 
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Some authors profess to have found sugar in the chyle; others couW 
not discover this substance. Trommer* believes he has deteeted its pre¬ 
sence in the chyle of horses by means of his own sugar-test, but it is 
well known that many causes concur in destroying the practical value of 
this test. Thus, for instance, the chyle contains albuminate of soda, 
which passes into the alcoholic extract, and exerts a disturbing influence 
on the reaction; this substance may yield the most beautiful blue solu¬ 
tion with sulphate of copper and potash, and at all events, after pro¬ 
longed boiling, may give a yellowish red precipitate without the chyle 
containing a trace of sugar. The substance which is formed is the 
albuminate of the oxide of coppei:, investigated by Lassaigne, which on 

P rolonged boiling with potash likewise precipitates suboxide of copper. 

have never been able to detect any sugar in the chyle of horses fed on 
bran, but the presence of this substance could bo determined with cer¬ 
tainty in the case of horses which I had fed for a considerable period on 
starch or highly amylaceous food, by applying the method indicated in 
p. 251, vol. i., and with due attention to all the precautions specified, and 
also by the fermentation-test. It would appear, therefore, as if sugar 
only passed into the chyle in appreciable quantities where there was an 
excess of it in the intestine. 

Biliary constituents cannot be detected in the chyle by any method 
hitherto attempted. (See pp. 407 and 483 of the first volume.) 

I have determined with certainty the presence of alkaline lactates in 
the chyle, at least after feeding animals with amylaceous flftock (See 
p. 95 of the first volume.) 

The chyle is very rich in alkalies, which are combined partly with 
albumen, partly with lactic acid, and partly with fatty acids ; hence tlie* 
aqueous solution of the ash cx«rts a strongly alkaline reaction, and 
effervesces with acids. 

Alkaline sulphates do*not exist preformed in the chyle, but occur in 
its ash. Thus, for instance, if the aqueous extract of the solid residue 
of the chyle, after being treated with alcohol and ether, be carefully 
neutralized with acetic acid, evaporated, and a^ain dissolved in water, 
filtered, and finally ’treated with a salt of baryta after being previously 
acidified by nitric acid, there 4^11 not be the faintest trace of turbidity 
nor any subsequent deposition of the slightest sediment. 

We find no trace of sulphoeyanides, which might possibly have passed 
into the chyle with the saliva conveyed to the intestine; at all events 
the salts of peroxide of iron do not impart any perceptible redness to the 
alcoholic extract of the chyle. 

The alkaline phosphates occur only in very small quantities even in 
the ash of the chyle produced from vcgetablq food. 

The chlorides of sodium and potassium arc present in the chyle in 
large (juantities. Salts of ammonia, and especially the hydrochlorate, 
have also been supposed to occur in the chyle ; we would here simply 
refer to p. 494, vol. i., where the reasons are given which have led to4he 
adoption of this erroneous view. The efilorescent appearance of the 
chlorides of sodium and potassium, as seen under the microscope on 
examining the evaporated spirituous extract, has led to their being 

' Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. Bd. 89, S. 360. 
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iliistaken for hydrochlorate of ammonia; but if such appearances were 
due to the latter substance, there would be no crystals of phosphate of 
soda, but simply the very easily recognizable crystals of phosphate of 
ammonia and soda. Moreover, bichloride of platinum precipitates the 
potassium-compound, but not the ammonium-compound, from the spiri¬ 
tuous solution. We have, further, explained in p. 148, that the occur¬ 
rence of the octohedral and tetrahedral forms in which the chloride of 
sodium is so frequently observed under the microscope in evaporated 
animal fluids, and frequently also in the chyle, is no evidence of the 
presence of urea. 

It is very diflScult to determine whether or not the serum of the chyle 
is free from iron, like that of the blood; lleuss and Emmert,^ Vauque- 
lin,® Rees,® amd Simon, believe that they have ascertained the presence 
of iron in the serum of the chyle, and they regard it as more loosely 
, combined than in the blood, that is to say, they suppose that it is united 
with phosphoric acid or other substances which do not impede the ordi¬ 
nary reactions of the salts of iron. We do not, however, consider our¬ 
selves justified in*concluding from our own observations, or from those 
of the above-named chemists, that the serum of the cliyle contains iron, 
because, as it can never be obtained perfectly free from colored, or at all 
events, colorless cells, the iron that is found may very probably belong 
to these colls. No one, indeed, would maintain that there is an entire 
absence of iron in the serum of the chyle, any more than in that of the 
blood ;ifoi- the iron must necessarily pass from the plasma of the chyle 
into the cells, returning in the blood to the intercellular fluid from the 
cqUs •which arc undergoing the process of destruction ; but the iron does 
not appear to constitute an integral constituent of cither fluid. 

Little remains to be noticed in reference to the method of anah/sis to 
be pursued in the quantitative investigation of the chyle, after the re¬ 
marks we have already made in treating of ttie analysis of the blood 
and of the animal juices generally. It will be obvious from the proper¬ 
ties of its constituents which have been already noticed, that the quanti¬ 
tative determination of^the cells, of the fibrin, and of the albumen in 
the chyle, must be very uncertain, for we do not possess any means by 
which we can retain the chyle-corpuscle^and other molecules on the filter, 
or which will enable us to compute their weight. These bodies are dis¬ 
tributed, together with the other molecules suspended in the chyle, 
through the fibrin and albumen: and as the fibrin of the chyle in gene¬ 
ral coagulates very imperfectly, the lymph-corpuscles are less completely 
enclosed than in the fibrin of the blood, and the molecules which remain 
suspended in the chyle are therefore enclosed by the coagulated albumen. 
The sinking capacity of tljo chyle-corpusclcs is so inconsiderable, that 
the coagulated albumen often reddens when exposed to the air, in conse¬ 
quence of the inclosed pigment-containing cells, in the same manner as 
the fibrin of the chyle. We can, therefore, only arrive at a moderately 
apfJroximate determination when, as in the case of the blood, we ab¬ 
stract from the solid residue of the chyle-clot the fibrin determined by 
whipping. Hence, that which is supposed in ordinary analyses to be 

' Reil’s Arch. Bd. 8, S. 147-218. 

* Ann. du Museum nution. d’hist. nut. T. 18, p. 240. 

* London Medical Gazette, Jan. 1841. 
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fibrin, is very often scarcely half composed of this substance, in realify 
consisting, in addition to these molecules, of a very largo quantity of fat 
which has been inadvertently suflfered to remain, as is frequently the case 
in analyses of the blood. The precautionary rules which we have already 
laid down for the determination of albumen, apply to the investigation of 
chyle, more, perhaps, than to that of any other animal fluid. All the di¬ 
rections indicated, for the determination of the fat in the blood, refer 
with equal force to the chyle. The ordinary rules hold good for the 
determination of the individual extracts and the various mineral consti¬ 
tuents. The older analyses, however, to which we might look for assist¬ 
ance, are scarcely able to yield us any purely physiological results, in 
consequence of their having been prosecuted without the benefit of those 
aids to analysis which we possess in the present day. The following 
observations give the results of the quantitative investigations of other 
observers, in addition to my own. 

The quantity of water in the chyle of horses fluctuates, according to 
the investigations of different inquirers, between 91 and 96{}; this chyle 
contains, therefore, as a minimum 4, and as a maximum of solid eon- 
stituents. Nasse found 90’57J5 water in the chyle of a cat. 

The number of veils, cell-nuclei, and other molecules contained in the 
chyle must vary with the nature of the food that has been taken, bxit 
these relations, as we have already observed, do not at present admit of 
being determined. Except during the period of digestion, the chyle 
contains few cells and in almost all respects resembles the lyinph. 

The quantity of fibrin in human chyle has not been determined ; but 
attempts have frcxjuently been made to ascertain tlie amount of this sub¬ 
stance in different animals, and especially in horses, although this has* 
seldom been accomplished without an admixture of corpuscles and fat. 
In the chyle of the horse Ticdemann and Gmelln’ found from 0-19 to 
0*7^, and Siraon,^ from 0*09 to 0’448 ; I found a coagulum which was 
very ricli in cells amount to while the fibrin, as free from cells 

as possible, determined from the same chyle, amounted to O-SOlg. 
Tiedemann arid Gmelin found from 0-17 to from 

0-24 to 0-828 ill the sheep; I^e^s found 0-378 tln^ assy and Nasse, 

0-138 

Tiedemann and Gmelin found from 1-93 to 4-348 of alhunyin in the 
chyle of horses, and I found 3-4648 as the mean of several analyses in 
the chyle of horses fed upon bran, and 3-0648 in that of horses fed on 
starch. * 

Tiedemann and Gmelin found 1-648 of fat in the chyle of horses, 
Simon from 1-001 to 3-480g, while I found from 0-563 to l-891g; Rees 
found 3-6018 the chyle of the ass, and Nasse 3-278 that of the cat. 

Simon found from 8-874 to 9-8928 of extractive matters free from 
salts in the solid residue of the chyle of horses, while I found 7-27"3g in 
that of horses, when fed upon bran, and 8-3458 when fed upon starch. 

The chyle of horses contained, according to Simon, from 6*7 to T‘38 
of soluble salts (determined from the ash), while according to my own 
researches, it yielded 7*458 when the animals were fed upon bran, and 

‘ Verdauung nach Versuchen. Bd. 2, S. 76. 

* Med. Chem. Bd. 2, 8. 241-244 [or English translation, vol. i. pp. 354-369]. 
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@•784}} when they were fed upon starch. The chyle of the cat contained, 
according to Nasse, 9‘4g of soluble salts, of which 7‘1 was chloride of« 
sodium. 

The chyle contains about 2g of insoluble salts. The mineral consti¬ 
tuents of the solid residue of the chyle amount, therefore, on an average 
to 12g, of which from 9 to 10 g are soluble salts. 

Numerous observations have been made on the influence which the 
nature of the food exercises on the constitution of the chyle, but these 
results, or rather the conclusions deducible from them differ considerably. 
This much, however, seems certain, that the chyle is somewhat poorer in 
solid constituents after prolonged fasting or where the food has been 
scanty, and that it then contains a much smaller quantity of fat, so as 
to appear only slightly turbid, but not milky. It has been generally 
maintained, that the chyle becomes richer in fat after animal food, but 
this is only the case where the nutriment has consisted of flesh, bones, 
milk, or other fatty kinds of animal substances; for Tiedemann and 
Gmelin found that the chyle of dogs was rendered only faintly turbid, 
when those animals were fed on albumen, fibrin, casein, and gelatin. 
All observers agree in the opinion that the chyle becomes milky and very 
rich in fat when the food has been of a fatty kind. According to my 
observations, non-nitrogenous substances do not produce any decided aug¬ 
mentation of fat in the fliyle. No definite conclusions can be drawn 
from the inquiries and opinions of observers in reference to the influence 
exerted b^ the nature of the food on the quantity of albumen and fibrin 
in the chyle, for these substances owe their origin partly to transudation 
frpm*(the blood in the mesenteric glands, and partly to the lymphatics of 
' the spleen, while moreover the chyle of the thoracic duct is the only kind 
which has been accurately examined -.with a view of ascertaining its 
quantitative relations. 

Nor can we attach any great weight to Milibn’s’ elementary analyses 
of the chyle and blood of dogs which had been fed on different kinds of 
food; at all events wc cannot concur with that observer, when he be¬ 
lieves himself justified ip, concluding that the special purpose of the lac- 
toals is not the absorption of fats ouly,^but also of other nutrient sub¬ 
stances in an equal degree. 

The chyle undergoes many alterations during its passage from the 
lacteals of the intestines through the mesenteric glands to the thoracic 
duct. Wo have already spoken of the diversity existing in the morpho¬ 
logical elements in the diflTercnl parts of the chyliferous ^stcin, in re¬ 
ference to the fibrin which, according to Tiedemann and Gmelin, occurs 
in the smaller lacteals either in very small quantities, or is entirely ab¬ 
sent ; we only know that,, its quantity appears gradually to augment 
during the passage of the chyle through the glands. A similar obser¬ 
vation applies to the albumen, which, according to the same observers, 
is conveyed in large quantities to the chyle in the glands, so that this 
fluSl appears to increase in density in proportion as it approximates to 
the receptaculum chyli. Fat is the only substance which seems to be 
gradually diminished during the passage of the chyle to the blood, and 
this may be owing to its participation in the formation of cells, that is 
‘ Compt. rend. T. 29, p. 817-819. 
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to say, of the chyle-corpusclcs, which are very rich in fat, and partly fo 
' its transition into a state of saponification, as we may judge from the 
quantity of the alkaline salts of the fatty acids present in the chyle of 
the thoracic duct. 

No direct observations have as yet been made concerning the patho¬ 
logical relations of chyle. 

We cannot regard the question of the quantity of chyle which enters 
the blood in a given time, as satisfactorily settled. Cruikshank* assumes 
the quantity of chyle which is hourly mixed with the blood to be 4 
pounds. His calculation rests upon an observation of the rapidity of 
the motion of the chyle in the mesentery of a dog, which he found to be 
four inches in a second, and hence he assumed a similar rate of velocity 
in the thoracic duct. But independently of the untenability of the 
latter position, the rapidity of the motion of the chyle in the lymphatics 
of the mesentery depends upon many different relations, which, from 
their variable character, can scarcely be adequately appreciated in ob¬ 
servations made during vivisection. Magcndie, who endeavored to de¬ 
termine the quantity of the chyle by opening the cervical portion of the 
thoracic duct of well-fed dogs, and observing the quantity which flowed 
in a given time, found that half an ounce escaped in five minutes, which 
was at the rate of six ounces in the hour. Bidder, who has made simi¬ 
lar experiments on dogs that had been previ<!hisly strangled, arrived at 
nearly similar results ; but unfortunately, as this observer remarks, such 
experiments scarcely warrant us in drawing any definite concBisi<in. If, 
for instance, as Vierordt* observes, the ascent of the chyle be arrested 
by cutting the thoracic duct, which is one of the most efticient cau6es,of 
its motion, it must not be forgotten, that this operation may be followed* 
by too abundant a discharge ; fier here, as in the analogous but more 
strongly-marked case of^the blood, the*’o will necessarily be an afflux of 
juices from all sides, which must increase in an extraordinary degree 
the vis a tergo, however small it may be, by which the chyle is propelled. 
The lynqih will at all events flow more abundantly^ rendering the result 
of the iiiqui y so uncertain as to prevent an^proper solution of the 
physiological question concerning the quantity of the newly-formed and 
elaborated nutrient matter Avhith passes through the chyle-vessels. 

Vierordt proposes the following method for computing the^ quantity 
of the chyle which passes into the blood of an adult>iu 24 hours:—As 
100 grammes of dry nitrogenous matters are daily consumed by an adult 
man, and as the chyle contains about 4^ of such matters, the quantity 
of chyle daily formed will amount to kilogrammes, or about 5 pounds.^ 
Vierordt himself observes that this calculation does not admit of a com¬ 
parison with those of the earlier inquirers,, because the lymph mixed 


• [Lehmann refers in a foot-note to p. 78 of Ludwig’s translation of Cruikshanh’s 
“Anatomy of the Absorbing Vessels” as his authority for this assertion. All that 
Cruikshank says is: “ The chyle in the lacteals of the mesentery of dogs, in some of 
my experiments, evidently run through a space of four inches in a second, whiAi is 
twenty feet in a minute.” Ist Ed., Lend., 1786, p, 29. In neither his first nor Ins 
second edition tpublislied in 1790) does he attempt to determine the quantity of the 
chyle.—Q. E. D.J 

* Arch. f. phys. Ileilk. Bd. 7, 8. 281-285. 

a kilogramme*=2-2 pounds avoirdupois; hence2Jkilogrammes == fij pounds.— 
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■fsr’ith the chyle and flowing from the lymphatics, is not included in the 
computation, and because the quantity cannot bo even approximately 
computed, owing to our uncertainty regarding the quantity of the 
lymph. The quantity of albumen which the chyle receives in the 
mesenteric glands, is excluded by Vierordt in his calculation, because 
he regards it as too small to require notice. To tl^ose who believe with 
Vierordt, that nitrogenous nutrient matters can only reach the blood 
through the lactcals, his mode of calculation may serve as an index of 
the quantity of the chyle ; but all who concur with Frerichs and other 
observers, in assuming that the peptones are resorbed by the stomach 
and intestinal canal through the veins—an opinion which appears to be 
borne out by many circumstances—will necessarily attach more weight 
to the direct observations of Magendie and Bidder, than to Vierordt’s 
calculation. 

On the other hand, Vierordt would have approximated more nearly 
to the truth, if, instead of selecting the nitrogenous constituents, ho had 
based his calculation on the quantity of fat in the chyle and the amount 
of fat which was daily resorbed in the intestinal canal. We know from 
Boussingault’s* admirable experiments on ducks, that these animals are 
not able to take up more than 19'2 grammes in 24 hours, however rich 
in fat their food may be. Wo are, therefore, led to presume that there 
may be a similar limit tc^he resorption of fat in other animals. From 
numerous experiments on cats, Schmidt, Bidder, and Lenz* have indeed 
convinced' themselves of the correctness and general applicability of 
Boussingault’s observation ; for they found that cats weighing 1 000 
^ gi;amencH were able’ to take up from 0'6 to 0’9 of a gramme of fat in 
‘ one hour, the surplus being carried off with the excrements. It is far 
more probable that all the resorbed fat should reach the blood through 
the lacteals, than that all the protein-bodies should pass into the chyle; 
and hence we shall probably obtain a nearer approximate number for 
the chyle which passes hourly into the blood, by adopting the amount 
of fat in the chyle of cats as the other basis of our calculation. Nasse, 
as has been already obs^^rved, found 3-278 of fat in the chyle of a cat; 
now, if no lymph flowed into the chylp,_ and if we' assume that lymph 
contains some, although not much, fat (for Tiedemann and Gmelin found 
only traces of fat in the contents of the thoracic duct of fasting horses), 
and if it were shown that the chyle does not actually lose any fat in the 
mesenteric glands (this substance only becoming saponified), and that 
all the fat of the chyle of the thoracic duct has originated directly from 
the intestinal contents, cats weighing 1000 grammes would pour 22*9 
grammes of chyle into the blood ui one hour (supposing that they ab¬ 
sorbed 0*75 of a gramme of fat in the same time), or 549*6 grammes of 
chyle in 24 hours. But as this would be more than half their weight, 
it is very improbable that this is the correct quantity. If we assumed 
six hours as the period during which true chyle passes into the blood, a 
ca^ weighing 1 kilogramme would daily elaborate 137*4 grammes of 
chyle. These calculations, more especially when they are extended to 
the human organism, are, however, far too uncertain to afford any stable 

' Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 3 Sdr. T. 19, p. 117-125. 

* De adipis concoctioae et absorptione. Dorp. Liv. 1850, p. 62-79. 
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support to our future inquiries into the mechanical metamorphosis (5f 
matter, for there exist innumerable relations by which the result of such 
calculations may be completely modified. It would carry us too far 
from our subject were we to enumerate all these relations; we will, 
therefore, simply remark that probably a large quantity of fat is not 
conveyed from the chyme to tno lacteals, but is rcsorbed by the veins, 
for liow otherwise could the portal blood of animals be almost twice as 
rich in fat during the process of digestion as in the fasting condition ? 
(See p. 619 of the first volume.) 

We cannot entertain any doubt as to the origin of the chyle, since 
nature itself has clearly manifested its source to us. Certain questions 
here present themselves as to the mode in which the individual consti¬ 
tuents pass into the lacteals, and the alterations which they undergo 
within these vessels. The lacteals originate in the axis of the villi which 
are spread over the whole of the small intestine, and present small club¬ 
like dilatations. The lacteals are surrounded at their origins by vesicles 
or cells which appear as if imbedded in an indistinct fibrous mass ; while 
nearer to the exterior and to the peripheral investment of cylindrical 
epithelium covering the intestinal villi, there lie the trunks of the minute 
bloodvessels, which communicate together by means of a very fine net¬ 
work of capillaries. According to E. H. Weber,* there is a layer of 
round colls situated immediately below the e^Jdthelium, which are col¬ 
lapsed during fasting, and inflated like well-filled vesicles during the 
process of digestion. All observers concur in the opinion tllht each in¬ 
dividual particle of cylindrical epithelium participates in the process of 
resorption, and is filled with a granular substance which caus«8 jts 
distension, and in some cases even a slight distortion. It is, however,* 
more especially and almost exckisively during digestion that this layer 
of round cells appears under the epithelial investment ; some of these 
cells being then filled with a clear, transparent, faintly yellow fluid, 
others with a granular substance. Thus we often find a cell of this kind 
filled with limpid fluid situated on the apex of an intestinal villus, and 
close by it another cell of equal size, filled, with granular emulsive 
matter. 

Besides numerous observatiojis on animals in relation to this point, I 
remember noticing this appearance most strikingly and distinctly in the 
intestinal villi of a decapitated criminal, in whoso examination E. H. 
Weber had permitted me to take part. The microscopical preparations 
made by Weber at the time have kept so well, that they still fully testify 
to the accuracy of his observations, and show that the structures in 
question are neither epithelial cells filled with fat (as was conjectured by 
Ererichs) nor fat-globules merely adhering,to the surface of the villi. 
The distortion of the cells which Frerichs w’as also unable to detect, 
may likewise be easily recognized in these preparations. 

The limpid contents of these clear globules, which are probably the 
oscula of the intestinal villi, according to the views of the older physio¬ 
logists, can from their refractive power scarcely be anything but fat, 

• Muller’s Arch. 1847, S. 899. [We may also refer the reader to Professor Ooodsir’s 
remarks on this subject in his « Anatomical and Pathological Observations,” rp. 0-10. 

—G. E. !>.] 
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and this leads us at once to the hypotheses regarding the resorption of 
fat by the intestinal villi. R. Wagner* assumes that the solid neutral 
fats must bo fused by animal heat previously to their resorption, whilst 
the fluid fats are rcsorbed unchanged. In order to explain the passage 
of the fats into the intestinal villi, Wagner has assumed that some por¬ 
tions of the intestinal canal are intended solely for the absorption of the 
fats, and others only for taking up the aqueous fluid. We should, 
however, rather be disposed to assume with Lenz* that certain cells in 
each intestinal villus are solely destined for the absorption of fat,—a 
mode of explanation which would be especially convincing to the chemist, 
who is accustomed to separate fatty from aqueous fluids by means of a 
filter saturated in one case with water, and in the other with oil. If we 
constantly observed (as we might often do) that the apex of each intesti¬ 
nal villus exhibits one vesicle more conspicuous than others for its size, 
and filled with a clear, strongly refractive fluid, together with another 
equally prominent vesicle, filled with granular matter, we should the 
more readily be led to the adoption of this hypothesis, since it afTords 
an explanation of the view advanced by Boussingault, and confirmed by 
Bidder and Schmidt, that the absorption of fat from the intestine is con¬ 
fined within definite limits; Lenz adopted a very ingenious method for 
the further support of this hypothesis, which, however, did not prove so 
satisfactory as might have been desired. He injected butter, that had 
been colored with alcanna pigment, into the stomachs of cats, and killed 
the animals some hours afterwards. Most of the cells were found to be 
filled with yellowish fat, but this appearance could not afford any de- 
cigive explanation of the subject under consideration. However ingeniously 
' this experiment was conceived, its frequent repetition was scarcely calcu¬ 
lated to yield perfectly reliable results, for the fat would certainly 
become mixed in some places \pth the aqueous fluid, and as it would 
have to penetrate through several cells before it reached the smaller 
lacteals, it would enter those vessels mixed with the watery fluid ; and 
this admixture would likewise go on in the villi of the cells surrounding 
the origins of the lactealg. If the cells filled with fat, and situated on the 
periphery of ihe villi and at their outer extremities, dicTnot differ so strongly 
from the others, it would be illogical to a^.tempt to explain the occurrence 
of a process in the interior which has been regarded as improbable at 
the surface, the relations existing in both being very nearly identical. 
Here, however, these relations are somewhat different, for we find some 
cells containing fat, and others filled with an albuminous fluid, appearing 
to bo closely compressed together. This pressure may easily exert a 
modifying action on the permeability of the delicate cell-membranes, in 
the same manner as we fipd that on pouring an oily, emulsive, watery 
fluid on a filter, which has been completely saturated with water, oil will 
penetrate at some spots. The extreme comminution of the fat in the 
intestinal canal, which is occasionally observed to take place under ordi¬ 
nary relations, through the agency of the bile and the pancreatic juice, 
is by no means necessary; at all events, Schmidt and Bidder found that 
in animals into whose intestine pure fat had been conveyed after the 

‘ Lohrh. d, Bpeo. Physiol. 8. Aufi. 1846, S, 268. Asm. 8. 

* Op. cit. p. 86-89, 
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exclusion of the bile and pancreatic juice, the lymphatics of the mesen¬ 
tery -were as completely filled with milky chyle, as they usually appear 
to be after the use of fatty nutriment, when there is a free access of 
these glandular secretions. We cannot, therefore, assume the occur¬ 
rence of an extreme comminution of fat in the aqueous fluid at the 
surface of the villi; but as the separate cells of the villi rapidly fill, and 
soon begin to exchange and blend their contents, the repetition of the 
experiment made by Lenz can scarcely afford any decisive results ; for 
although the coloring by alcanna may cause the cells to be more con¬ 
spicuous under the microscope than they would otherwise appear, the 
cells which were originally filled only with an aqueous fluid would 
speedily acquire the same hue, in consequence of their being partially 
permeated by colored fat. We must, moreover, confess that we are as 
yet unable to explain, from any known physical facts, the relations of 
transudation occurring in the cells. We will here merely refer to the 
rapidity with which the cells arc frequently filled with granules of fat in 
certain pathological conditions, and to the still greater rapidity with 
which they are emptied—processes which have been most carefully 
studied by Virchow. A dehiscence of the cells may very probably 
occur only at individual points, and in such ^ manner, that the cell re¬ 
covers its original integrity after the discharge of the superfluoiis sub¬ 
stance. But these arc all questions for whose further elucidation we 
must look to future physico-physiological inquiries. 

We find more free and much less saponified fat in the small and in¬ 
termediate lacteals than in the thoracic duct; and hence we are led to 
assume that a gradual saponification of the fat takes place iie the 
mesenteric glands, where the chyle is undoubtedly brought in closer con¬ 
tact with the blood ; this process •being effected by means of the alkali 
of the latter fluid. A portion of the f»ee fat is undoubtedly employed 
in the cell-formation which then ensues, but we can scarcely hazard a 
conjecture as to the chemical mode in which those metamorphoses are 
effected, which the fats themselves undergo in this process. But as it is 
certain that more aljcaline salts of the fatty aciilp exist in the chyle of 
the thoracic duct than in that of the smaller lacteals or even than in the 
blood, these saponified fats cannot originate from the lymph that is 
mixed with the chyle, or from the plasma of the blood, but mu^t rather 
be owing to saponification within the lacteals themselves. 

The two following questions especially force themselves upon our 
notice, in eonsidering the origin of the albuminous suhstmiccs contained 
in the chyle:—1. Is the fibrin found in the chyle formed within that 
fluid, or does it originate in the intercellular fluid transuded from the 
blood ? and 2. Does the albumen reach the intestinal villi in its perfect 
state, or are the absorbed peptones elaborated into albumen within the 
cells of the villi and in the lacteals ? In respect to the latter of these 
questions, we have already (at pp. 494 and 514, vol. i.) indicated the grounds 
which have led us to the view that the peptones are not converted into 
albumen in the intestinal canal itself, notwithstanding the incontroverti¬ 
ble facts which have been advanced by Frerichs in favor of the opposite 
opinion. The system of cells through which the absorbed albuminous 
substances (and consequently the peptones, according to our view) have 
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pass before they can enter their proper vessels (the lacteals) and the 
abundant network of capillaries enclosing these cells, appear to us 
clearly to indicate that these substances have here still to undergo im¬ 
portant changes, whose final product can scarcely be anything else than 
true coagulable albumen containing alkali. It has further been found 
that the chyle after its passage through the mesenteric glands, is richer 
in albumen than it previously was; and this augmentation is solely re¬ 
ferable to the absorption of blood-albumen in the glahds. In proportion 
to our certainty on these points, so much the more probable it becomes 
that the augmentation of the albumen, at all events in part, depends 
upon the complete metamorphosis of the peptones into coagulable albu¬ 
men. 

In regard to the second question, we must remain undecided between 
the opposite results of Prout* and of Tiedemann and Gmelin,® as to 
whether the chyle contains true fibrin before its passage through the 
glands, or whether the coagulum observed by the former chemist, did not 
consist of fat-cells, and other albuminous matters. If the plasma actually 
passes from the blood into the lacteals, which, indeed, cannot be doubted, 
it would seem most probable that the whole of the small quantity of 
fibrin which is contained Ih the chyle originates from the blood or from 
the lymph. This view is further supported by our observations (in pp. 
322—325, vol. i.) regarding the origin and the physiological importance of 
the fibrin. The soft, friable character of the chyle-fibrin has usually been 
regardoKi a^ affording a proof that it is first produced from albumen in 
the chyle, and that hence it appears there in such an imperfectly formed 
statcj* But we have already remarked in reference to the albumen, that 
'the idea of greater or less perfection in regard to chemical substances is 
altogether inadmissible; we can only speak of an imperfect development 
when we treat of morphologicab-objects. The reason why the fibrin in 
the chyle often (although not always) separates in this peculiar form is 
in no way connected with its being imperfectly elaborated from albumen ; 
it solely depends on the character and chemical composition of the fluid 
from which the separation takes place. In diseased blood and in patho¬ 
logical exudations, we likewise observe that the fibrin separates in the 
same loose, friable, and sometimes even difiiuent form as from the chyle; 
indeed, w^e are able to induce this loose, friable coagulation of the fibrin 
by artificial means, as, for instance, by diluting the plasma with water, 
by the addition of alkalies, &c. On these grounds, it seems far more 
probable that tlie fibrin of the chyle is due to the blood-plasma and 
lymph which have been absorbed into the lacteals, than that perfectly 
formed albumen should be here oxidized into fibrin. 

With regard to the other constituents of the chyle, they are already 
formed in the chyme, and pass unchanged into the lacteals; it is singular 
that sugar, which I only found in such very, small quantity in portal 
blood, is also only present in extremely small quantity, or is altogether 
absent, in chyle. This circumstance may be, in some degree, explained 
by the consideration that the conversion of starch into sugar in the in¬ 
testine usually proceeds only very slowly, and that hence only very 
small quantities enter the lacteals and bloodvessels. 

' Annals of Philos. Yol. 13, pp. 12 and 265. ■ Op. cit., p. 167. 
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We have already noticed the development of the morphological elc* 
merits of the chyle within the lactcala, in our remarks on the origin of 
the colorleps corpuscles (see p. 642 of first volume). « 

It has been maintained by several of our leading authorities, that 
hccmatin occurs in solution in the chyle-serum, and that hence it must 
be formed in the chyle ; but independently of the circumstance that a 
similar relation to that in the case of the fibrin may also hold good here, 
that is to say, that it may owe its origin to the blood-cells of the splenic 
lymphatics, it cannot have been possible for these chemists, with the 
aids at their command, to decide with certainty whether the hmmatin 
that was found, did not belong to the red corpuscles of the chyle. At 
all events, I have been unable to detect any dissolved hsematin in the 
chyle-scrum from the thoracic duct in horses, which is most commonly 
of a red or cinnamon color, and holds in suspension true hajmatin, con¬ 
taining blood-corpuscles ; if, however, dccoinjmsition has commenced in 
the chyle, haematin will then be found in the plasma in consequence of 
the disintegration of the blood-corpuscles. 


LYMPH. 

The lymph forms a colorless or yellowish fluid, which is only* red if 
blood-corpuscles happen to bo mixed with it; it is sometimes transparent, 
sometimes slightly turbid or opalescent, of a faintly saline tastc*ai*d 
mawkish animal odor; its reaction is usually alkaline; it coagulates in 
from four to twenty minutes after»its discharge from the lymphatics; it 
then forms a gelatinous, tyembling, colosless coagulum, which gradually 
contracts more firmly, and encloses a large number of the so-called 
lymph-corpuscles; in relation to the serum this coagulum usually occu¬ 
pies only a very small space. 

Besides fat-globules and nueleus-likc formatiaqp, wo especially notice 
amongst the morphological elements the true lymph-corpuscles which, 
however, do not essentially diffeir from mucus- and pus corpuscles. In 
lymph that has been carefully collected, we only find blood-CQrpuscles 
when the fluid has been obtained from the lymphatics‘of the spleen or 
from animals that have been starved to death (H. Nasso).^ 

There are many difiiculties in the way of our obtaining pure lymph; 
it is sufficient to mention that, except in the very' largest animals, it is 
often extremely difficult to find and dissect the lymphatics, and that 
even in the most favorable cases we cannot avtdd an admixture of blood 
and fat, on cutting into the vessel and allowing its contents to discharge 
themselves. Hence recourse has generally been had to accidental cases, 
and lymph has been analyzed which escaped spontaneously in congp- 
quence of a wound or from a true lymphatic tumor. By the method 
described by J. Muller,* we can in a short time obtain from frogs a very 
considerable quantity of lymph, which, however, usually contains a slight 

• 

' Handworterb. der Physiol. Bd. 2, 8. 368-410. 

^ Uandb. der Physiol, dcs Menschen. 4 Auh. Bd. 1, S. 203 [or English translation, 
2d Ed., vol. 1, p. 278]. 
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Admixture of blood; we make a crucial incision through the skin of a 
frog’s thigh, and dissect a portion of skin, above and below, from the 
subjacent muscbes; from this wound there flows such a quantity of 
lymph, that if we amputate the thigh, we often obtain more lymph than 
blood. Fishes usually have tolerably large lymphatics in the lower part 
of the orbit, and we may readily collect their lymph by opening the orbit 
from below and then cutting the absorbents. 

The simplest method of obtaining a large quantity of lymph would be 
by cutting the thoracic duct of animals which had been for a long time 
deprived of food; but I agree with Nasse in considering this method as 
unfit for yielding a lymph sufiiciently genuine and pure for chemical 
analysis. 

The chemical constituents are, in general, very similar to those of the 
blood without red corpuscles. The spontaneously coagulating substance 
of the lymph is perfectly identical with the fihrin of the blood; like 
ordinary fibrin, it is converted, by digestion in a solution of nitre, into 
an albuminous substance coagulable,by heat and precipitable by acetic 
acid. As in the case of the chyle, it is impossible here also to deter¬ 
mine its quantity very accurately, since we are unable to separate it 
completely from cell-formations. In human lymph (obtained in cases of 
discjiso or injury), Marchand and Colberg' found 0-523 and L’Heritier 
0-3255 of fibi'in, while in the lymph of the horse from 0-04 to O-SSg has 
been found (Reuss and Emmert,* Ginclin,® Lassaigne,'* Rees,* Geiger and 
Schlossbe^ger®). J. Muller found that frogs'* wliich had been starved 
during the winter, yielded a lymph perfectly free from fibrin, while on 
the other hand, Nasse found that tlio lymph of frogs which had been 
‘ kept in a heated room, still coagulated. 

The albumen of the lymph has the, same general properties as that 
of the blood; Geiger and Schjpssbcrgcr have, however, recorded the 
singular result that the albumen from the lymph of a horse, although it 
exhibited no reaction with vegetable colors, did not coagulate on boiling, 
but tliat on evaporation there was a membrane formed on the surface of 
the fluid as if a strongly alkaline albuminate of soda had been present; 
this lymph-serum was not rendered turbid by acetic acid, unless after 
being thus acidified it was boiled; as no goagulum was induced by rennet, 
it was obvious that no casein was present; moreover this serum was not 
coagulated by ether. In human lymph the albumen has been found to 
vary from 0-434 (Marchand^) to 6-002S (L’Heritier), and in that of the 
horse from 1-2 to 2-755{. 

In the ash of the albumen of the lymph, even after repeated extrac¬ 
tions with water and spirit, Nasse found an extraordinarily large 
quantity of alkaline carbo/iates: according both to his experiments and 
those of Geiger, the lymph contains that strongly basic albuminate of 
soda which, in the absence of other alkaline salts, communicates no 
alkaline reaction to the solution, and even when coagulated retains much 
alSali. 

‘ Pogg. Ann. Bd. 48, S. 625. * Allg. Jonrn. d. Ch. Bd. 8, 8. 691. 

’ A. Muller, Dies, inaug. lleidelb. 1819, p. 59. 

* Bechcrcbca physiol, et ebimiquos^to. Paris, 1825, p. 61. 

* Phil. Mag. Feb. 1841, p. 166. 6 Arch. f. phys. Heilk. Bd. 6, S. 392-896. 

^ Simon’s Beitr. z. phys. u. patboL Chem. Bd. 1, S. 449. 
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Fat occurs in the lymph only in small quantities, and is for the most 
part in a saponified form: in the lymph of the horse Nasse found 
0-00883 of free fat and 0-0675g of alkaline salts of fatty acids, while in 
human lymph Marchand and Oolberg found 0-2643 of reddish- 

colored mt. ' ^ 

The extractive matters of the lymph have not been closely examined, 
although their quantity in relation to the albumen is by no means sihall. 
In horses’ lymph Hasae found 0-07558 of extractive matters soluble in 
alcohol, and 0-98773 soluble in water only, while according to Geiger 
and Schlossberger, the whole of the extractive matters amount to 
0-278. 

Nasse was unable to detect urea in the lymph of the horse. 

We have already noticed the existence of lactates in the lymph. 
(See vol. i. p. 96.) 

As in all the animal fluids cMoride of sodium is the preponderating 
mineral constituent; in horses’ lymph it amounted, according to Nassfe, 
to 0-41238. 

Moreover, alkaline carbonates wore found by Nasse in horses’ lymph, 
but Geiger failed in detecting them ; Nasse calculates their quantity at 
0-0563, and he assured liimself of their presence by observing, with the 
microscope, the development of bubbles of gas on the addition of acetic 
acid. In the ash of the solid constituents of the lymph, Geiger also 
found an abundance of alkaline carbonates. 

The presence of ammoftiacal salts, which was suspected by Nalse, has 
been definitely established in horses’ lymph by Geiger and Schloss¬ 
berger. 

Nasse found that horses’ lymph was comparatively rich in sulphuric 
acid, which existed there prefoftned; he calculated the quantity of 
sulphate of potash at O-O^SSg. 

Alkaline phosphates occur only in very small quantities in the lymph. 

The earthy salts, with a little peroxide of iron (arising probably from 
the presence of a few blood-corpuscles), were found by Nasse to amount 
to only 0-0313 in horses’ lymph. 

The quantity of water in the lymph appears to be very Variable, but 
never to be nearly so great as dn the blood-plasma; in human lymph 
Marchand found 96-9263, and L’Hcritier 92*4363 water ^ in the 
lymph of horses the quantity has been found to vary*from 92-58 
saigne) to 98-378 (Geiger). 

Nasse has instituted an interesting comparison (based on direct 
analyses) between the composition of the lymph and of the blood-serum of 
the horse, from which it follows that the individual salts stand to one 
another in precisely the same ratio in both fluids, although their abso¬ 
lute quantity is very different in consequence of the larger amount of. 
water in the lymph. Besides the differences in the amount of w-ater in 
the two fluids (the water of the blood-serum being 7 - 83 , and that of ti»e 
lymph being 5-08), there are also considerable differences in the propor¬ 
tions in which the mineral constituents stand to the organic matters in 
the two fluids; while 100 parts of salts correspond to 1036 parts of 
organic matters in the blood-serum, the ‘fatio in the lymph is as 100 to 

VOL. II. 3 
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ouly 785; according to Marchand and Colborg, human lymph contains 
inorganic arfd organic matters in almost equal parts. 

It is hopeless at present to attempt to calculate the quantity of lymph 
contained in the whole animal body, since we have no fixed points of 
support to assist us in such a calculation. Even if the lymph of different 
parts were not so variously donstituted as from certain facts and on the¬ 
oretical grounds appears to be probably the case,—and if the rapidity 
of the lymph-current in the different vessels (before and after the passage 
of the lymph through the glands) were not so various, and, moreover, so 
dependent on internal and external (that is to say, physical and cheraico- 
physiological) conditions, as has been shown by Noll,*—we should still 
be far less able to calculate the capacity of the lymphatics than of the 
bloodvessels, since we are much less acquainted with the anatomy of the 
former than of the latter. We referred, in our remarks on the quantity 
of chyle formed in a definite time, to‘the reasons which render the 
amount of fluid escaping from the main branch of a lymphatic system, 
an inefficient criterion of the quantity of this juice formed within any 
given period. The following facts may, however, aid us in arriving at 
an approximate idea of the (quantity of lymph formed or flowing into the 
vessels; Collard de Martigny® found that 9 grains of this fluid flowed in 
10 minutes from the thoracic duct of a rabbit which had fasted for 24 
hours. J. Muller assumes the capacity of the four lymphatic hearts 
which he discovered in the frog, at about 4 cubic lines, and as these 
would fnake about 60 pulsations in a minute, these four lymphatic hearts 
would drive about 240 cubic lines of lymph into the veins in this period, 
. ppDvfded that they are completely emptied at every contraction, which, 
however, is not the case. Moreover, the lymphatic system is of far 
more relative importance in frogs and Cold-blooded animals than in those 
in which there is warm blood. * 

Bidder® believes, from his experiments on animals, that in an adult 
man about 18 kilogrammes [about 28-61bs.] pass in the course of 24 
hours from the thoracic duct into the subclavian vein. He is of opinion 
that only 3 kilogrammes [6’61bs.] are true chyle (or digested nutrient 
matter), and that 10 kilogrammes [22 Ibs.l are true lymph. Hence in 
the course of 24 hours a quantity of l}m^, averaging from l-8th to 
l-7th ofd;he weight of the body is formed and poured into the blood. 

The origin of, the lymph has been referred by all physiologists to the 
juice which flows from the capillaries into the parenchyma of the organs, 
either for their nutrition or for the formation of the secretions. Although 
physiologists had previously shown that the character and quantity of 
the lymph depend upon the fluid conveyed through the capillaries, and 
transuded from them, thece views have recently’been fully confirmed by 
^oll. It therefore now only remains for the chemist to institute an 
accurate comparison of the blood-plasma, the parenchymatous fluid, the 
s^retions and the lymph, in order to deduce the chemical equations 
giving the scientific expression for the processes which give rise to the 
formation of the lymph. We are, however, still very far distant from 
the attainment of this aim, towards which our chemical investigations 

» Zeitschr. f. rat. Med. Bd. 9, S. 62-98. a Journ. de Physiol. T. 8, p. 266. 

* VerdauungBBtifte and BtofFweclisel. 8 . 285. 
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ought to be directed ; for even if we assume fhat the differences in*the 
transuding blood-plasma and the resorbed lymph can be investigated 
with chemical accuracy in the same individuals, we are yet unable to 
draw a«iy certain conclusions in reference to the metamorphoses which 
the blood-plasma undergoes in each individual organ, or even generally, 
or to trace the origia of the separate constituents of the lymph. More¬ 
over the lymph which is accessible to chemical inquiry by means of the 
physiological aids at present at our command, xiannot be regarded as the 
product of the nutrition of these organs. For there is not only a larger 
quantity of plasma exuded through the capillarieS than is necessary for 
the nutrition of the organs and the formation of the secretions (so that 
a large proportion of uncl*,nged plasma is blended with the substances 
which are either metambrphosed by nutrition, or have not passed into 
the secretions), but it is further proved by innumerable physiological 
facts, that the fluid which is resorbed by the lymphatics undergoes 
further metamorphoses in its passage through the lymphatic glands. It 
may be inferred from the appearance of cells, which, however, are pro¬ 
bably not formed until after the passage of the absorbed fluid through 
the glands (at least in the animals provided with lymphatic glands), 
that the lymph contains not only the products of regressive metamor¬ 
phoses, but even true plastic substances. The lymph of certain organs 
appears to possess so high a degree of plastic force, that blood-corpuscles 
are even formed in it; the lymph of the spleen frequently, and indeed 
generally, contains bloOd-corpuscles, as has been already n*oti(»d. Ac¬ 
cording to Huschke/ the Malpighian corpuscles of the spleen are 
nothing more than dilatations of the lymphatics, but from the coificident 
observations of Gerlach^ and SchafFner,’ it seems much more probabre 
that this organ is one of the main factories for ^e blood-corpuscles. If, 
however, the lymph mqst vary according to the quantity of unchanged 
blood-plasma which it may contain, we find a new ground established for 
the great differences which it presents in different parts, when we con¬ 
sider that the chemical constitution of the transuded plasma depends 
upon the character of the capillaries of each pi;gan, that is to say, upon 
their width, upon the density of their walls, the velocity with which the 
blood streams through them,#&c. Gerlach draws especial “attention to 
the fact that the spleen has very wide bloodvessels, which may be classed 
amongst the capillaries from the absence of a circukir fibrous coat, and 
which would appear from the thinness of their walls to bo better adapted 
than tlie capillaries of other organs to admit of the transudation of a 
perfectly unchanged blood-plasma, that is to say, of an intercellular 
fluid, and would therefore afford the most abundant materials for the 
formation of cells. If we may regard certain normal or even dropsical 
exudations in the animal body, as for instance, the transudations of the 
choroid plexus of the brain (which are very remote from the lymphatics 
that lie only on the periphery), as the direct secretions or transud^ions 
of the capillaries, the view which is based on the difference in the capil¬ 
laries will derive additional support from the chemical investigation of 
the transudations of the different capillary systems. Thus, for instance, 

* Lehre tod den Eingeweiden. S. 176, IT. * ZeitBohr. f. rat. Med. Bd. 7, S. 75-82. 

® Ibid. p. 345-864. 
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C. Sclimidt* has drawn the following conclasioua from the comparison 
between the composition of the transudation of the capiUaxies of the 
peripheral membranes of the brain, and that of the transudation which 
issues from the central capillaries of the same organ; namely, that the 
fluid of the brain and spinal cord is by no means mere blood-plasma 
separated, as it were, by mechanical filtration from the more widely 
circulating blood-cells, and robbed of some portion of the nitrogenous 
and fatty matters, which are taken up by the cerebral substance. When 
we proceed to conside^ the exudations, we shall have to revert to those 
investigations of Schmidt, which tend to show that the fluids permeating 
through the different capillary systems of the body possess a constitu- 
tipn, which, although constant for the saaie system, differs in the 
different systems, exhibiting its principal diffdrenoes in respect to the 
amount of albumen, while the inorganic constituents remain nearly the 
same as in the blood. According to Schmidt’s investigations, protein- 
bodies transude through the capillaries of the pleura in the largest 
quantity ; scarcely half so large a quantity passing through the capillary 
vessels of the peritoneum, still less through those of the brain, and least 
of all through those of the subcutaneous krcolar tissue. 

These, and similar points of consideration, appear to us to be neces¬ 
sary for the establishment of a physiologico-chemical investigation of the 
origin and physiological import of the lymph ; for any chemical equa¬ 
tion would a^fford a false representation of the sources of the lymph, and 
of its iiAportance in respect to animal life, if it were derived from the 
simple chemical analysis of the lymph of thti larger vessels, Avithout re- 
f]prenc@^ to these points. Unfortunately, however, we are here merely 
on the borders of a department in which we scarcely know the course or 
the direction which may lead us to the object of our inquiries. Nasse 
was the first who endeavored to 'throw light op this subject, by com¬ 
paring, as we have already mentioned, the serum of the blood of the 
horse with the lymph taken from the cervical region of the same animal. 
The following are the results of this inquiry. 

The lymph always contains more ivater than the liquor sanguinis; 
hence it is ;g(ot' perfect plasma which is exuded from the blood; but pro¬ 
portionally more water and less solid constituents are transuded, than 
correspond, with the liquor sanguinis. The circulating blood must 
thei*efore be more ebneentrated. 

On comparing the solid constituents of the lymph and of the serum, 
we find that the former contains far less albumen than the latter ; with 
every 100 parts of soluble salts there occur in the blood-serum 888, and 
in the lymph only 697 parts of albumen. This relative deficiency of 
albumen in the lymph cannoi merely depend upon the circumstance that 
less albumen has originally escaped from the capillaries, but principally 
on the fact that a portion of it has been applied to the restitution of the 
texttiral elements which have become effete, as well as to the formation 
of the lymph-corpuscles. 

Moreover, we find far less fat in the solid residue of the lymph than 
in that of the blood-serum ; Nasse found the ratio of the soluble salts to 
the ether-extract to be 100; 1’57 in the lymph, and 100; 4*8 in the 

' Charakteristik der Cholera, w. s. w. S. 124-148. 
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serum. Since it follows from the examination of morbid transudations 
that they contain very little fat, we might assume that the excess of fat 
remains in thd serum, especially since the venous blood has been found 
to be richer in fat than the arterial; a part, however, of the transuded 
fat may be applied to the formation of cells within the lymph, although 
io Nasse’s comparative analyses, the fibrin and lymph-corpuscles are 
calculated with the albumen, and hence their fat is included in the ana¬ 
lysis of the residue of the lymph; on the other hand, the neutral fats 
extractable by ether have become in part saponified, and must be sought 
for in Nasse’s alcohol-extract. 

The solid residue of the lymph contains relatively more extractive 
matters than that of the serum; if we here also take 100 parts of solul|le 
salts as the standard of comparison, the ratio (according to Nasse’s ana¬ 
lyses) is as 100: 50-4 in the serum, and as 100; 87’0 in the lymph. 
This augmentation of the extractive matters in the lymph seems obviously 
due to the detriUis of the more or less active metamorphosis of the 
tissues, although a portion of this detritus probably transudes from the 
capillaries even more readily than the soluble salts; at all events we 
generally find far more extractive matters in the morbid transudations 
of the capillaries than in the blood. HcncO’ these matters cannot be 
regarded merely as the remains of textural metamorphosis, but also of 
the cell-formation already existing in the blood. There are, however, 
undoubtedly concealed in the extractive matters a number substances, 
whose accurate chemical examination promises to throw much* light on 
the metamorphosis of the animal tissues. According to Nasse's analyses, 
there is an augmentation of the alcohol-extract in the lymph; thifi is due 
to the soaps that are formed, and to the lactic acid and the urea. It is 
true that no urea can be dir&ctly detected in the lymph, but wo can 
hardly do otherwise than suppose that the urea—a product of the meta¬ 
morphosis of tissue—passes rapidly through the lymphatics before it 
reaches the blood and is finally separated by the kidneys. The fact 
that Schmidt* found urea in the fluid in chronic hydrocephalus, might 
probably bo taken as a proof that urea is m^cessarily present in the 
lymph, if the non-existence of a simultaneous renal disease had been de¬ 
monstrated in this case; and Scherer’s admirable discoveries regarding 
the secreted matters found in the parenchyma of the spleen* speak still 
more strongly in favor of this view. Nasse certainly assumes a regres¬ 
sive movement of the transudation, or of some of its constituents, into 
the capillaries, and according to tlxis view the secreted matters might 
also be taken up directly from the parenchymatous fluid by the capil¬ 
laries, but not by the absorbents ; but although, according to the expe¬ 
rience of several observers, the lymphatics* certainly appear to make a 
selection in the substances which theji absorb, yet the latest investiga¬ 
tions of physiologists (and especially those of Noll) regarding the force 
which propels the lymph, indicate that it is the pressure proceeding^rom 
the capillaries which chiefly occasions the movepaent in the lymphatics. 
It is not to be expected that, under the pressure which the lymphatics 
tend to lessen, any considerable part of the transudation could be re¬ 
conveyed into the capillaries by an opposite current. 

* Op. cit., p. 123. 
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According to Nasse’s analyses, the ratio of the water to the soluble 
salts is as 100 : 0’871 in the blood, and as 100 : 0‘561 in the lymph of 
the horse. Hence, even in the normal state, the quantity of water 
which transudes from the capillaries is even proportionally greater than 
that of the soluble salts which escape. No one will, however, believe 
that the water which is formed by the metamorphbsis of the tissues con¬ 
tributes in any essential degree to the augmentation of the water in the 
lymph. The venous blood is consequently found to be poorer in water 
than the arterial blood. Uitfortunately the ash-analyses of the residues 
of the lymph and serum which were instituted by Nasse, are not of a 
nature to warrant our drawing any exact conclusions from them. Future 
and tnore accurate analyses must show whether the same relations hold 
in the lymph that Schmidt found to occur in dropsical transudations; 
that is to say, whether on the whole the salts remain the same as in the 
blood, excepting that the chlorides are rather more abundant than the 
phosphates, and that the salts of soda preponderate over those of potash. 
We may conclude from the analyses of the lymph made by Nasse and 
others, that the alkaline sulphates are qpntained in this fluid in much 
larger quantity than in the serum of the blood. The only process by 
which these salts can bo produced is the disintegration of the sulphurous 
tissues with the co-operation of the oxygen escaping with the plasma 
from the blood. 

Lastly^ Nrsse has found that there are far more earthy phosphates in 
the serum of the blood than in the lymph ; this is, however, only de¬ 
pendent on the circumstance that the albuminates in which the earthy 
selts' are contained, occur in a lc.ss proportion in the latter fluid. 

From a comparison of these analyses of the blood and of the lymph, 
it follows that the function of the lymphatics consists not inerely in 
conveying those parts of the tisshos which have become eflete into the 
blood, from which, after undergoing further changes, they arc separated 
by the organs of excretion, but also in elaborating the still plastic por¬ 
tions of the blood into cells—namely, the blood-corpuscles ; for how, if 
this wore not the case,^uld cells occur directly in the lymph, if it 
merely carrietf off the disintegrated remains of the tissues ? for what 
purpose would its motion through the lyrajphatic glands be suspended, or 
at all events considerably impeded, if the absorbents wore not, like the 
lacteals, organs for l;he elaboration and formation of the blood ? 


TRANSUDATIONS. 

While pathologists include under the term exudations all kinds of 
fluid, semi-solid, or solid substances which, in consequence of morbid 
action have been deposited in serous cavities, or in the parenchyma of 
organs, and have there undergone many metamorphoses, chiefly in a 
morphological point of view, we regard it as most expedient, in so far 
as the interests of physiology are concerned, to draw a distinction be- 
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tween the transudationa which consist of fluid constituents of the intercol- 
lular portion of the blood escaping from the capillaries, and exudations 
in which a change has already commenced. These transudationa include 
all those fluids which are normally or abnormally eifused from the blood¬ 
vessels (without laceration) into the parenchyma of organs, or into en¬ 
closed or open cavitiqg, or even on the surface of the animal body. 
Hence we include amongst the transudations the normal secretions of 
the serous membranes, and not merely those of the lining membrane of 
the cerebral ventricles, of the pericardium, the pleura, and the perito¬ 
neum, but also the tears, the aqueous humol* of the eye, and the liquor 
amnii, and especially the parenchymatous fluid or juice which moistens 
and nourishes the tissues; if these transudations are excessive, they form 
the albuminous and fibrinous exudations of pathologists. Although pa¬ 
thological transudations are now frequently submitted to chemical in¬ 
vestigation, and have been more accurately analyzed than the normal 
transudations, in consequence of the greater quantity in which they accu¬ 
mulate, we regard it as most expedient to follow tho purely physiological 
view regarding the escape of these fluids from the capillaries, lest we 
should lose ourselves in the labyrinths of pathological systems and patho¬ 
logical fictions ; for the assumption of watery and serous transudations, of 
croupous and fibrinous, and again, of serous and albuminous, can find no 
support cither in physical or chemical physiology. Wo have already 
seen, when treating of the lymph (a subject closely allied, in more points 
than one, to that we are now discussing), that in accordamce jvith tho 
views of the most eminent physiologists of the present day, we must 
consider tho escape of water and certain constituents of the liquor san¬ 
guinis through the walls of the capillaries as the result of a physical 
necessity consequent on tho peyetrability of tho walls of the capillaries, 
tho rapidity of the motion of the blood in them, and the physical and 
chemical characters of *the circulating fluid itself. This variety in the 
conditions affords at the same time an explanation of the differences in 
tho physical and chemical properties of normal as well as of excessive 
transudations, and of the uncertainty of those attempts at classifying 
them, which are based either on their incidoittal properties, or on the 
form of the metamorphoses which they are more or loss inclined to 
undergo. Hence, without attempting any system of classification, we 
will proceed to notice their ordinary physical characters, and their essen¬ 
tial and incidental constituents. 

Tho normal as well as the excessive transudations have in general the 
same properties as the intercellular fluid or the serum of the blood ; they 
are colorless, transparent, of a sickly and faintly saline taste, of an al¬ 
kaline reaction, and generally of lower specific gravity than the serum of 
the corresponding blood. Their morp^logical elements vary with the 
surfaces on which they are effused ; anS hence we may meet with epithe¬ 
lial structures, molecular granules, bodies resembling nuclei and cell 
formations, which, however, are not peculiar to transudations; Wood- 
corpuscles only occur in them when the capillaries have become lacerated 
in consequence of some disturbing influence, and blood has thus been 
actually mixed with the transudation. 

Moreover, the chemical constituents of the transudations are precisely 
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similar to those of the blood-plasma; except that, as has been already 
noticed in regard to the lymph, all the constituents occur in a less ratio 
than in the plasma, and hence their water is increased ; and further, that 
some even of the organic constituents are so subordinate, that they ap¬ 
pear to be altogether wanting, and under the specially existing condi¬ 
tions, to be incapable of transudation. Hence^we might classify the 
transudations according to the absence of one or other constituent of the 
plasma, if only we could draw any definite limit, and could exhibit the 
perfect absence of the substance in question even in special cases. 

The absence or presence^fin the transudations has in this way 
occasioned the division of those effusions in the animal body which do 
not contain blood-cells into two principal classes, namely, into albumi¬ 
nous %nd fibrinous; or, if they are very excessive, into serous and fibri¬ 
nous dropsy (Jul. Vogel).' No fibrin is to be found in the normal trans¬ 
udations of serous membranes, and in those excessive effusions which are 
not accompanied by that affection of the capillaries which we assume to 
exist in inflammations; it is, therefore, absent in the cases of excessive 
accumulation of serum which arises either from a disturbed state of the 
functions of the lymphatics, or from an excess of water in the blood. 
If, however, the blood-current be much impeded, or if it bo perfectly 
stopped in the capillaries, fibrin always escapes through the attenuated 
walls of the vessels, and gives rise to more or less plastic exudations. 
Whether, as Vogel assumes, the transudation in non-fibrinous dropsy 
proceed^ chiefly from the smaller veins, and in fibrinous dropsy from the 
true capillaries, is a point which must be established by further histolo- 
logical investigations. Some capillaries may, in their perfectly normal 
state, possess the property of allowing the passage of fibrinous transuda¬ 
tion. If the parenchymatous juice whic|i has become effused for the nu¬ 
trition of the organs cannot be readily isolated, and if we, consequently, 
are unable to prove, by a direct m‘othod, that it dontains fibrin, yet, inde¬ 
pendently of the general belief, it is in the highest degree probable that 
this nutrient fluid actually contains fibrin; for this view is supported by 
the amount of fibrin occurring in lymph, by the constitution of the 
nutrient fluid in the lower*’animals which do not possess distinct blood- 
canals, and by the constant presence of fibrin in the ordinary plastic 
exudations, as is very well seen in the non-sanguinous secretion of fresh- 
incised wounds—a secretion which has been accurately analyzed by 
Schmidt.® 

Fibrin may very often be contained in the transudation^ when, from 
its small quantity, or from the metamorphoses which it has already 
undergone, it may evade chemical detection. If we consider that in the 
plasma of normal blood the quantity of fibrin is only one-fortieth of that 
of the albumen, and if we shppose that the diminution of the fibrin in 
the transudation only correspondjPwith fliat of the albumen, there could 
never be more than a very small, often almost inappreciable, quantity of 
fibril® in the effused fluid; if we further consider that the fibrin in the 
parenchymatous juices is very often applied to the renovation or repara¬ 
tion of tissues, and that in morbid transudations it soon commences to 

* Path. Anat. Th. 1. S. 12-35 [or English translation, pp. 38-67.3 
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form the groundwork of morphological structures, we need not wonder 
that the fibrin is so often found to be absent. Most, however, of the 
dropsical transudations which depend on too aqueous a condition of the 
blood, or on a disturbance in the function of the lymphatics, appear to 
be formed without any simultaneous separation of fibrin ; at all events, 
the fact that too aqueous-nblood is usually found to be a little richer in 
fibrin than normal blood, seems to favor the view that in this case the 
fibrin is retained in the circulating fluid. But however this may be, the 
fact elicited by Vogel remains established, tha* fibrinous transudations 
are far more frequent than is usually supposed to be the case, trusting to 
ocular examination alone. 

The physical and chemical prAperties of the fibrin occurring in trapsu- 
dations perfectly coincide in all essential points with those of the blood- 
fibrin ; the peculiarities which the transudation-fibrin presents, are solely 
based on the physical and chemical relations under which it is separated, 
as in the case of the fibrin of the lymph and chyle, to which reference 
has already been made: the chemist can lay down no such differences as 
“ a fibrin infiltrated with serum,” a croupous or aphthous fibrin, or a pseu¬ 
dofibrin. The fibrin occurring in transudations most frequently coagu¬ 
lates in the form of those soft gelatinous masses which appear infiltrated 
with scrum, or to which we apply the name of pseudofibrin. We know 
(see vol. i. p. 580) that this form of coagulation is entirely dependent on an 
excess of water in the fluid in which the fibrin was previously suspended; 
and hence we should wonder why this form of coagulation is not fai^more 
frequently found in the dead body than is actually the case, if we did 
not know that the fibrin is usually extremely slow in coagulsfting in tlic 
fluid which transudes in the living body, and that in consequence of the 
continuous motion in the cavities «of the pleura, the pericardium, and 
the peritoneum, a flocculent coagulum somewhat resembling whipped 
fibrin must be formed. Moreover, if wo take a chemical view of the 
subject, we cannot accept the idea of a peculiar morbid fibrin; the pe¬ 
culiar forms in which fibrin coagulates in certain morbid processes, and 
which have led to this assumption, are entirely dependent on the condi¬ 
tions under which the coagulation of the fibrin takes place. • However 
accurately wo observe the differ«nt forms of fibrin in the varieties of 
morbid exudations, and however important may be the observations re¬ 
garding the capacity for organization or the disintegmtion of one or 
other form of coagulation, that part of the exudation which is actual 
fibrin is not to be distinguished in a chemical point of view from the 
fibrin of the blood. Neither in croupous nor aphthous, nor in any other 
fibrinous exudation, have I even once found a fibrin which in its micro- 
scdpico-chemical or purely chemical examination has proved to bo essen- 
tia,lly different from the ordinary fibrin of^he chemists; amongst other 
things it may be mentioned, that the one fibrin, like the other, was dis¬ 
solved after a longer or shorter digestion in a solution of nitre, into ai^ 
albuminous coagulable substance ; there was merely a difference of the 
time in which the change was completely accomplished; and the time 
was generally almost in a direct proportion to the coherence of the co¬ 
agulated fibrin. (The exudation-fibrin was, of course, not digested in a 
solution of nitre until the mechanically comminuted and washed exuda- 
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tion-coagiilum no longer contained a trace of any substance coagulable 
by boiling or by acetic acid.) In many transudations, especially those 
in serous membranes (in the fibrinous dropsies of Vogel), the fibrin is 
held in solution, and does not coagulate till the fluid discharged by para¬ 
centesis has been for some time exposed to the action of the air ; more 
than an hour often passes before coagulation takes place; and sometimes 
•we may observe the formation of a coagulum in these fluids after they 
have stood from 10 to 24 hours (Schwann and Magnus,* Delaharpe,® 
Scherer,® Quo Venn e).'* Moreover, this fibrin docs not differ chemically 
from blood-fibrin ; we know also that a “fibrin of slow coagulation” may 
occur in the blood, of which Polli* has given numerous examples. We 
certainly cannot always state with accuracy in individual cases what it is 
that impedes the coagulation, but the causes are generally much the 
same, namely, moderate attenuation with water, an excess of alkaline 
salts, abundance of carbonic acid, &c., which, as wo have already seen in 
vol. i. p. 577), more or less impede the separation of the fibrin. More¬ 
over, the chemical reactions presented by this fibrin are precisely the 
same as those of ordinary fibrin. 

If wo should suppose that the question, whether or not the fibrin in 
these pathological effusions is of a different kind, could be decided by 
elementary analyses, we should be very far from the truth ; for, as in all 
experiments of this nature, we should find differences enough, but they 
would dtjpcnd upon the impossibility of our obtaining such substances as 
fibrin* in a state of chemical purity, and fit for an elementary analysis ; 
we need not here repeat what has been already stated (in vol. i. p. 315) 
^^3^ecting the unfitness of fibrin for ultimate analysis, and (in vol. i. 
pp. 39 and 40) regarding the general cautions requisite in such cases. 

With regard to the quantity of fibtin which wo find in transudations, 
it is obvious, from what has been already stated, that it presents very 
great differences, although it is always somewhat less than that of the 
corresponding blood-plasma. This obviously only holds good with regard 
to fresh transudations ; for when they have existed for some time in the 
living body, they mqy»on the one hand be found to have been deprived 
of a great ^art of their water, or the fibrinous coagulum may have already 
passed into a state of cell-formation—an object to which other substances 
in the transudation, besides the fibrin, may be applied; in these cases 
wc certainly m^t with far more fibrin- in the transudation than in the 
liquor sanguinis, if we calculate as fibrin all undissolved or insoluble 
matters. » 

No fibrin can be detected in those normal transudations which accu¬ 
mulate in some quantity in the animal body; as for instance in ^the 
moisture of serous sacsf the aqueous humor of the eye, the tears, the 
liquqr amnii, certain dropsin^al effusions, hydatids, cutaneous vesicles 
(whether artificially e.xcited or consequent ori a skin-disease), or in 
. 4 ^ecretion 8 from the intestinal capillaries, as in the diarrhoea arising from 
catarrh or drastic purgatives, or accompanying cholera. 

Those morbid secretions which are consequent on an acute inflamma- 

' Mtiller’8 Arch. 1888, S. 96. ® Arch. g6n. de Mdd. Juin, 1842. 

, ® Unterftucb. *. Pathol. S. 106 u. 110. * Journ. de Pharm., Nov. 1837. 

» Eckstein’s Handbibl. des Ausl. Jleft. 4, S. 26-82. 
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tory process, and are accompanied by laceration of the capillaries and 
ulceration, have no claim to be reckoned amongst the transudations, see¬ 
ing that they are not the products of a simple transudation; these are 
often very rich in fibrin, but in regard to their general constitution and 
certain of their constituents, they essentially differ from the simple 
transudations. 

Like the fibrin, the alhumen occurring in transudations is tho same 
as we find in the blood and in other places ; the difierence which it ex¬ 
hibits in regard to tho character and form of its coagulation are entirely 
dependent on the relations to which we have often alluded, and which are 
fully discussed in vol. i. pp. 295 and 297. Thus,in many physiological and 
pathological transudations, we find that casein-like albumen, which does 
not coagulate on heating, is precipitated by dilute acetic acid, and sepa¬ 
rates in the form of a superficial colorless membrane when its solution is 
evaporated; we need hardly repeat that this body is albuminate of soda, 
and possesses pone of the essential characters of casein. Although 
casein has been often asserted to be a constituent of such transudations, 
and has even recently been declared (by Panum*) tp be a normal con¬ 
stituent of the blood, I have never succeeded in finding any substance of 
this nature in such fluids excepting albumen rich in alkali. 

In tho normal transudations, as for instance in tho liquor pericardii, 
in tho fluids of the cerebral and spinal membranes, the liquor amnii, 
and all those fluids which contain only little albumen, we car^ always, 
with a careful examination, detect albuminate of soda; and the same fe- 
mark applies to the fluid contained in the bullae of pemphigus, and to 
the intestinal dejections in cholera. On the other hand, we occasionalTy^ 
although rarely, meet with transudations from which all the albumen is 
precipitated on heating, in the form* of small flakes; and those are still 
more rare which become very turbid on fhe addition of water, and gra¬ 
dually deposit a sediment of pure albumen ; almost all albuminous transu¬ 
dations become, however, slightly turbid when very much diluted with 
water. Scherer® has especially directed attention to transudations 
of this kind; they are generally such as were not*B«bmittcd to analysis 
till long after their separation, or such as are found in cert&in morbid 
processes, in which the alkali of'the blood is diminished or has been 
saturated by the occurrence of an acid. It follows from these experi¬ 
ments of Scherer’s, that the mere chemical analysis of \ransudations is 
in itself of little scientific value; and if we would draw any conclusion 
regarding, the pathologico-chemical process from such an analysis, it is 
imperatively necessary that we should simultaneously institute a compa- 
tive analysis of the blood of the patient from whom the transudation 
was obtained. This is, moreover, one of the reasons why so very few of 
the analyses of morbid products at presenfedn our possession can be ap¬ 
plied to any scientific purpose. 

The quantity of albumen in different transudations is extraordinarily * 
variable; in some transudations, the amount is so small that some obser¬ 
vers have believed it to be entirely absent, as, for instance, in the tears, 
in the aqueous humor of the eye, in the liquor amnii (in the last stage of 
pregnancy), in tho fluid ip tho lateral ventricles and the spinal canal (in 

> Arcii. f. pathol. Aaat. Bd. 8, S. 251-264. ^ Pathol. Untersuchaageu. S. 78. 
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the normal and in the dropsical state), and in the fluid of the cellular 
tissue in oedema of the extremities. If, however, albumen is never en¬ 
tirely absent in these fluids, its amount in other freshly transuded fluids 
never reaches that contained in the serum of the bipod. It now becomes 
a question, whether there are any conditions inducing a more coj^ious or 
a diminished transudation of albumen through the walls of the capillaries, 
so that certain general rules, if not laws, can be established, in accordance 
with which there may be an augmentation or a diminution of the albu¬ 
men in the transudation. 

The following is one of these rules:— The quantity of albumen con¬ 
tained in a traneudation ia dependent on me system of capillaries, 
through which the transudation occurs. We are indebted to the admi¬ 
rable investigations of C. Schmidt* for our knowledge of this rule, which 
is equally importanjb in the elucidation pf the mechanical metamorphosis 
of matter, and in the explanation of morbid processes; and at which he 
arrived by a series of carefully conducted parallel analyses of normal 
and abnormal transudations. Schmidt assumes, that the transudation 
from every group of capillaries contains a definite and constant quantity 
of albumen. He found the transudation in the pleura to be richest in 
albumen (== 2'85g); that in the peritoneum considerably poorer (— 
l'13g) ; that within the cranial membranes yet more deficient in this con¬ 
stituent (0-6, nr at most O’Sg); and that of the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue tlje poorest (— 0*36g). Schmidt found this proportion of the albu- 
mfen’^to the efiused fluid in the transudations of one and the same individual, 
who was suffering from Bright’s disease; and he conv^ced himself by 
‘filrther investigations regarding the normal transudation of the cerebral 
capillaries and hydrocephalic effusions, that not only does the quantity of 
albumen always remain tolerably eqhal when there is an excess of the 
transudation, but also, when, "after the removal of older effusion, a new 
transudation occurs through the same capillaries. In the normal cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid of a dog, Schmidt found 0'24g of organic matter; in chronic 
hydrocephalus of a child, at the first and at a second paracentesis, 0*1568 
and 0*1798, *** acute hydrocephalus 0*378, 0*6498, ^'^d 1*0408 ; in a 

pleuritic ti’ansudation, obtained by paracentesis, 2*618; in that obtained 
after death from the same person, 2*868 > in the first peritoneal transu- 
dationy obtained by paracentesis, 0*3668 » tbe second, from the same 
person, 0*8958.‘ I collected 33*8 grammes of transudation from the peri¬ 
cardium of a perfectly healthy criminal within three minutes after his de¬ 
capitation; it contained 0*8798 of albumen, with 0*0938 of other organic 
matter, and 0*0898 of salts. In the fluid, in a case of hydropericardium ex 
vacuo (in pulmonary tuberculosis), I found 1*5438 of albumen. In ex¬ 
amining the dropsical transudations in the dead body of a drunkard with 
true and well-developed granular liver, I found, in the fluid of the peri¬ 
cardium, 1*0638 albumen; in that of the pleura, 1*8528» io that of 
the peritoneum, 1*0448; and in, that of the'cerebral ventricles, 0*5648. 
In a peritoneal transudation, in a case of cancer of the liver (where the 
liver extended two inches below the navel), I once found 4*3518 of albu- 
umn, besides 0*5988 of extractive matters, and 0*8900 of salts; while, on 
the other hand, in hydrssmia (consequent on ^chronic ulceraUon of the 

' Cbarakteristik der Cholera. S. 14S. 
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follicles of the large intestine), I have found only l*127g of albumen, 
•with 0-448g of extractive matters, and l*014g of salts. In the transu¬ 
dation from the cerebral capillaries, in hydrocephalus ex vaeuo (cerebral 
atrophy in an old man), ! found 0*144g ; in congenital hydrocephalus, 
0-0128; and in hydrocele, 6-2838, 4*9828, 4-0558, and 3-4108 of pure 
albumen. 

Without quoting any additional results obtained either by myself or 
under my superintendence, and some of which support, while others are 
opposed to the law which Schmidt has attempted to establish, I will 
merely give a few numbers obtained by other chemists; in an effusion 
within the cerebral ventricles Berzelius* found 0-1668, Mulder 0-0550, 
and Tennant 0-8038 of albumen; in a transudation within the perito¬ 
neum, V. Bibra® found 2-90, Vogel* S'3§, in one case and only 0-098 in 
another, Dublanc (like v. Bibral 2-90, Marehand 0-2380, and Simon* 
0-840 of albumen; in a case of hydrocele the last-named chemist found 
4-838 and V. Bibra 4-80, and in oedema of the feet Simon found O-TOg 
of albumen. 

If we compare the results of different analysts, it might seem at first 
sight that they are opposed to Schmidt’s postulate, that the transudation 
of each individual group of capillaries has a special and a constant com¬ 
position ; but a closer examination of the relations accompanying these 
transudations renders it tolerably evident that this proposition is unques¬ 
tionably established, but that, like all natural laws, it is modified in its 
results or actions by other valid laws, and that thus its direct recognition 
is not very obvious. We can, therefore, only demonstrate this proposi¬ 
tion when we compare with one another the simultaneous transudatioiis^ 
of different capillary groups under identical conditions. We lihen cer¬ 
tainly find that the relative quantity of albumen is tolerably equal in 
the different transudations, ^ut we must n«t hence conclude, as Schmidt 
seems inclined to assume, that the quantity of albumen in the transuda¬ 
tion of each group of capillaries is, under all conditions, represented by 
a definite number; for different conditions may come into play, which 
exert an influence on the composition of the trans»4S't^oii- The transu¬ 
dation is not the result of merely a single faetor; it depends not only 
on the thickness or the delicacy cf the capillaries, but on the rapidity 
of the current of blood, and on the constitution of the blood .itself. 
Even if there were not sufficient positive facts to establish the position 
that the composition of the transudation from the same capillary system 
varies under different conditions, we might d priori conclude that, on 
the one hand, when the current of blood in the capillaries is very slow, 
and there is great distension of their walls, the composition of tho 
transudation will be very different from what it would have been under 
opposite conditions, and that, on the othej; hand, its composition, and 
consequently its amount of albumen, will vary extremely with the vary¬ 
ing physical and chemical characters of the blood. 

The capillaries also appear to vary in their capacity for transudation 

' Lehrb. d. Ch. Bd. 9, S. 198. 
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in different stages of the development of serous membranes; thus, for 
instance, according to Vogt and Scherer,* the liquor amnii in the human 
subject contains more albumen and more solid constituents generally 
during the early than in the last stages of pregnancy, Vogt found 
I'OTTg of albumen in the fourth month, and 0*667® after the sixth 
month; Scherer found 0*7678 in the fifth month, and only 0*0828 after 
the beginning of the ninth month; Mack found 0*370 and 0*2648 i** 
liquor amnii at the full time. Three analyses of the liquor amnii, which 
were conducted by myself, coincide most nearly with those of Mack. 

From the simple application of the few analyses which have hitherto 
been made, we may, by induction, establish the proposition, that the 
transudation will be richer in albumen in proportion to the elownem with 
which the blood passes through the capillaries. When the circulation is 
obstructed in the abdominal veins by the presence of large tumors, wo 
find that the transudations contain a larger amount of albumen than in 
those cases in which the circulation of the blood in the veins is retarded 
by lesser mechanical obstructions, such as hepatic disturbances accom¬ 
panied with contraction of the parenchyma of the liver, &c. When the 
disturbance in the circulation of the blood in one capillary system is so 
considerable, as is the case in inflammatory hypermmia, the transudation 
will be far richer in albumen; and hence we find that all the fibrinous 
transudations are on an average far richer in albumen than the so-called 
serous ones. In the fluid of acute hydrocephalus we find, that while 
thei'e is* an absence of fibrin, there is less albumen than in many other 
serous transudations, but always a larger quantity than in chronic 
diydrocephalus, &c. 

The constitution of the blood forms a third condition, which exerts an 
influence on the quantity of albumeu, as well as on the general compo¬ 
sition of the transudations;..for the poorei^ the blood is in albumen., 
the less of this substance will be present in the transudation. C. Schmidt 
has, however, decisively shown, with reference to the dropsical accumu¬ 
lations in Bright’s disease, where the blood is constantly rendered poor 
in albumen from thj? quantity of this substance carried off by the urine, 
that this ‘ diminution, when compared with the transudations in dropsy, 
arises from other causes. In the tuansudation dependent on the me¬ 
chanical obstruction of the blood in the abdominal vessels, the blood at 
the same time? being highly albuminous, we find more albumen (as in 
hepatic affections, heart-diseases, &c.) than in that variety which origi¬ 
nates in hydraemic blood (as in Bright’s disease, cancer, pulmonary 
tuberculosis, or after copious losses of the juices, &c.) 

In considering the transudations, we must not overlook a circumstance 
to which we have elsawhere drawn attention, namely, that when the 
transudations stagnate for a prolonged period in a serous cavity, without 
being either resorbed or artificially removed, as is most frequently the 
I case in hydrocele, ovarian dropsy, and other dropsical fluids contained 
in closed cavities, the aqueous and some portion, of the saline parts are 
in general again absorbed, so that the fluid, on examination, appears to 
he far more concentrated, and richer in albumen, than is in general the 
c^e with such transudations. 

' Zeitschr. f. wissenscliaftl. Zoologie. Bd. 1, S. 88-92. 
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Even if we cannot anticipate that these propositions can be fully esta¬ 
blished in science until they have been confirmed by further and more 
systematically conducted investigations, they yet promise to throw some 
light on this obscure department of pathological chemistry, and to aid 
in associating into one distinct scientific whole those disjointed facts 
which have been concealed amidst a mass of imaginary erases and other 
chimeras of the same nature. Perhaps we may not bo too sanguine, if 
we look forward to a period in the history of pathology, when these 
three factors shall yield results from which we may establish a numerical 
equation which shall express the pathologico-physical process of the 
transudation. 

Although the chemical investigations of the transudations afford us 
some prospect of a nearer recognition of the mechanical interchange of 
matter in the healthy and the diseased animal body, they leave us wholly 
in the dark as to the chemical metamorphoses which these substances 
undergo during and after their transudation. This is especially the case 
in reference to those substances which are concealed amongst the ex¬ 
tractive matters; as for instance, the protein-oxides, pyin, and other 
matters which probably belong to regressive metamorphosis. These ex¬ 
tractive matters consist to a great extent of a substance which is soluble 
in water, but insoluble in alcohol, and which may be precipitated by 
basic acetate of load. It resembles Mulder’s tritoxide of protein, but 
exhibits a different composition when it is present in sufficient quantity 
to be submitted to an elementary analysis. The same is the case' Avith 
the substance Avhich is precipitable by acetic acid, and very frequently 
occurs in the older transudations. It seddom possesses the propt-i ty, 
ascribed by Giiterbock to pyin, of being, soluble in acetic acid, but when 
we succeed in separating it fronf the albumen which is simultaneously 
precipitated by the acetic ^cid, and otharwiso purifying it, it exhibits 
such a different composition, that we cannot even decide from the analysis 
whether or not it is a product of the oxidation of protein. This sub¬ 
stance does not occur in fresh transudations. 

The extractive matters are generally present in .larger quantities in the 
transudations than in the corresponding intercellular fluid or serum of the 
blood. They are commonly morcknumerous in the older stagnating fluids 
than in those which have been more recently separated, and are relatively 
less considerable in the fibrinous than the serous tranmidations; whilst 
in the serum of the normal blood the ratio of the albumen (without fat) 
to the extractive matters is as 100 to 5, it is as 100 to S or even to 16 ' 
in fresh fibrinous transudations, and in fresh serous trat .udations • it is 
as 100 to 12 or even to 30, and in the older serous ones, as 100 to 42, 
or even to 86. Prom hence we might conclude that these substances 
transude from the blood into the cavities in larger quantities than the 
albumen, and this is proved to be the case by the analyses of normal 
transudatioM, as for instance, of the fluid within the peripardium, the 
cerebral and spinal fluids, the liquor amnii, the tears, and the aqueous 
humor, m which the ratio rises to 100 : 300; indeed the quantity of 
album en may b© so much diminished as scarcely to be quantitatively 
determinable, although its presence may be qualitatively proved by the 
ordinary tests for the u,lbuminates, as for instance, by Millon’s (see vol. i. 
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*p. 290). In general, however, the extractive matters present great varia¬ 
tions in quantity, partly because they are somewhat increased ‘ by the 
chemical treatment employed for the albuminates, and partly because 
they stand in very various relations to the quantity of water transuded, 
either owing to the constitution of the blood, or to the peculiar structure 
of different systems of'capillaries. Then, too, it must be borne in mind, 
that in the older originally fibrinous transudations, in which morphologi¬ 
cal formations have been developed, one portion of the albumen passes 
into these, whilst another part is converted into extractive substances, 
which may therefore be both relatively and absolutely augmented in the 
analysis. Hence it would be superfluous to give the various quantities 
of extractive matters assigned by our analyses to these transudations. 

Scherer found in a dropsical ovarian fluid a “ modification of mucin," 
precipitable by water and acetic acid. I have three times observed a 
similar body in the fluids of hydrocele. 

Mack found 0*993 an*! 0*913 of extractive matters in the liquor amnii 
at the full term of pregnancy, Scherer only 0*062 f-he same period, 
but 0*7242 in that of a foetus in the fifth month. 

We find only small quantities of neutral saponifiable and saponified 
fats in the transudations; but even here the nature of the capillaries 
through which these transudations pass is not without some influence, 
for the fluids of the capillaries of the cerebral membranes, of the peri¬ 
cardium, of the subcutaneous areolar tissue, as well as of the aqueous 
humot, are very poor in these substances; although here also, in certain 
pathological-cases, they are often increased relatively to the albumen; 
bid? this is only the case when the fluid in question is very deficient in 
albumen. In transudations which are richer in albumen, the relation 
between the saponifiable and saponified fats differs little from that exhi¬ 
bited in the blood. We find, however, from more exact comparison of 
the individual analyses, that the capillaries must possess a greater per¬ 
meability for these fats than for the albumen. Thus, for instance, the 
amount of fat in the solid residue of fibrinous transudations is always 
somewhat greater th^that in the solid residue of the intercellular fluid 
of the blood ; and this probably contributes in some degree to the plasti¬ 
city of the transudations, to the formation of pus-corpuscles, &c. The 
liquor tgnnii forms an exception to the general experience on this point; 
for in the latter nnonths of pregnancy, when its albumen is diminished, 
it becomes very rich in fat, and indeed has been found to be actually 
turbid from the presence of fat-globules: this fat is, however, not a pro¬ 
duct of secretion of the amnion, but is secreted by the sebaceous glands 
of the foetus ; in fact it is a portion of the vernix caseosa. Mack* found 
0*125 and 0*0188 of fat in the liquor amnii, and I found 0*0983 *** 
full period. 

The non-saponifiable fats or lipoids, cholesterin and serolin, usually 
gpeur in transudations in far larger quantity than the true fats: choles- 
tcrin is especially found in the fluid of ovarian dropsies, and even 
oftener in the fluid of hydrocele, in such quantity that these transuda- 
tions present the appearance of opaque fluids in which glistening 
nacreous bands of crystals may be seen on agitation, or even occur as a 
« Heller’s Arch.' Bd. 2, S. 218-224. 
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soft semi-fluid mass of cbolcsterin. As a general rule, transudations,* 
and especially those of a norms'! character, are by no means so rich in 
cholesterin as to admit of a quantitative determination of this consti¬ 
tuent ; but from the microscopic examination of the ether-extract even 
of normal transudations, we may arrive at the certain conclusion that 
the amount of cholesterin in the fluid cither exceeds, or at all events 
very nearly reaches that of the true fats. The capillarics.gcnerally have 
the power under certain, not yet accurately determined, conditions of 
allowing the transudation of cholesterin in larger quantity than other 
substances; for it is not only in the above-mentioned cases of dropsy 
that we find accumuhations of cholesterin; the choroid plexus of the 
brain, which secretes a fluid that is very poor in fibrin, is not unfre- 
qnently found to be covered with an entire crust of»minute plates of this 
lipoid; and how many analyses are there of the transudations into the 
peritoneum and pleura, in whicli the quantity of cholesterin has been 
noted as strikingly great! Indeed ive might almost believe that the 
walls of the vessels possess a peculiar attractive power for the cholesterin, 
■when we reflect on the atheromatous process which is so common in the 
artci’ies, if these accumulations of cholesterin cannot be more simply 
(even if not completely) explained by the circninstanco that water, albu¬ 
minous substances, and salts, are more readily absorbed from the 
transuded fluid by the lymphatics, or some other means, than the cholcs- 
terin, or that by a process of partial absorption its solvent is taken up 
and removed, and that it is thus compelled to separate iii a» solid 
crystalline form in the cavity in which the transudation occurred. 

In a hydrocele-fluid, which formed a tolerably consistent pulp^I 
found 3*041 of pure cholesterin (amounting to 38*202J{ of the solid 
residue), and in another fluid of the same nature l*5t59j{; Simon,' in a 
similar case, found 0*84„ of cholesterin, ■^ith a little olein and margarin. 

Serolin, which forms libxagonal or rhombic tablets, whose crystallo- 
metric determination has been given in the first volume, and which may 
be so readily distinguished from cholesterin and crystalHzable fatty acids 
by its peculiar shape, always occurs with the chplestcrin in the transu¬ 
dations, but seldom in any considerable (quantity. 

Since Pettenkofer’s discovery of his admirable test for the detection 
of the resinous acids of the hilr, many chemists who have investigated 
morbid transudations have met with these substances iiudropsical fluids; 
and it was only to be expected that these substances, if they occurred 
in the blood, should also simultaneously pass into the transudations. In 
every case in which I have hitherto examined dropsical effusions de- 
penaent on affections of the liver, I have found in the alcoholic extract, 
if it has been previously extracted with ether, and usually also in the 
ether-extract, substances which gave the well-known reaction very dis¬ 
tinctly and rapidly, so that they could not be confounded with olein. In 
dropsy from heart-disease (without any secondary affection of the live^ 
or from Bright’s disease, I never succeeded in detecting these biliary 
matters. On the other hand, I was much surprised to find unquestiona¬ 
ble traces of the resinous biliary acids, together with large quantities of 
cholesterin, in two cases of hyTooele, when neither by physical exami- 

‘ Medio. Ciiem.*%d. 2 , S. 682 £or English translation, toI. 2, p. 4953. 
von. ij. 4 
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nation of the patients, nor from the history of their cases, could I detect 
any evidence of an existing or previous hepatic affection. This ^rcum- 
stance must remain unexplained till further investigations are instituted. 

I must not altogether omit to mention, that from the alcoholic extract 
of the liquor amnii, and still more from that of the vernix casoosa of an 
infant that had gone its full time, I obtained a substance which, although 
precipitable only by basic acetate of lead, gave no biliary reaction with 
sugar and sul^mric acid: the ammonia-salt of »this acid crystallized 
under the microscope in broad plates. 

That hile-pigment passes into the trahsudations, both normal and 
morbid, in cases' of icterus, was long ago inferred from the characteristic 
color of such fluids, and has subsequently been placed beyond a doubt 
by chemical experiments. It is, however, remarkable that in the two 
above-mentiohed cases of hydrocele, in which resinous biliary acids were 
found, traces of bile-pigment were also present, besides a very large 
amount of cholesterin. Its presence might have been very easily esta¬ 
blished with certainty, but it was not rendered perceptible until a part of 
the albumen had been precipitated from the fluid by acetic acid, when, 
on boiling, there was formed a green coagulum, and the supernatant 
fluid appeared of a somewhat deep-green color. 

Heller has arrived at similar results in his investigation of various 
putrid, purulent, sanguineous hydrocele-fluids; but he also found ui'ic 
acid, urea, margarate of soda, and glycocholatc of soda in abundance. 

It lyis been already mentioned (in vol. i. p. 258) that sugar is found 
in the serous exudations in diabetes, in the same manner as bile-pigment 
in^terus. After the discovery of this substance in healthy blood, it 
might be expected that it would likewise occur in the ordinary transu- 
dations, but there is no direct proof that this is the case, since the 
quantities which we obtain for analysis are generally too small to allow 
of any accurate search for sugar. • 

In a kilogramme and a half [or nearly three pints and a half] of the 
peritoneal transudation of a drunkard with granular liver (a quantity 
which would have been quite sufficient for the determination of sugar, if 
it had Been jpresent in fhe same proportion as in normal blood-serum), I 
sought in vain for this substance ; but after w^^t has been already re¬ 
marked (see vol. i. p. 483), regarding tlfe formation of sugar in the liver, 
it is probable th^t the production of sugar is interfered with in cases 
of hepatic disease, which might account for its not being found in this 
case. ' 

We have already spoken (in vol. i. p. 154) of the occurrence of urea 
in normal and excessive transudations. Since this substance has been 
found even in the aqueous humor as well as in the liquor amnii, and has 
also been detected by C. Schmidt^ in the fluid exudation in a case of 
chronic hydrocephalus in which no renal disease was present, we might 
fairly assume that it occurs in the circulating blood, and escapes through 
file walls of the capillaries in these parts with the water and other sub- 
Btances which permeate easily, and is then found in the exudations in a 
Quantity corresponding to the amount of urea in the blood; indeed, if 
tiie functions of the lymphatics were disturbed, it might even accumu- 
' Charaktttriatik dor Cholera. S. 124. * 
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late in larger quantity, since in all probability it passes through thft 
animal membranes far more readily than other organic substances, or at 
all events as easily as the alkaline salts. Hence the reason why it is so 
frequently met with in the transudations in renal affections is simply 
this, that under these eir cum Stances it accumulates in the blood in much 
larger quantities than usual, and such as admit of being easily detected. 

Marchand* once found ()-42{l of urea in a peritoneal effusion in a 
woman, which contained 4’788 of solid constituents. 

Since urea is often found in such large quantities in the exudations 
from the capillaries, we should naturally expect that the other products 
of retrograde metamorphosis (whether as yet detected or not in the 
blood), as for instance, hippuric acid, creatine, uric acid, &c., would also 
occur there; but these, and such like substances, have at all events not 
as yet been recognized in such fluids by any analyst. It is more than 
probable that creatine occurs in the liquor nmnii, for Scherer obtained 
from it, by means of chloride of zinc, a substance very similar to Pct- 
tenkofer’s creatine and zinc compound. 

In addition to the salts formed by the combination of the alkalies with 
fatty acids (the soaps), the transudations likewise contain other organic- 
acid salts; the alkali in them is certainly for the most part in combina¬ 
tion with the albumen, but, as has been already mentioned, we sometimes 
find no albuminate of soda in the transuded fluid, and yet the ash is rich 
in alkaline carbonates: indeed, every transudation, if it only contains 
this alkaline albuminate, also contains other compounds of alkalies with 
organic acids, which dissolve readily In spirit, and impart to the alco¬ 
holic extract its well-marked hygroscopic properties. If the spirituous 
extract has been freed as completely as possible from fat and fatty 
acids, we yet always obtain carli)nates on incineration. But what the 
acid is, and whether there are more acids than one, are points which 
cannot be determined in 'consequence o^' the small quantity of the sub¬ 
stance or substances in question in the transudation, and even in its solid 
residue. We should be somewhat inclined to believe thafr this ricid in 
combination with an alkali might be lactic ac^d^ since this acid must at 
all events pass from the muscles into the blood,* and mui^ likewise be 
conveyed to the blood by the process of digestion. Those disturbances 
of the circulation on wWch excessive transudations depend, are usually 
associated with a diminished interchange of gases in the lungs, 'and con¬ 
sequently a less regular oxidation of the combustible constituents of the 
blood: hence it is very probable that under such conditions alkaline 
lactates make their way through the capillaries in excessive quantity, 
and that the absolute and relative augmentation of the alcoholic extract 
(as well as of its ash) in the transudation, as compared with the blood- 
gerum, depends on its larger quantity of lactafes. If the blood becomes 
acid, as Scherer* has shown to be the case in many forms of puerperal 
fever, it il very natural that the transudations should also contain a free 
acid; in these cases, Scherer has convinced himself, by direct aBalyBi?, 
of the presence of lactic acid. In a transudation of this nature he found 
O'lOSg of free hydrated lactic acid. 

We do not meet with true acid transudations, except when the blood 
' Journ. f. pr. Qh- Bd. 11, R. 458. a UnUrsuoh t. Patbologie. S. 147-194. 
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previously contains a free acid; for, in the first place, it is improbable 
that the vralls of the capillaries should, during the act of simple transu¬ 
dation, possess the power of decomposing the salts of the blood into 
acids and bases, and that they should allow only of the transudation of 
the former; in the simple tranmdations nO supplementary development 
of free acid appears, however, to occur ; it is only when suppuration and 
similar processes have taken place in exudations that the fluid is observed 
to have an acid reaction; indeed, it is generally dependent on a process 
of fermentation set up in the fat. 

Simon* once examined a specimen of the fluid of pemphigus which had 
a strong acid re:t«tion; he considered the free acid to be the acetic, in 
consequence of its apparent volatility; this was doubtless an uncommon 
condition; the fat, in this case, as in ordinary pus, may undergo butyric 
fermentation; for all vesicular cutaneous eruptions, whether they are 
produced artificially by vesicants, or are the natural morbid phenomena 
of pemphigus, herpes, or eczema, have an alkaline reaction, and contain 
albumen, as Andral® had formerly observed, and belong to the simple 
transudations. It is only the vesicular cutanebus eruption, which is 
known as sudamina, which invariably presents an acid reaction; it, how¬ 
ever, does not arise, like the other vesicular eruptions, in consequence 
of local congestion; the fluid witliin the vesicles in sudamhia contains 
no albumen, and hence is not to be classed amongst the transudations. 
We shall return to the causes of this acid reaction when we treat of the 
sweat., 

Heintz’ has found a ci'ystallizable organic acid, which sublimed with- 
ou^ecomposition, and presented a very great similarity to succinic acid 
in the fluid of cysts containing echinococci (see vol. i. p. 77); as Des- 
saigne'* has proved that succinic acid may be formed from butyric acid 
by oxidation, we need na longer regard, the occurrence of succinic acid 
in the animal organism as extraordinary. * 

It may be readily inferred from some of the preceding observations 
that the soluble mineral salts transude through the walls of the capilla¬ 
ries in larger quantity than any organic matter ; but a review of most of 
the good analyses of these exudations, in so far as the subject has been 
yet investigated, leads us to regard the following points as established : 
water in every case transudes in the ^eatest quantity; the fibrinous 
transudations whi/)h approximate most nearly, to the plasma, in reference 
to their amount of solid constituents, contain almost constantly rather 
less salts than the intercellular fluid; while the average amount of 
mineral substances in the latter is about 0‘85g, we usually find in fibri¬ 
nous transudations from 0-73 to 0-82g of salts. In the true dropsical 
accumulations the proportion of the salts is, however, very different; 
such fluids contain an atnount of salts often exceeding that which is 
found in normal blood-serum, the number sometimes rising to 0*86, or 
even to 0'96g ; here, however, the general rule also holds good, that the 
ffansujdation contains rather less salts that the corresponding liquor 

> Med. Chem. Bd. 2, S. 679 for English translation, vol. 2, p. 4881. 

* Compt. rend. T. 26, p. 660-667. 

• Jenaisohe Ann. d. Physiol, u. Med. Bd. 1, S. 180-191. 

• < Compt. rend. T. 30, p. 60. 
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sanguinis; for in dropsy the blood is always rich in salts, as we have 
already seen in vol. i. p. 623. In proportion to the richness of the drop¬ 
sical blood, so much the richer in salts is the transudation; the latter, 
however, always contains a fraction less salts than the former. This 
proposition can only be established by a careful comparison of all the 
analyses which we at present possess ; but the careful investigations of 
Schmidt have rendered it certain that it may be regarded as a law which 
may be expressed by a general formula. Schmidt has, however, further 
shown that this rule presents an exception when, simultaneously with 
the transudation in the interior of the body, there is an elimination of 
albumen externally, that is to say, when albuminuria is at the same 
time present: in that case, a larger quantity of salts, and far less albu¬ 
men transude through the capillaries of the peritoneum into its cavity 
than would have been the case if there wer^ no external loss of albumen; 
hence in such cases the number representing the mineral salts often 
equals, and may even exceed, that of the organic matters. 

A similar condition to that which Ave have just noticed may occur with 
regard to the amount of salts in the liquor amnii: in the fifth month of 
pregnancy we find, according to Scherer, 0'925j{ of salts with 0'767{} of 
albumen ; the albumen is here not lost, but is otherwise applied, and 
hence the considerable and extraordinary augmentation of the salts in 
the transudation of the amnion : towards the end of pregnancy the ratio 
of the albumen to the salts is still more unfavorable ; in tnesi? cases 
there has been found only 0-37JJ of albumen with 0-02{j of salts, and 
Scherer found actually only 0'082}{ of the former Avith 0‘706{{ of"tlie 
latter. 

The relative proportion of tho«alts in the transudations through the 
intestinal capillaries in cholera, or in diitfrhoea after drastic purgatives, 
is altogether peculiar ; in these transudations the quantity of the salts is 
five, or’even seven times as great as that of the albumen ; at the same 
time they are richer in water than those of any other kind; there is 
here no direct proportion between the composition of the blood and that of 
the transudation, as in the dropsical effusions; but we rather*observo that 
the fluids stand in an inverse rehition to one another, the blood being 
poorer in water, poorer in salts, and far richer in albumen, than the 
effused fluid. (See our observations on the evacuations and the blood in 
cholera, vol. i. pages 539 and 634.) * 

The salts occurring in the transudations arc precisely similar in their 
nature to those of the intercellular fluid, and they are found in almost 
exactly the same relative proportions to one another in the transudation 
and in the blood-serum ; as in the Tatter fluid, ^e chlorides considerably 
preponderate over the phosphates, sulphates, and carbonates, and the 
soda-compounds over'those of potash. A very important exception to 
this rule, in so far as the physiology of secretion is concerned, has been 
observed by C. Schmidt in the constitution of the salts which occur in 
the fluid within the lateral ventricles of the brain (the transudation from 
the choroid plexus). Whilst the transudation from the pia mater and 
arachnoid contains the salts in precisely the same proportions as occur in 
the fluids of other serous membranes, the mineral constituents here 
contain a great excess of potassium-compounds and phosphates, so that 
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the proportion of the potassium to the sodium, and that of the phos¬ 
phates to the chlorides, approximates more nearly to that which is pre¬ 
sented by the salts contained in the blood-cells. .While ^according to 
Schmidt) there are contained in the salts of the transudation from the 
peripheral cerebral capillaries 2'8g of potassium with 40*0g of sodium 
(a ratio almost identical with that which is presented by the salts of the 
scrum), the salts of the transudation from the choroid plexus contain on 
an average IT'Sg of potassium, and only 27*28 of sodium. In the same 
manner the constitution of the transudation within the lateral ventricles 
approximates to that of the blood-cells in regard to the chlorides and 
phosphates ; while in 100 parts of the salts of the serum there are con¬ 
tained 5*6 of phosphoric acid with 45*2 of clilorine, Schmidt found 8-9g 
of phosphoric acid and 37*68 of chlorine in the salts in central hydro¬ 
cephalus. Hence the cerebro-spinal fluid is not to be regarded as a mere 
tranaudation or filtrate from the blood, but as a peculiar secretion in 
whose formation the blood-corpuscleS appear to take an essential part in 
so far as the salts arc concerned. 

We may further ycadily convince ourselves that alhaline carbonates 
are also present in the normal alkaline transudations, by placing’ fresh 
fluids of this kind which have been obtained by paracentesis^ a vacuum, 
and as completely as possible removing the gas, then adding acetic acid 
without allowing the access of air, expelling from the serum the absorbed 
carbocic acid which has been liberated by the action of the air-pump, as 
well as by displacement with hydrogen gas, and determining it in the 
oriJjnary manner; in short, by applying the method which I* adopted 
for the determination of the combined carbonic acid in the blood. 

In cholera, and after the use of drastic purgatives, the composition of 
the salts in the transudations—that is to say, in the intestinal dejections 
—diflers essentially from that in ordinary efFuVsions ; here, according to 
the accurate investigations of Schmidt, tlie compounds of chlonine and 
sodium, preponderate over the phosphates and the potassium-compounds 
even to a greater extent than in ordinary transudations. On the other 
hand, transpdatjons iif any other nature that may accompany the cholera 
process generally present the opposite relation to the ordinary serous 
eflTusioqf; whilst, for instance, in other’oases, the normal as well as the 
excess!^ transudations from the cerebral capillaries contain only a small 
amount of solid constituents, in which the mineral substances preponde¬ 
rate over the organic in ratios varying from 5 : 2 to 17 : 4 tor from 2*5 : 

1 to 4*25 : 1), we find that in cholera the cerebral transudations are not 
only far richer in solid constituents, but that of these the organic actu¬ 
ally exceed those of a mineral nature; amongst the latter the com¬ 
pounds of sodium and chlorine occur, however, in far less quantity than 
in ordinary transudations; indeed the potassium-compounds and the 
phosphates must preponderate the more, since the serum in cholera con¬ 
tains far more of these cbmpounds than normal serum. Unfortunately, 
Schmidt had no opportunity of making an accurate analysis of the salts 
of the cerebro-spinal fluid in cholera, in order to prove by numerical re¬ 
sults the preponderance of the phosphates and of the chloride of potas- 
"sium in tms transudation. 

* I Berichte d. k. sacks. Oesellsoh. d. Wiss. Bd. 1, S. 96-100. 
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No salts of ammonia can be detected in normal and fresh transudations 
obtained by paracentesis (sec vol. i. p. 403); and if some observers have 
believed that they ha^ found them, this was dependent on the causes of 
error to which we have already alluded. Even in several secretions of 
long standing in the tunica vaginalis testis, I was unable to recognize 
ammonia with certainty. If indeed we attach any importance to the 
analyses of fluids actually becoming putrid, we might then always find 
ammonia ; and, on the other hand, we must of necessity always find ammo¬ 
nia in the intestinal transudations, since the decomposition of such sub¬ 
stances proceeds with such extraordinary rapidity in the intestine, that 
we must altogether abstain from analyzing them, if we wait till we can 
obtain them in their perfectly pure, native state. Ammonia must, how¬ 
ever, be found, and indeed has been found by Schmidt in all transuda¬ 
tions arising from blood containing ammonia or much urea (see vol. i. 
p. 034), and hence it is not uncommonly met with in dropsical exudations 
in albuminuria. 

Finally, we may very readily convince ourselvds that the transudations, 
like the animal fluids generally, contain free gasesy^j employing a simple 
gas-apparatus in communication with the air-pump. Amongst the mix¬ 
ture of gas^'-that are evolved from the transudation, carbonic acid is 
found to preponderate, although the presence of oxygen and nitrogen 
may be recognized with certainty. From determinations which can cer¬ 
tainly only be regarded as approximate ones, I obtained from fveslutrans- 
udations discharged by paracentesis, on an average, a less quantity of 
gas generally, but always relatively more carbonic acid than from Ijie 
fresh blood-serum of persons for whom venesection had been prescribed 
solely in consequence of plethora^ 

The apparatus which I employed for this somewhat snperficial investi¬ 
gation was constructed in the following manner: Two flasks are united 
to one another by glass tubes and corks; in the lower one we place the 
fluid to be examined, and in the upper one, which is two-necked, we 
place pure almond or olive-oil; from the lateral tube there proceeds a 
glass-tube filled with oil to the bottom of a third* fliftsk; thi^ last flask, 
whose bottom is covered with oil, is brought in connection with the air- 
pump. On now making a vacmfin, the bubbles of gas which are deve¬ 
loped from the blood rise into the upper flask (which staqds reverled upon 
the lower one), and drive the oil through the communicating tube into 
the third flask ; if now we allow air again to enter the last flask, the oil 
is only in part forced back into the upper flask; the bulk of the gases 
contained in it is diminished to the volume corresponding to the external 
atmospheric pressure. Since any resorption bv the aqueous fluid in the 
lower flask is prevented by the oil, we may at all events form some idea 
of the quantity of gases which such fluids contain. 

It is unnecessary to give a special description of the diflerent methods 
which may be devised for the qualitative and quantitative analysis of thS* 
transudations, since the same rules hold here which we have fully noticed 
when treating of the “ analysis of the blood” and of the individual ani¬ 
mal substances, in their respective chapters in the first volume. We 
Hiay, however, be permitted to make the«single remark that here, as in¬ 
deed in every investigation of an animal fluid, the microscopical analysis 
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must always precede the chemical. Thus, for instance, the presence of 
blood-corpuscles would at once destroy any claim that the fluid might 
otherwise possess to the character of a pure transudation; again, if the 
object itself be not pure, the results of the experiment must be in a cor¬ 
responding degree worthless. The same observation equally applies if 
vibriones and other formations which accompany putrefaction are present. 
If none of these are to be observed, wo may frequently perceive cells in 
the transudation, which resemble lymph-corpuscles or pus-cells. With¬ 
out further investigation, they have, however, no more claim to bo con¬ 
sidered as pus-corpuscles, than those which are produced from mucous 
membranes; it is only when true pus is presefit (and in some cases it is 
very difficult to decide this point) that the object should be regarded as 
not a pure exudation. In transudations which contain no. fibrin, the sub¬ 
stances in suspension, as, for instance, fat, epithelial cells, cells in the 
process of development, and similar bodies, must naturally be separated 
as far as is possible from the fluid by filtration; if, on the other hand, 
coagulated fibrin be present, its absolute quantity cannot be determined 
with accuracy; we mijst further ascertain by microscopical investigations 
whether an excess or^;i|eficicncy of morphological elements bo present, 
and we must obviously'take this circumstance into considejjation in esti¬ 
mating the quantity of fibrin contained in the transudation. 

The quantitative relations in which the various transudations, either 
in the nqymal or excessive state, arc thre^n off from the blood, are so 
various, that no general rule can be established even for each individual 
c^illary system. They become, however, of the highest importance in 
relation both to the mechanical and the chemical metamorphosis of 
matter in the healthy and the diseased animal body ; but here the 
amount of the transudation is only of’intercst in so far as the individual 
cases have reference to speefal conditions, > and may accordingly be 
applied to the est-ablishment of a more general view. 

As in the preceding pages we have already sufficiently noticed the 
genesis of the transudation, in so far as we need here consider the gene¬ 
ral metamorphosis of liiatter, it only further remains for us to allude to 
the physiological value of the normal transudations, and the uses of the 
abnormal ones as channels for pathological processes (as after inwardly 
directed crises, &c.); but this is unnecessary, since the former pertains 
to purely physical physiology, and the latter are altogether beyond the 
domain of scientific investigation. 


MILK. 

« This glandular secretion, which is peculiar to the mammalia, is gene¬ 
rally of a white, but frequently of a bluish-white color, more rarmy of 
a somewhat yellowish tinge, opaque, without odor, of a slightly sweet 
taste, and an alkaline reaction. Its specific gravity fluctuates, accord¬ 
ing to Scherer,* between 1'018 and 1*045, but in women is on an average 
1;032 (Simon). 

* Handwurterb. der Physiol. Bd. 2, S. 449-476. 
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As is well known, milk, when allowed to stand for some time, exhibits 
on its surface a thick, fatty, yellowish-white stratum, the cream, while 
the fluid below has become poorer in fat, and has, therefore, a greater 
specific gravity than fresh milk, and has likewise a more bluish-white 
color. When milk stands in a not very low temperature, it gradually 
begins to exhibit an acid reaction, remaining for some time thinly fluid, 
more especially after it has been repeatedly boiled. ” But if it has not 
been boiled, and the temperature be somewhat .above the moan, and if 
there should be considerable electrical tension in the atmosphere, the 
acid will increase to so great a degree that the casein of the milk will 
be precipitated; that is to say, the milk will coagulate, become thick^ 
and gradually be converted into a moderately thick pulp. The milk 
may be made to coagula te artificially by rennet, both when it has an 
acid as well ad an alkaline reaction (see vol. i. p. 334). When ex¬ 
posed to rapid evaporation, milk becomes coated with a dense white 
membrane. 

It would, of course, be superfluous to make any remarks as to the 
mode of 2 }rocuring vimmaX milk ; it must, howeverjj^be observed, that it 
frequently is extremely difficult to obtain any cOjiBfiiderable quantity of 
milk from woten who are suckling. We need not, however, enumerate 
any of the well-known manipulations and methods, which are familiar 
to every practitioner, for procuring a sufficient quantity of milk to serve 
for a physical examination. The special forms of apparatus wnployed 
for this purpose arc almost all based upon the principle of rarefaction 
or suction, but none appear so perfectly to fulfil their object as the onq 
recently proposed by M. Lamp^rierre.^ 

This appaj'atus is made of caoqjchouc, in the form of a mouth, pro¬ 
vided with lips, gums, and elastic cheeks, the latter being connected with 
the short neck of a small tabular retort, into which is introduced a glass 
tube, which, when necessary, receives the milk, cither by the action of 
the woman herself, or by the aid of a small air-pump. 

Fresh milk appears, on microscopic examination, as a clear fluid, in 
which fat-globules, the so-called milh-glohules, are sfuspended, as in an 
emulsion. 

These milk-glohulcs difler considerably in size. The majority have a 
diameter of from 0’0012"' to O’OOIS'"; and although fhey are'rarely 
found to measure O'OOSS'" in fresh milk, Henle states that he has found 
them to be 0*014'"; and, according to Kaspail and Donn^, they are 
even sometimes 0*044'". 

When examined under the microscope, without the addition of any 
chemical reagent, these globules exhibit no trace of any investing mem- 
6rant!, although its existence may very readily be demonstrated beyond 
all doubt, in two different ways. One method, which was suggested by 
Henle,® consists in observing, under the microscope, the action of diluted 
acetic acid on the milk. The milk-globules exhibit changes of form 
under these circumstances which they could not possibly experience if 
they were mere fat-globules, for they become much distorted, some .ap¬ 
pearing caudate, and others biscuit-formed. From the greater number 
there escapes a small drop, which appears almost like the nucleus of a 
• Compt. rend. T. 30, p. 219. a Allg. Anat. 8. 942. 
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larger globule, and is soon displaced by another small fat-globule, which 
emerges from the milk-globule, and either combines with the larger glo¬ 
bules, or is only made to project in such a manner, that the milk-globule 
exhibits a faint resemblance to a fermentation-fungus in the process of 
development. When treated with a less diluted acetic acid, the milk- 
globules become confluent. Mitscherlich’s^ method, which we described 
in detail in vol. i^ p. 841, proves, in even a more distinct manner, the 
presence of a membrane round the milk-globules. 

Occasionally also the milk exhibits certain morphological elements, 
which, from their invariable presence in colostrum (the first milk yielded 
after delivery), have been termed colostrum-corpuicUa (the corps granu- 
leux of French physiologists). They are irregular conglomerations of 
very small fat-globules, which are held together by metqas of an amor¬ 
phous, somewhat granular substance. Their diameter varies, according 
to Henle, from 0-0063'" to 0’0232"', but may be considered on an 
average to be about O'Olll'". The fat-granules of these masses are 
more easily dissolved by ether than those of the milk-globules; acetic 
acid and potash dissol^ the granular combining substance, and scatter 
the fat-globules : anl'^^tieous solution of iodine imparts ai^intense yellow 
color to the colostrum-corpuscles. There can, therefor^jf be no doubt 
that these molecules are merely very small fat-globules imbedded in an 
albuminous substance. There is no appearance either of a nucleus or 
of a® investing membrane. 

These molecules generally disappear on the third or fourth day after 
^livery, although they have been found as late as the twentieth day in 
perfectly healthy women. As a general rule, however, these corpuscles 
return whenever any disease supervenes after delivery, or in case the 
mother is attacked by any acute affection. 

In all cases in which I elEamined the nrilk of women shortly after 
theft: confinement, or of nurses who were suffering from any acute disease, 
such as inflammations, acute exanthemata, typhus, &c., I always found 
colostrum-corpuscles, and, in addition to these, true granular cells, 
having a microscoj^rically and chemically demonstrable investing mem¬ 
brane, an<f frequently also an obvious nucleus; the granules of these 
“ inflammatory globules” were toleralfiy largo, transparent, and rich in 
fat, reSembling^those which are so commonly observed in the grayish- 
black sputa of chronic catarrh (in the emphysema of old persons). 

Epithelial cells and mucus-corpusclcs are only incidental admixture® 
of the milk, and are, therefore, more frequently observed in morbid 
affections than in the normal condition. 

Fibrinous coagula only occur when the milk contains blood. 

Blood-corpuscles hav^ rarely been found in the milk, a^d are only 
present in it in abrasions of the nipples, or in similar affections. 

Infusoria, or some of the lower forms of vegetation, are occasionally 
•found in cows’ milk, especially in the so-called blue-milk. 3. Fuchs* 
refers this coloring of the milk to tho presence of an infusorium, which 
he terms vibrio oyanogenous but Bailleul* ascribes it to a byssus. 

^ My observations on this subject are limited to the ordinary maimer in 

•* OSaehen's Jahresber. Bd. 2, S. 19. 

* Haudwdrterb. d. Physiol. Bd. 2, S. 470. •Compt. rend. T. 17, p. 1138. 
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which the milk acquires this blue color. When freshly drawn, the fluid 
is generally perfectly white, asuming this peculiar blue shade of color on 
the formation of the cream, which exhibits pale blue specks, extending at 
first scarcely half a line deep, and appearing in detached groups upon 
the surface of the otherwise white fluid. These specks become darker, 
and gradually increase downwards and laterally, until they commingle. 
The curd which separates from the cream is colorless, and the bluish 
cream contains rod-like, colorless vibriones, similar to those described by 
Fuchs. I only once observed a distinct formation of byssus. 

We have already become acquainted with the most important chemieal 
constituents of the milk in our considerations of the organic substrata. 
This is especially the case with casein and milk-suffar, which have already 
been very fully treated^of, not only in reference to their chemical properties, 
but also to their occurrence in variable quantities under different physiolo¬ 
gical and pathological conditions (vol i. pages 263, 340). Knobloch* in¬ 
stituted a series of experiments upon one and the same cow in reference to 
the constitution of the milk at different seasons of the year, and according 
to the length of time during which each milking waacontinued. From these 
observations it ;WOuld appear in reference to the itfedUnt of casein in the 
milk, in the fi^ place, that its quantity is greater lowarda the close than 
at the beginning of each individual act of milking, whilst the quantity of 
water decreases; and in the second place, that the milk is poorer in 
casein on winter than on summer fodder. In winter the amount of casein 
and of salts insoluble in spirit rose during the milking from 7'07“ to 
7‘08g, whilst in summer it varied from 8‘402 to 8-678. remains, 

however, for us specially to notice the third organic constituent of the 
milk, namely, the/at or butter. The fat of women’s milk has not yet 
been subjected to any exact qualitative analysis, but the butter of cow’s 
milk has been carefully analyzed by Chei^reul,^ and more recently by 
Bromcis® and Lerch.'* Pure milk-fat is almost colorless, or at most is but 
faintly yellow; after being melted it solidifies at -f- 26°-5. It becomes 
soft and greasy at a temperature exceeding 18°. One part of this fat 
dissolves in 28*9 parts of boiling alcohol of 0-822 ''sp^ gr. It easily be¬ 
comes rancid on exposure to the air, and then forms volatile fatty acids; 
hence it imparts a somewhat reddish color to moist litmus paper, even 
when in a comparatively fresh state. It is perfectly saponifiable, and 
yields, in addition to glycerine, margaric, oleic, capric, caprylic, caproic, 
and butyric acids, ©r in place of the two latter, vaccic acid (vol. i. pages 
62—74). Bromeis calculated the composition of butter, from the quantity 
of the acids which he obtained from it, as equal to 688 margarin, 30 g of 
olein, and 2g of true butter-£at j but this calculation affords only an ap¬ 
proximate representation of the composition oP the milk-fat, since its 
constituents appear to vary considerably under different physiological 
relations. 

The quantity of fat contained in milk appears to vary very conside¬ 
rably, for Simon* found in women's mi^a from 2-58 to 3-88g of butter; 
Clemm® and Scherer found on the fourth day after delivery 4-297g, on 

> KuoBt and Gewerbeblatt f. d. k. Bayero, 1861, S. 144-147. 

* Recbercheu sur les corps gras. Paris, 1822 » Aaa. d. Ch. u. Pbarm. Bd. 42, S. 40 flf. 

* Ibid. Vol. 49, p. 212. 

* Pie Frauenmilcb u. s. w. Berlin, 1838. • Handworterb. d. Physiol. Bd. 2, S. 464. 
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the ninth day 3-532g, and on the twelfth day 3*3458; Chevallier and 
Henry’ found 3*558, Haidlen* 3*4 and 1*38. Simon found in cow's 
milk from 3*80 to 5*108, Herberger 3*89 and 3*758, Chevallier and 
Henry 3*138, Bouasingault® 3*908, Playfair* 4*908 mean of nine 

observations made on the milk-of the same cow), and Poggiale* 4*388 
the mean of ten analyses). Clcmm found 6*9528 in mares' milk ; Simon 
1*21, and Peligot 1*298 ’’’’ asses' milk. Chevallier and Henry found 
4*28 in sheep's milk. Payen® found 4*08, Chevallier and Henry 3*32, 
and Clemm 4*2518 in goats' milk. Schlossherger’' found 2*658 in the 
milk of a buck; and in hitches’ milk Simon first found 16*2, and after¬ 
wards 13*38 j while Dumas® found from 7*32 to 12*408, and Bensch® 
10*75 and 10*958. 

Simon found 5*008 of hutter-fat in the colostrum of women’s milk, 
and coincides with Boussingault in giving 2*68 as the quantity occurring 
in that of the cow. Chevallier and Henry found 5*08 ™ *^at of the 
ass, and 5*28 in that of the goat. 

L’llcritier found, from a comparative analysis of the milk of two 
nursing mothers, aged twenty-two years, one of whom was dark and the 
other fair, that the milk of the former was richer in fat (containing 6*48 
and 5*038) than that of the latter (which contained 3*55 and 4*058). 
This observation, which re(i[uires to be confirmed by further investigations, 
is the more remarkable, as the other organic constituents were considcr- 
abh' inoreased in the milk of the hrnnette. 

L’Hcriticr’® found from 1*02 to 1*708 of casein, and from 7*12 to 7*008 
flf milk-sugar in the brunette, and 1*00 and *958 of casein; and from 
5*85 to 6*408 of sugar of milk in the blonde. 

Peligot made the striking observation, which has recently been con¬ 
firmed by Reiset,” that.the milk which is last yielded during milking or 
artificial suction, is much richer in fat tlfan that which is first drawn, 
although the composition of both portions, is otherwise the same. It was 
supposed from these observations, which were at first limited to the ass 
and the cow, that the milk lost some portion of its cream in the mam¬ 
mary glaiids, while the more watery and less fatty milk collected in the 
lower part of the udder; but as Reiset has made the same observations 
in respect to women’s milk, which had been drawn in fractional portions 
from the breast, the cause can scarcely be dependent upon such simple 
mechanical relations as these. 

Peligot found 6*458 butter in the first third of'the milk of an ass, 
6*488 in the second, and 6*508 in the last portion. Reiset found pre¬ 
cisely similar relations in the milk of two cows, provided a full period of 
four hours had intervened between both times of milking; for when the 
animals were milked afEer intervals of two hours only, there was no per¬ 
ceptible difierence in the various portions of one and the same milking. 

• Journ. de Pliarm. T. 25, p. 833 et 401. * Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. Bd. 46, S. 273. 

» Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 3 S6r. T. 8, p. 98. 

< Lend., Edin., and Dublin Phil. Magi Vol. 28, p. 281. 

* Compt. rend. T. 18, p. 606-607, • Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 1839, p. 144. 

’ Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. Bd. 61, S. 431. ® Compt. rend. T. 21, p. 708-717. 

» Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. Bd. 61, S. 221-227. 

Traits de Chimie pathologique. Paris, 1842, p. 638. 
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When the collective milk of a cow yielded 4*58 of fat, the last portions 
of the milk were found to contain 7-63, 7-53, and S-dOg of butter. The 
milk of a nurse, aged 27 years (seven months after delivery), yielded 
more fat after the child had drawn the breast (on an average 5‘648) than 
before its application (on an average 3*248). 

According to Simon’s investigations, the quantity of fat contained in 
woman’s milk remains nearly the same throughout the entire period of 
lactation. 

The nature of the food affects, at least in some degree, the quantity 
of fat contained in the milk. Boussingault^ found that cows fed upon 
carrots, without the leaves of the plant, yielded milk containing 1*258 
of fat, while the milk contained only 1*48 of butter when the food con¬ 
sisted of oats and lucerne. Playfair thought he could perceive an in¬ 
crease in the quantity of butter in the milk when the cows were fed on 
potatoes. The result of experiments made by Boussingault* on two cows 
Avas as follows; after feeding the animals on beet-root, the milk of one 
coAV was found to contain 4*508, and that of the other 3*428 of 5 
when the food consisted of the after-crop of grass, the milk yielded 3*92 
and 4*31>8, and 3*97 and 4*638 when potatoes w6i® used. Payen and 
Gasparin’ found 3*538' of butter in the milk of a edw which had been fed 
in the ordinary manner, and 4*878 "when the food consisted of maize- 
cake. Dumas found that the milk of bitches was on an average some¬ 
what richer in fat when they had been fed on vegetable than on animal 
food. 

A mere superficial mechanical investigation Avould be sulEcient to show 
that the milk must be poorer in fat during disease; the fact has, hoAvever, 
been fully confirmed by some exact analyses made by Donnd, Hcrbcrger, 
and Simon. 

I found 8*398 of fat in a portion of cow;s’ milk which became blue 
when the cream had formefi. Three weeks after the disappearance of 
this phenomenon, the milk yielded 4*9348 of f^t, although the animal 
was fed on the same food. 

Mo exact investigations have as yet been made op the extractive mat¬ 
ters found in milk, or in reference to the different quantities »in which 
they occur in different milk. 

In reference to the salts of the milk, it must be observed, that the 
soluble salts consist of the chlorides of sodium and potassium, alkaline 
I)hosphatea, and, in addition to these, of the potash and soda which are 
combined with the casein in the milk. The insoluble salts consist of the 
phosphates of lime and magnesia, which principally belong to the casein 
(see vol. i. p. 337). Mo sulphates or salts of ammonia are found in 
fresh milk (see vol. i. p. 398). Haidlen^ found a little peroxide of iron 
in the ash of cows’ milk. 

The milk of women contains, according to the investigations of most 
observers, from 0*16 to 0*258 of salts, cows’ milk from 0*65 to 0*858, 
and the milk of the bitch from 1*2 to l-bg. 

The amount of the soluble salts in th^|Enilk is in general smaller than 
that of the insoluble phosphates. There occur about 0*04 or 0*098 of 

> Ibid. T. 11, p. 438. * Ibid. T. 12, p. 168. 

Compt. rend. T. 18, p. 797. * Ann. d. Ch. u. Phariri. Bd. 64, S. 278. 
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soluble salts in the milk of ■women, and 0'21g of soluble and 0*28g of in¬ 
soluble salts in the milk of the co'w. According to Dumas, the milk of 
the bitch contains O-Tlg of soluble and 0*778 of insoluble salts, when the 
food has been mixed, and 0*45g of soluble and 0*578 ®f insoluble salts, 
when the food consisted of animal substances. Bensch found in the 
milk of a bitch, which had been exclusively fed on meat, 1*2528 of ash, 
of which 1*165 were phosphates of lime and magnesia. 

The ash of cows’ milk contains, according to Weber’s analysis, con¬ 
ducted by Rose’s method, ‘14*18^of chloride of potaSsium, 4*74-g of chlo¬ 
ride of sodium, and 23*468 ®f potash, and 6*968 of soda (combined with 
phosphoric, sulphuric, and carbonic acids). The ash of ox-blood, on the 
other hand, after the abstraction of the peroxide of iron, contains 38*828 
of chloride of sodium, no chloride of potassium, 29*098 of soda, and only 
11*448 of potash. This milk, therefore, independently of the absolutely 
small quantity of salts, contains a relatively less amount of soda com¬ 
pounds and alkaline chlorides, but a much larger quantity of potassium- 
compounds. In the ash of milk, we moreo'V’er find, according to Weber’s 
analysis, 28*48 of phosphoric acid, while in the ash of the blood (accord¬ 
ing to the same analysis) there is only 7*748 of this acid, after deducting 
the iron. Finally, there is 17*348 of lime, and 2*20 of magnesia in the 
ash of the milk, while there is only 1*908 of lime, and 0*758 of magnesia 
in the ash of the blood (after a similar deduction of the peroxide of iron). 
Hence the milk exhibits a considerable excess of phosphoric acid and 
eai’ths ‘over the blood. The phosphoric acid present in the milk-ash is 
almost wholly tribasic. We shall in a future part of the work sec the 
■Importance of these comparative numbers, in relation to the theory 
of the secretions and the metamorphosis of matter generally. 

Alkaline carhonates are also pi*eecnt to some extent, if not in all kinds 
of milk, at all events in co'ws’ milk. Thus, when two samples of fresh 
milk, one unmixed and the other' treated with a little acetic acid, are 
placed under the receiver of an air-pump, and we produce a vacuum, the 
latter will be found to contain a much larger quantity of gas, that is to 
say, of carbonic acid, than the former. 

LactiC' acid is not contained in fresh milk, as we have already shown 
in vol. i. p. 98, and it only appearg to be formed abnormally in the 
udders of graminivorous animals. The freshly drawn milk of herbivorous 
animals always exhibits a slight alkaline reaction, and is only rendered 
acid when the food of the animal has been scanty and poor in quality. 
It still remains for us to determine whether in these cases, the acid reac¬ 
tion invariably depends upon lactic acid, or, as may possibly be the case, 
on the presence of acid phosphates^ or even on huytrio acid. The milk 
of the bitch is, according to Bensch, neutral when the animal has been 
kept on vegetable food; whilst it is always acid when the food has been 
exclusively animal. This acid reaction is most probably owing to the 
acid phosphates, and more especially to superphosphate of lime. Mole- 
schott* found that the milk of two cows had a strongly acid reaction 
several days before and after 4fcving during the winter. 

Free gases., and more especially carbonic acid, can always be shown to 
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be present in fresh milk, according to the method already described at 
p. 55. 

Abnormal constituents have in general been but rarely found to exist 
in the milk, although our daily experience of the injurious influence ex¬ 
erted by the milk of some women on the children they suckle, and fre¬ 
quently by that of cows on the life of their calves, clearly indicates the 
existence of chemical metamorphoses in the milk, and the presence within 
it of certain abnormal substances. Albumen is the most frequent of 
these abnormal constituents of the mi)k > it is present-in inflammatory 
afiections of the mammary glands, when the milk contains blood and 
pus ; and it is perhaps normally present in the contents of the lactiferous 
ducts in all periods except during lactation; at all events, Simon found 
iy’834§ of a substance coagulable by heat in the fluid secreted by the 
udder of an ass, fourteen days before foaling. The colostrum of the 
cow coagulates on being boiled, but not when treated with rennet. We 
must not, however, assume that when the milk coagulates on being heated 
it necessarily contains albunfcn, for Scherer has obtained a casein from 
normal milk which coagulated by heat,, while both Dumas and Bensch 
found that the milk of the bitch became pulpy, fHP,d was even almost 
completely coagulated on being heated, when the animal had been kept 
on vegetable food as well as when it was fed on animal matters, while on 
cooling it very frequently again became thinly fluid. 

Marchand* found dissolved hcematin in the milk of a diseased cow, 
without, however, being able to detect any blood-corpuscles unHer*the 
microscope. 

Fibrin occurs in the milk only when the latter contains blood; at least? 
as far as my own experience extends, it is never present except simulta¬ 
neously with blood-corpuscles, or atjeast with hmmatin. 

Bees* has found urea in the milk in Brigjit’s disease. 

Much was formerly writfen regarding the passage of foreign sub¬ 
stances, as pigments, medicines, and poisons, into the milk, but we have 
no certain knowledge of any excepting iodide of potassium, which has 
been found in the milk of women by Peligot as well as by Uorberger. 

As in the case of the blood, it will hardly be irrelevant if "after this 
notice of the normal and abnormal constituents of the milk, we enter 
into a brief consideration of the difterences presented by this fluid^when 
examined in relation to its general physiological bearingsi 

Colostrum generhlly appears as a turbid, yellowish fluid, similar to 
soap and water, having a viscid consistence and a strongly alkaline reac¬ 
tion. It passes more rapidly into lactic fermentation than normal milk, 
and it also constantly exhibits an excess of solid constituents both in 
women and animals, as we learn from the investigations of Simon, and 
of Chevallier and Henry. According to the last-named observers, this 
augmentation is most marked in the casein (in cows, asses, and goats). 
In women this increase principally affects the milk-sugar (according co 
Simon). Henry, however, finds much less sugar in the colostrum, and 
Simon less casein. Although a micro 80 iq>ical investigation and external 
appearances would seem to show that colostrum contains less fat, the 

» Joarn. f. pr. Chem. BA. 47, S. 180-184. 
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contrary is proved by the results of most analyses. The colostrum is 
richer in fat than the corresponding milk. The cause of this striking 
phenomenon may perhaps depend upon the quantity of fat contained in 
the granular masses (corps granuleux). The colostrum contains more¬ 
over from two to three times more salts than the milk. 


The colostrum of women yields, according to Simon, 17’2g of solid 
residue, and women’s milk on an average lO-yg. The colostrum of the 
cow gives 16'0g, and the milk from the same animal from 14 to 15§ ; 
the colostrum of the ass yields^according to Chevallier and Henry, 
17’16{{, but asses’ milk only 8’35|. The colostrum of the goat, accord¬ 
ing to the same analysis, contains 36’93, and the milk 13’2g. 

Women’s milk is in general of a more bluish-white color than that of 
the cow or other animal, and is likewise sweeter in flavor. It has a 


strongly alkaline reaction, and turns acid less readily than other kinds 
of milk. Its specific gravity varies between 1-030 and 1-034, and it 
contains from 11 to 13“ of solid constituents, amongst which there is on 
an average 3-5g of casein, and from 4 to 'Gg of sugar of milk. The 
casein in women’s milk is less yeadily and completely precipitated by 
acids and by rennet, .according to the concurring testimony of Simon 
and Clemm; the coagulum is also in general somewhat gelatinous and 
not so dense and solid as that of cow’s milk, and therefore more easily 


digested by the child’s stomach. The butter of women’s milk is sup¬ 
posed to be richer in olein than that of cow’s milk. 

Oow'i milk is in general of a pure or somewhat yellowish-white color. 
Its specific gravity varies, according to Simon, between 1-030 and 1.035, 
and according to Scherer, between 1-026 and 1-032. It contains on an 
average, 148 of solid constituents (varying between 12-9 and 16-5g). It 
contains more casein than women’s milk (see vol. i. p. 340), and some¬ 
what more butter, but less ^ugar of milk and far more salts, although 
this increase principally affects the insoluble %alt8 belonging to the casein, 
with whose augmentation they arc likewise increased. 

Mare's milk is white, tolerably thick, with a specific gravity vai-ying 
from 1-034 to 1-04^ (according to Clemm it is 1-0203). It contains 
16-28 of solid residue, a small proportion of casein (1-78), but a large 
amount of fat (6-958), and a considerable quantity of sugar of milk 
(8-758). _ . , 

Asses’ which is of a white color and sweeter than cows’ milk. 


has a specific gravity which fluctuates between 1-023 and 1-035. It 
contains from 9-16 to 9-538 of constituents, of which from 1-6 to 
1-98 is casein, from 12-1 to 12-98 butter, and from 6-8 to 6*298 sugar of 
milk; it is therefore far poorer in casein and butter than cows’ milk, 
but richer in sugar of milk. This milk likewise very readily becomes 
acid, and easily passes into vinous fermentation. 

O-oats’ milk is white, of a faintly sweetish taste, and a peculiar odor. 
Its specific gravity is in general about 1-036. It contains from 18*2 to 
14-58 of solid constituents, amongst which from 4-02 to G-OSg are casein, 
from 33*2 to 42-58 butter, and .from 4-0 to 5-38 sugar of milk. It is, 
therefore, poorer in casein than cows’ milk, contains nearly the same, or 
pi^rhaps a somewhat larger quantity of fat, and much more sugar of 
milk. When coagulated, the casein forms a dense mass. 
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Sheep's milk is thickish, white, and of an agreeable odor and taste. 
Its specific gravity varies between l-OBf) and 1‘041. It contains 14*38f, 
of solid constituents, amongst which 4'02g are casein, 4‘20g butter, G’Og 
sugar of milk, and 0’68g salts. It appears from the single analysis in¬ 
stituted by Cliovallier and Henry to contain somewhat less casein and 
butter, and more sugar of milk than cows’ milk. 

The only carnivorous animal whose milk has been analyzed is the 
bitch, and her milk, according to the investigations of Simon, Clemm, 
Dumas and Bensch, is somewhat thick, and on heating it becomes much 
thicker, even if it does not perfectly coagulate. When the animal has 
been kept on vegetable food, the milk is neutral, or has a faintly alka¬ 
line reaction. When animal food has been given, the milk exhibits an 
acid reaction, and has a specific gravity varying from 1*033 to 1*036. 
It then contains from 27*40 to 22*48g of solid constituents, of which 
from 8 to llg are casein, and from 6*84 to 10*95g butter, besides a small 
quantity of sugar of milk. On mixed food bitches’ milk contains more 
butter and also more sugar of milk. It is a singular circumstance, that 
on evaporating this milk, its sugar is found to be converted into grape- 
sugar (glucose), and the solid residue attracts a large quantity of oxygen 
from the air (Bensch.) The ash sometimes contains upwards of OSg of 
insoluble salts. 

Although there can be no doubt that the nature of the food exerts an 
influence on the composition of the milk, it has not been shown in what 
manner this affects the individual constituents. From the exporiiifonts 
irijido on bitches, it w'ould appear that a vegetable diet renders the milk 
richer in butter and sugar; w'hile the solid constituents are augmented 
when a .sufficient quantity of mixed food, is given. Peligot found the 
milk of an ass most rich in casci» when the animal had been fed on 
beet-root, whilst it W'as richest in butter wjien the food had consisted of 
oats and lucerne. Fat fooif increases the quantity of the butter. Bous- 
singault found the milk of a cow richer in casein when the animal had 
been fed on potatoes, than when other food was taken. Rciset found 
that the milk of pows which were at grass was much^richer in fat than 
when the animals had stood all night in their stalls without food, but 
Playfair found on the contrary tl^at the quantity of butter in the milk 
increased during the night as much as during their stall-feediijg, but 
that the quantity of butter in the milk was considerably diminished by 
the motion of the animals in the fields-r-an observation which agrees 
more closely than Reiset’s with every-day experience. Ilay that has 
been cut and collected in a dry summer, yields a milk which is richer in 
butter than hay which has been cut in a wet season. 

It follows from the experiments made by ^raon on the milk of a 
woman who was suckling, that this fluid undergoes gradual alterations 
during the period of lactation. For while the quantity of the butter re¬ 
mains nearly the same, the casein increases as the child becomes more 
fully developed, at the same time that the sugar of milk gradually 
diminishes. The insoluble salts arc increased simultaneously with the 
casciii. 

The alterations experienced by the milk from deleterious substances, 
mental and physical affections, and diseases, have been so imperfectly 
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investigatetl, that we can scarcely be said to know anything in relation 
to this subject. Herberger found that the milk of cows having the 
murrain, was richer in potash, and had a colostrum-like appearance. 
The milk becomes more watery in almost all morbid affections, and is 
then also especially poor in butter. In febrile affections it is frequently 
very acid. 

Almost every experimentalist has adopted his own plan of analyzing 
the milJe, but as scarcely any methods before Haidlen’s can lay claim to 
accuracy, it is unnecessary to give a critical notice of them, and we will 
hero simply draw attention to the difficulties which appertain to the 
quantitative analysis of milk, more than to that of many other animal 
fluids. These difficulties extend, however, to nearly all of its individual 
constituents, and mainly depend upon the following conditions:—While 
undergoing the process of evaporation, the milk becomes covered by the 
well-known casein-membrane, which during rapid evaporation is often 
broken by vesicles of steam, by which a portion of the fluid may spirt 
out and be lost. It is extremely difficult to dry the milk completely 
after it has once undergone evaporation, and indeed almost impossible 
unless a very small quantity of this fluid has been employed for the de¬ 
termination of the solid residue; for tlie dry casein, when penetrated by 
fat, forms a crust which is impermeable to water, and even to vapor. 
The casein is not perfectly thrown down from the solution by means of 
acetic acid (see vol. i. p. 340), since some portion may be extracted by 
alcohol as well as by water. When acetic acid is employed, tlie acid 
enters into combinations with alkalies, and augments the alcoholic 
extract in a manner whicli it is not easy to control, or even to estimate. 
The fat cannot be perfectly extracted from the simple residue of the 
milk, however long the latter may have been submitted to the action of 
ether. On evaporating sour milk, the sug^ar is in part converted into 
grape-sugar, or into an uncrystallizable syrup-like sugar. When milk is 
exposed to a warm temperature, the SQ-called extractive matters .are 
formed in considerable quantity. It is more difficult to incinerate the 
residue of the milj^than that of many other fluids. W.e are not yet able 
to make (?ven an approximate determination of the investing membranes 
of the milk-globules. 

Dumas and Scherer suggest, as a method for determining the casein 
with every po^ible accuracy, that the milk, after it has been evaporated 
in a water-bath or in a vacuum with sulphuric acid till it is nearly dry, 
should be treated with a little acetic acid, and then extracted with ether, 
alcohol, and water. In my opinion Ilaidlcn’s method (see vol. i. p. 
340) is in many respects preferable to this, for the treatment of milk 
with definite quantitie% of sulphate of lime presents great advantages for 
evaporating and drying the fluid, and for determining the quantity of 
fat, independently of the circumstance that the casein is insoluble in all 
menstrua. Milk which has been treated with chloride of calcium, a solu¬ 
tion of sulphate of lime, or, according to Haidlen’s method, with dried 
, gypsum, may easily be evaporated without experiencing any loss by the 
formation of vesicles of vapor; while at the same time the residue readily 
adotits of being very perfectly dried, and then easily pulverized. Ether 
readiiy and complet<yiy extracts the fat, but alcohol does not remove any 
casein, either by boiling or after the fluid has cooled. A different 
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method must, however, be adopted for the determination of the solid 
residue, the salts, and the aqueous extract. The best mode of proceed¬ 
ing is to evaporate from 1 to 3 grammes of milk in a flat platinum basin, 
either in a vacuum or in a water-bath, and then to dry it in an air-bath 
at -4-120°, or in a vacuum with the aid of a small sand-bath heated to 
120°. The ash is best determined when a portion of well-dried residue 
is burnt in a platinum crucible with the co-operation of oxygen. 
Scherer’s method is the only one by which the aqueous extract .can be 
determined with any degree of accuracy. 

We would refer to the observations already made (at p, 263 of vol. i.), 
for the method of obtaining a quantitative determination of the milk- 
sugar ; simply remarking here, that acid milk must be neutralized before 
its evaporation, in, order to obtain the milk-sugar in a crystallized state. 

Dumas'* observes that the milk-globules remain upon the filter when 
the milk has been treated witli a concentrated solution of chloride of 
sodium. I have not been perfectly successful in this experiment, even 
when I have used freshly drawn milk. 

Attempts have been made to invent instruments and methods for de¬ 
termining with promptness the goodness of the milk, in order to detect 
some of the numerous modes of adulterating cows’ milk usually practised 
in large towns. These instruments, which are termed galactoscopes and 
galactometers, are designed to furnish an average determination of the 
quantity of fat contained in the milk, since the goodness of this fluid for 
ordinary purposes is estimated according to the amount of fat which it 
contains. The best known of these instruments is the galactoscope in¬ 
vented by Donnd,® which consists of two tubes that may be pushed into 
one another by means of a fine screw, .each tube being closed at the 
opposite extremities by a plane of ^lass. The determination is made by 
ascertaining the thickness,of the milk-str^itum, through which the light 
of a taper may bo detected; the opacity of the milk being usually re¬ 
garded as a test of the quantity of fat contained in it. Areometric 
determinations, such as Jones, Chcvallier and Henry, as well as Que- 
venne, have proposed for the determination <of^the density, and 
consequently of the goodness, of the milk, frequently fail in feheir object, 
while Simon’s suggestion of employing a solution of tannic acid, of 
known strength, which precipitates butter and casein from tlje milk, 
may in many cases be open to deceptions. Moreover^ Lampdrierro’s'* 
method of comparing tl^p density of fresh milk with that of milk which 
has been filtered through paper, does not meet all the requirements of 
the case. 

We are still very deficient in accurate determinations of the quantity 
of this secretion in women, but it must necesssyily differ in accordance 
with the various relations of nutrition in the female while suckling. In 
•women, the bodily constitution, the nature of the food, external rela¬ 
tions, temperament, &c., must obviously influence the quantity as well,, 
as the composition of the milk. The quantity of the milk is, moreover, 
dependent upon its consumption, for in the early period of lactation, less 
milk is drawn from the breasts than subsequently, when the infant re- 

• Arch. g<;n. de M6d. Vol. suppl. 1846, p. 180. 

® Compt. rend. T. 17, p. 688-692. * Op. oit. 
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quires a larger amount of nutriment. Lamp4ricrre determined, hy 
moans of the apparatus described in p. 57, the quantity of milk 
secreted in definite times by a large number of women, and found, as a 
mean for each breast between 50 and 60 grammes in the course of two 
hours. If Ave were to assume that the secretion of milk proceeds at an 
equal rate during the twenty-four hours, then (taking 55 grammes as 
the mean) a woman might discharge 1320 grammes of milk in twenty- 
four hours from both breasts; according to this A'iew, and assuming the 
mean weight of the female body to be 60 kilogrammes, there would be 
secreted every twenty-four hours during the period of lactation 22 
grammes of milk for every 1000 grammes of weight. 

We may calculate with tolerable accuracy the quantity of milk 
secreted by milch cows : according to the experiences of agriculturists, 
which coincide pretty closely with the results which Boussingault 
obtained in his experiments on the effects of different kinds of food, a 
cow yields on an average 5| litres, or about C kilogrammes of milk in 
twenty-four hours; since on an average a cow weighs 580 kilogrammes, 
there arc thus 10*4 grammes of milk secreted for each 1000 grammes 
Aveight of the animal. 

With regard to the origin of the milk and of its constituents, Ave must 
refer to our observations on secretion in general. We need here only 
especially remark, that we cannot assume, as Chevreul and other chemists 
and^evep ourselves formerly did, that tlie constituents of the milk exist 
preformed in the blood. If wo only adhere to the chemical view of the 
case, this much at all events seems established, that the presence of the 
leading constituents of the milk has not yet been recognized in the 
blood : we have already sufficiently shown, in p. 338 of the first volume, 
that all those reactions and phenomSna from which it has been inferred 
that casein exists in the blood, either afford no certain proof that this is 
the case, or are altogether founded on error. The same is the case with 
the milk-sugar, which has never been recognized with certainty in the 
blood; the sugar of the blood, which we have especially found in the 
contents of the hepadc veins, and Avhich C. Schmidt has detected in the 
whole mass of the blood, is fermentable ; the sugar discovered by Scherer 
in the muscular juice, the inosite, is certainly not capable of undergoing 
fermentation, but in its other physical and chemical properties it differs 
essentially frorS milk-sugar ; hence we may regard it as in the highest 
degree probable that no milk-sugar exists preforuied in the blood, even 
if we do not deny that its augmentation or diminution in the milk is 
very dependent on the nature of the food. Dr. von Becker recently 
made several observations in my laboratory, which afforded the first ex¬ 
perimental proof of a fact which had been long assumed. In his experi¬ 
ments on the resorption of sugar, he found, that in order to make sugar 
appear in the urine of rabbits, Avhose udders contained milk, it wdl 
necessary to introduce a much larger amount of that substance into the 
blood than in the case of male or non-suckling rabbits. In these cases 
there was also far less sugar in the blood than a comparison with other 
experiments would have led us to anticipate. The grape-sugar intro- 
duoed into the blood must, moreover, have been very rapidly absorbed by 
the mammary glands % these cases. If these facts faA'or the view that the 
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sugar is formed in the mammarj glands, the pre-existence of certain 
constituents of the butter in the blood is bj no means opposed to it: for 
if we assume that the capillaries of the mammarj gland allow of the 
passage of the fats in a different proportion from that in which they are 
contained preformed in the blood, as is quite possible from the pheno¬ 
mena which have been observed in transudation, it is obvious that these 
capillaries are perfectly impermeable to the cholesterin, which is so 
abundant in the blood, and transudes so readily; for no cholesterin is 
found in the milk. On t|ie other hand, it is very questionable whether 
true butyrin is contained in normal blood. Moreover, the salts do not 
pass into the milk in consequence of simple transudation ; for on com¬ 
paring the salts of transudations with those of the milk, we find that the 
chlorides do not preponderate to nearly the same extent in the latter as 
in the former, but that the potassium-compounds and phosphates are 
present in the milk in even larger quantities than in the blood-corpus¬ 
cles : the preponderance of the insoluble phosphates in the milk-ash has 
been already specially noticed. But if wo compare the soluble salts 
of the milk-ash with those of the intercellular fluid and of the blood- 
corpuscles (as for instance in the cow), it seems to follow as an almost 
necessary consequence that the blood-corpuscles take part in the forma¬ 
tion of the milk, at all events in so far as the salts are concerned. 

As when we treat, in this volume, of the process of secretion, we shall 
fully enter into the histological and physiological grounds which i^P-vor 
the view that there occurs a preliminary remodelling of the substances 
to 1)0 conveyed by the blood to the glands for secretion, we will hei-c 
refer to that chapter, in which, after reviewing all the chemical results 
which have been described in the theory of the juices, the principle is 
fully established, that the main constituents of all true secretions, like 
those of the liver and the mammary glanfi, are first formed within the 
glandular organs themselves. 

The physiological importance of the milk is so obvious, that it would 
be altogether superfluous to enter fully into the subject; but an accu-. 
rate investigation of the influences which the indfvidfnal constituents of 
this secx’ction, which Nature itself has provided as the type of normal 
food, exert on the infant, is of sudi great physiological importance, that 
onp of the fundamental, laws of physiological chemistry, the very ttlrning- 
pomt of the metamorphoses of the animal tissues generally, is based upon 
it. For this reason we shall enter into a full consideration of this subject 
w’hen wo treat of the theory of nutrition, and shall, therefore, postpone 
all our remarks upon it for the present. 


SEMINAL FLUID. 

The seminal fluid) which is secreted by the testicles, and is usually 
mixed with the prostatic fluid, is viscid, tenacious, opalescent, colorless 
(only becoming yellow on drying), of a peculiar odor, considerably 
heavier than water, and of an alkaline reaction; \#en freslily discharged 
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it is gelatinous, but after some time it assumes a thin fluid consistence; 
a mucous sediment is formed when it is mixed with water; the mixture 
is not rendered appreciably more turbid by boiling, but alcohol induces 
perfect coagulation. 

In animals, during the period of heat, the seminal fluid may be col¬ 
lected in comparatively large quantities from the vasa deferentia and 
the vcsiculae seminales ; the latter, however, secrete an independent fluid, 
and hence we often find no true seminal fluid in them. 

This fluid contains the most remarkable morphological elements which 
we meet with in the animal organism, the seminal animalcules or sper- 
matozoa. These elements Avhich, according to the unanimous evidence 
of physiologists, occur in the fruitful seed of all animals, have in most 
cases tolerably similar although distinguishable forms; there is a round, 
oval, or pyriform head, to which is attached a long filament gradually 
coming to a point. With regard to tlie dimensions of these singular 
formations, the head in man varies in breadth from 0*0007"' to 0-0013'", 
and in length from 0*0019'" to 0*0025'", while the filament or tail has 
a length varying from 0*0018'" to 0*0020'". The greatest peculiarity 
in connection with these structures is their apparently spontaneous 
motion, which for a long time led to the belief that they were infusoria; 
the continuous motion appears to be produced by the bending and rapid 
stretching of the tail from one side to the other, so that the molecule 
moves ifi a zigzag direction, following the course of its head. This 
power of motion is often retained for a long time if the semen be pro¬ 
tected from evaporation, or when it is placed in tepid serum, urine, 
saliva, or mucus; if the seminal fluid be mixed with double its quantity 
of water, the filaments lose their power of motion, and become more or 
less rolled up (Henle,* 11. Wagner.)® The motion is destroyed by decom¬ 
position of the semen, by spirits of wine, a solution of opium, and strych¬ 
nine ; the tail then generally remains extended. The spermatozoa are 
not readily destroyed by putrefaction ; they are dissolved by concen¬ 
trated but not by dilqte solutions of the alkaline carbonates ; the latter 
solutions, on the dlher hand, often render them more distinct under the 
microscope, by dissolving the coagula or mucus occurring between them. 
When carefully exposed to a great heat, they leave, according to Valen¬ 
tin, an*ash, which retains their precise form. 

There are likewise other morphological elements besides the sperma¬ 
tozoa which occur in the semen; in addition to scattered epithelial 
scales and mucus-corpuscles, R. Wagner also found finely granular, pale, 
sharply outlined molecules, the seminal granules^ which vary in size 
from 0*0016'" to 0*01'"; there are also minute fat-granules and mole¬ 
cular matter. * 

The intercellular fluid of the semen, which derives it origin less from 
the testes than from Cowper’s glands, the seminal vesicles, and the pro¬ 
state gland, gelatinizes after its discharge; Henle regards the gelati¬ 
nizing substance as fibrin, while Berzelius compares it with mucus, al¬ 
though he docs not regard the two as identical. This substance has 
bcen-*namcd spermatin; it is, however, probably nothing more than 
basic rfilbuminate of soda, with which it coincides in most points; the 

' Allg. Anatom. S. 949-958. ® Lchrb. d. spec. Phys. 3to Aufl. 1846, S. 49. 
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fluid does not become turbid on boiling ; after evaporation, this albumi¬ 
nous substance becomes insoluble in water ; a dilute alkaline solution re¬ 
dissolves the matter precipitated by the water, which is again thrown 
down on the further addition of concentrated solutions of the caustic 
alkalies or their carbonates; the solid residue of the fluid is only partly 
soluble in water, and partly also in alcohol; on the addition of acetic 
acid to the watery solution, a flocculent precipitate is thrown down, 
which redissolves in an excess of the acid, and is precipitablc from this 
solution by fcrrocyanide of potassium ; this precipitate is soluble in con¬ 
centrated nitric acid. Although all these properties coincide with those 
of albuminate of soda (see vol. i. p. 296), we must not hence conclude 
that this substance is simply albuminate of soda, but we are even less 
justified in assuming the presence of a special substance, spermatin, or 
even of ordinary fibrin. 

Both the water-extract and the alcohol-extract of the seminal fluid 
doubtless contain albuminate of soda, as far as wo can conclude from 
the investigations of Vauquelin ; but we cannot decide whether in addi¬ 
tion to this there are special extractive matters, as in the other animal 
juices, since the quantity of seminal fluid that can be collected is always 
too small for such investigations. 

Tlio salts of the serum may be easily recognized in the seminal fluid; 
we find, however, that the latter contains phosphate of lime, and espe¬ 
cially phosphate of magnesia, in preponderating quantity; we ca^i rej|.dily 
convince ourselves of the presence and quantity of the magnesian salt 
by placing semen between two glass slips which arc united by varnish (in 
the saiiK' manner as microscopic objects are put up), and allowing it to 
decom}»osc ; wo then observe the separation of innumerable crystals of 
phosphate of ammonia and magnesia amongst the uninjured spermatozoa; 
many have followed Vauquelin in assuming that these crystals are phos¬ 
phate of lime, but this is obviously impossible, because the latter docs 
not crystallize from organic solutions (and these crystals present no re¬ 
semblance to apatite either in tbeir form or in the mode of their forma¬ 
tion). But independently of this we may readily convince ourselves, 
both by microscopico-crystallometric and by microscopico-circmical ana¬ 
lysis, that these are crystals of tlm ordinary triple phosphate. 

Vauquelin* found 6!| of organic matter, 8g of earthy phosphates, and 
Ig of soda, and hence altogether 10g of solid constituents, in the semen. 

With regard to the analysis of the semen, we have merely to follow 
the rules laid down for the investigation of the animal fluids generally; 
in the quantitative analysis wo should, however, bear in mind, that by 
mixing the fresh object with a very dilute solution of ammonia, the sepa¬ 
ration of the organic matters from the actual Amid of the semen may be 
prevented, and hence probably a quantitative determination of the 
spermatozoa ajid other morphological elements of this secretion may be 
accomplished by filtration. In order to examine with accuracy the ex¬ 
tractive matters of the semen, wo should first dilute the fresh fluid with 
a little water, and neutralize, with dilute acetic acid, and then filter, be¬ 
fore commencing to evaporate, or to extract the residue with water and 
alcohol. 


* Ann. de Chim. T. 9, p. 64. 
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In a medico-legal point of view the examination of the seminal fluid 
is of groat importance. Much attention has recently been paid (by 
Romaic,* Bayard,* and G. Schmidt),® to the characters which distinguish 
seminal fluid on clothes, linen, &c., from other dried fluids, and enable 
us to detect this secretion with certainty. The form of the spermatozoa 
is so characteristic, and so different from all other animal or vegetable 
forms, that on a microscopic examination they cannot be mistaken for 
any other structures. The diagnosis of semen in animal fluids, as for 
instance the urine, is extremely facilitated by the comparatively inde¬ 
structible character of the animalcules. It is further worthy of notice 
that I have always found that urine containing semen very readily be¬ 
comes alkaline, and that even when few animalcules are found, it throws 
down a mucous sediment of peculiar, finely laminated, and very transpa¬ 
rent flakes. Hence the diagnosis of semen, is easy in every instance in 
which the object can be at once examined microscopically ; in that case 
no chemical experiments are required, which unfortunately would fail in 
giving decisive results. It is a more diflicult matter to prepare for 
microscopic examination semen that has been dried on Hnen or other 
textures. We omit any mention of the method adopted by Bayard for this 
object, since it is too circumstantial, requires a tolerably skilful analyst, 
and has other drawbacks; and wo shall only give the very simple method 
recommended by Schmidt. Ilis first direction is that we should ascer¬ 
tain ^n which side of the texture the spots are situated, for it is here 
only that we should find seminal animalcules; we can detect this side by 
its glistening surface when the light falls upon it, while the opposed 
surface appears dull and has a rough feeling. We then gather together 
the portion of linen on which the semen is found, and suspend it in a 
watch-glass half full of water ; after four hours we warm the fluid having 
previously added a few drops Df ammonia, while the portion on which the 
spots are situated still remain immersed ; wc then gently rub the sur¬ 
face, and afterwards examine with the microscope the fluid ‘ contained in 
the watch-glass. 

According to Sdamidt, seminal spots differ from all others, as for in¬ 
stance, those of the lochial discharge, vaginal mucus (whether syphilitic 
or non-syphilitic), pus, gonorrhoeal mtitter, nasal and bronchial mucus, 
albumen, gum, fat, glue, or starch, in this respect, that the seminal spots 
become of a pale yellow color when kept near to the fire for one or two hours, 
while the form of the animalcules is not at all changed. Other substances 
when treated in this manner are either colored green (as for instance, 
vaginal mucus) or are not changed in color; spots caused by animal 
substances may be easily diagnosed, either by their morphological ele¬ 
ments, or by the albumen, which can be detected after they are moistened. 
No one could mistake spots of mere fat, gum, or starch, for marks of the 
seminal fluid. 

The origin of the semen and its physiological importance belong solely 
to histology and physiology ; and we should be encroaching too much on 

•* • Diagnostiche u. pathogen. Unters. Berlin, 184G. S. 148-171. 

* Ann. d’Hygiene publique. 1849. No. 48. 

* s Diagnostik ver^chti^er Flecke. Mitan u. Leipzig, 1848. S. 42-48. 
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these departments if wo were to enter more closely into these obscure 
subjects, on which chemistry has as yet thrown no light, and which it 
will probably never be able altogether to elucidate. 


THE FLUIDS OF THE EGG. 

While investigations in reference to the egg and its morphological 
elements, its development, and metamorphosis, have led to the most 
brilliant discoveries in physiology, the composition and character of the 
animal egg and its constituents have met with little attention from the 
chemist, and perhaps not without reason, for other fields of inquiry, alike 
more accessible and more extensive, promised to yield a far richer har¬ 
vest than could be anticipated from the investigation of this subject. An 
inquiry into the constituents of the egg is still deficient in those prelimi¬ 
nary investigations, which arc necessary for the cultivation of the sub¬ 
ject in such a manner as to correspond to the general advance of sciened 
and the present stage of histological discovery. Thus, for instance, 
although our knowledge of the fats is undoubtedly much advanced, and 
has attained a certain decisive stage, we are still wholly ignoranFof Hnany 
of the animal fats and of their relations to the lipoids. Our physiologi¬ 
cal inquiries have, however, shown us that the fats participate largely 
in promoting the growth and metamorphosis of the egg. Considerable 
obscurity still attaches to .the cUeraical investigation of the various 
matters containing phosphorus, which occur, as it Avould appear, with the 
same constancy in the egg as in the brain and spinal cord. 

We have already frequently spoken of the deficiency Qf Our knowledge 
of the protein-bodies. Inquirers have scarcely ventured till the most 
recent times to hazard a conjecture as to the presence of other non-nitro¬ 
gen ous matters, as for instance, sugar, in addition to Wle fatsjn the fluids 
of the egg. 

Under the term “ fluids of th^ egg/’ we also usually include those 
fluids which are coeval with the development of the enjbryo, but which 
we shall not take into consideration in the present place, since we treat 
of the liquor amnii under “ Transudations,” of the liquor allantoidis 
under “ Urine,” of the vernix caseosa under “ Cutaneous Secretion,” and 
of the gelatin of Wharton* under “Mucus.” 

As the eggs of most animals are either very small or cannot readily 
be obtained in any considerable numbers, thos^ of the hen and of the 
carp are almost the only ones which have hitherto been examin6d. Since, 
according to Gobley’s investigations,® the constituents of the eggs of 
both classes of animals are almost perfectly identical, we may assume 

' [The gelfirtin of 'Wharton is the limpid fluid -with which the cellular tisstie, that 
unites the vessels of the umbilical cord with th<» amuiotic investment, is impregnated.— 
o. K. D.] 

* Compt. rend. T. 21, p. 70r'-7C9; Journ. de Pharin. et de Chira., 3me SSr., T. II, p. 
409-417, et T. 12, p. 613; Jouru. de Cbim. Med. T. 0, pp. 67-*69. 
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that an inference may with some justice be drawn as to the composition 
of the eggs of all other animals from that of the hen’s egg* 

It is well known that the eggs of most animals do not contain the 
same albuminous investment as bird’s eggs, but simply a fluid correspond¬ 
ing to the yolk, and enclosed by a membrane. We will, therefore, begin 
by considering the yolk, the constitution of which we only know from 
our experiments on that of the hen’s egg. The yolk of the hen’s egg 
consists of a very viscid, thick, scarcely translucent fluid, which is either 
of a yellowish-red or of a sulphur-yellow color, devoid of odor, and of 
a faint hut peculiar taste. When mixed with water it forms a white, 
emulsive fluid, imparts a blue color to reddened litmus paper, and solidi¬ 
fies on boiling into a very friable mass. It coagulates in cold alcohol, 
and yields when shaken with ether a reddish or amber-colored fat, whilst 
a viscid white mass separates. 

On examining the yolk under the microscope, we find that it consists 
of a sj^mi-fluid mass composed of very fine granules (whose diameters are 
too small to admit of being measured), amongst which there swim vari¬ 
ously sized yolk-corpuscles and fat-globules. The latter are distinguished 
by a less intense yellow color, and by being covered with a layer of fine 
granules, whilst the yolk-corpuscles arc surrounded by a membrane, 
which is, as it were, strewn with granules. When the yolk is acted upon 
under the microscope by hydrochlorate of ammonia, or other neutral 
alkayne salts, the granules almost wholly disappear, leaving only shining 
and sharply defined fat-globules, together with the somewhat distorted, 
oval, fusiform, or cucumber-like yolk-cells. The latter also exhibit a 
very faintly granular investing membrane. A similar distortion of the 
yolk-cells may be produced by dilute acetic acid, but this does not dis¬ 
solve the suspended matter. IJut if ?hc yolk bo acted upon by concen¬ 
trated acetic acid or a dilute*solution of potash, the membranes of the 
yolk-globules likewise disappear, whilst a very finely granular substance 
alone remains visible, together with yellow-colored fat. The yolk-glo¬ 
bules behave, therefore, precisely the same as the milk-globules (see vol. 
i. p. 341), the only e^ential difference being that the f^at may be com¬ 
pletely extracted from the yolk, even without the application of acetic 
acid, potash, hydrochloratc of, ammonia, &c., although this may certainly 
be more rapidly effected by the application of hydrochlorate of ammonia 
or similar means. When we examine the yolk under the microscope, 
after the fat has been as far as possible removed by ether, we find that 
the minvte granules are no longer scattered, but conglomerated into 
larger masses or aggregations, which are in a great measure dissolved by 
hydrochlorate of ammonia, acetic acid, and caustic potash, leaving only 
very fine, scarcely perceptible granules and flakes, which impart to the 
fluid a general opalescent or whey-like appearance. 

I made numerous experiments, eight or ten years ago, on the constitu¬ 
tion of the fluids of the egg, and the changes they undergo during the 
period of incubation, but deferred the publication of my observa¬ 
tions, because the state of science at that time did not furnish the means 
of replying to the questions which I had propounded. I have unfortu¬ 
nately ,been prevented from repeating these experiments, wdiich I the 
rtiorc regret, as the early«observations of a more beginner, conducted by 
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means of the imperfect methods then in use, are hut ill adapted to aid in 
criticizing Gobley’s recent experiments, which undoubtedly call for a 
rigid scrutiny in respect to several special points. 

The ova of amphibia and fishes contain the so-called yolk-platea, or 
tablets, which have in part square, and in part other crystalline forms, 
and very frequently present a distinctly stratified appearance. Histolo¬ 
gists (Bergmann) have long been acquainted with these bodies, and have 
usually regarded them as fat (stearin). Virchow’ has recently submitted 
them to a more exact fnicro-chemical examination, and has shown that 
they cannot belong to any of the known fats, but very probably consti¬ 
tute a new substance, which has considerable similarity to the protein- 
bodies, especially in their relation towards nitric acid and Millon’s re¬ 
agent. According to Virchow these plates remain undissolvcd in ether 
and boiling alcohol, although they swell in both fluids, become pale, and 
sometimes burst into several pieces; the same observer found that they 
behaved in a similar manner towards acetic acid, dilute mineral aci^^and 
alkalies, chloroform, glycerine, &c. The square tablets thus become ob¬ 
long, or often oval. They dissolve in concentrated acetic acid and 
caustic alkalies, merely leaving small membranous particles or larger pale 
flakes. 

We are unable to determine the constitution of the spherical, coll-liko 
fat-corpuscles of the yolk, as we have as yet neither the mechanical or 
chemical means necessary for the complete separation of the interotillu- 
lar fluid. 

They contain, as far as we are at present able to determine, scarcely 
anything but fat; which, however, is intermixed with the phosphorized 
matters of the yolk-fiit. Such, at all events, seems to bo the case, if wo 
may judge by the following experiment. On repeatedly shaking the 
yolk with ether, we find tha?t the portions bf fat first extracted contain 
little or no substance yielding phosphoric acid, while those portions 
which have been the latest extracted by shaking the yolk with ether 
yield, on incineration, a very large quantity of the superphosphates of the 
alkalies and of lime. This difference in the qdantky of phosphorus 
contained in the different portions of the fat is not observable when the 
yolk has been previously treated ifith hydrpchlorate of ammonia, acetic 
acid, or potash. If the investing membranes of the yolk-globules were 
completely impervious to ether, this substance, when pure, would only 
extract fat free from phosphorus, whilst hydrochlorate of ammonia and 
similar substances would extract a fat containing phosphorus#' (Even 
the milk-globules are not entirely impermeable, and are distorted by 
ether, although less fat is abstracted from them than from the yolk-glo¬ 
bules when acted upon under similar relations.) • 

The pigments of the yolk form, together with the non-phosphorized 
and phosphorized fat, a principal part of the contents of these cell-for¬ 
mations, in which I have been unable to trace a nucleus or'anything ana¬ 
logous to such a structure ; at all events, when the jj'olk-cells have been 
treated with hydrochlorate of ammonia, they are invariably found to 
acquire a more intensely yellow color than the fat-globules which have 
no investing membranes. They certainly are generally much larger 
' Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Zool. Bd. 4, 8. 286-241. 
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than the latter, and must, on this account, also appear more highly co¬ 
lored: some of the fat-globules are, however, wholly devoid of color. 
According to these observations, the yolk-globules must occupy an inter¬ 
mediate place between the milk-globules and the blood-corpuscles; ap¬ 
proximating most nearly to the former in their abundance of fat, and to 
the latter in the quantity of phosphoric acid which they contain, and in 
their ferruginous pigment. 

Since we are as yet unable distinctly to define the differences existing 
between the chemical constituents of the yolk-glolwles and those of the 
intercellular fluid, we will merely take a general view of the respective 
elements of the yolk. 

We have already spoken (in vol. i. p. 325) of vitellin, the most impor¬ 
tant albuminous constituent of the yolk. We did not then venture to 
depart from the ordinary view which regards the vitellin as a special 
kind of protein-body; but yet, however averse we are from making any 
assei^Pbn in reference to the supposed identity of similar bodies, we can¬ 
not withhold our opinion that the so-called vitellin is nothing but a mix¬ 
ture of albumen and casein. The amorphous, dark granules of the yolk 
consist of pure casein free from alkali, but which is as rich in phosphate 
of lime as ordinary casein. The true intercellular fluid of the yolk contains 
no casein, and simply dissolved albumen which is poor in alkali. It must 
be observed in the first place that it would be incorrect to maintain that 
the vitellin is coagulated by ether; for on repeating the experiment (as we 
have often done) by shaking the fresh yolk with ether and water, we find 
that under the fatty and yellow-colored stratum of ether, there is formed 
a white and somewhat viscid mass, which has erroneously been regarded as 
coagulated vitellin. When these flakes are collected on the filter, after 
the removal of the fat and the ether, and are rinsed as long as the fluid 
which passes through the filter exhibits any cpalescence on being heated, 
there will remain a mass perfectly similar to the casein prepared according 
to the directions of Rochelder and Bopp, (see vol. i. pp. 387, 338), and 
which contains in addition to the true casein some .portion of albumen 
which is very poor in Salts. This albumen will be precipitated by diluting 
the yolk-fldid with water, precisely as we observe in the case of white 
of egg and blood-serum. !]^ia substance possesses all the properties 
ascribed to casein (vol. i. p. 333), as we find from its behavior towards 
acids and alkalies, and the alkaline, earthy, and metallic salts. We 
would simply observe that this substance dissolves even in very dilute 
Bolutiono of hydrochlorato of ammonia, chloride of sodium, sulphate of 
soda, &c., leaving only a small residue (consisting of a little fat and of the 
investing membranes of the yolk-globules), which renders the fluid opa¬ 
lescent. Acetic acid renders this solution very turbid, and boiling has a 
similar effect in a less degree. The substance separated by boiling is the 
albumen, which had been precipitated by the dilution of the yolk with 
water, and whith has been again dissolved by the hydrochlorate of am¬ 
monia, &c., at the same time with the casein. All these concurring 
similarities between casein and the substance of the yolk, would not, 
how^dver, have led us to regard this substance as casein, if it did not 
further possess the property so peculiarly characteristic of casein, of 
^ing completely coagulated hy rennet. Thus, for instance, if reotiet 
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be added to this substance when dissolved in an extremely dilute so¬ 
lution of hydrochlorato of ammonia or soda, a dense casein-like coagu- 
lum will be formed in about two or three hours, at a temperature of about 
30° C. As the sugar must have been entirely removed by washing, it 
cannot be supposed that this substance can in any way have contributed 
by its metamorphic action to the formation of this coagulum. One hun¬ 
dred parts of this substance in the dry state yielded 5-044 of ash, which 
consisted almost exclusively of earthy phosphates and carbonates. 

In characterizing as casein this substance, which has hitherto been 
considered to be of a special nature, wo do so with the reservation that 
this identity must be only conditionally accepted until we have fetter 
means of establishing the presence of casein, more especially as we 
know, on the one hand, that casein itself is probably a mixture of seve¬ 
ral substances (containing here, as in the milk, at allevents the investing 
membranes of fat-cells), while, on the other hand, we can gain little or 
no information from elementary analyses as to the difference of icl|ptity 
of protein-bodies. 

I found 13-932^ of such casein in 100 parts of yolk-fluid (precipitated 
by acetic acid from a solution of hydrochlorate of ammonia). The quan¬ 
tity of matter insoluble in the solution of hydrochlorate of ammonia (the 
investing piembranes) amounted only to 0-4598. 

The albumen of the yolk is contained in the fluid that is obtained by 
washing the casein which is insoluble in pure water; on boiling, it coagu¬ 
lates in flakes—a proof that nothing is contained therein, but an 5lbu- 
minatc, since in all other properties it resembles ordinary albumen, and 
is neither precipitated by acetic acid, nor coagulated by rennet. Of al¬ 
bumen of this nature, which is soluble in pure water, I found 2-8418 in 
the fluid of the yolk; while of su(fli as remained undissolved with the 
casein, and was only quantitatively determined after the precipitation of 
the casein by acetic acid, there was 0-8928. Prout found 178, and Gob- 
ley 15-708 of vitellin in the yolk; this vitellin consisting of a mixture 
of casein, albumen, and investing membranes. 

In addition to the’ above-named protein-bodies, we fifld in the yolk both 
of fishes’ and birds’ eggs, a number of substances soluble in*ether which 
arc fats, or, at all events, on decomposition, yield acid and neutral fats, 
and contain in solution two pigments. Th^ whole amount of thqso aub- 
stanccs soluble in ether was found by Prout to be 298, aftd by Gobley to 
be 30-4688, while I found on an average, as much as 31-1468. Sulphur 
has not been found in the yolk-fat either by Gobley or myself i neither 
the alcoholic solution of the yolk-fat, nor the water in which the fat has 
been warmed, reddens litmus. 

In the examination of these fats, the first substances to notice are 
olein and margarin, whose quantity Gobley estimates at 21*3048. 

, It has been generally assumed that eJiolesterin is present in the yolk, 
and Gobley has even determined it quantitatively, and found that it 
amounted to 0*4388. The evidences of its presence are, however, not at 
all decisive, even though the fusing-point of the unsaponifiable fat ob¬ 
tained by Lecanu from egg-oil coincides with that oP cholesterin, being 
145° C. At all events, I have never been able to convince myself, by a 
measurement of the angles of the crystals which have been assumed to be 
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cholesterin, or by any other means, this liquid was actually present: the 
crystalline tablets of this substance form, for the most part, not rhombs, 
but compressed parallelepipeds, whose angles are different from those of 
cholesterin; while the cholesterin-tablets generally present re-entrant 
anglOs, in these elongated tablets the acute angles are obliquely truncated. 
These crystals separate on gradual evaporation from the ethcreo-alcoho- 
lic solution in feathery groups. They fuse more readily than those of 
cholesterin. The circumstance of their appearing to dissolve readily in 
cold alcohol, when they are still mixed with yolk-fat, would afford no 
proof of their non-identity with cholesterin, since it is a well-known 
property of the latter to dissolve freely in cold alcohol, in the presence 
of oily fats and soaps. 

I am still doubtful whether margaric and oleic acids are contained in 
fresh yolk-fat; they may be unquestionably detected in it after exposure 
for some time to the air. Gobley considers that both these acids, toge¬ 
ther .with glycero-phosphoric acid, are formed by the decomposition of 
an indifferent matter, to which he has recently applied the term lecithin. 

This lecithin has not yet been obtained by Gobley in an isolated and 
perfectly pure condition: it separates from the ethereal extract of the 
dry yolk, on the evaporation of the ethef, in the form of a matiere 
visqueuse, to whose investigation Gobley attaches a very great value, 
although most other fats, when similarly treated, yield a physically 
similar, although chemically very different matiere visqueuse. I have 
bceh unable to discover any peculiarity in it; for all oleaginous fats 
yield, under favorable conditions, a similar mass, which consists essen¬ 
tially of margarin with a little olein. It is, however, true that the sub¬ 
stance which contains the phosphoric acid occurs in that portion of the 
fat which first separates from the ethereal solution during evaporation. 
This substance, mixed with oiein and raargaijn, and likewise with another 
matter, to which Gobley has applied the term ccrehrin, is, according to 
his later researches, a perfectly neutral body, which, when treated with 
mineral acids or alkalies, both in its aqueous and alcoholic solutions, 
and even when ^he .access of atmospheric oxygeii is excluded, yields 
glyccro-plwsphonc acid, together with oleic and margaric acids. If in 
this process an organic be substituted^ for a mineral acid, the same action 
takes jjlace, but less readil;^. Gobley found 8"426 j| of lecithin in the 
yolk of egg. 

Oerebrin is obtained by treating the matiere visqueuse with alcohol 
and an acid, and allowing it to stand undisturbed: it then separates as 
a white, soft mass, which corresponds with Fremy’s cerebric or oleophos- 
phoric acid: it also is neutral, contains nitrogen and phosphorus, swells 
in water like starch, |ind fuses at a high temperature: in its isolated 
state it is insoluble in ether, dissolves readily in alcohol, and combines 
freely with metallic oxides; if it be again dissolved in spirit of wine, it 
loses phosphate of lime, and reddens litmus. 

We shall treat more fully of these substances when' we consider “ the 
brain and spinal cordand, in order to avoid unnecessary repetition, 
we shall postpone to that chapter a notice of our own experiments and 
obseirations. 

Twb pigments were discovered by Chevreul in the yolk—a yellow and 
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a red one; both may be extracted with cold alcohol; the red one, which 
contains iron, is less readily soluble in ether than the yellow one, in 
which that metal is not present: when perfectly freed from fat, they 
appear -to be all but insoluble in ether; neither of them has, however, 
been carefully examined. . 

Whether the organic acid which occurs in the yolk is lactio acidy is 
very doubtful; at all events, its presence is by no means established from 
the little that Gobley tells us on the subject. 

Although Gobley has convinced himself that the constituents of the 
yolk which contain phosphorus are not in combination with ammonia, he 
yet assumes that hydrochlorate of ammonia^ to the extent of 0-0348, is 
present in that fluid. 

With regard to the mineral mbstancesy we find in the ash of the yolk 
the ordinary salts of animal substances, but they occur in very different 
proportions from those in which we ordinarily find them. The com¬ 
pounds of potassium preponderate considerably over lliose of sodium, 
and, according to Polcck,* the chlorides arc entirely absent; but, on the 
bthcr hand. Rose and Weber* have more recently found that, at all 
events, some chloride of sodium (namely, 9-128 of th© inorganic matters) 
can bo detected in the yolk, if the organic matters have not been 
destroyed either by carbonization or by incineration. Only monobasic 
phosphates can be discovered in the ash prepared according to Rose’s 
method, and in this Poleck found from 60-7 to 67*88 of phosphoric acid, 
and Weber 70-928 5 f*- little peroxide of iron (1*458 of the ash), dfid a 
small quantity of silica (0*558 of the ash) were also found in the yolk- 
ash. if wc call to mind the composition of the corpuscles, we cannot 
fail to be struck with the great analogy that exists between the nature 
of the salts occurring in the blood*cclls and in the yolk; and we shall 
almost immediately see thaj;, on the other Jiand, the corapos-ition of the 
salts in the white of the egg approximates in a similar manner to that 
of the salts of the serum. 

Wo repeat that Gobley has found precisely tnc same substances, in 
almost the same proportions, in the eggs of fishes, which, like those of 
most animals, consist only of yolk, and are not surrounded with a special 
layer of albumen like birds’ eggs. 

In thirty hens’ eggs I found 466*2 grattimes of yolk; hence, an egg 
contains, on an average, 15-54 grammes of yolk; while^Poleck obtained 
427*361 grammes from twenty-nine eggs, according to which an egg 
would contain 14*758 of yolk. The amount of water in the yolk of fresh 
eggs is liable to considerable variations; it fluctuates from 48 to 558. 
The inorganic matters in the yolk amounted, according to Poleck, to 

1*6238. 

We will here add, for facility of comparison, tlie quantitative relations 
of the albumen or white of hens’ eggs. In thirty eggs I found 690*3 

f rammes of albumen, or, on an average, 23-01*grammes in each egg; 

'oleck found 719*742 grammes in twenty-nine eggs, and hence, on an 
average, 24*8 grammes in one. Moreover, the quantity of water in the 
white is very variable, fluctuating between 82 and 8^ On an average, 
I found 13*3168 of solid constituents in the fresh whwe. The inorganic 
> Pogg. Ann. Bd. 79, S. 156-161. •» Ibid. p. 398-429. 
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eonstitucnU amount to from 0‘64 to 0’68g of the white; according to 
Poleck, to O'OOg. In the dried residue I found, on an average, 8‘042-|5 
of fusible ash. 

In the ash of the white the soluble salts preponderate considerably 
over the insolubhy while in the ash of the yolk the reverse is the case; 
the excess of the soluble salts in the ash of the albumen principally 
depends on the considerable quantity of chlorides, which amount to 
50*45g (or according to Poleck to 41‘92g of chloride of potassium and 
9-16g of chloride of sodium). Soda, in combination with acids, occurs 
in the white in far greater quantity than in the yolk (amounting in the 
former, according to Poleck and Weber, to 23*04, and in the latter to 
/>*12, or at most, to 5*70g); while the proportions of the potash-salts are 
exactly reversed (for in the white we have 2*36, and in the yolk 8*60, 
or even 8*93g of potash). Phosphoric .acid is only present in small 
quantity in tlie ash of the white, amounting to 4*83g; but carbonic acid 
(from 11*G to l#05g) and a little sulphuric acid (from 1*40 po 2*63g) are 
also present. Silica occurs in almost the same quantity in the ash of 
the white (0*49g) as in that of the yolk, but the peroxide of iron is present 
in smaller quantity (from 0*34 to 0*44g), and so also are the limb and 
magnesia (there being l*74g of the former and l*60g of the latter); 
w'hile in the ash 9 f the yolk the earths are six or seven-fold increased, 
w'ith a great preponderance of the lime, there being 12*21g of lime and 
2*07g of magnesia. All these relations point to a determinate object in 
the flistribution of the inorganic matters amongst the cells and the inter¬ 
cellular fluid of the animal body—a point of view which we shall find 
to be highly important in the consideration of the history of develop¬ 
ment. 

We may readily convince ourselves of the presence of carbonates in 
the white of fresh eggs, by placing a little qf this substance under the 
microscope, and adding acetic acid; wo may then often perceive an ex¬ 
traordinarily great development of gas. The quantity of these pre¬ 
formed carbonates appear, however, to be very variable, and is probably 
dependent on the .longer or shorter time during which the egg has been 
exposed to •the air; it is possible that the carbonic acid obtained from 
the atmosphere may abstract a portiop of the base from the albuminate 
of sod|i. 

Free gases are contained both in the white and in the yolk, as in all 
animal fluids. 

According to my analyses, fresh white of egg contains 12*274g, and 
the dried white 92*293g of albumen (determined in accordance with the 
rules laid down in vol. i. p. 304). We must refer to vol. i. p. 299, for 
a notice of the difference between the albumen of the egg and of the 
blood-serum. 

The white of egg is by no means free from/at, although this substance 
is only present in extremely small quantity. On examining fresh white 
of egg under the microscope, we discover at intervals small granules, 
with three or four projecting teeth or points, which are obviously com- 
pqgcd of margarij^ If further we extract dried white of egg with ether, 
we sometimes, bw not always, obtain a light azure solution; the fat 
winch remains after thfe evaporation of the ether consists of olein'and 
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luargarin, but also contains oleatc and margarate of soda, if any alcohol 
has been present in the ether which has been used: it is precipitated 
from its alcoholic solution by acetate of lead; when isolated and incine¬ 
rated, it leaves an alkaline ash which effervesces with acids. 

We have already seen (in vol. i. p. 258) that the white of egg ordi¬ 
narily contains normal sugar; from the determinations which have 
hitherto been made, it appears that in the dry residue of white of egg 
there is about O-Sg of sugar (as calculated from the carbonic acid deve¬ 
loped after the induction of fermentation). 

The number representing the extractive matters of the white after the 
deduction of the fat, the sugar, and the salts, is not large ; I found 
3’143g in its solid residue. 

It is worthy of notice, that a little albuminate of soda passes over 
into the alcohol-extract as W'cll as into the water-extract, if we do not 
previously neutralize the white, and hence we may readily obtain an ap¬ 
parently larger quantity of extractive matters; the acetic acid, in com¬ 
bination with the alkali of the alcoholic extract, should consequently be 
deducted in the determination of the extractive matters. 

Although the white of egg is a substance that falls tinder our daily 
observation, there does not as yet exist any good analysis of it; for 
certain precautionary measures are requisite for its examination, which 
have not been sufficiently attended to. The gelatinous white, as we obtain 
it from fresh eggs, is not merely an albumen or an albuminate of soda 
swollen with water, together with some adhering fat and an admixture 
of soluble substances, but it likewise contains insoluble membranous 
parts; wo here refer not only to the chalazaj, but also to the delicate, 
tcxtureless, only faintly granular membranous structures which cross the 
white in various directions, and so enclose it that, even after its careful 
removal from the egg, it always retains the appearance of a tolerably con¬ 
sistent mass. These delicate membranes possess the same refractive 
power as the white that is enclosed within them ; and hence they do not 
become visible till after the addition of water. It must not, however, 
be supposed that all the flakes which become separated jjn the admixture 
of water and white of egg, are merely these previously invisible mem¬ 
branes, for the albuminate of sod^of the egg, like that of the blood- 
serum, separates by strong dilution with water into an albuminate rich 
in alkali, and into albumen poor in alkali; the latter inciljases the inso¬ 
luble ^art of the albumen that has been modified by water. We may 
readily convince ourselves on this point, by the addition of a neutral 
alkaline salt, as for instance, chloride of sodium or hydrochlorato of am¬ 
monia, to albumen which has beep thus treated, and has become almost 
white and opaque from the separated flakes ; a \ery great part of the* 
turbidity then disappears, and we can now perceive, on a microscopic 
examination, that the portion which still remains undissolved con¬ 
sists merely of the prolongations of the chalazm and the membranous 
parts. Hence, in order to determine with accuracy the quantity 
of the true albumen in the white of egg, a quantity of the latter 
(perfectly fresh, and weighed in a closed vessel) mua|gw carefully tri¬ 
turated in a mortar; the watered white of egg is to be poured 
into a cylindrical glass, and to be diluted with fifteen or twenty times its 

VOL. II. 6 
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quantity of water. Without this very free dilution, the albuminous solu¬ 
tion can hardly be filtered, and even then it will often not pass through 
the filter in summer at a liigh temperature, when formations of byssus 
and vibriones so readily occur. After the whole of the fluid has been 
placed upon the filter, it is advisable at once to treat the residue with an 
aqueous solution of hydrochlorato of ammonia, and then to thoroughly 
wash it. The hydrochlorate of ammonia not merely dissolves the albu¬ 
men which was precipitated by the water, but it likewise has the effect 
of allowing the whole of the albumen to coagulate on subsequently boil¬ 
ing the filtered fluid; it supersedes the acetic acid that is generally 
recommended, since there are formed chloride of sodium and albuminate 
of ammonia, which latter parts with its ammonia on boiling, perfectly 
coagulates, and forms a coagulum which may bo readily collected on a 
filter. 

The fat of the white of egg, like the extractive matters and the sugar, 
must be detected and quantitatively determined by the methods which 
have been already described in their appropriate places. 

The presence of preformed alkaline carbonates can only be de¬ 
termined by the same method which has been already described as appli¬ 
cable to the blood and to transudatious (see p. 54); when they have 
been determined, we may readily find a means of calculating the quantity 
of alkali in combination with albumen. Unfortunately, however, in con- 
seqiienqe of the varying proportions in which the alkaline carbonates, 
and the alkali in combination with albumen, exist in different eggs, the 
determinations that have been made are so various, that as yet we have 
not succeeded in determining a definite ratio of the alkali to the albumen, 
or of the alkaline carbonates to the albuminate of soda. 

The analysis of the yolk also presents its difficulties, some of which 
cannot be altogether overcome. Tim yolkmorpuscles are the less easily 
separated mechanically from the rest of the fluid, in consequence of the 
simultaneous presence of free granules of undissolved vitellin and fat- 
globules. I have found the following to be the best method of proceed¬ 
ing with the analysis; as in the examination of animal fluids generally, 
we must ffrst ascertain the amount of solid residue and of salts; the 
latter must, however, only be deterniined by Rose’s method, since by the 
applieation of a strong rod heat for the purpose of incinerating, we 
should unquestionably lose a portion of phosphoric acid. To determine 
with any degree of accuracy its albuminous constituents, the uninjured 
yolk must naturally be in the first place freed from adhering white, by 
repeated but quick rinsing. The fluid of the ^olk, which must now be 
allowed to escape from its membrane and very readily dries, must be 
•weighed and shaken »with ether as long as it continues to impart the 
faintest yellow tint to that menstruum. The remaining watery albumin¬ 
ous fluid then forms a white semi-solid mass; this must be shaken with 
water, which takes up a great part of the albuminous matter; its quantity 
is determined by boiling; the fluid which is poured away from the coagulum 
is evaporated, and Iho residue is extracted with alcohol; and the quan¬ 
tities of the widj|||extract and of the alcohol-extract are thus determined; 
this, however, iPtes only as a check for the other method, according to 
which the quantity of the extracts is determined from the solid residue 
of the whole fluid. 
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A large proportion, however, of the albuminous constituents of the 
yolk, comprising the casein and some albumen devoid of alkali, remains 
undissolved in water; this portion is now to be treated with a dilute 
solution of hydrochlorato of ammonia, by which the yolk-granules which 
are visible under the microscope, the casein, and the albumen that has 
been precipitated by water, are dissolved. The solution of those sub¬ 
stances is heated, which precipitates the albumen ; and the casein-con¬ 
taining fluid, after the separation of the albumen by filtration, is then 
carefully treated with dilute acetic acid, which precipitates the casein; 
or conversely, the casein is first thrown dotvn by acetic acid, and the albu¬ 
men is subsequently precipitated by boiling, after the neutralization of 
the acetic acid by ammonia. In order, however, to remove all protein- 
matters from the fluid, it is necessary that the filtered fluid should be 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue freed from hydrochlorate and 
acetate of ammonia by rinsing with cold water. It is only further neces¬ 
sary to refer to the rule laid down in vol. i. p. 600, that all albuminous 
substances, after being thoroughly washed Avith water, should also be 
treated Avith boiling spirit, in order to remove any adhering matters 
which are insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol. This is especially 
necessary in the case of vitellin, since this substance, when obtained in 
the abovtvmentioned manner, is seldom altogether free from fat. 

The Avhite flakes that are insoluble in the solution of hydrochlorato of 
ammonia, and consist for the most part of the membranous invgstmsnts 
of the yolk-glqbulcs, must be washed Avith distilled Avater to remove the 
hydrochlorate, and must then be dried and Aveighed. 

The suffar must be determined from the alcohol-extract (after it has 
been freed from fat), cither bv fermentation, or bv Fehlini? and Trom- 
mer’s method. 

Lactic acid, even when k is actually pvesent, occurs in such small 
quantity, that we can scarcely hope to be able to determine its amount. 

To determine the quantity of the/a# and of tdac phosphorized matters, 
we must evaporate the yolk-fluid and dry it at 110°, before wo extract it 
with ether. An accurate separation of the different Substances soluble in 
ether is at present impossible; aa'c shall, however, refer sonJcAvhat fully 
to the methods of separating and rfjuantitatively determining the phos- 
phorized substances of the fats, of the salts of the fatty acids, awid of 
certain lipoids, when we treat of the cerebral and nerA'Ous tissues, since 
the phosphorized matters there fall especially under our notice. We 
have already (in vol. i. p. 220) indicated the general method of distin¬ 
guishing the neutral fats_ from the fatty acids, and of separating them 
from each other. 

We refrain from offering any remarks on the physiological importance 
of the individual constituents of the yolk, since this subject will be fully 
noticed in the history of development. It is certainly no rash conclu¬ 
sion to believe that in the egg the animal substrata are deposited in a 
condition ready for the formation of cells and tissues, and to base our 
Anew of the metamorphosis of food into organized matters on the coiisti- 
tution of the egg and the development of the embryo ^it. We should 
hence be guilty of useless repetition if we were, in thii chapter, to dis¬ 
cuss the importance of each individual constituent of the egg in relation 
to the history of development. 
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MUCUS. 

There is scarcely any animal fluid within the entire range of the 
theory of the juices that has been so little investigated, in a scientific 
point of view, as the mucus; and the reasons of this are sufliciently 
obvious. In the first place, the expression “ mucus” has a very vague 
signification; for although the proposition has been advanced, that the 
secretion of the mucous membranes alone is to be regarded in the light 
of mucus, we yet find, that under certain conditions there is secreted in 
the animal organism a limpid, viscid juice, having all the characters of 
mucus, without however being secreted from a true mucous membrane 
with the so-called mucous follicles. We need hero only refer to the 
mucous contents of certain cysts, which yield, according to the investi¬ 
gations of Virchow' and Rokitansky,* all the reactions which have been 
regarded as characteristic of normal mucus. Several colloid abnormal 
as well as normal structures, as, for instance, the gelatin of Wharton, 
become converted into a fluid, which cannot be distinguished by any 
r-eaction from normal mucous juice. Another and still more important 
ground for the silence of chemists in reference to the constitution of 
mucus is, that the normal mucus is always so filled or interspersed with 
morphological elements, that it cannot be obtained in a purely chemical 
condition. In the present state of analysis, we are unable to separate 
these structures from the actual mucous juice, and we cannot prosecute 
a satisfactory chemical investigation of this substance, except in those 
rare cases in which a mucous juice is secreted which contains few of 
these cells, either from their originEsl scarcity, or from the facility with 
which they may incidentally be removed ^oin the fluid. These cases, 
as we have already observed, arc rare, and the question even then re¬ 
mains, whether the substance we are investigating is perfectly identical 
with the mucous juice. May wo venture, on the strength of some few 
coincident reactipns,»to pronounce upon tlio identity of juices springing 
from such *fiiffcrent sources, whilst we think ourselves justified in sepa¬ 
rating globulin from albumen, an^j vitellin from casein ? Can we 
re-establish, by means of alkalies, certain combinations with albumen 
and fibrin, whfch will exhibit all the physical and many of the chemical 
properties common to mucus ? What differences, moreover, exist in the 
properties and characters of perfectly genuine mucus, which has origi¬ 
nated from different mucous membranes? We do not here refer to the 
acid or alkaline reaction, or to the admixtifbe of different cells, but 
simply to the different^ capacity for exerting a digestive action with acids 
on animal substances. But even if the chemist should succeed in over¬ 
coming all these difficulties, his labors would be of no avail, in conse¬ 
quence of the impossibility of obtaining the fluid in a normal condition; 
for this juice is secreted in such small quantities on all the mucous mem¬ 
branes, as long as they continue in a normal state, that only the merest 

* Verhandl. der Ct^elUch f. GebnrtshUlfe in Berlin. 1848. Bd. 3, S. 203. 

•Kur Anatomie des Kropfes. Wien, 1849, S. 11, reprinted fVotn first volume of 
Benkschriften der mathem. naturwiss. Classe d. kais. Akad. d. Wissensoh. 
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traces of it can be obtained. We also know how easily the mucous 
membranes may become diseased, and how much the mucus differs in 
these cases from the normal secretion. Daily experience shows how 
rapidly the number of the so-called mucus-corpuscles increases with the 
slightest irritation of the mucous membrane; and we know from the re¬ 
searches of Julius Vogel, that an irritated mucous membrane secretes 
not only such corpuscles, but also an albuminous, coagulable matter, 
however much it may be disposed to form true transudatioris and exuda¬ 
tions. A proper consideration of all these circumstances furnishes an 
excuse for tho neglect of chemists towards a subject whose investigation 
is so desirable both in a chemical and a physiological point of view. 
Tlion, moreover, the question regarding tho mode of formation of this 
juice has not been decided by physiologists; for whilst in most mucous 
membranes, special organs, the so-called mucous follicles, have been re¬ 
garded as the source of the mucus, there are also mucus-secreting mem¬ 
branes, which ai’c entirely devoid of these follicles,—as, for instance, 
those of the antrum Ilighmorianum, the frontal and sphenoidal sinuses, 
the cavity of the tympanum, the ovuila Nabothi, the synovial sacs, and 
finally, abnormal formations, as hygroma, cysts, &c. Hence the source 
of the mucus cannot be referred, or at least, not exclusively, to the 
glandular organs of the mucous membranes. Tilanus’ drew attention to 
the circumstance that all these membranes are invested with an epithe¬ 
lial layer, and that the epithelial cells are probably integral coifiporibnts 
of the mucous juice, which must therefore stand in a causal connection 
with these bodies. But it would appear from the observations of 
Virchow® and Rokitansky,® that the colloid matter of cysts of the thyroid 
gland, and of tho liver, kidneys, and ovary, may bo converted into a 
substance very similar to, or even identic.-^ with the mu^us, no epithe¬ 
lium being present in it. In the same manner as permanent cartilage 
may be converted into glutin, the gelatin of Wharton is readily con¬ 
verted into mucus (Virchow).^ 

We will now briefly consider the various histohyiical elements which 
are blended with normal and abnormal mucus. 

Normal mucus is never free from the vpithelium of the mucous mem¬ 
brane from whence it has originated, and may, indeed, be said to jonsist 
almost entirely of epithelium, which appears to be only held together 
by means of a pellucid juice. This is as much the case with the mucous 
membranes which are invested with pavement epithelium, as with those 
which exhibit tho cylindrical or ciliated structure ; the cilia of the latter 
arc, however, in genersd thrown off’, so that avo can rarely find perfect 
ciliated epithelium even in abnormal secretions. 

According to the assertions of several observers, mucua-corpuseles do 
not occur in normal mucus ; but some of these bodies may always be 
found on carefully examining tho expectoration from the mouth, the 
normal inucous cloudy sediment in the urine, or the solid excrements. 

' De BalivA et tnuco, spec, inaugur. Atnstolodnmi, 1849, p. 66-75. 

* Arch. f. path. Anat. u. Physiol. IJd. 1, 8. 115. 

» Uebor d. Cysten. Wien, 1849, S. 20, reprinted from the first Volume of Denkschr. 
d. math, nnturwiss. Claese d. kais. Akad. d. Wissensch. 

^ In a private communication. 
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Although the mucus-corpusclcs, -which have justly been regarded as 
abortive epithelial cells, exhibit no distinct differences, either in a mor¬ 
phological or even in a micro-chemical point of view, from the ordinary 
pus-corpuscles; yet it cannot be denied that it requires the aid of water, 
or acetic acid, to bring into view the nuclei both of the normal and 
sparingly dispersed mucq^-corpuscles, and of those corpuscles which are 
secreted from the mucous membrane during catarrh; in this case, how¬ 
ever, the nuclei present one or more fissures. The mucus in blennor- 
rhoeal discharges contains little epithelium, and consists almost solely of 
mucus-corpusclcs which are suspended in a greater or less quantity of 
viscid intercellular fluid. No essential difference can be observed 
betw'een it and pus, in so far as either the collective fluid or the cells 
are concerned. 

In the so-called exudative, or croupous inflammations of the mucous 
membrane, we constantly find fibrinous coagula^ which frequently bear 
the impress of the cavity, or canal, from which they have originated; 
and at other times appear in the form of small, fibrous flakes, inter¬ 
spersed with mucus- or pus-corpuscles. These bodies occur in tlie 
expectorated mucus in diphtheritis, pneumonia, Bright’s disease, dysen¬ 
tery, and similar affections of the mucous membranes. In these cases 
blood-corpuscles are also found to be present. 

When the inflammation of the mucous membrane has ceased, and an 
exuflatidn of a croupous nature is no longer separated from the canal, 
certain changes generally occur, which in the ordinary course of the 
process give occasion to the formation of pus-corpuscles, and during the 
slower resolution of the exudation, tend to the development of the in- 
fiammatory globules or granular ceVs. Histology shows -us that these 
morphological elements vary considerably in size and form. We would 
here, however, draw attention to the fact, that a species of such granular 
cells occurs in the mucus, and more especially in the bronchial mucus, 
without having been preceded by any croupous inflammation of the 
jfiucous membrane. .(They occur, for instance, in the tenacious, thick 
mucus, whi«h is''expectorated in the chronic bronchial catarrh of aged 
persons.) Under such circumstances, there is only a small quantity of 
mucous juice in addition to the granular cells and masses, and rarely 
any other morphological elements; the granules of the cells are in 
general much larger than those of the usual inflammatory globules, and 
resemble the nervous tissue in their strong refracting power. In many 
respects they bear a resemblance to the corps granuleux of the milk. In 
addition to these^ there occur concentrically striated corpuscles, which 
often present the size and form of the granules of potato starch, and 
greatly resemble them.*' They are probably identical with Hartal's cor¬ 
puscles, found by Henle' undor similar conditions. 

It is well known that such sputa are often of a gray, or sooty color, 
exhibiting in many cases steel-gray, highly glistening cilia, -frtiich are 
visible to the naked eye. These cilia may be readily isolated by a 
needle or scalpel, and when brought under the microscope the appear- 
anefe they present is simply that of closely crowded granular cells of 
the kind above described, except that they exhibit no trace of pigmont- 
* Zcitschr. f. rat. Med. Bd. 7, S. 411. 
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molecules, or of black, or dark-colored masses. I do not know bow to 
explain this phenomenon, except on the supposition that all the liglit 
has been absorbed by the densely crowded and strongly refracting cells, 
in the same manner as we observe that many metallic sulphides which 
appear black when observed in masses by the naked eye, exhibit nothing 
more than a mass of strongly refracting globules, when seen in a finely 
comminuted form, under high magnifying powers. The black, sooty 
color has frequently been ascribed to lamp smoke, or to finely com¬ 
minuted coal-dust, which has been inhaled; but although I have never 
been able to detect anything of the kind, I would not, on that account, 
deny that under certain conditions, as, for instance, in colliers, smiths, 
&c., coal-dust may become mixed*with the bronchial mucus. Many of 
the experiments instituted in relation to this subject are hardly worthy 
of confidence. 

Free fat occurs in almost every kind of mucus, either in the form of 
vesicles or of very minute granules, and either in mere traces or in large 
quantities. 

• Molecular or elemcyitary granules are seldom absent from the mucous 
juice, but they are more decidedly observable when the mucus has ori¬ 
ginated in a diseased structure, as in tuberculosis or cancer, but more 
especially in typhus, in Avhich the milk-colored sputa appear, when seen 
under the microscope, to be enveloped, as it were, in a veil of very 
fine granules. We still more frequently remark tho presence ©f such 
granules in intestinal mucus, owing to the favorable conditions afforded 
for the separation of these molecules by the decomposition of albunil- 
nous substances. 

lyitcstinal a^d cellular formations oi various shape and size (Valen¬ 
tin’s exudation-cells), as well as similar elements from the solitary and 
agrainated glands, which are (isually found wfthin the mucous membranes, 
are of very frequent occurrence in morbidly secreted mucus. 

Vibriones, microscopic fungoid growths, and similar organic partides, 
can only be considered as of incidental occurrence. 

Amongst the chemical constituents of the mucus,* mtHtin ftqcupies the* 
first place. The presence of this substance imparts to the mucus its 
most important properties; but, unfortunately, it has never yet been 
completely separated from the above-described morphological subst&nces, 
neither has it been obtained pure and free from other chemical organic 
or inorganic matters. This may be one of the causes why different mu¬ 
cous juices often behave very differently towards individual solvents and 
reagents. 

Mucin is generally considered as insoluble in water, and as distributing 
itself in a finely-comminuted state through the fltKd in which it swells ; 
occasionally, however, as Scherer* has observed, a mucus is found which 
actually dissolves in water, and may be separated by filtration from the 
morphological substances. The mucous juice does not coagulate when 
exposed to heat, but becomes in some instances more thinly fluid and more 
nearly similar to a true solution. Alcohol precipitates the mucin from the 
fluid m flakes and threads, while dilute acetic acid precipitates it in the 
form of viscid flakes ; if it occurs as a gelatinous mass, it is converted 
‘ Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. BJ. 67, S, 196-201. 
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by the same acid into white threads or fibres. The flakes and fibres are 
insoluble in extremely dilute acetic acid, but they dissolve when treated 
with the concentrated acid and with the aid of heat. The mineral acids 
behave in a similar manner, precipitating the mucin when diluted, and 
again dissolving it very readily when employed in a concentrated state. 
Mucin, on the other hand, dissolves very readily in dilute alkalies, but 
much less speedily in concentrated solutions. Acetic acid precipitates 
a larger quantity from dilute than from concentrated alkaline solutions, 
which is owing to the circumstance, that mucin, if not entirely soluble, 
yet admits of being reduced to a gelatinous state in solutions of alkaline 
salts, when not too dilute. Acetate of potash prevents the mucin in 
these cases from separating perfectly* into flakes. Gelatinous mucus is 
frequently, as it were, coagulated by water, which causes it to become 
denser, and to lose its translucent, gelatinous character. This change is 
very probably owing to the abstraction by the water of the alkali or 
alkaline salts to which it partially owes this gelatinous condition. Fer- 
rocyanide of potassium does not throw down mucin from the alkaline or 
the acid solution. (When, as is frequently the case, the mucus is pre¬ 
cipitated from the acetic-acid solution by ferrocyanidc of potassium, 
albumen or some similar protoin-body is probably present with the 
mucin.) When, on the other hand, mucus is boiled with concentrated 
acetic acid, it will be very copiously precipitated by ferrocyanidc of 
potassiain. Hot concentrated nitric acid colors it yellow, while it is 
changed to a blue color when heated with hydrochloric acid and exposed 
to the air. Tannic acid or basic acetate of lead gives rise to a consi¬ 
derable precipitate from the aqueous, weak alkaline mucous solution, 
whilst nothing beyond a faint turbidity is induced by alum, chromic 
acid, bichloride of mercury, neutral acetate of lead, and other metallic 
salts. 

Several elementary analyses of mucus have been instituted, but they 
can scarcely afford us any aid in judging of the composition of the 
mucin, since the epithelium has been included in the substance examined. 
Scherer, who Ifas alone succeeded to some extent in exhibiting a pre¬ 
paration in any degree fit for an elementary analysis, found, as the mean 
of three experiments, .52'18 of carbbn, 6*97o of hydrogen, 12*82g of 
nitrogen, and*.consequently 28‘11|{ of oxygen. No sulphur was found, 
but there was 4‘114g of white ash, which contained some alkaline carbo¬ 
nates, in addition to a tolerably large quantity of phosphate of lime. 

Scherer obtained this mucus from a sac between the trachea and the 
oesophagus, which was probably an abnormally dilated bursa mucosa. 
The mucus could be filtered when stroifgly diluted with water, so that 
the morphological substances admitted of being removed. The mucin 
was precipitated from the solution by alcohol, and was then repeatedly 
boiled in alcohol and ether. 

We have already referred to the observation of Julius Vogel, which 
admits so readily of confirmation, that the mucus secreted in catarrhal 
irritation of the mucous membrane exhibits a varying quantity of 
alhitmen. There are also cases in w’hich the normal mucus may contain 
albumen; and if we include under the head of mucus, as indeed we 
almost necessarily must, the mucous investment of the stomach, which 
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is intermixed ivith the gastric juice, we have a mucous juice, which con¬ 
stantly contains albumen (Buchheim).* I have seen the contents of the 
ovula Nabothi rendered turbid by heating. Tilanus always found albu¬ 
men together with mucin in the synovia within the joints. The raucous 
fluid of colloid cysts contains varying quantities of albumen, as wo learn 
from the reactions obtained by Virchow and Rokitansky. 

The peculiar substance named fyin^ which has frequently be.en found 
by Guterbock in pus, has been regarded b^ many observers as a con¬ 
stant constituent of mucus, and even as identical with mucin {Esch- 
holtz).® The erroneous character of such an opinion may, however, be 
readily seen on comparing the properties ascribed to the pyin found in 
pus with those of mucin. 

Fat occurs only in very small quantities in noj’mal mucus, although 
the quantity increases in proportion to the occurrence of albumen and 
larger (quantities of mucus-corpuscles. Nasse® found 6-25g of a semi- 
solid, yellowish-white fat in the solid residue of the normal nasal secre¬ 
tion, whilst the same mucus contained only 4*448g of solid constituents. 

The mucus likewise contains extractive matters soluble in water and 
alcohol, but they have not been very carefully examined. The quantity 
of these substances is no doubt increased by the glandular secretions 
which are mixed with the mucus in the stomach and intestinal canal, 
and in this manner the intestinal juice and mucus have frequently been 
identified with certainty. But the difference between the mucqp an^ the 
glandular secretion effused upon the intestinal mucous membrane, ought 
to be strictly kept in view. We have already spoken (in vol. i. p. 608) 
of the intestinal juice. 

The free adds frequently found in the mucus are included amongst 
the extractive substances. AndraV maintains that true, pure mucus is 
always acid in a normal stafte; but although this assertion may be true, 
it has not been proved, nor indeed would it be very easy to do so ; for 
as we are not acquainted with any entirely pure mucus, which may pos¬ 
sibly be wholly free from any reaction on vegetable colors, we may 
assert, in reference to every mucus which exhibits an<aikalinc reaction, 
that this property may be owing to certain admixtures, consisting either 
of pure transudations from the blood or of special ^glandular secretions. 
As may be readily conjectured, no careful investigation has as yet been 
made in reference to the nature of the free acid which 'occurs, amongst 
other instances, in the secretions of the mucous membranes of the mouth 
and the urinary bladder. 

In considering the quantity of the alkalies contained in mucus, we 
must especially bear in mind that no inconsiderable portion of the soda 
is combined with true mucin, as was observed by Borzelius* in the secre¬ 
tion from the mucous membrane of the nose, and by Scherer^ in the 
abnormally generated mucus above referred to. Nasse also found 
alkaline carbonates together with carbonate of lime in the ash of the 
normal nasal secretion. 

Mucus is very rich in alkaline chlorides, of which Berzelius found 

> Dissert, inaug. Leips. 1846. » Rust’s Magazine, Bd. 10, S. 160. 

» Journ. f. pr. Ch. Bd. 29, S. 69. Compt. rend. T. 20, p. C60-G57. 

» Lehr. d. Chem. 4 Aufl. Bd. 9, 8. 631. 
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0*568 in fresh nasal mucus, and Nasse ISg residue of similar 

mucus, -which, however, contained no cells. 

Nasse found some alkaline sulphates and phosphates^ together with 
earthy phosphates, in the ash. 

Berzelius found 6'638 and Nasse 4*4488 of solid constituents in the 
nasal mucus, and Scherer ll*299g in the above-described abnormal 
mucus. The latter observer likewise found 7*68 of ash in 100 parts of 
the solid residue. 

Unfortunately, however, no attention has been paid in these analyses 
of the normal mucus to the relation existing between the potash and the 
soda. Yet the establishment of this relation is not wholly devoid of 
importance in the solution of the question, whether the blood-corpuscles 
take part in the preparation of the mucus as they do in that of most 
other secretions, or whether the mucus is formed solely from the con¬ 
stituents of the blood-plasma. I know of only one analysis of the kind 
suited to throw light on the subject, and this yielded more potash and 
less soda in the ash of the mucus than in that of the blood-serum ; but 
as this mucus had been secreted during an acute catarrh, and besides 
being very rich in young cells (mucus-corpuscles), contained also some 
granular cells, it does not afford any conclusive evidence. 

The method of analyzing mucus would be very simple, if it were not 
wholly impracticable, in most cases, to separate the true mucin from the 
cells whi^ch are intermixed with it. It is only in a few rare instances, 
as in the case investigated by Scherer, and already referred to, that the 
morphological elements can be collected on the filter by mixing the ob¬ 
ject with a large quantity of water, and rendering it capable of being 
filtered by repeated and continuous shaking. Thq mucin, however, in¬ 
stead of being distributed through the water, is in many instances con¬ 
verted into an apparently ceagulated condition, this being more especi¬ 
ally the case with catarrhal bronchial mucus, which becomes shrunk by 
the abstraction of the alkaline salts which had previously caused the 
mucus to present a swollen appearance. When the mucin is not soluble 
in water, the only method of determining it even in an approximate de¬ 
gree, is to filter the substance after it has been digested with higlily di¬ 
luted ammonia. Unfortunately, howsvor, the mucin which has been 
dissolved by the alkali passes very slowly through the filter, in conse¬ 
quence of the obstruction presented by the gelatinous swollen epithelium. 
In many cases, therefore, this method proves insufficient for the separa¬ 
tion of the mucin from the above-described morphological elements. If 
we succeed in removing the epithelium by filtration, the mucin may bo 
precipitated from the neutral or weakly acid solution by spirit, and from 
the alkaline solution by dilute acetic acid; after this, the precipitate 
must be washed with hot spirit, and after being dried at a temperature of 
120°, must again be washed with hot water, in order to remove all the 
mineral and organic substances which are insoluble in spirit. The waters 
employed in rinsing must then each be strongly concentrated, and imme¬ 
diately evaporated with the spirituous solution filtered off from the mucin, 
white the residue is extracted with ether, alcohol, and water. 

Whe» albumen is present with the mucin, which indeed it very gene¬ 
rally is in the large quantities of the substance necessary for such inves- 
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ligations, the difficulty of the analysis is greatly increased. If the mucin 
were insoluble in water, which appears to be never altogether the case, the 
separation of the soluble albumen from the insoluble mucin might be 
very easily effected: but this is by no means the case, for the swollen, 
gelatinous, or apparently coagulated mucin only gives up the albumen 
to the water with difficulty, and after a long time. Ilenco it is necessary, 
if we would desire to attjiin a comparatively successful result, to dis¬ 
tribute the mucus repeatedly in water, and after suffering it to form a 
deposit, to pour only the clear fluid upon the filter, repeating the pro¬ 
cess until the filtered fluid no longer exhibits any opalescence on heat¬ 
ing ; for the insoluble mucous residue cannot be collected on the filter 
until the albumen has been completely removed. The quantity of the 
latter substance may be determined by the ordinary rules, and a further 
separation of the mucin from the epithelium may then ^ be effected by 
means of diluted alkalies. 

If the substance named pyin occur in the mucus, or if the latter con¬ 
tain a substance not coagulable by heat, but precipitable by acetic acid, 
although not again soluble in an excess of this acid, the albumen, in 
case the fluid was not alkaline, must previously bo precipitated by boil¬ 
ing, and its quantity determined, after which the pyin-like substance 
may be separated from the filtered fluid by acetic acid. In case, how¬ 
ever, the mucous fluid is alkaline, this substance must first be precipita¬ 
ted by acetic acid, and then washed for some time, in order to^rerngve 
any albumen that may have been precipitated from the solution by acetic 
acid; and after the filtered fluid has been carefully neutralized by am¬ 
monia, which generally imparts some degree of turbidity to it, it must 
finally be boiled. 

The quantitative determination of the remaining organic and mineral 
constituents of the mucus nfay easily be aonducted by following the 
rules already given. 

We are necessarily unable to form any estimate of the quantity of 
mucus secreted by the different mucous membranes; and it would seem 
sufficient to draw attention to the view advanced by Valentin, that the 
secretion separated from the surface of many of the mucous membranes 
must be regarded as exceedingly small, or even absolutely nothing in the 
normal state. It can only be regarded as the result of special or«gene- 
ral irritation, when any considerable quantity of mucus is separated 
from an apparently healthy mucous membrane;—a view which seems to 
derive confirmation from the circumstance, that normal mucus can 
never be obtained from the living body in quantities sufficient for chemi¬ 
cal analysis, but must be scraped away from the mucous membrane of 
animals immediately after they have been killed.# The liability to errol^ 
presented by such means fs too obvious to need further comment. It is 
probable that the secretion is seldom perfectly normal when present in 
excess in morbid affections of the mucous membranes, and that it is gene¬ 
rally mixed, in these cases, either with a transudation or exudation. 
This is shown both by the microscopico-mechanical and the chemical in¬ 
vestigation of morbidly secreted mucus. 

We have already observed, in the beginning of this chapter, in refe¬ 
rence to the origin of the mucus, that the seat of the formation of this 
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fluid is not limited to the mucous follicles, for we have already noticed 
several mucous membranes in which there was no appearance of any 
such glandular organs. Some facts, indeed, seem to warrant the con¬ 
clusion, that the formation of mucus is not limited to a definite spot, or 
associated with any definite tissue. The conversion of Wharton’s gelatin 
into a substance perfectly similar to mucus in respect to its physical and 
chemical properties, the gradual transition of the colloid mass of many 
cysts into perfect mucus, and its occurrence in many exudations pro¬ 
ceeding from serous membranes, are facts which cannot be lost sight of 
in our consideration of the origin of mucus. Tilanus has drawn special 
attention to the circumstance, that epithelial structures are always 
present wherever there is true mucus. This observation might load to 
the assumption, that the formation of mucus is connected with the de¬ 
velopment of pertain cells, that is to say, that its production occurs 
•simultaneously with the development of certain morphological elements. 
Two views here present themselves for our consideration ; one of which 
is, that the albuminates of the liquor sanguinis become decomposed, 
under certain hitherto unknown conditions, into the substratum of the 
epithelial cells and into mucus, whence the latter substance might in 
some respects be considered as a secondary product of this cell-forma¬ 
tion, so that the mucous juice in the mucus would hold the same relation 
to the epithelial cells as the spirituous fluid docs to the yeast-cells in a 
mvetur* which has undergone fermentation. The other view, which seems 
to be supported by numerous observations made by Scherer and 
Virchow,' refers the origin of the mucus to a partial disintegration of the 
epithelial cells. All who have followed Frerichs in his observations on 
the metamorphosis of the cells within the gastric juice, or who have 
examined them by the microscope in the preparation of artificial gastric 
juice, will easily comprehend the gradual‘solution of the gastric cells 
and their conversion into a mucous fluid. Such a conversion of cells 
into a mucous substance would, therefore, at all events not be wdiolly 
without analogy. Scherer and Vichow, however, go still further and 
advance thg^opinion* based upon several pathologico-histological observa¬ 
tions and chemical experiments, that certain colloid substances, and 
others adapted for the formation of urine, may be converted into mucus 
undeu certain ^conditions which still remain to be explained, and even 
without any cell-formation ; and hence they regard the latter mode of 
development as associated with the existence of colloid or cartilaginous 
substances. This view is supported not only by the absence of epithe¬ 
lial structures in many mucus-containing cysts, but more especially by 
the frequently noticed conversion of the gelatin of Wharton into perfect 
mucus. It appears tO“us still to require accurate chemical experiments, 
to decide which of these two hypotheses deserves the preference. The 
elementary analyses which were made by Scherer on a single variety of 
mucous juice, unfortunately do not enable us to decide the question, 
both because the atomic weight could not be determined, and because 
we are still entirely deficient in an accurate analysis of the epithelial 
cells, the colloid substance, &c. It remains for us to hope that the in- 
vest^ating powers of men like Scherer may before long enrich science 

'In a private communication. 
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with the knowledge necessary for elucidating a subject which is so 
intimately associated with the advancement of physiology. 

The localities in which mucus occurs clearly demonstrate that it is 
especially designed to serve as a protecting medium to all the parts 
which are placed in a reciprocal connection with the outer world (Joh. 
MUller). 


CUTANEOUS SECRETIONS. 

Although in a certain point of view we may regard the epidermis, the 
nails, hairs, feathers, and scales, as products of the secretion of the 
skin, these objects will find a more appropriate place in this volume, 
where wo treat of histological chemistry. We shall, therefore, here only 
notice those two well-known secretions, the sebaceous matter and the 
sweat. 

The srhareous matter is secreted by those innumerable glandular 
structures, the folliculi sehacci, which are distributed over the whole 
skin ; they are racemose, branching glandules, with flask-like or pear- 
shaped secreting vesicles (the saccules or acini) and a very narrow neek. 
There ai‘e simply two anatomical points to which we would here refer, 
seeing that they have a bearing on the further consideration of the 
sebaceous matter. The first of these points is, that these sebaceous 
glands are always entirely imbedded in the non-fatty corium, and, 
although they secrete^fat, are never found lying in the fatty subcutane¬ 
ous areolar tissue ; the second is, th&t the great majority of these glands 
arc grouped around the root» of the hairs, aad that their narrow mouths 
open into the hair-follicles ; it is only on the nyrnflice, the glans penis, 
and the inner membrane of the prwputium, that we find sebaceous 
glands independently of the presence of hairs; the glands on these parts 
have, however, a somewhat diiferent formation, the acini or saccules 
being more rounded and grouped in a mulberry-like form.'* We might 
here also mention the racemose hjeibomian glands, and the coiled and 
twisted tubular cerunynous glands, since we shall, in the present chapter, 
consider their secretions, in so far as our chemical knowledge of them 
at present extends. 

Although the secretions of the above-named glandular organs by no 
means have a perfectly identical composition, and indeed probably, to 
a certain extent, contain very heterogeneous constituents, yet, in regard 
to many of their physical and chemical relation^, they are at least as 
nearly allied as the transudations which were considered in a previous 
chapter. In order as much as possible to include the comparative 
physiology of the subject, we shall, at the same time, notice the com¬ 
position of castoreum, which has been shown by E. H. Weber* to be 
essentially nothing more than the secretion from the innumerable pre¬ 
putial folds of the penis and clitoris of the beaver. 

• Bcr. d. k. Bacha Gesellsch, d. Wiss. Bd. 2, S. 185-200. 
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In all theae secretions, without a single exception, we End a larger or 
smaller number of morphological elements : all these glandular vesicles 
and ducts are invested with a fine cellular epithpliam, and hence, on a 
microscopic examination, we End epithelial cells in all these secretions ; 
we often, however, End more pavement epithelium from the external 
skin than delicate cellular structure from the interior of the gland. 

In most of these secretions, and especiSlly and inrariablj in those of 
the Meibomian and ceruminous glands, we find peculiar, oval, angular, 
or roundish cells, from diameter, which, in 

addition to a pale nucleus with nucleoli, contain minute, dark, and 
clearly defined granules, and a few distinct fat-globules. 

The sebaceous glands, like the mucous follicles, when in a state of in¬ 
flammatory irritation, produce those primary cells to which we apply 
the terms pus-cells, mucus-corpuscles, &c. These cells are present in 
small quantity after even the slightest irritation of the skin and of the 
follicles in question, but especially in the thoroughly puriform fluids 
which are secreted in inflammatory aflections of the external auditory 
meatus and of the Meibomian glands, in balanitis, in acne, and in 
similar cutaneous disorders, which for the most part have ‘their seat in 
the hair-follicles. 

The minute animal described by G. Simon,' the acarus folUculorum, 
is commonly found in the normal secretion of the sebaceous glands, as 
well as in the so-called comedones. 

An tdbuminom substance is contained in all the secretions of the 
above-named glands; it cannot, however, be easily exhibited in the solu¬ 
ble form, since, in accordance with the method by which alone we can 
analyze these solid fatty matters, it is always separated in the insoluble 
state; hence we cannot determine > whether it is most similar to casein 
or to albumen; it is obviously a protein-bpdy from its behavior with 
acetic acid and ferrocyanidc of potassium, with concentrated nitric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, &c. Esenbeck,® who had an opportunity of examin¬ 
ing a mass contained in a very distended hair-follicle, found in the dry 
substance 24’2j^of this albuminous substance ; I* found 4’0{} of it in the 
vernix caseesa. of a tolerably full-sized foetus, b'fig in human smegma 
praeputii, and 2'9g in that of a horse, 2*4}’ in the semi-solid mass obtained 
from the fresh pouch of the beaver (after drying), and 5’8g in Canadian 
castorcum. < 

Fats and lipoids constitute the principal part of these secretions: the 
ether-extract in the above-mentioned case of Esenbeck’s amounted to 
2G-2g, while in the vernix caseosa I determined it at 47'58, in human 
smegma praeputii (collected after several operations for phimosis) at 
52‘8g, in that of the horse at 49-9§, in the fresh eastoreum of a German 
beaver at 7'4g, in Ru&ian eastoreum at 2’52, and in a specimen from 
Canada at 8'249g. 

Of the saponified fats, olein and margarin are found in considerable' 
quantity in the ether-extract; but in none of the secretions which I 
have examined, including the cerumen, was there a trace of butyrin or 

' Muller’s Arch. 1842, 8. 218. * Gmelin’s Handb. d. Ch. Bd. 2, 8. 2165. 

3 BeA'd. k. siicliB. Qes. d. Wies. Bd. 2, 8. 200-208. ’ 
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of butyric acid to be detected, although, as we shall presently see, this 
acid is very frequently secreted by the sudoriparous glands. 

Of lipoids I found the smegma prmputii a little cholesterin, besides 
a body soluble in ether and hot alcohol, and verj similar to cholesterin, 
but not crjstallizable ; in the remix caseosa I found only this substance, 
and could not detect any cholesterin. 

No phosphorized fatty bodies were found either in the vernix caseosa 
or in the preputial secretion. 

The alcoholic extract of those secretions consists for the most, part 
of the margarates and oleates of potash, soda, afid ammonia: hero also 
no alkaline butyrates can bo detected; the ammonia-soaps preponderate 
considerably in the preputial secretion. 

In addition to the soaps, the alcohol-extract contains only a little 
organic matter which does not admit of further determination, unless 
a substance peculiar to a special secretion or some incidental matter 
happen to be present, of which we shall speak further presently. 

Berzelius* obtained from the cerumen a fat which was soft, white, 
opaque, easily fusible, devoid of action on litmus, and when treated with 
])otash, yielded an extremely fetid soap, which, on the addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, deposited the fatty acids in the form of a white powder; 
those acids did not readily rise to the surface of the solution, find fused 
at about 40°. 

Vauquelin found that the fat of human hair was oleaginous and co¬ 
lored, and that it contained sulphur. 

The fatty sioeat which adheres to undressed wool consists, according 
to Vauquelin,* chiefly of a potash-soap; while, on the other hand, 
ChevreuV who has more recently examined it, found non-saponifiable 
fats containing neither sulphur nor«oitrogen, one of which fuses at 60°, 
while the other is fluid at 15° ; to these two^fats he gave the respective 
names of stearerin and elaerin. 

I found that the alcohol-extract in the vernix caseo.sa amounted to 
1.5"0{j, in the human preputial smegma to 7‘4[}, and in that of the horse 
to fl’Gg. „ 

The resinous constituents of the castoreum soluble *ii1f**alcohol still 
require a more accurate investigation than they have yet received. The 
amount of these matters in castoreum is extremely variable ; in a fresh 
German specimen I found 67’7|5, smoked Bussian specimen %4’38, 
and in a Canadian one 41'34g. 

In all these secretions I also found small quantities of matter soluble 
only in water, the organic portion of which did not admit of further 
determination. In the vernix caseosa I found that the water-extract 
amounted to 3’38, in the human preputial smegma to 6*18, and in that 
of the horse to 6*48. * 

That portion of these secretions which is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether, consists for the most part of the histological structures which 
have been already mentioned, and likewise of hairs; at all events, so 
far as the vernix caseosa is concerned, through which we always find a 
network of lanugo running. From this mass w*c may extract the abdve- 

■’Lehrb. <1. Chem. Bd. 9, S. 536. * Ann. de Chim. T. 47, p. 276. 

* Compt. rend. 1840. No. 16. 
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mentioned albuminous substance, which, however, at all events, in part 
belongs to the cells. 

We find only a small amount of soluble mineral constituents, namely, 
a little chloride of sodium and hydrochlorate ^ammonia, with phos¬ 
phate of ammonia and soda. Earthy phosphates, on the other hand, 
occur in considerable quantity ; there being, according to my analyses, 
6'5}J in the vernix caseosa, 9*7g in the smegma prseputii of man, and 
5-4g in that of the horse. 

From this sketch of the few experiments to which secretions of this 
class have been subjected, we may at all events draw this conclusion, 
that however different the position and the structure of the sebaceous 
glands may be, they secrete tolerably similar products. 

It is sufficiently obviously that no great weight can be attached to 
the determinations of the quantity of water in these secretions; in 
order, however, to give some general idea of the amount of water that 
is present, it may be mentioned that in the vernix caseosa I found 
66*98g, and John Davy* 77‘87g of water, but that in the secretions of 
the sebaceous glands of animals living in the air, the quantity of water 
is far less in consequence of the continuous evaporation, although it is 
liable to great variations depending on external conditions. 

We hftvc now to mention a few substances which are to be regarded 
either as incidental* admixtures or as constituents peculiar to individual 
secretions. Amongst these we must first mention a bile-like substance, 
which I found in the preputial secretion of man, the horse, and the 
beaver: as I have been unable to find it in the vernix caseosa, in the 
cerumen, or the secretion of the Meibomian glands of a scrofulous child, 
it appears to be peculiar to the hairless sebaceous follicles of the pre- 
j)uce and the glans penis. It was obtained from the ethereal extract by 
extraction with water, and yielded, with sqlphuric acid and sugar, the 
most beautiful biliary reaction ; that this could not be fat, is sufficiently 
obvious from its solubility, as well as from the rapidity with which the 
reaction ensued; but whctlier the substance is identical with any of the 
products of decompqsition of the biliary acids, is a question that must 
be decided by ftlrther investigations. 

The resinous constituents of castoreum have been already mentioned. 
Wohler* has shown that they contaifl carbonic acid, or oxide of phenyl 
(OjaHeOj), whi<ih may be detected by the blue cblor it imparts to a pine- 
shaving saturated with hydrochloric (Runge) or nitric acid (Laurent). 
Since the resinous constituents of castoreum coincide in a remarka,ble 
manner with those of hyraceura (which, according to my investigations, 
can only be the dried intestinal excrement of Hyrax capensis), and since 
phenylic acid occurs in both these substances, it seems most probable 
that they are not prodhets of the metamorphosis of tissue, or that they 
are any peculiar secretion, but merely derivatives of the resinous sub¬ 
stances conveyed in the intestinal canal of the animal with its food. 

Benzoic acid has been detected in castoreum by Saugier, Brandes, 
Batka, and Riegel; from certain experiments which L made on the con- 

' Mcdico-Chir Trans. 1844, p. 193. 

* i\ua. d. Ch. u. I’harm. Bd. 49, S. SCO, and Bd. 65, S. S42. 
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tents of fresh pouches, I think it probable that hippuric acid is originally 
contained in this substance. 

I found henzoic acid in the preputial smegma of a horse. 

It is very doubtful whether uric acid occurs in castoreum, although 
Brandes believes that he has found it. 

In the preputial secretion of herbivorous animals, there is little phos¬ 
phate of lime, which seems replaced by carbonate of lime ; this, at all 
events, is very abundant in castoreum. This salt may be easily recog¬ 
nized, by observing under the microscope the considerable development 
of gas which the residue, insoluble in ether, alcohol, and water, yields 
on the addition of acetic acid, and by noting the considerable turbidity 
that is induced in the fluid which is thus obtained, by the addition of 
oxalate of ammonia. 

In fresh castoreum we can recognize with the microscope the well- 
known crystals of mlpTiate of lime, and in the preputial smegma of the 
horse, the octohedral forms of oxalate of lime. The presence of both 
salts may be readily confirmed by a few micro-chemical experiments. 

The smegma prgeputii of the horse, which I obtained for analysis, was 
of a blackish-gray color, soft and plastic like wax, and somewhat viscid 
when fresh ; but when dried, it was hard, almost brittle, and presented 
a glistening fracture. 

Little remains to be noticed regarding the different methods of ana¬ 
lyzing these secretions, both qualitatively and quantitatively, in addition 
to the ordinary general rules, and to the special remarks on the detec¬ 
tion of each individual constituent. 

The above-mentioned albuminous substance can be only approximately 
determined, since it can only be extracted by acetic acid from the residue 
of the matter that is left after extraction with ether, alcohol, and water; 
this acid, however, abstract# a little albui^inous matter and a certain 
quantity of earthy salts from the cellular structures of the residue. I 
determined this matter in the following manner:—I dried the residue 
after its extraction with indifferent menstrua, and determined its weight; 
I then digested it for several hours in moderately dilute acetic acid, 
rinsed it, and after drying again, weighed it; the losaTbf* weight indi¬ 
cated the sum of the matters extracted by the acetic acid; the acid 
solution was evaporated, and its residue, without any further treatment, 
was incinerated for the determination of the mineral matters; the 
weight of the ash was then deducted from the loss of weight which the 
residue had suffered from the acetic acid. I thus obtained the number 
representing the quantity of the aljiuminous substance contained in the 
secretion. 

With regard to the carbolic acid, we have only further to add, that 
its presence is by no means so easily to be reedhnized as might be sup¬ 
posed from the above-named reactions; for, 'independently of the ex¬ 
tremely minute quantity in which it ocours in castoreum, the application 
of pine or fir shavings, saturated with hydrochloric acid, is exposed to 
certain fallacies; for the shavings of these woods, after being acted on 
by this acid, readily assume a bluish-green color on exposure to the sun: 
hence it is necessary, before applying this test, to separate the carbolic 
acid as completely as possible from the resinous and fatty constituents 

VOL. II. 7 
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of the castorcum, which, however, in consequence of the slight solu¬ 
bility of carbolic acid in alcohol and ether, and its^high boiling-point, 
187° C., is altogether impracticable when only small quantities are 
present. 

We have nothing to add to the observations contained in the first 
volume, regarding the method of detecting and separating the lipoids 
and/a<«, hippuric, hemoic, and uric acidSy oxalate of lime, &c. 

We have at present no means of determining the quantity of matter 
secreted by the sebaceous glands collectively, or by sp^im groups of 
them; moreover, daily experience teaches us that the amount must be 
very variable in different individuals and under different physiological 
and pathological conditions. 

With regard to the origin of this secretion, we must bear in mind 
(when further investigating it) that the fat of the sebaceous glands must 
either be derived directly from the blood of the capillaries coiling around 
them, or must be formed from other matters in the cells of these minute 
glands; for it is worthy of notice that almost all these seba/tteous 
glands are, as it were, rooted in a tissue which is completely devoid of 
fat, and do not penetrate into the fatty cellular tissue beneath the corium ; 
the glana penis is almost absolutely devoid of fat. The variously re¬ 
fracting granules, globules, and vesicles which occur in many cells, as, 
for instance, in those of the external auditory canal and of the Meibo¬ 
mian glands, so frequently appear to represent new progressive stages 
of development of the same object, that we are almost led to the con¬ 
jecture that the fat peculiar to these secretions is primarily formed within 
these glands. 

These glands yield a fatty investment to the hair and cuticle ; Krause* 
regards it as definitely established that this seci'etion diminishes the hy- 
groscopical property of the horny layer o^ epidermis and of the hair, 
and that it hence checks the too rapid evaporation of moisture, and the 
drying up of the deeper epidermic layers and of the corium. 

Under the term sweat we include only tlie fluid secretion of the sudo¬ 
riparous glandSjWitliQut reference to the question, whether these glands 
are also the^SuBrees of the gaseous transpiration of the skin or not. 
The sudoriparous glands are thread-like, delicate, single tubes, not com¬ 
municating with one another, which (friginate in a iblind extremity in 
the fatty subcuteneous cellular tissue, where they form spirally twisted 
coils; they then make their way through the corium and the younger 
epidermic layers in a corkscrew-like or serpentine course, and finally 
open with a considerably contracted mouth in the cuticle. These tubu¬ 
lar sudoriparous glands are always invested with an epithelium, which 
consists of roundish or oval-angular nucleated cells. 

The sweat, as it collects in drops upon the skin of a person who is 
perspiring freely, is, as is well-known, a colorless, very watery fluid, 
with a rather saltish taste, and usually communicates a peculiar, more or 
less intense odor, which varies with the cutaneous surface from which it 
has exuded: in most cases it has a weak acid reaction; indeed it is only 
sw^at which has been collected from the axillae and ikte feet that is often 
found to be alkaline. 

' Handworterb. de Pbjsiol. Bd. 2, S. 186. 
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It is very diflGicult to obtain a sufficient quantity of sweat for chemi¬ 
cal analysis in ordlt to ascertain its constituents. Thdnard and other 
chemists have employed shirts saturated with sweat, and extracted the 
sweat from them by various solvents ; but this is the least advisable me¬ 
thod, since here there is arrays a larger or smaller quantity of sebace¬ 
ous matter mixed with the sweat; perfectly clean sponges are generally 
used in this case in order to dry the skin which had been previously 
(^ansed, but is again brought into a state of perspiration. In this way 
the above-mentioned error is certainly much diminished, but it is not 
altogether avoided; for we still find in the sweat a very largo number 
of epithelial scales, to which a little of the sebaceous secretion always 
adheres. The best method is that which was adopted by Anselmino,* 
who enclosed his arm in a glass cylinder that was rendered as air-tight 
as possible, and was thus able, in the course of five or six hours, to col¬ 
lect about a tablespoonful of sweat. 

The sweat contains only a very small amount of solid constituents; 
Ansdmino, whose method of proceeding is certainly the best that has 
been yet adopted, found that the solid non-volatile constituctots varied 
from 0’5 to 

The principal constituent of the sweat, that is to say, the substance 
which, next to the water, occurs in the largest quantity in this fluid, is, 
according to the experience of all observers, the chloride of sodium. 
Phosphate of soda is not found in sweat, and the sulphate only rarely 
(Simon),® while, on the other hand, the presence of salts of armnonia is 
very obvious (Berzelius)the ammonia in the sweat is not only com¬ 
bined with hydrochloric acid, but also with organic acids ; indeed it pro¬ 
bably exists as carbonate of ammonia in alkaline sweat. 

Earthy phosphates and a little peroxide of iron arc constantly found 
in the sweat; they are, however, probably dependent on the admixture 
of epithelial cells with the fluid under examination ; it is only in conse¬ 
quence of the assumption that lactic acid is contained in the sweat, that 
it has been also assumed that phosphate of lime exists in a state of solu¬ 
tion in it. , 

It must still remain very doubtful whether the/at w^feli is found in 
the sweat proceeds from the sudoriparous glands, or, whether it only 
depends on the admixture of a Httle of the secretion of the sebaceous 
glands. The fat of sweat that has been collected in the ordinary man¬ 
ner has, in point of fact, precisely the same pl^sical and chemical pro¬ 
perties as the fat of the sebaceous glands, as 1 have convinced myself 
by an examination of the very profuse perspiration of woman after de¬ 
livery. Krause^ has, however, shown, by a very admirable experiment, 
that, in reality, the sudoriparous glands themselves secrete true fat (to¬ 
gether with butyric acid, &c.) It is well knot^ that there are no se¬ 
baceous glands on the palm of the hand or the sole of the foot; Krause 
removed the fat and any loose epithelial scales from the palm of the 
hand by ether and friction, and then covered a square inch of it with a pad 

’ Tiedemann’s ZeitseW. Bd. 2, S. 321-842. . 

* Handb. d. roed. Ch. Bd. 2, S. 826-886 for Bnglieh Translation, Vol, 2, pp. 101-1111. 

* Lebrb. d. Cbem. Bd. 9, S. 890-897. « Op. cit p.l40. 
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of filtering paper, from which all fatty matter had hcen removed by 
ether; this pad was firmly attached to the hollow OT the hand, and re¬ 
tained there for one night, being securely guarded from external impu¬ 
rities ; a gentle perspiration was induced towards morning; the paper, 
on being submitted to the action of ether, tlfen yielded a fat which, in 
addition to margarin, contained an oily matter which rendered tissue 
paper distinctly transparent. » 

We may further readily convince ourselves of the presence of hutyr% 
acid in the sweat, by extracting with spirit textures thoroughly impreg¬ 
nated with sweat—as, for instance, stockings, flannels, and other parts 
of the dress that have been worn next the body—and distilling the ex¬ 
tract ; we then saturate the acid distillate with potash, evaporate, and 
decompose the salt with sulphuric acid, when a most distinct odor'^of 
rancid butter is developed; I even sucqoeded in obtaining the baryta salt, 
but the small quantity of irregular crystals was insufficient to enable 
me to prove with certainty by micrometrical measurement, that the salt 
was butyrate of baryta. If wo can form an opinion frdm the odbr of 
different Idnds of sweat, it is very probable that caproic and metacetonic 
acids, which arc closely allied to butyric acid, are also present; in many 
diseases, especially such as arc accompanied by an acute exanthematous 
eruption, there is often a singularly strong smell of metacetonic acid. 
Anselmino and Simon have also detected acetic acid in .s.weat by its 
smell; since this acid, if it actually occur in the sweat, is always asso¬ 
ciated yj^th other volatile acids of this group, it cannot be determined 
with certainty by any of the known tests for acetic acid : it is only by 
experimenting with very large quantities that we can form a decided 
opinion regarding the existence of acetic acid in sweat; we think it not 
improbable that it occurs there. Bcnzelius considers that lactic acid is 
the free acid of the swdht, and that it likewiee is in combination with the 
ammonia; Berzelius has, however, not operated on such quantities of 
sweat as to have enabled him to determine this acid with his ordinary 
accuracy. Since, according to my investigations, the secretion !of the 
sebaceous glands, eve» after saponification, yields cither no volatile fatty 
acids, or, at i^st, very small quantities of them, the above-mentioned 
volatile acids must of necessity pertain to the secretion of the sudoripa¬ 
rous glands. * 

The extractive matters^ which afford so much annoyance to the chemist, 
are of course present here; from the facility with which the sweat de¬ 
composes, it iaveven more difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion 
regarding its extractive matters than regarding those of many other ani¬ 
mal fluids. Althqttgh we cannot recognize amongst these substances 
any material which possesses the properties of a protein-body, a aulphu- 
rou» matter must be contained in the sweat; for if we keep fluid sweat 
in a closed glass, we find that a considerable quantity of sulphide of am¬ 
monium is formed as soon as decomposition commences. 

The observations which have bfeen made by physicians regarding the 
qualitative and quantitative changes which the swe|a||. undergoes in dis¬ 
eases are of so uncertain a character, that we must hesitate in basing 
any conclusions on them. Such* observations and conclusions as the 
following,—namely, that as the sweat of persons who perspire very 
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copiously, as, for instance, of rlieumatic and arthritic patients, has a 
very distinctly acid reaction, therefore rheumatism and arthritis dejiend 
on a lactic-acid dyscrasia or diathesis,—might have been well spared in 
medicine. We need hardly observe that the increased acidity is in such 
cases dependent upon tlie concentration of the sweat by evaporation. 

Anselmino maintains.that he detected aZiiipera in the “oMtical” sweat 
of a patient with acute rheumatism. 

* TJr<:a}^ has not yet been found in the sweat; but it may probably occur 
there in cases ha which the blood is richer than usual in this substance, 
and in which there is a very copious secretion of sweat. 

Wolff* thought that he had once detected uric acid in the dried sweat 
from the forehead of a patient with calculus. 

Every physician must have had opportunities of observing that certain 
pigmenU sometimes occur in the s'Weat of patients; thus the body-linen 
of jaundiced persons who perspire freely, sometimes assumes a yellow 
color,, .IJlue and red pigments have also been observed in the sweat. 

It has been shown by the experiments of Milly, Jurine, Ingonhouss, 
Spallanzani, Abernethy, Barruel, and Collard de Martigny,® that gases, 
and especially carbonic acid and nitrogen, are likewise exhaled with the 
liquid secretion of the sudoriparous glands. According to the last- 
named experimentalist, the ratio between these two gases is very vari¬ 
able ; thus, in the gas developed after vegetable food there is a prepon¬ 
derance of carbonic acid, and after animal food an excess of nttrogen ; 
Abernethy found that on an average the collective gas contained rather 
more than two-thirds of carbonic acid, and rather less than one-third of 
nitrogen. When the process of perspiration' is especially active, as, for 
instance, after strong bodily cxcrciije, less gas is on the whole exhaled. 

With regard to the metlw^ of analyzing the sweat, we have scarcely 
anything to add to the remarks already made (in various parts of the 
first volume) respecting the determination of the individual constituents 
contained in this secretion; we must, however, especially recollect that 
its volatile constituents can only be accurately det^ermin’ed by a careful 
examination ; and again it must not be forgotten that the sweat very 
easily decomposes, and gives rise to the secondary formation of am¬ 
monia. ‘ 

Numerous, and undoubtedly very careful, investigations have <bocn 
made regarding the absolute quantities of the substances which are 
thrown off in a definite time by the sudoriparous glands and.the skin 
generally. We shall postpone any notice of those investigations which, 
from the time of Sauctorius to that of Scharling, haye simultaneously 
included the cutaneous and the pulmonary transpiration, and have esti¬ 
mated their sum collectively, till wo treat of the respiratory process. 
Cruikshank, Abernethy, Dalton, and j|.nselmino, attempted in various 
ways to determine the amount of the cutaneous secretion; the most im¬ 
portant, however, was that which Anselmino adopted, of determining the 

’ [Urea hna, been fannd in the f;weat of healthy persons by Ii'anderers (see Arch. f. 
Chem, n. Mikros, IJd. 4, p. 196), and by Scho^tin, a pnpil of Lehmann’s, in cases of 
renal disease (see Schmidt’s Jahrb.)Ud. 74, S. 9.— a. b. ».] 

*Di!i.s. inang. sing. cas. calculoaitatis. Tiib. 1817. 

® Journ. de Physiol. T. 11, p, 1. 
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amount of the perspiration given off by a single extremity or by a known 
extent of cutaneous surface, and then calculating how much would be 
given off by the whole surface of the body; but independently of the 
circumstance that the other data for our calculation depend for the 
most part on very uncertain assumptions, no great weight can be attached 
to the final result. The argument ex parte in totum here holds good even 
to a less extent than in any other case, in consequence of the unequal 
distribution and unequal development of the glands (as, for instance, in 
the axillary region) ; and finally, the cutaneous surfaoej when enclosed, 
can hardly discharge its functions in the same manner as when it com¬ 
municates freely with the atmosphere. 

The calculations founded on the very laborious investigations of ^e- 
guin^ should lead us nearer to the truth, although the non-volatile constitu¬ 
ents of the skin have not been here included in the calculation. Seguin 
obtained absolute numbers from the amount of matter transpired by the 
skin, by weighing his body in such a manner that he determined tlje loss 
of weight which the body experienced when the respiration and perspi¬ 
ration are unimpeded, and then compared this with the loss of weight 
which tiie body underwent when the perspiration was retained in an air¬ 
tight case. It appears from these experiments, that the mean amount 
of the cutaneous is to that of the pulmonary transudation as 2 : 1, a 
ratio to which the still more carefully conducted experiments of Valentin 
alSb lead us, if we deduce it, as Krause® has done, from the sum ef the 
quantities of water and carbonic acid expired by the lungs in twenty- 
four hours, and from the loss of weight which occurs during the same 
period from pulmonary and cutaneous transpiration. Valentin® found, 
by weighing at intervals of three days, that on an average his body-lost 
1246‘9.^ grammes in twenty-four hours fro?3i cutaneous and pulmonary 
transpiration ; from his measurings of the quantities of water and car¬ 
bonic acid that are expired, as contrasted with the quantity of inspired 
oxygen, it followed that in the same time Valentin lost on an average 
455-18 grammes; h^nce the perspiration in twenty-four hours amounted 
to 791*75 gl^ammes, and the ratio of the perspired to the expired 
matters was as 9 : 5. Notwithstanding that the calculations founded on 
his expfiriments led to almost the same results as those of Seguin, Va¬ 
lentin* regards, it as altogether impossible that more matters should be. 
eliminated by the cutaneous perspiration than by the pulmonary exhala¬ 
tion ; I ftgree, however, with Krause, in thinking that the above ratio is 
in all probability the true one. It appears to me that we in n« degree 
detract from thp^full importance of the respiratory process, in consider¬ 
ing that the loss of weight occasioned by pulmonary exhalation only 
happens to be so small because at the same time there is a great absorp¬ 
tion of oxygen, which is not t^e case -with the perspiration. If, for 
instance, we compare the q^^antities of the carbon and hydrogen 
eliminated through the lungs in twenty-four hours with the carbon and 
hydrogen of the perspiration (which, however, owe their oxidation for 
^the most part tp the oxygen absorbed by* the lung§), the ratio becomes 
^considerably modified and much tnore in favor of the pulmonary exhala¬ 
tion, the sum of the weights of these elements in the cutaneous transpi- 

* Ann. de Chim. T. 00, p. 52-88 et 413-580. ® Op. cit. p. 144. 

■ Lebrb. d. Physiol, d. Menseben. Bd. 1, S. 714. ♦ Ibid. p. 682. 
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ration being to that in the pulmonary exhalation as 24 : 13. Hence there 
is nothing so extraordinary in the ratio assigned by Seguin, as to induce 
us to doubt that it approximates to the truth. 

According to Brunner and Valentin* there are about 10'4 grammes of 
carbon, and according to Vierordt 1*5 of hydrogen, expired evei*y hour 
in the form of carbonic acid and water. wo assume that the 51’95 
grammes, which is the hourly amount of perspiration, according to Valen¬ 
tin, consist of 0'93 of a gramme of carbonic acid (as Abernethy as¬ 
serts), 0-31 of a gramme of nitrogen, and 60'71 grammes of water, there 
would be 0*25 of a gramme of carbon, 0-92 of a gramme of nitrogen, 
and 5'57 grammes of hydrogen, removed by the perspiration in an hour, 
ll^nce the separation of non-oxygenous elements through the lungs 
would be to that through the skin in the ratio of 11"9 : 6-75, which corre¬ 
sponds pretty closely with that of 24 : 14. If we compare the quantity 
of the oxides exhaled from the lungs with that of the oxides in the 
cutaneous transpiration, wo find that the two quantities are almost per¬ 
fectly equal; for in the course of one hour there are exhaled from the 
lungs 51*53 grammes of carbonic acid -i- water, and from the skin 51*95 
grammes of the same oxides, together with nitrogen. 

We possess very few, and, from the nature of the case, very inaccu¬ 
rate determinations regarding the quantities of the sweat which arc 
secreted under special relations, as, for instance, during strong bodily 
exercise, after abundant draughts of water and being enveloped in 
blankets, in the vapor-bath, &c. The only observations bearing on this 
point to which we will refer, are those of Berthold,® which were made in 
a vapor-bath, and therefore under circumstances in which the sweat that 
was thrown-off could not evaporate, and also where water could not easily 
be given off by the lungs; Bcrthold found that after he had remained 
half an hour in the vapor-bath, he had lost it pound and a half in weight; 
since the carbonic acid exhaled from the lungs is nearly replaced by the 
inspired oxygen, we may fairly assume that an adult man in a vapor-bath 
loses about 25 grammes of sweat in a minute. 

According to Abernethy, there are about 412*cubic''-':nches of car¬ 
bonic acid exhaled from the skin of a full-grown man in twenty-four 
hours. 

Krause calculated that in the course of twenty-four Jiours thfire are 
excreted by tlie sweat of an adult male 791*5 grammes of water, 7*98 of 
or^nic and volatile matters, and 2*66 of mineral substances. 

Physiologists have long held different views regarding the aourcea of the 
cutaneous transpiration, some maintaining that the whole of the cutaneous 
transpiration and sweat arise solely from the sudoripai’bus glands, while 
others assert that an elastic fluid permeates the epidermis. We shall 
revert to this subject, in so far as it falls within the scope of our inqui- 
jies, when we treat of the mechanical ipetamorphosis of matter. 

The importance of the cutaneous transpiration is so obviqus to every 
one, that we might readily believe that its objects would be sufficTcntly 
manifest; yet the most we. can do is to frame hypotheses on the subject. 
One of the undoubted uses, although not the principal object, of the 
cutaneous transpiration, is to regulate the temperature of the animal 
body. Although there is a perfect correspondence of physical laws and 
' Arch. f. pliys. Heilk. IJd. 2, S. 873-417. * Muller’s Arch. 1838, S. 177. 
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physiological experiments in so far as this function of the perspiration is 
concerned, it has in general been somewhat over-estimated; because, on 
the one hand, the external temperature is almost aways below the tem¬ 
perature of the body, and hence the evaporation of fluids is not required 
to cool the organism from the surface inwards, and because, on the other 
hand, the activity of the lungs, by which the blood is almost directly 
cooled, fulfils this object in a far higher degree. It is generally believed 
that the transpiration is the medium through which certain substances 
arc eliminated, whose retention, in cases of suppressed perspiration, might 
give rise to various morbid conditions. The most superficial observer 
cannot fail to perceive the extremely injurious consequences that often 
follow even a partial suppression of the transpiration, and hence the 
analysis (which is always imperfect) of the chemical constituents which 
the skin separates, not only fails to give us any conclusion, but it might 
probably lead us to the erroneous view that this function of the skin 
may be perfectly replaced by the kidneys, for the constituents of the 
sweat are collectively contained in the urine. We should, however, 
obviously be drawing too general a conclusion, if we were led from the 
investigations of chemists to ascribe a less importance to the cutaneous 
transpiration. 'When wo can directly refer individual groups of symp¬ 
toms to afFections of the peripheral nerves, induced by rapid cooling, 
there follow a group of sequelae, which wo cannot help ascribing to the 
retontian of certain deleterious substances. In the present imperfect 
state of zoo-chemical analysis in reference to the volatile odorous matters, 
we may readily believe that the substances of this nature, which always 
occur more or less abundantly in the sweat, induce definite changes in 
the metamorphosis of the blood as well as in the functions of the indi¬ 
vidual organs, and thus occasion the various forms of diseases ai-ising 
from chill; many, however, of the volatile matters pertaining to the 
materia medica and to toxicology, when introduced into the mass of the 
juices, even in extremely minute quantities, induce the most urgent 
morbid phenomena. There is no secretion—not even the very analogous 
pulmonary exiialation—in which we find such various and penetrating 
odorous substances as in the cutaneous transpiration. Strongly odorous 
matters, as for instance, balsam of cepaiva, musk, ether, the dead-house 
smell,^ &c., when taken into the system, arc not only given off with the 
flatus and the pulmonary exhalation, but also by the cutaneous transpi¬ 
ration. Hence it would seem as if the skin, like most other organs, pro¬ 
vided for the separation of certain peculiar matters, and thus fulfilled a 
special object in the economy of the animal organism. 

As a natural' sequence, we should here notice the pulmonary exhala¬ 
tion, but the positive results of the investigations that have been hitherto 
made in relation to this subject, are so intimately connected with those 
undertaken to elucidate the process of respiration, that we must run the 
risk of bein^ charged with procrastination or want of clearness, if, from 
a love of systematic arrangement, we should boldly separate from one 
another investigations undertaken with a single idea. 

[Favre,* who asserts that he has operated on 40 litres (or 8'8 gallons) 


• Compt. rend. T. 86, p. 721-728; and Arch. g4n. do M6d. 1863, 6* Sdr. T. 2, pp. 
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of sweat, maintains, that after prolonged sweating the secretion becomes 
neutral, and finally alkaline; Lehmann, however, was unablg to confirm 
this observation ; it is to be regretted that Favre has not stated how he 
collected this enormous quantity. 

The solid constituents amount, according to Schottin,* to 2'26g, while 
according to Favre they do not exceed 0*443g. In these 2’26|j of the 
solid constituents of normal -sweat, Schottin found 0*42g of epithelium 
and insoluble matters. In 100 parts of th,e ash of the sweat he found 31-3 
parts of chlorine, combined with 28*2 of sodium and 11*1 of potassium ; 
the ratio of the potassium to the sodium in the ash was as 15*7 : 27'5. 

In the ash of the sweat from the feet he found 4'1|{ of phosphate of 
lime, and l*4g of phosphate pf magnesia and oxide of iron. More¬ 
over, in two closely coinciding analysis of the ash of sweat from the 
feet and arms, he found 5‘5% of insoluble and 94’6g of soluble mineral 
constituents. 

The organic acids of the sweat were never strictly investigated until 
Schottin undertook the examination of this fluid : ho has demonstrated 
with the greatest certainty the presence oiformic and acetic acids in it. 
Lehmann considers it singular that the formic acid should preponderate 
so much, as seems to be the case, over the other volatile acids; the 
acetic acid was in far smaller quantity, and butyric acid was present in 
new traces. 

For a long time the presence of lactic acid in the sweat was Regarded 
as an accepted fact; but Lehmann failed in detecting any trace of it in 
the sweat either of puerperal women or of persons sufiering from gout or 
rheumatism, and it was upquestionably proved that this acid was not 
present in the sweat collected by Schottin. Favre, who seems to have 
entirely overlooked the presence of volatile acids in the sweat, maintains, 
however, that he has not onl^ demonstrated *the existence of this aci<l by 
the exhibition of its zinc-salt and elementary analysis, but that ho 
has determined the actual quantity of the lactate of potash and soda in 
the sweat at 0‘0317j|. 

Favre further believes that he has discovered a Iicw nitrogenous acid 
in the sweat, to which he has given the name of hydrotic or sudoric acid. 
From two elementary analyses of Jts silver-salt be assigns to it the for¬ 
mula C,„H«NO,s. . - . 

With regard to the presence of urea in the sweat, Fafre regards it as 
a normal constituent, and he thinks that it is upon its presence or that 
of a similar substance that the readiness with which the fluid becomes 
alkaline depends ; but notwithstanding the most careful search, Schottin 
failed in detecting it, either in the normal sweat generally, or in the sweat 
of the feet which so soon becomes alkaline, ^hottin, however, made 
the interesting observation (see foot-note to p. 101) that in uraemia 
(especially^ when occurring in oases of cholera) considerable quantities of 
urea pass into the sweat. 

We sometimes find the bodies of persons who have died from cholera 
coated with a thin bluish layer, which on closer exmination is found to 
consist of a fine powder, composed for the most part of urea. 

Lehmann was unable to detect any trace of sugar in the sweat of a 
• Arch. f. physiol. Heilk. Bd. 11, S. 78-104. 
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diabetic. patient, who, contrary to the general role, perspired very 
copiously ip a hot summer. 

Schottin has kistitated several very admirable experiments on the 
passage of sevewU m^Mers into the sweat, and from these it would appear 
that benzoic acid, ac^ als^ succinic apd t^tario acids, pMS very rapidly 
and unchanged into the sweat. Iodide of potassium was not detected in 
the sweat until it had been taken for fit® days {half a-drachm daily). 
When salicine was taken, neithe? this substance itself nor any of its known 
products of decomposition, could be detected in the sweat.. Quinine, 
taken to the amount of 12 grammes, did not pass into the sweat. After 
the ingestion of much sugar of milk, neither a saccharine matter nor 
lactic acid appeared in the swCat. , 

It would be very interesting to decide, whether the benzoic acid found 
by Schottin in the sweat is produced from the decomposition of hippuric 
acid by the sweat, or whether the, acid is separated unchanged by the 
sweat-glands without being previously converted into hippuric acid {as 
when it is separated by the urine). As cinnamic acid would appear from 
the discovery of Marchand and Erdmann to be separated by the kidneys 
as hippuric acid, this question might apparmtly be detertnined by an 
examination of the acid that appears in the sweat after the use of cin¬ 
namic acid ; for if, instead of the latter, benzoic acid should appear, it 
would tend in some degree to favor the opinion that the cinnamic acid 
was firs^ converted into hippuric acid, from which the benzoic acjd was 
then produced. If, on the other hand, cinnamic acid were found. |n^the 
sweat, it would afford greater probability to the view, that the benzbid acid 
found in the sweat could not have been converted into hippuric acid 
before its excretion. Unfortunately, however, the quantity found in 
Schottin’s experiments was no morfe than sufficient for a microscopico- 
chemical examination, but tiie microscope cbuld not settle this point defi¬ 
nitely, owing to the great resemblance between the crystalline form of 
these two free acids and of their salts.— a, b. d.] 


URINE. 

If there were aiiy branch of zoo-chemistry from which physiology and 
medicine might reasonably have expected to reap any certain knowledge 
in reference to the vegetative processes in the animal body in health and 
disease, it was assuredly the urine. For if the physical properties and 
changes exhibited by this secretion, under different conditions, had even 
attracted the attention of the'ancients, and led them to the knowledge of 
a number of highly significant, although unexplained faofe, the subject 
could not fail from its accessible nature, early to become a matter of 
inquiry on the revival of scientific investigatifin. The readiness with 
which the urine might be obtained, necessarily^facilitated the labors of 
experimentalists in a greater degree than is the case with most other 
dbjeots submitted to analytical investigation. Hence the early inquirers, 
whose attention was chiefly directed to the observation of animal phe- 
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nomena, made the elucidation of this subject a special oyect of their 
investigations. Men such as van Helmont, Boerhaave, ana others, who 
excelled in all branches of the sdences cultivated ini,1l»eir age, instituted 
several very admirable experiments with the urfne; while those who 
aided in establishing modern chemistry, amongst whom we may instance 
Cruikshank, Fourcroy,, and VauqWelin, have left us tolerably perfect 
analyses of this highly cotnpotind fluid. At the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century,i:he analysis of the urine was one of fhe earliest investiga¬ 
tions of Bei«ielia8, ‘and it still ranks, after a .period of fifty years, as an 
index of the composition of this fluid, as well as a typo of the mode in 
which an analytical inquiry should be conducted. Modem investigators 
have devoted themselves, with all the ardor^and enthusiasm of a newly- 
created oP revived science, to the chemical examination of the urine, and 
hence modern literature is Overcharged with works on the subject. We 
have here no lack of systematic inquiries, conducted from physiological, 
or pathological; points of View, of- of individual analyses which have 
been undertaken with reference to'some point of pure chemistry, or for 
purposes of Special diagnosis. In the place of any such deficiency, we 
have so vast an accumulation of such labors, that one might be disposed 
to believe, judging by Its bulk, that the study of the urine was the most 
complete portion of physiological chemistry. In how far such a belief 
is confirmed by fact, we leave the reader to determine from the following 
pages, 

I$^|b .scarcely necessary to observe that the urine, when considered 
from a'physiological point of view, must be regarded as a fluid secreted 
by the organism from definite organs—the kidneys—and containing cer¬ 
tain soluble, nitrogenous, and saline substances, which have either*be¬ 
come effete through the metamorpfipsis of animal matter, or have been 
conveyed into the amimal body, but are injurious to the animal func¬ 
tions. 

On examining normal human urine, we find that, when in a fresh 
state, it is of a lighter or deeper amber color, and has a bitter saline 
taste. When freshly passed, and while it retain# the feinperature of 
the body, it is perfectly clear and transparent, and has a peculiar, faintly 
aromatic odor. It is always somewhat heavier than water, although 
its densky never rises above 1’03 (in the normal state). It distinctly 
reddens litmus papef, although not always with equal intensity. When 
the urine is kept in a clean vessel, it does not decompose so rapidly as 
has generally wen* supposed, especially when it contains.a considerable 
amount of solid constituents. In urine, shortly after cooling, particu¬ 
larly if it be concentrated, and after it has remained for a long time in the 
bladder, as, for instance, in morning-urine, a light, cloudy “film becomes 
formed„which gradually sinks to the bottom. Tim acid reaction gradu¬ 
ally increases when the urine is l^ept for some time at a mean tempera¬ 
ture, and yellowish-red crystals, which ajje even discernible to the naked 
eye, are t^n depoiMted the mucous sediment, and on the sides of the 
vessel. In this conditk^ the urine may often continue unchanged for 
several weeks, without undergoing further decomposition ; if, however, 
the urine be very dilute, and the temperature rises above the mean, a 
different process from that of acid fermentation is observed speedily to 
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occur. The urine is then found to be covered with a thin, fatty, shining, 
and frequently iridescent membrane, fragments of which gradually 
sink to the bottQiiit- The mucous sediment is then interspersed with 
dirty yellowish-flphiteySakes, the urine acquires a pale color, its reaction 
becomes alkaline, tfe begins to develope a nauseous, ammoniacal odor. 
The reddish-yellow crystals are replaced by white granules, which are 
intermixed with colorless, strongly refractii!^j<’j^ismatic cp'stals. 

The urine of carnivorous mammalia differs little from*^that of man. 
It is perfectly clear, generally of a much Mghter, almost straw-colored 
hue, and strongly reddens litmus paper. The urine of herbivorous ani¬ 
mals, on the contrary, is usually turbid, and in some cases even exhibits 
a decided sediment of a dirty yellow color. It has a nauseous, sweet¬ 
ish odor, and an alkaline reaction. 

The urine of birds and amphibia—animals in %hom the ureters open 
into the rectum—^is gelatinous, semi-fluid, and translucent, when freshly 
discharged ; it rapidly dries in the ahr, and is then cohverted into white, 
cheese-like, crumbling masses. 

The normal urine contains fewer morphological constituents than any 
other animal fluid, although the peculiarly formed navement epithelium of 
the' urinary passages, and more especially of the bladder, are never 
wholly absent. Virchow has drawn attention to the different forms of 
the epithelium of the bladder, which sometimes resembles three-toothed 
clamps, within which portions of the ordinarily shaped pavement epithe¬ 
lium are enclosed. The appearance of such cells in the urine iff OUly of 
rare occurrence; they are found connected together, when the urine 
exhibits an abundant supply of epithelium, which had been peeled off 
within the urinary tubes; this is frequently the case after scarlatina, and 
less constantly after erysipelas. ' 

The mucous sediment of'normal urine is'found, on a careful microsco¬ 
pical investigation, to contain well-formed mucus-corpuscles, having a 
simple, lenticular nucleus. These bodies occur in increased quantities 
even on slight irritations of the mucous membrane of the bladder, and, 
still more constantly, in vesical catarrh and pyelitis, when the urine 
often depbsits a considerable, and apparently purulent sediment. In 
gonorrhoea, the mucus-corpuscles arising from the urethra are distinguished 
from (those of the bladder and the remainder of the urinary tract by 
their greater 'size, and by their vitreous and but slightly graflular ap¬ 
pearance. 

Among the different molecules of morbid urine which have,i.been 
recognized by the aid of the microscope, special attention has been 
directed to the iuhe-lihe, or cylindrical bodies, investigated by Nasse,* 
Ilenle,® and Simon.’ jOn attempting to classify them by their texture, 
we find that they admit of being divided into three kinds ; the ^st class 
embracing those tul^-like formations, which appear to consist of the 
epithelial investment of the tubes of Bellini; they are tolerably regular 
cylinders, to which the small cells and nuclei a^ear to adhere in a some¬ 
what honeycomb arrangement. These cylinde^do not in general occur 
excepting in the desquamative stage of acute exanthemata, and at the 

eCorrespondenzl)!. rh. u. Westpli. Aertze. 1843, S. 121. 

* ,2eit8ohr. f. rat. Med. Bd. 1, S. 60 a. 68. > Miiller’s Arch. 1848, S. 26. 
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commencement of every inflammatory irritation of the kidneys. The 
second class of these cylinders consists of fresh exudation, which is 
formed within the tubes of Bellini, whose shape it r^ins, and consists 
of cylindrically granular parts, enclosing blood-em^nsdes and pus-cor¬ 
puscles, and consisting apparently of fibnn; at |dl Wents they dissolve 
pretty readily in alk^ies, while, the enclosed corpuscles are partly de¬ 
stroyed and partly distributed in the fluid. As these are true croupous 
exudations, they necessarily appear in all the inflammatory renal affec¬ 
tions which are usually included in the acute form of Bright's disease. 
There is, however, frequently a third form of these tubes, which occur 
in the shape of hollow cylinders with walls, which are so perfectly hya¬ 
line that they cannot easily be demoted under the microscope, unless by 
modifying the light. They are frequently compressed together, or plaited 
as it were, and even in come cases coiled round their axes. They gene¬ 
rally occur only scattered in the chronic forms of Briight’s disease, as, 
for instance, in fully developed fatty degeneration of the kidneys. 
When treated with potash, they disappear, leaving only a fine, granular 
substance. An epithelial cell, or a rudiment of it, may often be ob¬ 
served in this species of cylinders, which I can scarcely regard as any¬ 
thing but the membrana propria of the urinary ducts. Acetic acid 
causes them to disappear, but I have been unable to discover by washing 
with water, or by neutralization with acids, whether they have actually 
been dissolved, or have only swelled up, and have thus attained the same 
refracfj^g power as the surrounding medium. They must not be con¬ 
founded with the above-described croupous cylinders of fibrin. 

Spermatozoa are generally present in the urine after nocturnal emis¬ 
sions, or the act of coition, and they are also believed to occur in the 
somewhat rare affection of spermatorfhoca. They are not unfrequcntly 
found in the urine of typhous * patients; althcwgh in these cases there 
may probably have been previous erection with a discharge of semen, 
yet in this disease, they would sometimes appear to have passed from the 
urethra into the bladder, since they have been found attached to its mu¬ 
cous membrane in the bodies of persons who have didd of typhus. 

Elongated mucus-plvgsy which appear, when examined under the mi¬ 
croscope, to consist of mucuB-corpus^iles arranged in rows, are frequently 
met with after gonorrhoea, and the so-called goutte militaire. * 

Blood-corpmele» are of frequent occurrence; and, as.may be conjec¬ 
tured, they may originate from very different sources. ' They occur in 
small quantities in inflammations of the kindeys and urinary passage^ 
but more especially in Bright’s disease, in all the stages of which they 
have been found. If the urine be acid, the blood-cells remain for a long 
time without being decomposed, or ht most become somewhat jagged ; 
they are ^ually somewhat swollen, and approximate to the spherical 
form, bei^ in general paler than in their ordinary ’condition, although 
still characterized by a strongly defined outline. The salts contained in 
the urine are probably the cause of their not assuming the nummular ar¬ 
rangement. # . 

Large accumulations of p>rm only occur in the urine in acute inflam¬ 
mations of the kidneys or ujrinary ducts, and«then always in association 
with blood-corpuscles. 
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When the urine is not perfectly fresh, it is found on examination fre¬ 
quently to contain certain organized matters, -which may be classed among 
vegetable substah^^^Or infusoria. These are gradually developed in the 
acid urine, and .u^re^ especially in the mucous sediment, from -which, as 
it would appeaTy^ihereuire formed cm-tain mwTOimyiai jilementous fungi, 
which are very, similar to the mykoderma cerevisise, differing only in 
being considerably smaller ( 5 J 5 to si o'")} hwvuig a spherical rather than 
an oblong shape, and a distinct eccentricyfiiojpii. nucleus. They appear 
to be developed precisely in the same manheir as' the yeast-fungi; when 
the urine begins to lose its acid reaction, they'may be observed upon the 
surface of the fluid, and probably contribute towards the formation of 
the membrane with which it is frequently found to be covered. The 
more complex vegetable organisms are not formed until the urine has 
begun to be alkaline; when we may observe numerous conforvoid fila¬ 
ments, with or without spores, which often form a dense network, whose 
separate threadd!are commonly seen to extend over the whole field of 
view, even when examined with low powers. 

Infusoria may always he detected in the urine aft^r it has become al¬ 
kaline ; the form usually present is the ordinary filamentous or rod-like 
vibrio (vibrio lineola although moving molecular specks are also ob¬ 
served, which Hbfie* regards as the monas termo of Ehrenberg. 

We have already mentioned, at p. 527, that Heller seems on one oc¬ 
casion, also to have found the sarcina ventriculi of Goodsir in the urine.* 

We now pass to the non-organic formations of chemical substonccs 
which occur in the urine, and which give rise to the urinary apdiinents 
when present in large quantities; amongst these the ordinary amorphous 
urate of soda occupies the principal place. We have already noticed 
this substance at length, at p. 194 of vol. i., where wo also referred to 
the occurrence of urate of ammonia^ in the form of dark globular mole¬ 
cules studded with fine needles, in urine that- has become alkaline. 

The prismatic crystals of the phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, 
occur only in neutral or alkaline urine; this substance was also noticed 
at p. 382 of vol. i.* 


The octohedral crystals of oxalate of lime, which are found in small 
quantities in the normal urine, and ^ greater abundance in certain mor¬ 
bid conditions, have also been described in vol. i. pp. 60-54. 

The crystSls jof cystine, described in vol. i. p. 164, constitute a less 
frequent spontaneous sediment of mmrbid urine. 

Urea dScupies the first place amongst the chemical consUtuen^ici the 
liline, both because it exceeds in quantity all the other solid con^uents 
of this fluid, and on account of the important part which this: body 
plays amongst the d^ritus of the metamorphoses of animal matter, both 
in a physiological and in a chemical point of view., AH these relations 
have already been fully considered in vol. i. pp. 148^-156. » 

A similar observation may be made in reference to the uric acid 
present in the urine (vol. L pp. 182-200). 

.If./-' 

’ Chem. u. Mikr- Naoktrage, 8. 169. 

■ [Heller has elnoe recorded a second case. Bee Arch. f. Clum. n. Mikros. New 
Ser. Bd.ol. S. 80.. A case has aAo been met with by Pt. Mackay. See Bennett’s “ In- 
trodnetion to Clinical Medicine,” 2d ed. p. 96.—e. a. n.J 
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We have already stated in our descriptioii of the chemical and physio¬ 
logical relations of hippurie add (see vol. i. pp. 17^182), that this 
acid must be regarded as a normal constituent of urine. 

Liebig’s discovery that the nitrogenous and cryela|liiab]fti bodies, 
known as creatine and creatinine^ which are contained m the fluid of the 
flesh, also occur in the urine, induced us to enter-into a full considera¬ 
tion of these substances m tte first volume. (See pp. 126-183.) 

We have already spoken^ in vol. i. p. 99, of the occasional presence 
of lactic add and lactates. 

We treated at pp. 283-286, vol. i., with all possible brevity^ of the 
extractive and coloring matters of the urine;, and as it would only lead 
to confusion, if we were to notice the numerous and fruitless observations 
which have been made on this subject, we will leave this question for the 
present, in the hope that it may speedily be elucidated by the scientific 
exposition of some able inquirer. We must, however, observe that the 
extractive mattere occur in very variable quantities in* the urine, more 
especially during disease, although it may also be the case in health 
during difierent physiological relations. Thus, for instance, Scherer* 
found that children, in relation to their bodily weight, excrete far more 
extractive matter through the urine in 24 hours than adults. He 
found that the sum of the excretion was 0*346 of a gramme in the 24 
hours for every kilogramme’s weight of a child, while in the case of an 
adult it was only 0*156 of a gramme for every kilogramme’s "^^eighji. 
Scherer, moreover, made a very remarkable observation on an insane 
person^ who, although he had scarcely taken any nourishment for four 
weeks, yet discharged a large quantity of extractive matters, exceeding 
even the amount of the urea; thu§^ for instance, he excreted 9*48 
grammes of urea and 10*59 gramm^ of ^extractive •matters in the 24 
hours. There is, however, ond substance conaealed in these extractive 
matters, to which the attention*of chemists has been specially drawn 
by Scharling.® This substance is contained in the* ethereal extract of 
the urine, where it occurs mixed with pigment, with a fatty matter, and 
with volatile fatty acids. Unfortunately, however, all'atteiEpts to obtain 
this substance in a perfectly pure state for the purpose of investigation 
have hitherto failed. This body, to yrhich Scharling gave the name of 
oxide of omiehmgl, resembles resin, fuses in boiling water into a yellow¬ 
ish oil, and dissolves in alcohol, ether, and alkalies. It. fhust, for the 
present, remain undetermined whether the acid reactiott depends upon 
some acid associated with it, or whether. it appertains |o the oxide of 
omichmyl. When dry it smells like castoreum, but when moist it has & 
somewhat ' urinous odor, and when treated with oil of* turpentine it 
develo^es a vi(det-like fragrance. It is decompose!^ by heat. On treat¬ 
ing it with chlorine gas, Scharling obtained a substance whose composi¬ 
tion was dt C, 4 HgCl O 4 , and, therefore, perfectly isomeric with chloride 
of salicyl. It must, however, still remain an open question, whether 
the oxide of omichmyl is dually precipitate^ and the above-described 
substance is a simple l^dyogcn-compound, 614 H 5 O 4 , of the chloride 
analyzed by Scharling, .{nis compound being isomeric with salicylous 

• Verliandl. d. pbys.-med. Gds «u Wilwbnrg. Bd. 8, S. 187-190. 

• Ann. d. Ch. n. Phnm. Bd. 42, 8. 266. 
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acid; for it might easily be the product of decomposition of a more 
complicated compound. Unfortunately, the above-described body was 
unfit for an elemi^g^y analysis, as it could not be exhibited in a per¬ 
fectly pare state, ^his oxide of omichmyl did not yield the same 
reaction as the salicyh^oompounds, when treated with nilxate of iron. 

Mucous juice, as already mentioned, always occurs in the normal 
urine, although it is often present in very small quantities. It exhibits 
all the properties which are ascribed to the mucous juice generally (see 
p. 87 of this volume). 

We have already (see vol. i. p. 61) shown at length that oxalate of 
lime must be regardea as a normal constituent of the urine, in which it 
occurs in increased quantities during certain physiological and patho¬ 
logical conditions. 

The chlorides of sodiupi and potassium occur in very variable quan¬ 
tities in the urine, as has been already stated (in vol. i. p. 387). Hegar* 
has recently instiiuted experiments, under the direction of Julius Vogel, 
on eight persons, for the purpose of ascertaining the fluctuations in the 
amount of chlorine in the urine: the following are the results of these 
investigations; the mean amount of chlorine in the urine is 10’46 
grammes in the 24 hours, although the quantity varies very considerably 
in different persons. In the afternoon the secretion of chlorine is at the 
maximum (although not immediately after dinner), in the night it sinks 
the lowest, and again rises in the morning. Bodily exertion increases 
the excretion of chlorine; indisposition diminishes it somewhat‘rapidly. 
The secretion is augmented by drinking water, but it is afterwards pro¬ 
portionally diminished. When chlorine-compounds are taken after fast¬ 
ing, the secretion remains for soQ|e time less than it would otherwise 
have been. Even when no chlorine-compounds are introduced into the 
system from without, a little alkaline chloride is still separated with the 
urine. When more than the usual amount of chlorine is taken up, the 
secretion is simply augmented for a short time; but, on the whole, less 
chlorine is excre^d by the urine than is taken up ; the excess of chlo¬ 
rine must, therefore, be eliminated by some other channel- It only 
remains for us to observe, that the quantities of the alkaline chlorides 
are diminished in aji extraordinary degree under certain pathological 
conditions; this being especially the case whenever copious transudations 
or exudations hive been separated from the blood within a short period 
of time; hot ^is remarkable that this diminution is frequently only 
observable when we take into comparison the quantity of the t^aline 
chlorides discharged with the urine in twenty-four hours; tyi^isccurs, 
for instance^ ki acute dropsy, the acute form of Bright’s •^ease, in 
copious diarrhoea, inc.cholCra, and typhus. On the other hand, thd dimi¬ 
nution of the metallic chlorides is frequently so considerable in inflam¬ 
mations accompanied with very copious exactions, that nitrate of silver 
will scarcely induce any decided turbidity in the urine when first dis¬ 
charged. This was observed by Heller,® first in pneumonia, and after- 

' Ueber die Ausscheidung der Chlorrerbindangea donob den Barn. Inaugnraliibb. 
d. med. Fnc. zu Qiessen voi^el. 1862. •• 

^ * Arc]|. f. Cbem. a. Mikros. Bd. 4, S. 516-526. [We may also refer the reader to a 

Memoir by Dr. Beale, “ On tbe Diminution of the Chlorides in the Urine, or their 
• absence from Uiat fluid, in cases of Pneumonia,” in the Tranifactions of the Med. Chir. 
Soo. foe 1852, Vol. 85.—a. b. s.J 
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wards in other considerable inflammations. Redtenbacher* has, how¬ 
ever, seen in 80 cases of pneumonia that the amount of the chloride of 
sodium fell to a minimum ; at the crisis of the diBe||» nitrate of silver 
actually yields no precipitate in acidified urine; iviln the decrease of 
the inflammatory process the chlorides a^in gra#M»lIy increase. Even 
after the use of hydrochloric acid, Redtenbachw was unable to detect 
any chlorine in the urine of persons affected with pneumonia. Accord¬ 
ing to the same observer, the^* chlorine disappears for a short time from 
the urine during relapses in pulmonary tuberculosis. In acute rheuma¬ 
tism, capillary bronchitis, and typhus, the chlorine frequently, although 
not constantly, disappears from the urine for a short time. 

We have already spoken in vol. i. p. 399, of the amount of sulphates 
present in normal urine. Observations have been instituted in reference 
to the fluctuations occurring in the amount of sulphuric acid present in 
the urine; among these analyses, those of Bence Jones* and of Gruner,* 
conducted under the direction of Julius Vogel, deserve special notice ; 
the following were the results which were obtained: an adult (whose 
bodily weight is 60 kilogrammes) discharges on an average 2-094 
grammes of sulphuric acid in 24 hours (Gruner). The amount of ex¬ 
creted sulphuric acid rises during the <poriod of digestion, falls somewhat 
in the night, and is at its minimum in the forenoon (Gruner and Jones). 
Active bodily exercise and mental excitement seem alone able to in- 
fluenjse the increased secretion of sulphuric acid in the urine ; moderate 
exercise: does not influence it (Jones and Gruner). Fasting does nol; 
diminish the excretion of sulphuric acid, at least during the first 24 
hours. This secretion is increased for a short time, but afterwards pro¬ 
portionally diminished, by copious water (Gruner). Sul¬ 

phate of soda, potash or magnesia, is perfectly eliminated by the urine 
in 18 or 24 hours.after it harf been taken (tii’uner and Jones). The 
amount of sulphuric acid in the urine also increases after the adminis¬ 
tration of sulphur. In the meanwhile, this phenomenon is not constant, 
and may, perhaps, depend upon the amount of exudation that is formed. 
It is certain that this deficiency of tho alkaline chlorio^s in the urine is 
of very short duration; indeed, I have never found it continue longer 
than three days. The quantity of the chloride of sodium rises, accord¬ 
ing to Heller, above the normal mean on the beginning of the resorption 
of the inflammatory exudation; but, although this may possible, or 
even probable, it has certainly not as yet been proved ;Cpr, as we shall 
soon see, the method recommended by Heller does not afford the means 
of asoertiining the normal quantity of the chloride of sodium, or even 
of detecting a small excess above the average. 

We have already spoken (in vol. i. p. 398) of the presence of alkaline 
sulphates in the urine; and it, therefore, only remains for us to state, 
that Heller has also attempted to investigate the fluctuations in tiie 
quantity of sulphates contained in morbid urine, by his method of ap¬ 
plying baryta salts to urin©., which had been previously acidified From 

* Ber. d. kaia. Ak. d. Wiaa. zU W^. 1860. 

* Philoaophioal TranaaotionB. %849, pp. 262-260. 

* Die Ausscheidung der Schwefelsanre dureh dlen Earn. Inaug.-Abk, dw mad. Fac. 
zu Giessen Torgcl. 1862. 
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these observations, he thinks he has found that the sulphates increase in 
the urine in inflammatory diseases proportionally to the degree of inflam¬ 
mation which icMmi^t. ^ 

I did not suQQeedln confirming Heller’s statement in three successive 
series of expertmai^is wliidi I made on the urine discharged in the course 
of twenty-four hoiw#; by one pleuritic and two pneumonic patients. Ee- 
latively, the urine cjm^tainly contained mor| sulphates than in its normal 
state: that is to say, in 100 parts of inflammatory urine (whose specific 
gravity was inoneased) there were mojre sulphates than in 100 parts of 
the normal (specifically lighter) fluid of the same patient after his per¬ 
fect restoration. There were from 4’612 to 5*842 grammes of the sul¬ 
phates of potash and soda (all the potash being calculated as combined 
with sulphuric acid) discharged Jby these patients during the twenty-four 
hours, whilst the urine ^chargea after recovery during the same period 
yielded from 4*974 to 6^82 grammes of the sulphates. Heller found 
the sulphates of the urine diminished in chlorosis, neuroses, chronic dis¬ 
eases of the kidneys, and in affections of the spinal cord ; but, as the 
urine is generally very highly diluted in these diseases, we may conjec¬ 
ture that Heller, in estimating the volume of precipitated sulphate of 
baryta, may not have taken into account the large quantity of water in 
the urine. In one case of decided chlorosis, I found that 6*247 grammes 
of the sulphates of potash and soda were discharged in twenty-four 
l}.ours., 

The normal urine contains acid phosphate of soda^ and not the basic 
phosphate, as asserted by Heller,—a fact that has been clearly shown 
by Liebig.* (See vol. i. p. 395.)—Careful investigations have been in¬ 
stituted by Breed* and by A. Winter,* in reference to the amount of 
phosphoric acid in the urine. The ipeaii of several experiments on dif¬ 
ferent individuals showed that there were eliminated in the 24 hours 
from 8*765 to 5*180 grammes (Winter), or 3*732 grammes (Breed). An 
increased use of fluids slightly raises the number of the excreted phos¬ 
phoric acid (Br^d), but according to Winter this is only observable in 
the first three or four hours. In the night very much more phosphoric 
acid is elimipated than in the morning, although then even less than at 
noon (Winter). The amount of pxcreted phosphoric acid rises very 
considerably after taking food (Breed and Winter). This salt increases 
and diminiahfeSj^ according to Heller, in nearly an equal ratio with the 
sulphates ij-iiBe^ Jones,^ however, once found them to be considerably 
diminished in a case of cerebral inflammation.' , 

The pJu>»phate8 of linie and magnesia occur in very 
in the normal urine; but where the food has been naixed, there are gene¬ 
rally about 1*093 grfl.mmes of the earthy phosphates discharged by the 
urine in the twenty-four hours. The quantity of this salt in the urine 
depends in « great degree upon the nature and quantity of the food par¬ 
taken o% that is to say* a much larger amount is secreted when the 
food is pmrely animtd than when a vegetable diet is used. Thus, in my 

> Ann. d. <%. u. Pharni. Bd. fib, 8. 161-196. ^ j * IbU. lEtd. 78, 8. 160-1&2. 

* Beitrage car EenntiuBS der UrinaVaonderung bd Osaondeo. Ixuuiguralabb.. d. m«d. 
Fao. xa Oiessea vorgel. 1862. , . 

« * Pbilbs. TranBaonons for 1846, p. 449. 
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own case, while I continued for twelve days to live solely on animal food, 
I discharged, on an average, 3*5623 of phosphates in the twenty-four 
hours. The quantity of phosphate of lime is oftdti lilid to be consider¬ 
ably diminished lb thC urine of pregnant w6ih«a^ ad .0pnnd* has very 
correctly Stated, and this is especially the case from the sixth to the 
eighth month of pregnancy; at the same tSme, the <^uanfity of the lime 
is scarcely diminished. Ilersi also the uaturd *of thd food may have ex¬ 
erted a special influence ott the quantitatite relation# of the earthy phM- 
phates in the urine, as tday he seeft from analyses of this secretion ih its 
morbid state. In tho^e acute diseases in vhich, on account of an anti¬ 
phlogistic diet, only small quantities of animal food are taken, the secre¬ 
tion of the phosphates is very much diminished, as compared with that 
of the urea in the normal state. Heller, who has made important ob¬ 
servations on the variations in the quantity of ^e phosphates, considers 
that they are increased in rheumatism and diseases of the car, and di¬ 
minished in acute and’Chronic spinal affections, neuroses, and in acute 
and chronic diseases of the kidneys. 

If any evidence could be drawn from one observation, I might be in¬ 
duced to believe that there is an excessive secretion of the earthy phos¬ 
phates by the urine in rachitis. A thoroughly rachitic child, aged four 
years, discharged by the urine, which was very acid and contained oxa¬ 
late of lime, as much as 0*496 of a gramme of the phosphates in twenty- 
four hours; whilst another child of the same age, and who, like the first; 
had been fed principally upon milk, with some meat and white bread, 
secreted 0*845 of a gramme in the same period. 

Iron is very commonly present in small quantities in the urine, 
although it is sometimes absent in this^flui(^ in healthy persons. There 
has been much difference of opjnionias to whether or not the urine in 
chlorosis contains iron; but this question mighf easily have been settled, 
if more practicable methods had been employed for detecting the iron. 
According to my own observations, iron occurs in the urine, of chlorotic 
patients as well as in that of healthy persons, although at may in some 
cases be entirely absent; as the urine in chlorosis is generally poot in 
solid constituents, it is necessary to employ a large quantity of this 
secretion in order to detect its presence. It is, however, worthy of 
notice, that after the use of ferruginous preparations, whether employed 
in chlorosis or any other disease, iron may be detected^n fresh urine, 
either directly by the ordinary reagents, or only in smml' quantities in 
the ash pf the urinary residue. I nave been unable to determine the 
relatiOBi induce such an increased activity in the resorption of the 

iron as to' enable larger* quantities of it to pass into the urfne. 

A small quantity of silica may also be found in th» urine, as wa? shown 
by Berzelius (see vol. i. p. 884^. 

The urine likewise holds in solution gases, namely, carbonic acid 
(Marchand),® with a little nitrogen. Both admit very readily etf being 
exhibited by the method dmicribed at p. 55 Of this volume. 

The quantity of water in the normal urine is so exceedingly different, 
even under purely physiological conditions, that no definite estimate can 

« Gaz. M6d. de Paris, 1841. No. 22, p. 47. 

* Journ. f. prakt. Ck. Bd. 49, S. 260. 
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be made of it. The quantity of water which permeates through the 
kidneys is entirely independent of the quantity of solid urinary constitu¬ 
ents which are ai^l^neously secreted; although, according to Becque- 
rel’s observations^’ which I am able perfectly to confirm, large quantities 
of water may simultatiecniflly carry off a large amount of solid consti¬ 
tuents with the hrinaj th^t is to say, when largo quantities of water have 
been drunk, more Sfdid constituents are generally carried off by the urine 
in the twenty-four: hours than when but little drink has been taken. 
Falk® has instituted very careful investigations 4 b reference to the same 
subject, and has obtained very opposite results; but three experiments 
are not sufficient to warrant us in regarding this question as finally 
settled. According to Falk’s observations, water is eliminated in about 
six hours after it has been taken, while a certain quantity of urine is 
eliminated in a fasting i^te, even when no water has been introduced 
into the organism. But' the quantity of water which passes off in the 
urine depends upon such various reason's, that the causes of its diminu¬ 
tion and increase in this fluid cannot always be determined, even under 
purely physiological relations. These controlling causes are more espe¬ 
cially the quantity of water drunk, or absorbed, in the bath, the nature 
of the stools, and the more or less copious transpiration which again 
depends, upon the external temperature, the degree of moisture of the 
atmosphere, bodily exercise, and many other internal and external 
causey. 

Some interesting experiments on the influence of the injection of water 
into the blood simultaneously with bloodletting, have been made by 
Kierulf,® in Ludwig’s laboratory. It would appear from these observa¬ 
tions, that a considerable attenuation of the blood generally gives rise to 
a secretion of albumen through ‘tfie kidneys, followed by hmmaturia, 
which, however, is probably not accompanied by laceration of the capil¬ 
laries of the kidneys. The rapidity with which the urine was secreted 
bore no proportional relation to the amount of water contained in the 
blood. 

Much obscurity'long prevailed as to the cause of the acid reaction of 
the normal urine, which was originally referred to lactic and even to 
acetic acid; but this subject has at^ length been set at rest by Liebig, 
who has shojm that the acidity of normal urine can alone depend upon 
acid phospha^ of soda. Thus, for instance, when ordinary phosphate 
of soda (wfeich^w is T'^'ell known, yields an alkaline reaction]! i^dissolved 
in water, and the solution is gradually treated with uric which 

exerts no> reaction on vegetable colors, a fluid is obtained, heat¬ 

ing, reddens litmus paper, and on being cooled deposits a white? crystal¬ 
line powder, which* exhibits under the microscope the most beautiful 
groups of prismatic crystals of urate of soda. Since so extremely weak 
an acid as uric acid caff abstract from the phosphate of soda a portion 
of its base, we can hardly deny that stronger acids, such as hippuric, 
lactic, and sulphuric aqds, may, immediate^ after their formation by 
the metamorphosis of animal matter, convert neutral phosphate of soda 

> S4me!otique des tTrinea, &o. l^aris, 1841. 

* a Arab. f. physiol. Hwlk. Bd. 12, S. 150-1S6. 

. a Mitth. der naturf. Gee. zo Zurich. Juli 1852. 
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into an acid salt, in which form it then passes into the urine, together 
with the already formed sulphate, lactate, and hippurate of soda. If 
this mode of explanation be applied to the acidity '9i\merj species of 
urine, freshly discharged urine would not saturate a larger amount of 
base than iivould correspond with the quantity of phosj^haie of soda which 
it contained. The observations necessary for^determining this question 
are not, however, so easily conducted as one might at first sight suppose; 
for when the urine has been treated with so much alkali that its reaction 
is neither acid nor alkaline, there must obviously still remain the acid 
phosphate of soda in the solution; for the neutral phosphate of soda has 
an alkaline reaction, and, therefore, the acid salt cannot bo neutralized 
whilst the prine continues to exhibit no reaction towards vegetable colors. 
On this accoilnt, I have endeavored to determine the quantity of the free 
acid in the urine by the following methods I ptecijpitate the urine with 
an excess of chloride of barium, and after boiling tne precipitate with a 
very weak solution of sulphuric acid, determine the weight of the sulphate 
of baryta. I next digest equal quantities of urine with freshly precipi¬ 
tated carbonate of baryta until the acid reaction has entirely disappeared, 
and after acidifying the filtered fluid with a little acetic acid, precipitate 
by means of chloride of barium. This precipitate also is boiled in an 
extremely dilute solution of sulphuric acid, and then weighed; the 
quantity of the latter is far smaller than that of the sulphate of baryta 
first weighed, and this difference between the two weights gives tlm 
quantity of sulphate of baryta necessary to yield a sufficient amount of 
base to saturate the free acid contained in the urine. Hence we may 
easily calculate from the chemical equivalents the amount of the free acid 
or of the acid phosphate of soda. If this method did not lead us to cal¬ 
culate a larger quantity of aoi(^ phospTiate of soda in the urine than it 
would appear from another mode of analysis tllbre actually existed, the 
acid reaction would depend solely upon the acid phosphate. Although 
this was not unfrequently the case, I found still oftener that the opposite 
condition existed in healthy as well as in morbid urine ; that is to say, a 
comparison of the baryta salts commonly yielded a higher number for 
the quantity of the acid phosphate of soda than was found by direct 
analysis to be present, and hence there must, in most cases, be some free 
organic acid present in addition to the acid phosphate of ^^a, or ^mo 
other acid salt which reddens litmus paper. We must, however, beware 
of drawing too hasty a conclusion in reference to thi#*ubjdCtt, for the 
aoidit;^f the urine often increases so rapidly after its discharge, owing 
to the li^ifcation of lactic or acetic acid, that the excess of free acid 
observed in pxe above-mentioned experiments may perhaps be owing to 
the lactic acid formed after the urine has left the hody. On the other 
hand, we frequently find such an excess of free acid in morbid urine, 
compared with the phosphate of soda, that this mode of explanation is no 
longer applicable. The acid reaction of the urine depends, therefore, in 
many cases, on the presettee Of hippuric and lactic acid no less than on 
that of the acid phosphate of soda. • If, moreover, the latter substance 
•alone were present in the urine, the phosphates of lime and magnesia 
could only be dissolved in it either as acid phosphates or by means of 
another free acid. But if, in this calculation of the free acid from the 
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precipitated, baryta salts, the eafthy phosphate had been included in the 
weighing, the resulti,always remained the same; oy, in other iffords, there 
was more free acicl^l^sm could be .accounted for from all the acid phos¬ 
phates of the uri^ !!^ water-extract of the urine commonly exhibits 
an acid reaction, j^iiaotldthstaudin^ repeated, rinsing with alcohol, solely 
owing to its contained, ac^ earthy ^osphates, which ;must be present 
whereyer lactic or.hippuric, acid Msonstitutp. the acidifyiag principle of 
the urine. ,. , . , 

The fluctuations in the amount of free add i%the urine during health 
have been made a special object of attention by ^nce Jones* and A. 
Winter.* A. Winter found that an adult of average bodily, weight (67 
kilogrammes) discharged in the 24 hours as much free acid as^ would cor¬ 
respond with 2*304 grammes of oxalic acid. (The amount of the free 
acid was determined by means of ,a solution of ammonia of known 
strength.) It appeared, moreover, from the experiments of both these 
observers, that during the period of digestion, that is to say, in the 
afternoon hours, the quantity of the free acid was at its mean; it 
attained its maximum during the night, and fell far below the mean 
during the forenoon. It would appear from the experiments of Jones, 
that the diminution of the free acid was more decided after the use of 
animal food than after the use of mixed food, and more especially of a 
vegS-tabre diet, which is the more remarkable, since we know that a 
purely vegetable diet gives a very faint acid or even an alkaline reaction 
to the urine, whilst the latter becomes very acid after the use of animal 
food (see my investigations on the urine under different modes of diet), 
this being the case, as Bernard has observed, even in herbivorous 
animals, which usually discharge an alkaline urine. Nevertheless, these 
observations, which are in direct opposition to our own experiments, de¬ 
serve to be more carefully investigated. 

The spontaneous decomposition of the urine stands in the closest re¬ 
lation to the formation of its sediments, and even to the formation of the 
urinary concretions, as Scherer* has shown by several beautiful observa¬ 
tions. We will next direct our attention to the almost normal sediment 
of the urine, which, as we have seen in vol. i. pp. 194-197, consists 
essentially of urate of soda, and commonly occurs under very different 
physiological and pathological relations. This sediment is often formed 

S 9 soon as.)!^ freshly discharged urine cools,,and hence we might be 
isposed i«|^beli^C that its occurrence indicated nothing nione tl)jan such 
an increase of the urate of soda that the latter could no longcf be held 
in a state of solution in the urine at the ordinary temp^»tu^^v. This 
view is supported on the one hand by the fact, that such xapi^y formed 
sediments of urate oj soda are often completely dissolved on,the addition 
of loss concentrated urine, and on the other, by all these, sediments’be¬ 
coming again dissolved as soon as the urine is heated to 50 or 60° 0. 
But it hardly requires the aM of the thermometer to trace the connec¬ 
tion between the fall of the temperatime, and the depositiou of a 
sediment, to convince ourselves that, in moft cases, the turbidity and the 
formation of a sediment in the urine occur long after Ae temperature of < 

^ * Philosophical Transactions. 1849, pp. 286-251. * Qp. oit. 

* Ann. d. Ch. n. Pharm. Bd. 42, S. 171, and Untersuoh. s. Pathol. 1843, S. 1-17. 
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the fluid has become identical with that of the surrounding atmosphere ; 
thus a period of eight, ten, twelve, or even twenty-four hours, often in¬ 
tervenes before the deposition of the precipitate pjNira|e of soda. The 
analysis of the urine shows, moreoyer, as Becquerel i^cially noticed, 
that a non-sedimentary urine very often’ contains a much larger quantity 
of urates than a sedimentary one; The s^aratmn of urate of soda 
must, therefore, depend upon’ some other cause ^lan on the mere de¬ 
crease of the temperature of the urine. The simplest; induction leads us 
to assumo that some alteration must occur in the urine when it is 
exposed to the atmosphere, whiqh it does hot experience within the 
bladder, and which is independent of a mere diminution of temperature. 
This alteration must, therefore, originate in some metamorphic process 
eflected by the atmosphere in one or other of the constituents of the 
urine. The following facts induce us to regard the colored extractive 
matter, or the extractive pigment of the urine as the substance which 
causes a large quantity of the urate of soda in the urine to remain in a 
state of solution, and which by its metamorphosis gives rise to the sepa¬ 
ration of a largo portion of this urate. We know that this coloring 
extractive matter combines especially with the urates, whose properties 
it essentially modifles. I have elsewhere* shown that it is this extrac¬ 
tive substance which hinders the urate of soda, when a warm n|ution is 
suffered to cool, from separating into the well-known groups oiffrystals; 
for if we add to a solution of urate of soda, which had deposited beau¬ 
tiful colorless bundles of crystals on cooling, some of the extractive 
matter of the urine which is soluble in alcohol, this salt loses its capacity 
for crystallization, and the same corpuscles are deposited in the cooling 
solution, which are generaflly found, although not in a crystalline form, 
to be separated from the urin^ and which, moreover, occur in a smaller 
quantity, as may be seen by the naked eye, irftlependently of weighing. 
Any one, moreover, who has collected on a filter this spontaneous 
urinary sediment, must have noticed that the metamorphosis of the pig¬ 
ment exerts a direct influence on the entire constitution of the urate of 
soda. On examining the deposit upon the filter, th<f bright-red or even 
scarlet color assumed by the sediment strikes the observer very forcibly; 
but on examining it more attentively, either through the microscope, or 
after we have attempted to dissolve it in hot water and to filter *it, a 
number of the most beautiful crystals of uricmcid will appear, of whioji 
not a trace can be discovered in the portion of the lurim^ wtiRiih was not 
filter^ attd whose sediment, from not having been exposed to the action 
of thffidi?, Exhibited no redness. All these appearances certainly indi¬ 
cate that thfe pigmdnt of the urine, which, according to •Duvernoy® and 
Scljorer, participates in the separation of uric acid, may also contribute 
to the formation of the ordinary sediment of urate of soda. Even if we 
are not disposed to regard the extractive matter as a simple solvent, 
according to the above view, we might yet assume that the neutf al urate 
of soda was dissolved in fresh nr ine that was very rich in uric acid, whilst 
a little acid might he formed by this metamorphosis- of thfe pigment, 

> which might extract an equivalent of base from the simple urate of Soda, 

• Goseben’s Jahresber. 1844. Bd. 2, 8. 26. 

• UnterB. iiber d. menschl. Urin. Stuttgart, 1836. 
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and thus give rise to the formation of the bi-nrate. (See rol. i. p. 185.) 
This view is corro^rated, in the first place, by the fact that this ordi¬ 
nary sediment cern^ly does consists of the bi-urate of soda, and in the 
next, by the fact iHht in the above-described experiment, in which the 
sediment had been collected bn the filter, and it was then attempted to 
dissolve it in hot; water, th© filtered fluid did not ejdiibit an alkaline re¬ 
action, although a large portion of crystalline uric acid free from soda 
remained upon the filter. It requires, however, further experiments to 
elucidate this much-neglected department of zoo-chemistry. 

It must he observed, that Scherer has dcmonstrattri, kimost beyond a 
doubt, by means of several striking experiments, that the metamor¬ 
phosis of the pigment exerts a great influence on the formation of the 
sediments of uric acid. (For the chief varieties of the forms of uric acid 
see figs. 18 and 14, page 191, and fig. 23.) We have already shown, in 


Fig. 23. 



raa-Rbaped aggregate! of tabular crjritale of uric acid, ratber less often met with in urinary drpoeits. 

vol. i. p. 196, that, except perhaps in lithiasis, sediments composed of free 
uric acid never occur in freshly passed urine, nor can they be generated by 
the mere cooling of the urine. Hence I can only regsird uric acid sedi¬ 
ments as products of the decomposition of the urine after its removal from 
the animalurganism. Thfe difFerent kinds of urine vary solely in respect 
to the rap^ty with which any one kind of morbid, or normal, uriUC under¬ 
goes acid fermentation sooner than another, and thus gives the 

formation of the insoluble sediments of uric acid. Scherer watfUe first 
who recognized and attentively followed this process of acid urinary 
fermentation. Every normal, non-sedimentary urine, when exposed to 
the ordinary atmospheric temperature, begins, after a longer or shorter 
period, Jo separate uric acid, and to exert a stronger reaction on litmus 
paper; we may, moreover, convince ourselves most strikingly of the in¬ 
crease of free acid in the urine by the volumeifric method, which corre¬ 
sponds to the alkalimetric. Faintly alkaline Urine, ’such as is passed 
after vegetable food which is rich in alkalies, or after several doses of 
'acetate or tartrate of potash, acquires, after a short time, an acid roac- 
rion, which increases so much under favorable conditions, that any 
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turbidity, whioh may have arisen from the separation of earthy phos¬ 
phates, disappears, and crystals of uric acid are separated. Scherer, 
and subsequently to him, many other observer®,> nave noticed that 
jaundiced, brownish-yellow, faintly acid urine becomes strongly acid, 
and that,^ in place of this color, it assumes, a green tint, owing to the 
peculiar action of the free acid on the bile-pigment. - 

The duration of the acid fermentation of the urine extends, according 
to Scherer, to four or five days, although in a temperature of froin 10 
to 20° C., I have seen the acid of the urine increase for two or three 
weeks, and then ’often not disappear until after a period of six or eight 
weeks. Scherer explains this process on the supposition that the mucus 
of the bladder is a fermenting body, and that the extractive pigment is 
the substance metamorphosed into lactic acid. I have, hoAvever, fre¬ 
quently observed, as Liebieg had previously done, that acetic acid is also 
present. Scherer's view derives support from the fact that the acid fer¬ 
mentation of the urine may be inq)eded, or interrupted, by most of the 
conditions which in other cases obstruct fermentation, as, for instance, 
by the addition of a little alcohol, by boiling the urine (when the forma¬ 
tion of an acid is retarded for a prolonged period), and finally, by re¬ 
moving the mucus by filtration. The influence of the latter is also ob¬ 
vious, from the circumstance already mentioned at p. 110, tl^i a species 
of fermentation-globules, or yeast-fungi, are generated in anPfrom the 
mucus during the process of acid fermentation.^ I must again draw 
attention to the possibility that oxalate of lime (see Figs. 1 and 126) may 
be formed, or, at all events, separated during this process of fermenta¬ 
tion ; at all events, the close connection between the separation of uric 
acid and the formation of this salt, seems to be proved by the fact that 
most samples of urine, whether sedimentary or non-sedimentary, exhibit 
no trace of the presence of oxalate of limev when examined under the 
microscope, as long as they are fresh, although some of the known 
crystals of oxalate of lime may be detected as soon as the uric acid 
crystals are formed. Indeed the abundance of such crystals in morbid 
urine is proportional to the rapidity with which acid fermentation is 
induced, and the consequent early deposition of free uric acid. 

From the fifth day to the secoqii or third week after the discharge of 
the urine, the free acid begins gradually to diminish ; confervm and algm 
are then observed, in addition to the filamentous fungi In the sediment 
and on the surface of the urine, when examined under tlsp* microsco'pe. 
Thf^^ine finally becomes neutral, the yellow crystals of uric acid dis- 
app^r, or in their place, we find the well-known crystals of phosphate 
of magnesia and ammonia, either in the form of large, colorless pyra¬ 
midal prisms or in small radiated groups of needles or larger prisms. 
(See Figs. 24 and 25.) The urine becomes alkaline, acquires a most 
abominable odor, and is covered with whitish-gray membranes, which 
swarm with innumerable vibriones and monads, in addition to vegetable 
products. The color of ^^e uric acid sediment is, with few exceptions, 
yellow, like its microscopical crystals, but when the deposit is whitCy it 
exhibits not only the crystals of triple phosphate, infusoria and fungi, 
but also the brownish-black, round clusters of urate of ammonia, studded 
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on all sides with sharp needles. (See Fig. 25.) The urine effervesces 
strongly with acids ; the-fluid then scarcely exhibits any - yellow color, 
the pigment being i^w^qaently for the most pai^ destro^e^ 

The alkaUne urm^ fermentation occurs, under certain partially un¬ 
explained relations, even before the completion of the acid fermentation, 
and sometimes e>s^n i^hin-itbe *bladder. Normal urine passel more or 
less rapidly into theclkalmte fermentation when the temperature exceeds 
20° C.; this change effe<^d ve^y; r^dily when the urine has been 
kept in unclean vessels, and almost at <mce when mixed with urine which 
has become alkaline, even when the quantity added is so omall as hardly 
to saturate the free acid of the fresh urine. •> We may, therefore, conclude 
that here, as in other kinds of fermentation, there is a special alkaline 
fermenting substance present, which, we believe with Scherer, can only 
be sought in the changed urinary mucus, and in the microscopical organ¬ 
isms contained in it. This mode of explanation is not only in accordance 
with the views which chemists now,; hold regarding the processes of 
fermentation, but it is likewise further confirmed by certain results of 
clinical experience. We have found that an alkaline urine which effer¬ 
vesces with acids is most constantly and distinctly observable in primary 
or secondary affections of the mucous membrane of the bladder. In the 
former ■ cqflP there either exists inveterate vesical catarrh or complete 
suppuratlS of the walls of the bladder in consequence of cancerous 
tumors or other secondary products; in these cases the secretion of mucus 
is abnorbaal, the muc5us juice which is secreted in increased quantity, 
possessing none of the ordinary properties of urinary mucus, and being 
decomposed with extraordinary rapidity. In the latter case the mucous 
membrane of the bladder, at most, suffers only indirectly; as, for instance, 
in affections of the spinal cord, accompanied with paralysis of the extre¬ 
mities and of the bladder ; g nd if the vesical mucous membrane retain its 
perfect integrity, the mucus secreted from it cannot be thrown off on 
account of the deficient contractility of the bladder, but adheres to it, 
and begins to be decomposed to such p. degree that it induces alkaline 
fermentation almost at once in the urine as it drops from the ureters, 
so that even in incontinence of urine, where the fluid had been retained 
only a short time in the bladder, it is both alkaline and ammoniacal when 
passed. Catarrh of the mucous mbmbrani of the bladder is, however, 
only a secondary affection. 

Scherer aB|ameEt;from these facts, that the vesical mucous membrane 
may also acl|uire a condition within the bladder by which it pretMsptnies 
the extractive matter to the formation of acid. This must undoiilsSii^ly 
be admitted to e\ist in the calculous diathesis, in which an add uirine m 
secreted with preformed crystdls'^ of uric acid; .but the assumption of a 
mucus which is alread/ nmdified before it leaves the bladder, does not 
appear to me to afford a satisfactory explanation in those frequent 
cases of febrile urine in which this secretion, when freshly discharged, 
exhibits a moderately acid reaction, and contains only urate of soda ; for, 
independently of the circumstance that in those, febiile or inflammatory 
affections in which we can scarcely assume the presence of any derange¬ 
ment of the mucous membrane of the bladder, or the existence of a 
mdcus which has been modified within that organ, it frequently happens 
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that one kind freshly passed urine does not turn acid very quicklv, nor 
is uric acid isunediateiy separated from it, 'whilst urine wnicn kad been 
passed only two hours Wore may exhibit these ppefertiesin> a very high 
degree. This p^nomenon might be ascribed tot^ prolonged retention 
of a more concentrated urine, which m^ht Irritate the mucous membrane 
of the bladder, if the reverse were .not hoearionally observed, that is to 
say, if we did neteometimeh &ad tl^tone specimen of urine turns acid 
very r^dily and speedily, dlthoU^ another specimen, passed a couple 
of hours previously, may n<^ exhibit the same properties for a prolonged 
period. We mast here seek for the causes of the more rapid acidifica¬ 
tion of the urine in the constitution of the fluid secreted by the kidneys, 
that is to say, in the special condition of individual substances formed 
by the metamorphosis of matter during its modifications in fever, and 
perhaps more especially in the quantitative increase and the qualitative 
alterations of the urinary pigment. 

Scherer has, moreover, endeavored to show that these processes of 
fermentation, in so far as they occur within the bladder, contribute 
largely towards the formtttion of calculi. 


Fig. 24. Fig. 26. 



Urinary deposit of phosphate of magnesia and Urinary deposit of triple phosphate (phosphate of 
aitiraoma with mucus corpuscles from catatrK ” magnesia and ammonia), and urate of ammonia 
of the bladder. in alkaline fermentalioti. In paralysis of lower 

extremities. * 

for instance, it depends solely upon the character cf the vesical 
rntwil' and upon the nature of the fermentative process induced by it, 
whether the urinary concretion that is formed consist qf uric acid, earthy 
phosphat^, or urate of ammonia. The varying conditions of decompo¬ 
sition at different periods of the disease, |;hat itt(f say, the gradual quali¬ 
tative and quantitative change of the secretion of the morbidly affected 
mucous membrane, afford an explanation of the formation of urinary 
calculi whose various layers have a different composition. Scherer thus 
seeks for one of the most important causes of lithiasis in a degeneration 
of the secretion of the vesical mucous membrane—a mode of explanation 
which derives support from the chemical investigations of urinary con¬ 
cretions as well as from medical experience. The majority of these uri- 
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nary concretions contain a clot of mucus as a nucleus, whence it would 
appear that the mucus generally affords the first formative djasis for the 
concretions; then, iholreover, the inner layers of most calculi contain 
uric acid, whilst th6 wter ones contain earthy phosphates or urate of 
ammonia; a trace of urio ac^ if nothing more, may always be detected 
in the nucleus of the concreii6n. BvSi^'' 'orie hcia concretion aids, by 
irritating the vesical mucous membrariei in increasing its own size by the 
deposition of phosphates or of the urates of ammonia and of lime ; whilst 
it is obvious, from the formation of calculi, that at the commencement of 
their deposition mucus must almost always be present, and there must at 
the same time, be a tendency to the separation of uric a'Cid,—in short, 
an acid urinary fermentation. The uppermost layers of most urinary 
calculi show that, at the time of their deposition, an alkaline feiunent 
was present, and that its action had already been established in the 
urine. All who have examined the constitution and formation of numer¬ 
ous urinary concretions, more especially of the larger ones, must be led 
almost involuntarily to the adoption of Scherer’s view. Even the mul¬ 
berry calculi, which undoubtedly contain a very large proportion of oxa¬ 
late of lime, but probably never consist solely of this substance, furnish 
additional corroboration in support of this mode of explanation, for they 
always coj^ain a large quantity of uric acid, and frequently constitute 
the nucleJs of larger earthy concretions. 


Fig. 26. 



This admirable and ^ simple mode of Explanation, which hfti*monizes 
with the established vieWl of the decomposition of organic substances, 
derives considerable support both from the chemical analysis of concre¬ 
tions as well as from medical experience, however widely it may deviate 
from the ordinary opinions of physicians who adhere tc the idea of lactic, 
uric, and phosphatic diatheses. In the mean time it would be extremely 
difficult to prove that uric acid concretions owed their existence solely 
to ajnodification of the vesical mucus ; for, as we have already observed, 
in Sppaking of sedimentary formations, there must be some controlling 
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cause in the composition of the renal secretion, which in one case may 
facilitate and in another hinder the formation of concretions. There 
remain, probably, many otheT points which re<^uiiBp to be investigated 
before we can expbtin all the phenomena relating to the formation of 
concretions, or hope to arrive at a scienti^o interpretation of the differ¬ 
ent forms of development of urinary calciji^ ‘ 

We will now proceed to the consideration of those urinary constituents 
which are conveyed to iho iody Jrom withmt, and which, after remaining 
only a short time within it, jpase into the urine^ either wholly unchanged 
or in a sli^tly modified form. This subject, which is of the highest im¬ 
portance in the study of the metamorphosis of animal matter, was long 
since investigated by Wohler,* and more recently by the same observer 
in c^unction with Frerichs.* Although it may appear somewhat illo- 
gicaiTo notice the substances which, according to the experiments made 
in relation to this subject, do not pass into the iirine, the present seems 
a fitting place to collect those facts which may serve as a positive basis 
for a theory of the formation of the urine, and aid in elucjdating the in¬ 
ternal mechanism of the zoo-chemical metamorphosis of matter. 

It may be assumed as a general proposition, that such substances 
(not belonging to the nutrient matters) as are easily soluble in water, 
and exhibit no tendency to enter into insoluble combinations with the 
organic or inorganic matters of the animal body, alone pafli into the 
urine. On this account, most of the soluble alkaline salts, as nitrate of 
potash, borax, iodide of potassium, bromide of sodium, alkaline sili¬ 
cates, chlorates, carbonates, &c., are found unchanged in the urine. But 
in order that substances should pass unchanged into the urine, it is neces¬ 
sary that, in addition to solubility, and the incapacity for entering into 
insoluble combinations, they should possess another character, namely, 
that df being already perfectly oxidized, or 4hat of having no tendency 
to oxidation and decomposition generally. Thus, for instance, sulphide 
of potassium is a very, readily scduble substance, which is not disposed to 
enter into insoluble compounds even witli the matters within the animal 
body; but owing to the readiness*with which it becomes oxidized, this 
substance does not pass into the urine unchanged, but in the form of 
sulphate of potash, unless too large a quantity,have been introduced jnto 
the body. Many substances whicB eifter into insoluble combinatio»8 with 
animal matters, as, for instance, with the albuminates, only pass into the 
urine when they have been conveyed into the organism in large quanft- 
tie»; hence Orfila found that the heavy metals, which are not in general 
8 eg|rM»d by the kidneys,—namely, gold, silver, lead, bismuth, antimony, 
and arsenic,—^might be detected in the urine, if adqjinistered in very 
large doles, but were commonly found to be present only in the liver and 
its secretion and, consequently, also in the soiid’excrements, when they 
had been given in relatively small and frequently repeated doses. 

Many organic substances undergo the same alterations in their passage 
through the animal organism which have been artificially produced by 
chemists; and this is especially the case with those or^nic matters which 
have been decomposed into different substances by the application of 

> Zeitschr. f. Physiol. Bd. 1, 8. 805-828. 

‘ Ann. d. Ch. u. Pham. Bd. 66, S. 885-349. 
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certain oxidizing agents; there are even many soluble substances which 
become so perfectly oxidized in the blood, that neither they nor ai^ of 
their products of aeeoBtposition ean be recognized in the urine. Many 
others, on the oontrajiy, which readily part with their oxygen, lose a por¬ 
tion of it in their ptMSsage t^ugh the animal bod^, and very ]^obably 
in the pritnoe vice^ whicm cauhes them to appear m the urine in lower 
stages of oxidation. 

We have ailready seen (m vol. i. p. 64) that after the use of drinks 
containing a large quantity of carhonte aeidy the amount of the oxalate 
of lime in the urine is increased; but we must here observ<^ that we have 
found, from positive experiments, that' the free carbonica/^d of the urine 
is also very considerably increased by their use. After the use of cham¬ 
pagne, the urine contains 52(, of its volume of gas, and after t%.t of 
Bavarian beer, 68**. 

It has been observed both by Buohheim and myself, that Seltzer water 
did not produce the same effect as beer in the act of fermentation, or as 
sparkling wine, which may probably be owing to the circumstance no¬ 
ticed by Couerbe,^ that when the pressure is removed from Seltzer water, 
it only retains one volume of gas, and probably loses a large portion of its 
acid by eructation after it has entered the stomach; whilst, on the contrary, 
champagne gives off only one half volume of its four volumes of con¬ 
densed caihonic acid. It must be observed, however,* that this transition 
of the carbonic acid from those highly carbonated drinks, or from alka¬ 
line bicarbonates, into the mass of the blood and the urine, is only very 
distinctly manifested when the substances in question are taken on an 
empty stomach. Buchheim has proved this to be the case, by repeated 
experiments on himself. A development of gas necessarily takes place 
as soon as food is introduced into thff stomach, as we may readily com¬ 
prehend from known physicftl and chemical grounds, and which is painly 
manifested by eructations, and frequently also by flatulence, even ena¬ 
bling us in some cases to determine by percussion of the abdomen in 
what part the fluid containing the carbonic acid is in contact with the 
intS5stmal contents. 

The alkaline carbonates obviously reappear, from what has been 
already stated, in the urine, although a portion of them must have been 
saturated by the acid juices of the stomach and intestines. It would be 
interesting to determine how much alkaline carbonate is necessary in 
of der to induioe the secretion of a neutral or faintly alkaline urine in 
man under definite conditions. Buchheim, who for some time inslitatied 
experiments of this nature on himself, found that even with re&fnpieit to 
food and general, dietetic relations, the quantity of alkali neoN^a^ fbr 
this purpose was extremely variable; this, however, is eai»ly e^lained, 
when we consider how many causes ^ere are which, in a greater or less 
degree, influence the acidity of the urine, and which ere altogether 
beyond the control of Ike experimenter. 

The ammonia of the ammoniacal salts passes fbr the njtost part' mv 
changed into the urine. 

Bence Jones’ believes that he has convinced himself, by numerous 

' Journ. de Pharm. T. 26, p. 821. 

* Philosopbieal Traasaotioas. 1861, pp. 821. 
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experiments, that after the use of ammoniacal salts (he employed the 
carbonate, tartrate, and hydroohlorate of ammonia), nitric acid might 
always be detected in the urine, and cousequ€^1y>.that the power of 
oxidation possessed by the organism is so great,' ^hat the nitrogen of 
the ammonm is oxidised into nitric acid. ;^^eiret that this observation 
must be regarded as so far eironeous, thirt the method employed by 
Jones for the discovery of nitric acid must necessarily yield a reaction 
which is similar to that of niterie acid. Jones decomposed about four 
ounces of urine with half an ounce of concentrated sulphuric acid,' and 
distilled two-thirds of the fluid in a retort; in the fluid thus yielded by 
distillation, Jol^es thought be might determine the amount of nitric or 
nitrous acid by Price’s method (which is a mixture of starch, iodide of 
potaa^um, and hydrochloric acid). In some experiments which I made, 
1 certainly found 'that the distilled fluid, when treated with iodide of 
potassium and hydrochloric acid, turned starch blue. In the meanwhile 
it would seem chmnically incomprehensible how nitric acid, if it really 
were present in the urine, could pass unchanged from it during its distil¬ 
lation with sulphuric acid ; we need only observe that in this concentra¬ 
tion of, the fluid, the chloride of sodium, as well as the supposed nitrate 
in the urine, will be decomposed by the sulphuric acid, and that nitieous 
acid must be formed together with free chlorine, but the former is at 
once decomposed into nitrogen and water, on being brought In contact 
with urea; the undecomposed nitric acid, if any could be present, would 
also be decomposed on boiling. Now it is easy to see that sulphurous 
acid, by which, as is well known, hydriodic acid is decomposed, passes 
into the receiver, and thus probably induces this supposed nitric-acid re¬ 
action. The following results were obtained from the experiments which 
were made in my laboratory by JaSi^, one of my students, for the pur¬ 
pose of verifying this proposilion : ordinary vine, when no ammoniacal 
salts had been taken, was found to yield this reaction when treated by 
Bence Jones’s method; this reaction, however, did not occur when the 
distillate had stood for some time in the air, in which case the sulphurous 
acid had become converted into sulphuric acid. flJhe'distillate, oven 
after the most careful distillation with sulphuric acid, always yielded, 
with chloride of barium, a precipitate which was insoluble in acids and 
much water, but this precipitate is not formed when the urine has-been 
treated with phosphoric instead of sulphuric acid, and‘then distilled. 
The distillate which was obtained after the application of phosphoric 
acid^'iddes not exhibit this supposed nitric-acid reaction even- whMi the 
urinwd^ been previously treated with some drops of nitric acid. Jaff4 
modified'tha experiment in various ways, but the ntethods we have 
already given ve sufficient to show that the presence of nitric acid in 
the urine cannot be proved by Jones’s method, even when it occurs in 
moderate quantitiei^ and that Price’s method for detecting nitric acid is 
altogether inapplicable "when sulphurous acid is present. We must, there¬ 
fore, for the present, lea^e. the somewhat improbable view of the con¬ 
version within the organism, of ammoniacal salts into mtrie acid, as 
a subject requiring further investigation before it can he regarded as 
settled. 
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[Pr- Bence Jones* has defended his former view% in a memoir recently 
read (June 15, 1854) before the Royal Society, “ On the Oxidation of 
Ammonia in the Htman Body.” In this paper he describes a series of 
experiments, from which it results— 

1 st. That in Price’s test sidphurous acid produces exactly the oppo¬ 
site cfiFect to nitrous acid, ahB even hinders 3aitrou3 acid from liberating 
iodine from hydriodic acid. 

2d. That phosphoric acid, when, n^ed with 'urine containing nitre, 
and distilled very low, does liberate nitrous apid; though when used in¬ 
stead of sulphuric acid, it does not enable the nitrous acid to be detected 
so readily as when the latter acid is employed. ‘f 

“ Hence (he observes) the experiments performed in Professor Leh¬ 
mann’s' laboratory by Herr Jaff^,® do not invalidate Price’s test for 
nitrous, acid in the way Professor Lehmann supposes ? and by again re¬ 
peating some of my former experiments, I still arrive at the conclusion 
that when ammonia is taken into the body, nitric acid may be detected 
in the urine, but that the quantity which can be made to appear is so 
small that the most delicate method is required for its detection. This, 
however, is no proof that a much larger quantity may not be lost in the 
process for obtaining it from the urine.”—a. E. D.] • 

Iodine combines very rapidly with alkalies in the ammal body, and 
then appears as iodide of potassium in the urine. 

Soluble baryta salts, although they are so easily decomposed by sul¬ 
phates,'phosphates, and carbonates, yet, if given in sufBcient doses, re¬ 
appear, according to Wohler, in the urine. 

Ferridcyanide of potassium reappears in the urine as ferrocyanide of 
potassium. 

Sulphocyanide of potassium, even when administered in small doses, 
may very soon be detected in the urine. * 

It appears from the investigations of Wohler, that most of the organic 
acids pass unchanged into the urine, when they are introduced into the 
system in a free state; he experimented with oxalic, citric, malic, tar¬ 
taric, succinic, gallic, and sallcylous acids. 

Tannic acid is converted, in its passage through the animal organism, 
into gallic acid. 

The observation made by Wohler, Ichat benzoic acid is separated from 
the animal body by the urine in the ■ form of hippuric acid, has been 
confirmed by Ure,* Keller,^ and many other observers. 

The organ from whence the benzoic acid .in this case obtains the, de¬ 
ments of fumaramide (see vol. i. p. 182) cannot at present beo.j®BK(|^ed 
with certainty; JJre believes that after the use of benzoic acid, the hip-, 
puric acid is increased in the urine at the expense of the urhj. acid, and 
that it consequently alssimilates a ni^pgenous group of atoms, which in 
its absence would have been applied to the formation of uric acid: hence 
he recommends physicians to employ benzoic acid against the uric acid 
diathesis. Unfortunately, however, Wohler and Keller could not detect 
any diminution of the uric acid after the use ef benzoin acid; and Booth 

' Proceedings of the Royal Society, toI. 7, p. 94. 

Jonm. f. pr. Chem. Bd. 60, S, 238. 

3 Fiiarm. Trans, vol. 1, No. 1. * Ann. de Ch. u. Pharm. Bd. 43, 8.103. 
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and Boye’ arrived at the same conclusion. Garrod, on the other hand, 
believes that he htw constantly found a diminution in the quantity of 
urea in the urine aifter the administration of benao^: acid; but neither 
Simon’s investigations nor mv own confirm this wrf#. In four observa¬ 
tions in which I examined the twenty-fo*u>^ui%’ urine after the admi¬ 
nistration of large doses (two drachms) of l^zoic acid, I failed in anjr 
case to detect a marked diminuticm of auj’ of the nitrogenous consti¬ 
tuents ; experiments of this nature are, howeter^ so difficult to execute, 
and the daily sura of the individual nitrogenous constituents is so fluc¬ 
tuating, that ni^conclusions should bo drawn from such investigations; 
thus, for instarree, it would be extremely rash to conclude, from the ap¬ 
parently negative result of the examination of the urine, that the benzoic 
acid abstracted nitrogenous matter from the substances designed for 
cell-formation. 

If the close affinity that exists between benzoic and hippnric acids in 
some degree elucidates the production of the latter from the former in 
the metamorphosis of the animal tissues, the result obtained by Erd¬ 
mann and Marchand* is the more striking, namely, that cinnamic acid, 
CigHyOj.HO, in its passage through the animal organism assimilates 
nitrogenous matter, and escapes, in the urine as hippuric acid. 

There are various ways in which we may suppose that the conversion 
of cinnamic into hippuric acid may take place; it may either lose four 
atoms of carbon and two atoms of hydrogen, in order to be first con¬ 
verted into benzoic acid (for OjgHyOj—[4G-f® H]=C, 4 H 503 ), *or by 
the assimilation of ammonia and the separation of water there is 
formed cinnamide (OjgllyOj-fHaN—HO^^CigHgNOj), which has only 
to take up four atoms of oxygen in order to form water and hippuric 
acid (CigH9NO2+4O==8HO+0,gngN<)5.HO). • 

It is worthy of notice that cuminic acid, which is so closely allied to 
benzoic acid, docs not resemble benzoic and cinnamic acids, in combining 
with nitrogenous matter within the animal organism,,but passes un¬ 
changed into the urine; hence in its behavior it resembles salicylous 
acid (hydride of salicyl) which is even more nearly •applied to benzoic 
acid. 

W ohler and Frerichs have convinced themselves by experiments on 
several rabbits and dogs, that uric acid, whether introduced into th««to- 
mach or injected into the veins, is decomposed in the animal body in 
precisely the same manner as by peroxide of lead ; the urine is at all 
events fennd to be far richer in urea and oxalate of lime ‘after the ad- 
miniffef8|ibtt of the acid. 

We are indebted to Wohler for one of the most important discoveries 
in phj^siolbgical chemistry, namely, that the neutral salts formed by the 
combination of the alkalies with vegetable acids, are oxidized in the ani¬ 
mal organism in precisely the same manner as if they were burned in 
oxygen gas: alkaline carbonates pass into the urine and Tender it alka¬ 
line ; it consequently beepmes turbid from the separation of earthy 
phosphates, and lAturally ^ervesces with acids. That the conversion 
of the alkaline salts of the organic acids into carbonates tak^ plaoe in 
the blood, might have been d priori concluded; bat I have convinced 


* Medical Times, Noyember, ld45. 
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myself, by the injection of an alkaline lactate into the jugular vein of 
dogs, that the change takes place -with Extraordinary rapidity, and that 
an alkaline carbonfte very soon appears in the urine (see vol. i. p. 9T). 
The same experiment has been made by others. It is, however, a sin¬ 
gular circumstence, and one.that requires further investigation, that in 
different persons, wen under, apparently, precisely similar conditions, 
the period that elapses before the urine becomes alkaline, after the ad¬ 
ministration of these-saltsy is very , various, and that in different cases 
very different quantities of these salts are necessery to render the urine 
alkaline. From the experiments of a young chemist, jvhose urine con¬ 
stantly became alkaline even after the use of a few baked plums, I was 
led to observe that in many persons who are living on a mixed diet, the 
urine becomes alkaline in two or three hours after swallowing half a 
scruple of acetate of soda, whilst in others who are living on a purely 
vegetable diet, two drachms of acetate of soda never succeeded in ren¬ 
dering the urine alkaline. From numerous experiments on healthy per¬ 
sons, and observations on patients who had taken alkaline acetates and 
tartrates, I could only deduce the following certain conclusions ; when 
the salts in question exert a purgative action, the urine does not readily 
become alkaline ; in fact, it seldom becomes alkaline at all, under these 
circumstances; as might be expected, the urine of persons living upon 
animal food does not so readily become alkaline as that of persons 
living on vegetables and those on an antiphlogistic diet: if, however, the 
febrile affection be acccftipanied by a very acid urine, then it naturally 
follows that the urine is longer in becoming alkaline; hence two febrile 
patients might be taking the same doses of these salts, and the urine in 
one case might be alkaline, and in the other it might remain distinctly 
acid. In one and the same persorf living on the same kind of food, the 
urine may become alkatne after a dose of these salts, if he remain 
quiet; but may retain its acid reaction after an equal dose, if he take 
strong bodily exercise. Hence w'e should be far from the truth if we be¬ 
lieved that these, points were thus cleared up ; for a very small amount 
of observation at the bedside would suffice to convince us that we are far 
from being able to comprehend why, in special cases, the urine remains 
acid, or why it becomes alkaline. We must generally assume it as an 
undoubted fact, that the metamorpfiiosis proceeding in the blood during 
the oontinuarfee of the morbid process tends, in a greater or less de-. 
gree, to the formation of acid; and hence that in one of the cases, a 
smaller quantity of the vegetable salt is necessary to saturate,;^ free 
acid of the urine than in the other case. The alkalinity of tMoj nrine 
during the use^ of vegetable diet appears, however, to be l^y no means 
BoleW dependent on the alkali contained in the organic salts w the food ; 
for 1 have seen my own urine, which usually has a strong acid reaction, 
remain alkaline for eighteen hours after the use of food altogether de¬ 
void of nitrog^ and alkalies, as, for instance, milk-sugar, starch, and 
fat. Magendie^ injected a solution of stajreh into the Jugular vein of a 
rabbit that fasted for three days, and whose urine lias acid, dear, and 
rich in urea; the urine almost instantaneously imderwent a complete 
change, becoming alkaline, turbid, and poor in turea. Bernard’ injected 
* > dompt read. T^8, P. 191. » Ibid. pp. 536-687. 
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a solution of grape-sugar into the veins of a dog and of a rabbit; the urine 
of both animals wis thus rendered alkaline and turbid from the separa¬ 
tion of earthy salts, •while, under similar conditions, a solution of cane- 
sugar exerted no such action on the urine, but ■sfas carried oflT unchanged 
by that secretion. From these facts, ■wo mayundoubtedly conclude that 
the alkalinity of the urine of graminivorous animals does not solely de¬ 
pend upon the vegetable alkaline salts contained in the food. Bernard, 
moreover, found that the urine of dogS, which in the normal state is acid, 
becomes alkaline as seon as these animals arh kept strictly upon vegetable 
food; and conversely, that the urine of rabbits, which under normal condi¬ 
tions is alkaline, becomes acid as soon as animal food has been introduced 
into the stomachs of these creatures, or a decoction of flesh is injected 
into their veins. From the experiments which Bernard instituted on 
herbivora, whose urine after the abstraction of all food, was clear, of an 
amber-yellow color, and strongly acid, it follows that the pure metamor¬ 
phosis^ of tissue in the animal body, like a purely flesh diet, induces the 
secretion of a limpid, acid urine. Finally, Bernard believes that he 
has discovered that the pneumogastric nerves exert an influence on the 
reaction of the urine ; thus, for instance, he saw that the alkaline urine 
of animals fed upon vegetables became acid after the section of both 
these nerves—a result whose accuracy I feel justified in doubting, having 
myself performed a similar experiment on a rabbit: rabbits are, how¬ 
ever, by no means well adapted for such exper^ents ; as far as .my ex¬ 
perience goes, these animals often secreting an acid urine without any 
apparent reason for so doing. 

Quinine may be easily rediscovered in the urine after the use of 
moderate doses. 

Urea, according to the experiments of Wb’hler and Frerichs, passes 
unchanged into the urine. 

Theine and theobromine curmoi be rediscovered in the urine: since 
both these substances occasion intense excitement of the vascular and 
nervous systems, I am unable to decide whether the augmentation of the 
urea discharged in twenty-four hours, which I obser%^ed to occur, was de¬ 
pendent on the decomposition of these nitrogenous matters or upon the 
stimulus communicated to the entire organism. 

Aniline, as it would appear from the experiments of ^ohler andTFre- 
richs, does not reappear in the urine. 

No direct experiments have been made with other organic bases "in' 
refeUffli^ to their transition into the urine. 

AUoktmUn appears, from the experiments of Wbhler and Frerichs, to 
be Oonveriifed in the' animal body into urea and other substances ; 
they found neither the substance itself, nor alloxap, in the urine of per¬ 
sons who had taken five or six grains of it. 

Thiosinnamine does not pass unchanged into the urine; in its place 
we find^ sulphocyanide of ammonium ; hence it undergoes the same de¬ 
composition in the body as; we can artificially produce by soda-lime. (W. 
and Fr.) * ' 

Allantoine does not pass into the urine, nor does it induce any aug¬ 
mentation of the oxalate of lime, as might have been expected; since it 
is decomposed artificially by alkalies into oxalate of ammonia (see vol. 

1. p. 161). 
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Amygdalin cannot be rediscovered with certainty in the ur^e. (W. 
and Fr.) 

Ranke* found that after the use of amygdalin considerable quantities 
of formic acid passed into the urine, an observation which I thoroughly 
confirmed in my experiments on the injection of amygdalin, into .the 
veins. The action of amygdalin, when injected into the blood, is there¬ 
fore never injurious, sinois-no prussic amd is formed. 

Saliein generally undergoes a change corresponding to oxidation in 
'the organism ; and it is only when taken in veryl'a^e quitntity that a 
portion of it passes undecomposed into the urine. The experiments in¬ 
stituted by myself as well as by Ranke'" on the metamorphosis of saliein, 
give the following results : after the introduction of saliein into the body 
by the mouth, we find in the urine not only salicylous and salicylic acids, 
but also saligenin, while no sugar and no phenylic acid can be detected. 
The saliein must be for the most part decomposed in the blood, for "tthen- 
ever I have injected a solution of this substance into the jugular vein 
in rabbits, substances were found in the alcohol extract of the urine 
which yielded, with the persalts of iron, the blue color corresponding to 
saligenin and salicylous and salicylic acids. 

Saliein undergoes the same decomposition in the anicaal organism 
that is induced by oxidizing agents. Salicylous acid’ is found in the 
ethereal extract; it might be supposed that the saliein is decomposed in 
the animal body, in the same manner as by emulsin, into sugar and sali¬ 
genin, and that it is only on the evaporation of the urine that the latter 
is converted by the free acid which is present into salicylous acid ; since, 
however, no substance in. the animal body acts upon amygdalin in the 
same manner as emulsin, it is by no means probable that saliein under¬ 
goes the last-named mode of decom^ositiop. 

, I could not detect the psesence of anparagin in the urine. 

Phlorrhizin has not been rediscovered in the urine. 

Volatile oil of bitter almonds (free from prussic acid) seems first to 
be converted into benzoic acid (without giving rise to any symptoms of 
poisoning), and then appears as hippuric acid in the urine. (W. and Fr.) 

Quinone is decomposed in the animal organism. (W. and Fr.) 

Benzoic ether causes an augmentation of the hippuric acid in the urine. 
(W.-Vtnd Fr.) ^ 

According to Wohler most pigments and many odorous matters pass 
unchanged, or only slightly modified, into the urine; as, for instaiice, 
the coloring matters of indigo, madder, gamboge, rhubalHbi It^oodj.red 
beet, and •^ortleberries, and the odorous constituents of j^lic, 

asafoetida, castoreum, saffron, and turpentine. Wohler ■could’faofe Redis¬ 
cover the following substances in the urine: Camphor, resihsj empyreu- 
miatic oil, musk, alcohol, ether, cochipeal, litmus, sap-greeti, or alcanna. 

Anolher point worthy of notice is ihe rapidity with which mariy mh- 
Btance* past through the animal organism. We may generally assume 
that the.rapidity with which a substapee reappears in the urine us di¬ 
rectly proportional to its solubility, and inversely proportional to the 
amount of change which it undergoes in the animal' organism. This 

' Ibid. Bd. 66, 8. 17. * Joum. f. pr. Chem. Bd. 56, p. 1-11. 
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rule, however, has many exceptions, amongst which we may especially 
mention iodide of potassium—a substance which is so easy of detection, 
even in extremely minute quantities; according po sonae observers it may 
be detected in the urine in from four to ten minutes after it has entered 
the mouth. I have only been able to obserye this in a man in whom the 
posterior wall of the bladder, with the openlug of the ureters, lay ex¬ 
posed ; in other persons it often«(^d not app^ in the urine tiU after a 
period varying from three-quarters of an hour to five hours, while, on the 
other hand, it was very soon to be detected in the saliva (see vol. i- p. 424). 
After the ingestion of from two to three drachms of bicarbonate of pot¬ 
ash, I have munch in experiments on several persons, that the urine be¬ 
came neutral in from thirty to forty-five minutes, and alkaline in the 
course of an hour. Lactate of soda taken to the extent of half an ounce, 
rendered normal urino alkaline in half an hour; on injecting similar 
quantities of the same salt into the jugular veins of dogs, their urine be¬ 
came strongly alkaline after five, or at the longest after twelve, minutes. 

There is great diuresis in dogs after this operation if wo provide them 
with plenty to drink; the loss of blood, even when small, seems to excite 
their thirst, while, on the other hand, the alkaline carbonate that is 
formed profiably actually hastens the secretion of ui^ne. Hence it is 
in general very easy to observe the time at which such urine becomes 
alkaline. 

Erichson’ observed the period of the transmission of soluble and color¬ 
ing substances into the urine in a man with extroversion of the UladdorJ 
probably the same person who had been travelling about Germany; after 
administering forty grains of ferrocyanide of pqtassiuBi, he saw it re¬ 
appear within two minutes in the urine; the ferrocyanide of potassium 
and other substances which were tried, appeared less rapidly in the 
urine when the experiments were made shortlj after meals. 

I have recently observed in the same individual that the urine was 
expelled in nearly alternating jets from the two ureters four minutes 
after he had taken half an ounce of acetate of potash, while the urine 
became alkaline in the course of seven minutes. In the meanwhile it 
ought to be observed that the constitution of the individual probably 
exerts some influence on the rapidity with which such substances are 
transmitted into the urine, and tfiat in this patient the rapiditjwnay 
have been unusually great. I certainly have never found, in any of the 
numerous experiments conducted in my laboratory, that such substances 
as jqdiae, feiToeyanide of potassium, and alkaline carbonates, passed so 
rapiilfydnio the urine as in either of the older or more recent observa¬ 
tional made on this person. 

The period during which a foreign body remains in the animal organ¬ 
ism is extremely various; here also it depends updn the solubility of the 
substaime in question, and especially upon its chemical nature, whether 
a longer or a shorter time be required for its elimination. Substances of 
easy solubility are, as a general rule, rapidly removed from body 
by the urine; thus I have seen the alkaline reaction of the urine disap¬ 
pear in as short a space as ten hours after a dose of two drachms of ace¬ 
tate of potash, while once after a dose of three drachms of bicarbonate 

> Load. Med. Gaz. Jane, 184A. 
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of soda, it remained alkaline for three days. The idiosyncrasy of each 
individual patient appears, however, to exert an influence on these rela¬ 
tions. This is best observed in experimenting with iodide of potassium; 
in some persons no trace of this substance can be detected in the urine 
twenty-four hours after a dose of ten grains has been taken, while in 
others its presence may often be recognized after three days, both in the 
urine and also in the saliva; Substances which enter into insoluble 
chemical compounds with animal mattes*, are eliminated from the body 
only very slowly, and usually less through the urine than through the 
intestinal canal; metals, as is well known, are found after a very 
long time in the liver and in other parts. 

We now proceed to the consid^tion of thjpse substances which usu¬ 
ally only occur in morbid urine. 

Although an extremely large number of observations have been made 
regarding the occurrence of albumen in the urine, it has only been found 
to be constantly present in certain affections of the kidneys. Since we 
have possessed a more accurate knowledge of those forms of renal dis¬ 
order which wc know as Bright’s disease, it has beoh established as a result 
of experience that albumen is always present in the urine infMs affection, 
although its quantity may be so small that it may appear to b^ltogether 
absent. In the chronic form of Bright’s disease the amount of albumen 
in the urine is often considerably diminished, if any acute or inflamma¬ 
tory disease be simultaneously present. The quantity of albumen in 
Bright's disease is, however, sometimes so considerable that, on heating, 
the whole fluid solidifies into a yellowish-white coagulum. We cannot 
mention any other disease in which albuminuria is a constant symptom. 
Albumen is, however, very frequently present in the urine in all those 
diseases with which uraemia is assoocated, and particularly in scarlatina 
and other acute exanthenmta, and most esfiecially in cholera. Bright’s 
granular degeneration oi the kidneys is, however, very often present 
with urremia, so that these diseases appear to owe their albuminous 
urine solely to the access of Bright’s disease; there are, however, nu¬ 
merous cases, as foi; instance of scarlatina and erysipelas, in which albu¬ 
men is only transitorily present in the urine for one or two days, and 
is accompanied by the epithelial cylinders, which have been already 
descudbed. In these cases there is merely simple renal catarrh^ in which 
as in catarrhal* affections of all other mucous membranes, there is de¬ 
squamation of epithelium and a secretion of mucus. 

In dropsies, at least in their more advanced stages, albumen ie^iOften 
found in the urine without the simultaneous existence of d^generatihn of 
the kidneys; in these cases there are two ways in which we can explain 
the manner in wnioh this substance escapes from the renal capillaries; 
either the blood has 'already becomehydrsemio that it not merely 
transudes through the capillaries of'|ll!||^ritoneum, of the subcutaneous 
cellular tissue, and of other organs, htft also of the kidneys themselves, 
and that consequently some albumen is thus added to the silbstances 
which are ordinarily separated by the kidneys ; or we may assume that 
those organic diseases of the thoracic or abdominal organs, which occa¬ 
sion a stasis of the circulation in the capillaries and veins of the abdo¬ 
men, «nd thus give rise to copious transudations, also set up a similar 
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condition in the capillaries and veins of the kidneys, by which an effu¬ 
sion of albumen into the urinary canals is induced. Meyer* has made 
some beautiful experitnents on rabbits which support .this latter view. On 
compressing with a ligature sometimes the renal vein on one side and 
sometimes the inferior vena cava, by which, the increased hydrostatic 
pressure of the blood must dilate the renal .capillaries, he always found 
albumen in the uripe collected aftpr the operation; and on tying the renal 
vein on one side he only found albpmen .in the urine that escaped from 
the exposed ureter of the side on which, he operated, and here it was 
very abundant. ... . 

Organic dismsM of the thoracic and abdominal organs sometimes 
occasion an escape of albumen through the kidneys, without, however, 
the simultaneous occurrence of any dropsical transudation; here the 
albuminuria probably only arises fnom the above-mentioned causes. 

If, in consequence of any affection of the urinary passages, blood, or 
true pm, should find its way into the urine, it is obvious that that fluid 
must then become albuminous. 

When albuminuria occurs in association with hectic fevers, diabetes, 
diseases of tJie spinal cord, ^c., this symptom is dependent either on the 
watery character of the blood, or, as is sometimes the case in diabetes, 
on an actual lesion of the kidneys. 

The cases are by no means rare in which persons with only slight 
fevers, and unaffected by any other serious disorder, for a short time 
secrete a urine that is more or less albuminous (Becquerel,* C. Sohmidt,* 
and others). Since we sometimes meet with cases in which the urine is 
albuminous when there is perfect health, and no cause can be assigned 
for its presence (Simon,^ Canstatt,* Becquerel,® and Others), we are en¬ 
titled to believe that some persons aye specially predisposed to this affec¬ 
tion, that is to say that the facility with which thb albumen escapes is 
dependent upon a peculiarity of their organization. We must here also 
notice the transitory occurrence of albumen in the urine during preg¬ 
nancy (Bayer,* Becquerel).® As the oedema of the lower extremities is 
closely allied to a varicose condition of the veins, so the overloading of 
the bloodvessels in the abdominal organs during pregnancy is probably 
a more efiicient cause than any other of the transudation of the albumen 
into the kidneys. 

We have already spoken of the occurrence of fhrin a« an abnormal 
morphological constituent of the urine; and we remarked that it was 
alwajf ibund jn cases of hemorrhage into the urinarjjr passages. Urine 
is, however, poeasionally observed in which only the intercellular fluid of 
the llfopd S'Ppears to have transuded; in some of these cases the fibrin 
becomes separated, after the emission of the urine, eithdtjaa a gelatinous 
mass, or in granular clots or tjireads (Prout,® Na«se,“ Pickford,** Hein¬ 
rich).” . 

/ •:‘v '•; 
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Casein has been particularly found in the so-called milky or chylous 
urine; I have frequently had occasion to remark in the preceding pages, 
how difficult it is to distinguish casein from basic albuminate of soda and 
other protein-bodieSi I have never, been able to detect true casein in 
urine; but in all the analyses of chylous urine, instituted by Ohevallier,* 
Blondeau,* Rayer,* Bbuchardat,^ GoHing Bird,* and others, the evidence 
of the presence caseln hs by np mestps estaMished with scientific, accu¬ 
racy ; for if it vrere, we must believe in a perfect metastasis of milk to 
the kidneys. It is, howeVer, an unquestionable fact, that there do some¬ 
times occur in the urine certain protein-bodies whose properties do not 
coincide with those of any known protein-compound, and whose modifi¬ 
cations cannot be solely dependent on them admixture with the urinary 
secretion. Thus, for instance, Bence Jones® found a peculiar albuminous 
substance, together with the well-known tubular castf, in, the urine of a 
man suffering from osteomalacia and from a renal disease.; this substance 
was characterized by its solubility in boiling water;,'\fh©n precipitated 
by nitric acid it redissolved on the application of heat, but again sepa¬ 
rated on cooling; with acetic acid and ferrocyanide of potassium it 
behaved precisely as a protein-body, as also with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, forming with it a brilliant purple solution; ipaoreover, its 
elementary analysis showed that its composition was altogether analogous 
to that of the protein-bodies; it contained 1‘1£ of sulphur, which could 
be very easily recognized on treating it with potash, &c. The urine con¬ 
tained *6 *7 g of this substance, which cannot possibly be regarded as either 
albumen or casein, at all events until we are able by the addition of cer¬ 
tain substances either to convert albumen or casein into this substance, 
or it into them; it presents too many points of difference to a-llow of our 
regarding it as a modification of aiw of the known-protein-compounds. 

J'at is oomparativeiy rarely found in the urine, if we exclude the ad¬ 
mixture of fatty matter ^hat often arises from the external generative 
organs of women. In the older medical literature we often read of fatty 
urine, in which the fat collected as an iridescent film upon the surface; 
but in the great m^ority of cases these membranes must have consisted 
of tho crusts of earthy phosphates and confervoid filaments, which have 
been already described, and not of fat; for these crusts are often singu¬ 
larly; like a coating of fat, which latter I have never observed on the 
urine. In ^ore recent times Nauche^ has regarded this membrime as a 
characteristic sign of pregnancy, and has instituted a number olf experi¬ 
ments, which, however, only lead to a negative result. Thei4jy«^W is 
nothing else than the formation of crystals of triple phoeplmtf, ai^'fun- 
goid and confervoid growths, which takes place when the^tm^lne bc^mes 
alkaline, as hag been described in p. 121; but whether or not this mem¬ 
brane arid the floccufent precipitatg which is subsequently formed from 
it be actually a characteristic symph^ of pregnancy, it cannot be denied 
that "such a membrane, or, more coji^fectly, the rapid alkalinity of the 

' Journ. de Chim. m^d. T. d, p. 179. ‘ Ibid, VoL 4. p. 41. 

* L’B.\p6riQace. 1838. No. 12. * Journ. de Coanaisg. m4d. Aobt, 1843. 

» Load. Med. Ga*. Got. 1848. 

* Abb. d. Ch. a. Pham. 8. 97-105 fand Pbilosopbioal Traasactions for 1848, 

P- 551, 

^ J«ara. de CUitn. aaSd. 2 S4r. X. 5, p. 64. 
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urine, is more frequent in pregnant women than in other cases; the 
urine of pregnant women is, as a general rule, very watery, and hence 
more readily undergoes alkaline fermentation; it further contains more 
mucous, protein-like substances than other urine, and this is a second 
reason why it more readily becomes alkaline »nd presents a tendency to 
the formation of this Inembrane. Sence Jiauche’s view is not altogether 
devoid of foundatiCh; but every'’one must have observed that the urine 
of pregnant women, especially when they have been living chiefly on 
animal food, very often does not possess this property, and, on tho other 
hand, that the limpid urine of hysterical and chlorotic women, as well as 
faintly acid and albuminous'urine, may present precisely the same pheno¬ 
mena that have been regarded as peculiar to pregnancy. 

Fat, however, sometimes occurs in perfectly normal urine. I found 
that it was constantly present, although in small amount, in tho urine of 
tortoises ( T. gr<leea) ; Frerichs’ commonly found it in the urine of cats, 
and the subsequent carefully conducted investigations of Lang® confirmed 
this observation. The latter observer also detected a small amount of 
fat in human urine, especially after the use of fatty food; and the 
various experiments which were made by him on cats, as well as on men, 
leave no dottbt that the occurrence of fat in the urine is frequently to be 
referred to the food. Whether, however, this is the sole cause of the 
occasional appearance of fat in the urine of healthy animals, appears 
from the observations which I have made on the urine of tortoiees and 
on the kidneys of the deer, to be a matter of considerable doubt. The 
amount of fat appearing in normal urine is, however, very small, even 
after a very abundant use of fat, as is shown by the very careful quan¬ 
titative determinations made by Lang. This observer generally found 
no more than.about of fat in fhe solid residue of the urine of cats 
which had been fed on fatty flesh; in human urine he found, in one in¬ 
stance, 0*28 in the solid residue. 

I have never observed true milky or chylous urine in which the tur¬ 
bidity and coloration were owing to- fat. Urine of this kind owes its 
peculiarity to an excess of suspended pus-corpuscleS, which, in all tho 
cases hitherto observed, originated in the kidneys, and were not owing 
to vesical catarrh. Whenever thfejeind of milky urine is actually found 
to be rich in fat, it may be owing to the presence of milfc added, as in 
Rayer'fl case,^ for the sake of deceiving the physician. Bence Jones* 
has recently examined with care, a case pf this kind of chylous urine, 
and-t^'^llovring are the results at‘which he has arrived: the urine 
contained froth. 0*7 to 0'8g of fat, associated with which there were, how¬ 
ever, also idbumen, fibrin, and normal blood-corpuscle; the greatest 
amount of fat was found in the urine after digestiqp, although the blood 
was not found to be richer in fati^ ' 

Neither motion nor rest exerts li^y influence on the amount of fat in 
the urine, although it may affect the above-named abnormal constituents 
of that secretion. No change could be perceived in the kidneys (on 

' Die Bright’gche Niereakrankheit. a. deren Behondl. Brannsohw- 1861, 8. 164. 

® D« adipe in urina et renibus disa. inaug. Dorp. Liv. 1852, pp. 6-46. 

. * Traitd dea maladies dea Reins. T. 1, p. 159. 

* riiiloBopbioal Transactions. 1850, pp. 661-660. 
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dissection) bj the naked eye, and they were not examined by the micro- 
8C(me. 

It is in chylous and milky urine that the largest quantity of fat is 
found, where it occurs suspended in globules as in the chyle and milk. 
Unfortunately, very little is known regarding the forms of -disease with 
which such urine is associated. 

The occurrence of fat in albuminous uirine is a symptom of more im¬ 
portance ; it has been already mentioned (in vol. i. p^ 228) that fat may 
be expected to be present in fatty degeneration of the kidneys; my own 
experiments on the urine in Bright’s disease have not. as yet confirmed 
this expectation; free fat-globules are, however, sometimes found in the 
urine, but it is never easy to decide whether they actually pertain to the 
urine, or, whether they are mere foreign admixtures; and the difficulty 
is increased by the very small quantity in which they always occur. In 
the latter stages of Bright’s disease we sometimes, however, find indi¬ 
vidual tubes which appear to be filled with small globules or granules of 
fat, and present a striking resemblance to the tuhuli CMitorti of fatty 
kidneys. In such a case it would be quite possible to diagnose fatty 
degeneration of the kidneys from an examination of the wine. 

By instituting a very careful examination, we may ahK> sometimes 
find fat-globules in the urine in diseases which are accompanied with 
rapid emaciation; as, for instance, in certain diseases of the liver, and 
in thosp conditions with which hectic fever is associated. 

Wo need hardly observe that swyar occurs in diabetic urine; it is, 
however, the quantity of «ugar that is present which. constitutes the 
characteristic sign of diabetes mellitus. It has been generally believed 
that sugar is also often found in urine which is not diabetic (Lersch,)' 
but no very great weight should be 'Attached to sucli an opinion, for the 
methods which have b^nr>employed for the discovery of sugar are open 
to many fallacies ; even’Tvommer’s test, when applied with every possible 
precaution, may give no decided reaction, even when sugar is unquestion¬ 
ably present in urine; while conversely it may, in inexperienced hands, 
easily lead to the belief that sugar is present when in reality it is absent. 
It has been already mentioned (in vol. i. p. 257), that Prout and Budge 
have found sugar in the urine of gouty and dyspeptic persons, and that 
I detected it in the urine of a woman shortly after delivery; and I have 
the greater jseason for believing that the results of these observers are 
correct, froih the ckoumstance, that I have very recently found 'sugar 
(by applying the method described in vol. i. p. 252) in the urind of a 
man with very acute gout. . . ^ 

We have already spoken, in the ^rst volume, of the amount ot sugar 
in the urine, under different physiological and pathological conditions. 
I must, however, here additionally remark that, contrary to my earlier 
experiments and the more recent observations of Uhle, sugar occasion¬ 
ally passes into the urine after the uSe of highly saccharine food. C. 
Schmidt^ had, indeed, made an experiment of this nature on a cat, and 
Bernard had been led from his observations to maintain a similar view, 
but the experiments made under my direction by Dr. Von Becker were 
the first to Wonvince me that under at least apparently similar relations, 

' Baier. meiBb. Correspoodenzbl. 1846. S. 534. * Charakter. d. Cholera. S. 167. 
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sugar is quite as often absent as present in the urine of rabbits after the 
use of highly saccharine food (carrots), or after the injection of solutions 
of sugar into the stomach of those animals. Certain relations which 
exert a general influence on the secretion of urine, appear, moreover, to 
exercise a special action on the urinary secretion. Thus Dr. Von 
Becker observed in several experim^ts that rabbits, into whose stomachs 
a concentrated solution of su^r‘^ had been injected, did not exhibit 
sugar in the urine unless the urinary secretion wis very abundant; these 
animals continued perfectly well even when as much as 60 grammes had 
been injected in the course of three hours. Other rabbits, however, 
which exhibited morbid symptoms, or which speedily died in consequence 
of excessive filling of the stomach and intestines (as far as the trans¬ 
verse colon) with saturated saccharine solutions, voided very little urine 
containing no sugar whatever. It would appear, therefore, that sugar 
does not readily pass into the urine when the quantity of the secretion 
is diminished. It is worthy of remark that only from 0‘336 to 0'348g 
of sugar was found in the blood of those rabbits which retained their 
healthy appearance and liveliness, whilst as much as from 1'03 to l*20g 
of sugar was* found accumulated in the blood of those animals which 
apparently suffered after the injection of sugar, and which secreted only 
small quantities of urine that was either very poor in sugar, or entirely 
free from that substance. It would appear, therefore, that when the 
quantity of sugar in the otherwise normal blood exceeds Ig, th^ other 
limit is reached at which no sugar passes into the urine, and at the same 
time the urinary secretion is then reduced to the minimum. 

Numerous cases have been recorded in which abnormal pigments have 
been found in the urine; the color of the brick-dust sediments in febrile 
urine is unquestionably not ^j^penddut on the normal urine-pigment, 
although it may possibly arise from its oxidatio»;.at all events, we very 
often see the ordinary urinary sediment (urate of soda) on the filter, of 
a deep brick-dust or scarlet color; it has not been further examined; 
and at different times it has received the various names of rosaeic acid^ 
uroerythrin^ and purpurie acid. Blue, green, violet, and black pig¬ 
ments are, upon the whole, of rare occurrence in the urine. Wo have 
already spoken (in vol. i. p. 284) of, the pigments which Heller has ex¬ 
hibited from the urine; unfortunately, however, his experiments wer^so 
incomplete, that the very existence of such pigments as uroxanthin and 
urrbodin is still doubtful; the one whose existence is most clearly esta- 
blishedfr. which admits of the most accurate examination, is the 
crystalliaable uroglaucin^ which has also been artificially obtained by 
Alois MarM# and by Scherer, by the action of nitric aoid. This uro- 
glaucin may possibly be contained in the blue, violej;, and black urine of 
the earlier observers, and is probably identical with the pigment named 
eganurin. Heller’s assertion thstt the urine in Bright’s disease and in 
cholera very often assumes a blue ’dolor on the addition of very concen¬ 
trated nitric acid, may be very easily put to the test; as far as my own 
experience goes, it is onl^ when ursemio symptoms have manifested 
themselves, that this peculiarity of the urine is generally observable. 

[For much additional information on the abnormal pigments of tho 
I Aroh. f. Chem. u. Mikros. Bd. 4, S. 191-196. 
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urine, we refer to tlie Memoirs of Dr. A. H. Hassall,* read before 
the Eoyal Society, on June 16, 1853, and June 15, 1854, i‘ On the 
frequent occurrence of indigo in human urine, and on its chemical, 
physiological, and pathological relationsof Dr. Harley,* “ On the 
coloring matters of tlje urine;” of Virchow,* “ On the pi^ents in the 
urineof Heller,* “ On uroerythrin M a constituent of the urine in 
diseasesand of Kletzinsky,* “ On uroglaucin, considered as an oxide 
of indigo.”—G. E. B.J 

The presence of the biliary acidi in the urine is by no means so rare 
as has generally been supposed. Pettenkofer hinxself once detected 
them, by means of his own test, in the urine in a.case of pneumonia; it 
is worthy of notice, that they are often present in only very small quan¬ 
tity, or are altogether absent, in well-marked cases of icterus, even when 
the urine abounds in bile-pigment, while a urine which contains very 
little pigment is often found, on a careful investigation; to be compara¬ 
tively rich in the biliary resinous acids. Cholic acid is, however, by no 
means invariably present in the urine in cases of pneumonia; indeed, it 
is comparatively seldom found in that disease. I have not been able to 
discover these substances in the urine in any other disorder, unless (as is 
often the case with pneumonia of the right side) there was a decided 
affection of the liver. 

We have nothing to add to the observations already made (in vol. i. 
p. 282) regarding the occurrence of bile-pigment in the urine. 

We must similarly refer our readers to vol. i. pp. 156 and 163, for all 
that need be stated regarding those comparatively rare^substances, xan¬ 
thine and cystine. 

We have already noticed the pathological conditions under which 
carbonate of ammonia may occur m the .utine. 

Sulphuretted hydrogrni, although in most cases formed in the same 
manner as carbonate of ammonia, has been occasionally found in the 
urine in cases of tuberculosis and rubeola by Chevallier,?'Hofle,’ and 
Heller.* 

Butyric acid^ •(frhich was first detected in the urine by Berzelius,® is 
only rarely present in it either in health or disease. The occurrence of 
this acid does not seem to be assoQiated with any definite form of dis¬ 
ease ; I haye more frequently met with it in the urine of pregnant women 
than in tha^ pf non-pregnant women, or men. 

Berzelius submitted to distillation wine that had been 1r|ated with 
sulphuric acid, satwated the acid distillate with baryta water, §|tered, 
and obtained on evaporalaon a crystalline saline mass, which, <m the ad¬ 
dition of sulphuric acid, developed much butyric acid. . ' On repeating 
the experiment, and submitting very large quantities of urine to such 
treatment^ I never obtained more tmn traces of butyric acid; but on 
examining the urine of a woman who was not suckling (who was living 
on very low diet, and had little appetite), on the third, fourth, sixth, and 
ninth days after delivery, I obt^ed, by merely extrac^g the sedid 

* Broceedings of the Eoyal Society. p. 827, and Vol. 7, p. 122. 

* Ebnna. jjourn. Nov. 1S52. . * Arch. f. pwthol. Anati Bd. 6, 8. 259. 

« Arch, f.^hem. n. Mikrosk. 1868, 8. 361. * Ibid. p. 414, 

« Journ. deJDhim. m4d. T. 1, p. 179. t Medio. Ann. Bd. 11, S. 416. 

•Arch. i. Ch4m.li. Mikroskl Bd. 8, S. 24. • tehrb. d. Ch. Bd. 9, 424. 
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residue with ether, an acid fat which had the odor of butyric acid, And 
exhibited the ordinary properties of that substance: on then dissolving 
in water the residue that had been extracted with ether, adding sulphuric 
acid, and following the directions Of Berzelius, I obtained a fresh 
quantity of butyric acid. This imne which contained butyric acid was 
always somewhat tUrWd and of a ditty yellow rather than an amber 
color. 

Ammoniacal idltt, such as the hydrochlorate of ammonia, phosphate 
of soda and ammonia, and phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, do not 
occur in fresh urine, although their presence there has been often 
asserted. The experiments which prove the non-existence of ammonia 
in fresh urine have been described in p. 404 of the first volume. We 
have there also remarked that the efflorescence which is observable on 
evaporating a drop of urine under the microscope, depends neither upon 
hydrochlorate of ammonia, or phosphate of soda and ammonia. When, 
on the other hand, ammonia can be distinctly recognized in fresh urine 
after its evaporation, it must be the product of some deco^osition. We 
have already alluded to the facility with which urinary pigment under¬ 
goes alteration, and thus hastens the decomposition of the urea. Any 
one, by repeating the following experiment which I devised, may readily 
convince himself that the presence of ammonia in even the most care¬ 
fully evaporated urine affords no proof of its presence in the fresh 
secretion j for if we evaporate perfectly fresh urine in a retort at the 
lowest possible temperature, wo always find ammonia in the distillate, 
while the concentrated urine that is left in the retort often reddens 
litmus paper more strongly than before. In this case the acid phosphate 
of soda exerts a decomposing action qp the urea or on the pigment (pro¬ 
bably on both), and there is fermed phosphate of «oda and ammonia, 
which, as is well khown, evolves ammonia at a tdlnperature of 100°, and 
again becomes converted into acid phosphate of soda ; hence it exerts a 
continuous decomposing action on these nitrogenous matters during 
evaporation, and thus the urine may retain Its acid reaction, while a 
large amount of an ammoniacaj fluid passes over into* the receiver. If 
we boil acid phosphate of soda with^ure urea, or with the alcoholic ex¬ 
tract, after freeing it from all bases and from ammonia by sulphuric a<^, 
and saturating the sulphuric acid with potash or soda, we» may readily 
satisfy ourseVes of the correctness of this mode of expliining this 
singuW phenomenon. On treating urine that has been concentrated by 
freezing with bichloride of platinum and alcohol, there is a precipitation 
of chloride of platinum and potassium, but no precipitation of platinum 
and ammonium; on adding caustic potash to such urine, rtie precipitate, 
when examined with the microscope, does not exhibit the?»rell-known 
star-like groups of laminse of basic phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, 
but merely amorphous matter ; and further, no ammonia can be detected 
in this precipitate by any chemical test. 

It is Universally known that ammoniacal salts occur in morld4> alka¬ 
line human urine; but we also somerimes find ammoniacal salts in the 
acid urine of patiente, as I have convinced myself in examining the per¬ 
fectly fresh acid urine of typhous patients. It is, jjowever, extremely 
difficult to determine the quantity of amiitonia with any moderate degree 
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of accuracy, whether we apply bichloride of platinum according to 
Liebig’s* method, or magnesian salts, as recommended by De .Vry,* since 
urine of this nature has generally a great tendency to decomposition, 
and no conclusion can bo deduced from a single specimen; for in the de¬ 
termination of the ammonia, it is necessary to employ the urine collected 
in a definite period. On this account also it is di£Bcult to decide in 
what forms of disease we especially find acid urine to contain ammonia. 

The following is De Vry’s method of determining ammonia quantita¬ 
tively in urine. Fresh urine is treated with bicarbonate of soda in order 
to remove the earths, is filtered, and sulphate of magnesia is then added 
to it; in consequence of the presence of phosphate of soda in the urine, 
the addition of the sulphate of magnesia causes a precipitation of phos¬ 
phate of magnesia and ammonia, from which we must calculate the 
ammonia. There are, however, two pdints to be b<»ne in mind, if we 
would wish to obtain accurate results by this method ; the first is, that 
the bicarbonate of soda throws down some ammonia with the magnesia; 
and the second is, that it is possible that there may not bo sufficient 
phosphate of soda in the urine to combine all the ammonia with the 
magnesia, and to precipitate them. Both these difficulties may, how¬ 
ever, be readily overcome; the former, by determining the magnesia in 
the precipitate thrown down by the bicarbonate of soda, the latter, by 
the addition of an excess of phosphate of soda (Berzelius).® 

Thts occurrence of nitric acid, which Prout* and Wurzer* believed 
that they had discovered in brickdust sediments, is very doubtful; for 
the methods of analysis which they employed might very easily deceive 
them. 

In considering the analytical methods which have been employed, or 
suggested, for the examination of the urine, we find ourselves upon one 
of the most unpromisifTg fields of inquiry within the whole domain of 
physiological chemistry. Our remarks as to the time and labor that 
have been lost in examining the analyses of the blood, apply with still 
greater force to naost analyses of the urine. For these very analyses 
have been the means of throwing so mudi disrepute on the zoo-chemical 
investigations of true chemists, that they have been classed in the same 
catalogue with the much-condemned analyses of old and modern drugs. 
We will only, add a few remarks to what has been already stated in me 
first volui^ in reference to the modes of discovering, and the methods 
of determining, individual constituents of the urine. 

But if pathology has hitherto reaped only little' advanta^ from 
analyses of the urine, the fault rests less with chemists than with physi¬ 
cians, who obviously can benefit little, or nothing, fi^ even the best 
analyses ofitho urine, as long%s they continue in error as to Ae actual 
results which may be obtained from such investigations. Till they learn 
to comprehend the questions they would submit to the chemist, they 
cannot obtain the desired reply from pathological chemistry. As long 
as the physician thinks he may entplpy chemical reagents as mere diag¬ 
nostic instruments, like the stethoscope and the plexhneter, he wul 
acquire bj(t little information from a chemical investigation of the urine, 

• Ann. d. Qh. u. Pho«m. Bd. 60, S. 196. * Ibid. Vol. 69, p. 888. 

• Jahresber. Bd. 17, S. 628. * Op.' cit. * Op. cit. 
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which conducted on such principles will necessarily rank amongst the 
most slovenly experiments. 

With respect to the purely diaynostie inve^gation of the urine it 
may be observed that the application of the microscope, and some few 
chemical reagents will, in general, afford all the necessary means for 
answering the quWions commonly demanded in chemical inquiry. If 
the urine be acid, the microscope may reveal, as we have already seen, 
mucus or pus-corpuscles (in the erroneously-termed chylous urine, such, 
for instance, as is almost constantly found to accompany pyelitis), 
epithelium, spermatozoa, casts from the tubes of Bellini, blood-cor¬ 
puscles, &c., and in addition to these urate of soda, oxalate of lime, and 
cystine; if the urine be alkaline, a microscopical investigation will 
easily enable us to ascertain that the fluid contains only phosphate of 
magnesia and ammonia, urattf of ammonia, and other morphological 
elements. 

In order to distinguish urate of soda from uric acid in a sediment, by 
the aid of the microscope, the urine should not be heated, for this would 
dissolve the urate of soda, as has been mentioned in vol. i. p. 194. 

If an apprehension bo entertained of mistaking the molecular masses 
of urate of soda for other molecules under the microscope, a few drops 
of hydrochloric acid should be added to the object, when rhombic crys¬ 
tals of uric acid will be formed. (Acetic acid often acts imperfectly or 
very slowly.) • 

In order to avoid confounding certain crystalline forms of the triph 
phosphate with oxalate of lime, a little acetic acid should be added to 
the microscopical object, as directed in vol. i. p. 60. 

The hexagonal tablets of cystine ipay readily be, and probably often 
are, confounded with the analogous forins of uric acid. They may, 
however, easily be distinguished under the midboseppe, on the addition 
of acids ; since the crystals of uric acid, which are generally yellow in 
color, are insoluble in them, whilst the crystals of cystine (which are 
generally colorless) very rapidly dissolve in them. We have already 
spoken in vol. i. p. 164 of the .chemical means of recognizing cystine. 

Other substances, such as urea, Jiippuric acid, uric acid (when it is 
not contained in the sediment), albumen, sugar, the biliary acids, ojnd 
bile pigment, can only be chemically recognized in the» urine by the 
methods which we have already considered in the first voludie. 

We have already noticed the mode of detecting butyric acid, certain 
abnormalj7t]pmenta, and ammonia. 

With a. view of determining the average qusintitative relations of cer¬ 
tain inorganic emiffitituents, the same reagents are generally employed 
which arig used In their qualitative analyids ; thus, for instance, in order 
to detect an excess or a deficiency 'of hydrochloric, phosphoric, and sul* 
phuric acids, and lime, in the urine, nitrate of silver, acetate of lead, 
chloride of barium, and oxalate of ammonia are usually directly added 
to separate specimens of urine—a mode of proceeding whi<fii can scarcely 
be justified, even in a medico-diagnaetic investigation. ^ Care should at 
all events be taken to bring the different samples of urine which are to 
be compared with the normal secretion to the same «|egree of density by 
concentration, since it is by this method only that a comparison can be 
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made between the volumes of the j)recipitate8. Such a method would, 
however, consume more time than observers are willing to expend on the 
inquiry, although it m#t be obvious that such a comparisbn of the 
volumes of the precipitates cannot in itself lay claim to the slightest 
degree of accuracy. How many substances may not be contained in the 
precipitated metaUic salts, even where nityic acid has bhen most carefully 
employed for the recognition of the chloride of silver or the sulphate of 
baryta ? May not numerous organic substances be precipitated by the 
metals from the urine, more especially when it is in a morbid condition ? 
How is it possible to decide regarding the density of the urine from its 
color, or in this manner to determine the excess, or diminution, of these 
substances ? Physicians should be cautious, lest they may be led into 
new errors by these superficial*chemical tests, when they have only just 
liberated themselves, by physical and anatomical inyestigations, from 
older misconceptions. It would, however, be going too far, we're we to 
attempt wholly to avoid these .misapplied methods, in entering upon a 
scientific examination of the urine. Thus, for instance, in attempting 
to ascertain the increase, or diminution, of the phosphates in any disease, 
we might, after collecting the twenty-four hours’ urine, and keeping it 
as cool as possible, add ammonia in order to remove the earths and the 
greater part of the uric acid, and then treat the filtered fluid with sulphate 
of magnesia. The first precipitate after exposure to a red heat would 
show the amount of the earthy phosphates, and from the second we could 
calculate the phosphate of soda. If wo wish to ascertain the quantity 
of lime separated with the urine in a certain time, it would be sufficient 
to precipitate the filtered urine with oxalate of ammonia (provided the 
urine be acid), and after the oxalate of lime has been washed according 
to the usual methods of analytical chemistry, to expose it to a red heat, 
weigh it, and thtxs calculate the quantity of the lime. If we precipitate 
acidified urine with a baryta salt, we may approximately determine the 
quantity of sulphuric acid; but if we follow all the prescribed rules, we 
shall, after exposure to a red heat, obtain a carbonaceous sulphate of 
baryta, which after the combustion of the carbon will exhibit an alkaline 
reaction or develops bubbles of air^ when treated with acid. A similar 
remark may be made in reference to the determination of the chlorine 
in the urine hy direct precipitation. 

The method of determining the potash in the urine by bichloride of 
platinum would, for reasons which remain to be explained, be almost 
equally devoid of .exactness with the modes of determination already 
referred-to. ‘ ^ 

It must be ofoseiwed in*referenoe to the (qualitative investigation of the 
urine, that it is verjTcinstructive to allow this fluid to stand for a j^rolot^d 
period, and to examine it from time to time with the microsc^e, since 
the nature of the physical alterations, the rapidity with which they occur, 
and tlie changes observed in the reaction on vegetable colors,' yield, as 
we have already seen under the head .^f Urinary Fermentation, considera¬ 
ble information as to the presence'qf .fuch ingredients or characters of 
the urine as could not be chemically'deteoted. 

More imj^rtance lias been atta<died to the determination of the specific 
gravity of the urine than it actually possesses in a scientific point of view. 
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or than it merits from the methods employed in detpmining it. In fact, 
the determination of the specific gravity of the urine is of less import¬ 
ance than that of any other animal fluid. We may regard it almost as 
a law, that the blood and most other animal fluids, have always a ten¬ 
dency to maintain a definite specific gravity, which is necessary for the 
fulfilment of their functions, yhe fluctuations in the specific gravity of 
these fluids are, therefore, very inconsiderable, and hence it is the more* 
important to notice great variations in them. The case m altogether dif¬ 
ferent in respect to the urine, whose concentration is almost invariably 
changing; indeed, it seems to be the special function of the kidneys to 
maintain the other animal juices in their normal state of admixture and 
in their proper degree of concentration; at one time there being an excess 
of salts carried oft' with the detritm arising from the metamorphosis of 
tissue, at other times, more or less water. We have already shown what 
nuiherous and^'-different external and internal conditions control the 
quantity of water which passes through the kidneys, and we can there¬ 
fore derive but little instruction from a knowledge of the specific gravity 
of the urine, while we remain in ignorance of the conditions which exist 
in individual cases. 

It may be asked, however, will not the specific gravity of the urine 
aid us at the bedside in arriving at important conclusions regarding the 
course of the morbid process, or even in recogniasing the disease ? But, 
notwithstanding the use of the highly vaunted urinometer^ which has 
been constructed in various forms and according to different principles, 
we do not find that the more accurate determination of the specific gravity 
of the urinojhas thrown any great light upon the morbid processes in 
question. Nor indeed was this to be expected, for it is far more difficult 
to draw any scientific conclusions from the density of the renal secretion 
in the diseased organism than in health. But may it not be objected, 
that the specific gravity of the urine may aid in the diagnosis of diabetes 
mellitus ? This very question shows that the importance of determining 
the density is ideal rather than real, for the specific gravity of diabetic 
urine, even when the disease has been diagnosed, is frequently not greater 
than that of other urine; even when diabetes is fully established, that is 
very frequently the case; so that the color and reaction of the uri,ne, 
and the quantity daily discharged, must be taken into accQjint in forming 
a diagnosis from the urine alone. But surely it would be much better 
at once to apply one of the simple tests; for sugar, if found to be pre¬ 
sent, would have a higher diagnostic significance than all the other cha¬ 
racters together. Why should a»bad method be employed when a good 
one is at our disposal ? The urea diathesis assumed #0 ^ist by English 
physicians, may perhaps be diagnosed from the specific gravity of the 
urine; as yet, however, this disease has not, so far as we know, been 
observed on the continent, and, indeed, we almost doubt if it ever will 
for a disease which consists of a mere metamorphosis of all the tissues 
into urea, without any special anatomically demonstrable organic lesion, 
is not credible on physiological grounds. How rapidly this supposed 
chronic affection would run its course, if such masses of urea passing 
daily through the urine were the detritus of the tissues, and not, as is 
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probably the case, merely the result of « good digestion of large quanti¬ 
ties of animal substances! 

The specific gravity of ths> urine has never been determined on account 
of its absolute value, but always solely with the view of lietermining the 
quantity of solid constituents and water contained in this fluid. It was 
supposed that the residue of the urine iMght readily be determined from 
"its specific gravity, and fair this purpose Fs. iBonon,^ Beequerel,* and 
G. Bird,^ have ^.attempted to establish formulsQ'. from ^hich, when the 
specific gravity was given, the solid residue of the urine might be deter¬ 
mined. The complete inapplicability of such formul®, wiich I have 
shown by my own experiments,^ has recently been most completely 
demonstrated in a large number of investigations made by Chambert* on 
the urine of healthy persons. These experiments prove that there does 
not even exist any definite proportion between the quantity of salts in 
the urine and its density, and much less that any smell eannection emsts 
between the organic matters and the density of the fluid* A comparison 
of the numbers yielded by the formul® of these three observers will suffice 
to show the remarkable differences in the results. These differences are 
clearly exhibited by the following simple illustrations; thus, for the urine 
whose specific gravity is I'OlO, Becquerel gives I’GfiOg, Simon l*927g, 
and Bird 2*327^; for a. specific gravity of 1-020, the first gives only 
3-300g, the second 4-109g, and the last 4-659g, &c. If this enormous 
difference in the results depend upon the different methods adopted by 
the several observers for the determination of the specific gravity as well 
as of the solid residue, it is evident from Becquerel’s tables, in which the 
specific gravity is only increased about tuWth part aud^the urinary 
resfidue about 0*165g, that a progression which is so much at variance 
with all the laws of physics ^nnot be correct. It would be necessary 
to expound the 'principl'cs of physics, were we to attempt, in the present 
place, to explain why two or three kinds of urine may have the same 
specific gravity, and yet differ in the quantities of their solid constituents, 
and why, conversely, samples of urine which contain similar quantities 
of solid constituents, might yet differ so considerably in density. In order, 
however, fully to show the impracticability of this method, we need only 
refer to the remarks made in vol. i.p. 409, in reference to the determina¬ 
tion of the specific gravity as a means of controlling the chemical analysis. 
.It is obvious, from Schmidt’s positive investigations, that a definite pro¬ 
gression in the specific gravity which maybe expressed numerically, 
cannot correspond with that of the increase of the solid constituents; 
and that in the analysis of the urine, Schmidt’s mode of determining the 
specific gravity, <Msa volumetric check on the chemical ^terminations, 
possesses only a fic^tious accuracy. The reasons of this uimertainty 
consist partly in our ignorance of the coefficient of condensation of many 
of the constituents of the urine, which are present in very variable quan¬ 
tities, and partly on . the utter impossibility of determining the quantity 

^ ... 

* Bdtraige z. med. Ch. U- Mikrosk. Bd. 1, S. 77 u. 143- 

‘ Semeiotique des urines, &e. B. 88. 

* I^don Medioill Qdzette. New Sot. Tol. i. p. 188. 

«d0»iaidt’s Jfchrb. Bd. 47, S.«./ 

* BMtteil des M4moires de m6d. et pharm. milit. T. 68, p. 358. 
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of some of the substances contambd in the urine, even with a moderate 
degree of accuracy. 

Although we regard it as entirely out of place in a work on physio¬ 
logical chemistry, to enter more fully into the methods of determining 
densities, or to pass an opinion upon their value, since these are subjects 
which should be learnt froiUt physics, or at all events from practical 
chemistry, we cannot "forbear making a feW remarks, which may prove 
serviceable to those who have been tmable to form any opiniod regarding 
tlie numerous determinations of densities with with pathologico-ohemiciu 
literature is over-burdened. The ordinary means employed for the 
determination of the specific gravity of animal fluids are, the areometer, 
the hydrostatic balance, and the direct weighing of equally large vo¬ 
lumes of .distilled water and of the fluid in question. We need hardly 
repeat an observarion which we have already made more than once, that 
the areometer 'giv^ only approximately correct results, even when it has 
been gradnated^for a definite temperature, and is in other respects well 
made. It would, however, be wholly at variance with the principles of 
areometry, if we were to expect to arrive at even a tolerably accurate 
result, if we applied the areometer to fluids containing any solid particles 
in suspension. Even if such approximate determinations may suffice in 
the case of analyses of the urine, they should be discarded in all other 
animal fluids; for if the specific gravity is to be anything beyond a mere 
appendage to the analysis, its approximate determination will ssimply 
furnish a* means of error. Our remarks naturally apply to all the other 
methods in use for determining the densities of fluids, and even with 
greater force, in so far aS they justify us in expecting more accurate 
results than those which can be fumijghed ^ the areometer. • 

Among the different areome4:ers, there iS only one which deserves any 
special notice; but this instrument, which' is coifetructed by Alexander,* 
of Munich, yields, according to my experience, much more accurate 
results than one might be disposed to expect, d ‘priori, from its construc¬ 
tion. It is arranged in the following manner: Two parallel graduated 
glass tubes, both open at one end, and communicating with each other at 
their other ends, at which is a small syringe, are introduced, the one into 
water, and the other into the liquid to be examined. The air in the 
tubes is now slightly rarefied by means of the syringe, wh«n by compar¬ 
ing the elevation of the water and of the other liquid in the tubes, the 
ratio of the specific gravities is given. This is the best of all the instru¬ 
ments for rapidly determining the density, as the influences of the tem¬ 
perature and of atmospheric pressure are here almost eliminated. 

The hydfVstatie bedanee with a glats tinking-hall generally yields 
more accurate results than the areometer; but yet, notwithstanding 
every precaution, it does not admit of the exactness presented by the 
direct wdghing of volumes. The defects in this method depend princi¬ 
pally upon; the irremediable loss of a portion of tho water of the animal 
fluid by evaporation, and more especially upon the circumstance that the 
balance gives a nfuohjess accurate result ymen the glass hall is weighed 
in water or in an animal fluid than %hen it is weighed in the air; and on 
this account fluids that are at all viscid, such as blood-serum, should not be 

' Polyteohii. Centralb. lS4t. Heft. 6, S. 861. 
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treated by this method ; defibrinated blood cannot be examined in this 
manner, for we often find that even the addition of on<r or two centi¬ 
grammes does not affect the beam of the balance. Even if the unavoid¬ 
able adhesion of vesicles of air to the glass did not render this mode of 
determination unsuitable for the blood, its employment in the ease of a 
fluid in which solid particles are irregularly distributed, appears, from 
well-known physical, grounds, to be wholly irrational. 

The ordinary method of determining the specific gravity by the direct 
weighing of equal volumes in glSes flasks is the best, but its value may 
unfortunately be very considerably diminished if it be not conducted with 
a care and attention which many medical chemists scarcely seem to think 
necessary, excepting in the case of efementary analyses. It is not suffi¬ 
cient in this method to weigh the empty and carefully dried^ flask, to 
determine its weight when filled with water, and finally with tlie fluid to 
be examined, for several calculations will be required to make the neces¬ 
sary corrections, on account of differences in the thermometric and 
barometric relations. It must further be borne in mind that the weigh¬ 
ing is not conducted in a vacuum, and that the specific gravity alone 
possesses any value when it has been reduced for a vacuum. This is 
easily effected when the specific gravity of the glass and the coefficients 
of expansion of the air and water are known; and the calculation may 
be very considerably shortened by the use of logarithms, or of a couple 
of algebraic equations.* 

But in how few of the numerous determinations of the density of ani¬ 
mal fluids has it been thought necessary to employ all these precautions ! 
No one, however, who compares the results obtained with and without 
these corrections can deny their necessity. Then, moreover, we very 
rarely find the mode of determination indicated in the notice of the spe¬ 
cific gravity, although the kndwledge of the method employed is quite as 
important here as in the case of the numerical results of the analysis. 
How can we place entire confidence in the technical mode of conducting 
such a determination, when this essential part of the calculation of the 
specific gravity halsi been neglected ? We can hardly expect that an ex¬ 
perimentalist who neglects to attend to the influences of temperature and 
the degree of expansion of the different media employed in these measure¬ 
ments, shou^ regard all the other necessary precautions; amongst 
which, we may enumerate the following as points worthy of attention. 
In every experiment for the determination of volume, we should use 
freshly-boiled distilled water; the glass should beheld and dried with 
some non-condttothig substance, and care should be taken to avoid 
all contact with heated or perspiring hands; all vesicles of air should be 
excluded as far as possible, and the glass cover or plate should he mois¬ 
tened before it is placed upon the <flst surface, in order to remove any 
adhering air; and the flask should be dried with some cleaner substance 
than ordinary linen or strips of paper, which may give rise to great in¬ 
accuracy. 

* The practice of drying the flask by means of a wir^wrapped in linen 

^ We ivodM refer those who may be ignorant of the mode of oonstrncting the neces¬ 
sary fornnite, to any of our best Manuals of Physios, and espeoially to Berzelius's 
Lehrb. d. 0h(\ 8d Ed. Vok 10, p. 285, and to C. Schmidt’s Entwurf einer Untersnehun- 
gens methods thierisoher Safle. 
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or paper, is not only laborious and tedious, but may, at the same time, 
give rise to slight errors; on which account, it is better to place the 
flask over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, which acoomplishes the proposed 
purpose very rapidly and effectually; or, after the flask has been placed 
in the sand-bath, the air must be suffered to pass through it, as in smok¬ 
ing, by means of a tube running along the bottom of the vessel. By 
these methods, which are familiar to all chemists, the faintest breath 
may be observed upon Ihe exterior or interior of the glass. We simply 
refer to this well-known operation, in order to show those less familiar 
with this apparently simple method, how much care and attention are 
required for the mere determination of the specific gravity of a fluid. 

Having already offered these remarks on the methods of determining 
the specific gravity, it may not appear superfluous to observe that we 
have been induced to adopt this course on two different methodological 
grounds. The,first,-which has already been noticed, refers to the neces¬ 
sity for the utmost accuracy where we are desirous of imparting any 
scientific value to our determinations of density as a controlling test of 
the chemical analysis, and as a means of comparison with the specific 
heat and the refractive and polarizing powers ; since, without such pre¬ 
caution, the scientific object of the inquiry could never bo attained. 
The method alone is not all that ought to be considered, since the mode 
of its application is of even greater importance; for whilst one person 
may obtain very incorrect results in weighing with the most accurate 
balance, another may contrive to arrive at the best determinations by 
means of an inferior balance, provided the weights are accurate. Thus, 
too, the second reason which has led us into some diffuseness, is obvious 
from our previous observations, and consists in this; that we should 
regard all average estimates of densfty which are prosecuted simply by 
way of appendage to the chemical analysis, or fiir the purpose of roughly 
determining the quantity of water in a fluid, as entirely superfluous, and 
a mere waste of time and labor, which might have been expended upon 
some of the numerous questions of science which still require elucida¬ 
tion. • - 

In passing to the consideration of the quantitative analysis of the urine, 
we need only observe generally, tha^; in all investigations of the urine, 
in which the quantitative relation of the secreted urinary Constituents is 
to be ascertained, the collective fluid which has been passed within a, 
definite period (as, for instance, twenty-four hours) should be selected for 
analysis^ and its composition compared with that of other normal or mor¬ 
bid urine which has been passed within the same pericd -of time ; or in 
case this method is not practicable, or is otherwise unsuited to the object 
of the investigation, the quantity of water should bp wholly disregarded, 
and the proportions of solid constituents to one another should be made 
the object of investigation (that is to say, the constituents should be 
calculated for 100 parts of solid residue). So much has already been 
said in reference to the necessity of this point in a rational investigation 
of the urine, as insisted upon in Becquerel’s and my own observations,* 
that it would be alike uninteresting and superfluous to revert to the 
reasons which led us to establish this rule, more especially as it must be 
> Journ. f. pr. Ch. Bd. 26, S. 1-21, and Bd. 27, S. 267. 
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obvious from all that has been, and still remains to be, mentioned con¬ 
cerning the urine. It may, however, seem as if we were too strenuously 
insisting upon this very important point; for this rule by no means en¬ 
tirely precludes the analysis of any other urine besides tba& which has 
been collected in twenty-four hours. For, independently of the fact 
that the analysis of the entire quantity of urine discharged'freim the 
bladder at one-time, is not only admissible, but ^en highly desirable, 
when considered in a scientific point of view^ we^may derive accurately 
scientific and purely physiological results by adopting a method I have 
elsewhere recommended, of comparing together ttie different solid con¬ 
stituents in the urine, without restricting the examination to the twenty- 
four hours’ urine. The comparison of the numbers representing the solid 
constituents frequently gives very unexpected results, which cannot be 
obtained from a mere comparison of the complete analysis of the twenty- 
four hours' urine, or of any other urine. By way of iUustration, we will 
simply refer to our remarks in vol. i. p. 4o7, in which we showed that 
we had been enabled, by a comparison of the solid constituents of hepatic 
venous blood with those of portal blood, to arrive at several conclusions 
which could not hafe been obtained independently of this mode of cal¬ 
culation, but which are very important, and throw considerable light on 
the metamorphoses effected in the liver, the physiological import of the 
hepatic function, and the rejuvenescence of the blood. This is even 
more essential in respect to the investigation of the urine, since water 
in general plays a far less important part, or, at all events, does not 
stand in so definite a relation to the solid constituents here as in other 
animal fluids,—a remark which applies eqttally to daily tirine and to any 
individual specimen. Indeed it would be wholly illogical to insist that 
analyses should be rigorously limited to„thd twenty-four ^urs’ urine, 
since such a method could not fail to lead to errors and misapprehensions. 
We need hardly remark, that in acute diseases the character and compo¬ 
sition of the urine may change very considerably in the course of twenty- 
four hours; and this is not only the case in typhus, measles, &c., but 
sometimes also in inflammations running their ordinary course. Thus it not 
unfrequently happens in pneumonia, that a urine is passed in the morn¬ 
ing, which eitjier already exhibits a^ alkaline reaction, or becomes alka¬ 
line in a very short time, whilst the urine discharged three or four hours 
later may have an aSid reaction, mid exhibit an increase of acidity on 
standing. Now, when such different kinds of urine are mixed, we can 
hardly be said to be conducting a very strict, or even rational, method of 
investigatii^., 

In conducting an analysis of the urine, special attention must be de¬ 
voted to its evaporation and the drying of its residue; and here again 
we encounter other diflSculties, which, differ from those presented by simi¬ 
lar modes of investigation, as, for instance, in evaporating and drying 
milk. I have convinced myself by direct experiments* that, in eva^ra- 
tin^ the urine, its decomposition will be directly proportional to the du¬ 
ration of the evaporation,; and I have already drawn attention to the 
fact thatithe urine alwS^ developes ammonia during its evaporation, 
although^ may retain its acid reaction. It is, therefore, very important 

• Op. cit. 
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to let this evaporation be effected as rapidly as possible, wlaen it is una¬ 
voidably necessary to do so by beat; and this observation is especially 
applicable vrhen the coUeotive twenty-four hours’ urine is evaporated, 
since in this, case the urine is rendered more susceptible of decomposition 
from prolonged standing., Stow evaporation has, however, the effect of 
causing the urine to be decomposed with extraordinary rapidity, as we 
may see from the f^ that urine which has b^en thus collected and 
mixed together wilOh four out of five cases, contain no hippuric, but 
only benzoic acid. Tke urine always becomes slightly decomposed when 
evaporated by heat, in whatever manner this may have been accom¬ 
plished ; but the following method is, I think, the best adapted to hinder, 
as much as possible, this decmnposition. The urine should be intro¬ 
duced into a wide tubular retort, and whilst the ev|i.poration is procceeding 
on a sand-bath near the boiling-point, atmospheric air, or l^drogen gas, 
should be continuidly passed over the evaporating surface. Tho distillate 
will then always he ammoniacal, although not to such a degree as if the 
evapwation were accomplished without the employment of a current of 
air. The quantitative determination of the solid residue cannot, how¬ 
ever, be obtained by this method, which simply serves for the prepara¬ 
tion of the extract from which the urea and the other constituents of 
the urine may be quantitatively determined. 

I regard the following as the only correct method of ascertaining tho 
quantity of tho solid residue: small quantities of the fluid (see vol. i. 
p. 408) should be placed in a vacuum with sulphuric acid, care being taken 
in exhausting the air that the urine does not boil, and is not allowed to 
bubble; from ten to fifteen grammes may in this manner bo very readily 
evaporated in a shallow basin. The application of heat, as, for ^stance, 
of the air-J^Lth, is, however, even mewe objectionable for drying the resi¬ 
due than for evaporating the urine ; the urinary j-esiduo commonly forms 
a tough, extract-like, and very hygroscopic mass, and hence several pre¬ 
cautions are here required, besides those which were noticed in vol. i. 
p. 305, for drying animal substances. In the first place, the urinary 
residue ought only to bo dried in a vacuum at a mean temperature, be¬ 
cause it invariably becomes decomposed on the application of heat, 
although in some cases more than others. When the urine^is heated on an 
air-bath, as, for instance, at about or 100° C., % always, becomes en¬ 
veloped in an atmosphere which contains ammonia,4)ut wflich regains its 
ordinary condition when the air has been frequently changed, and a cor- 
responqiij^g loss of weight may be observed on each repeated weighing, 
’.^e process of weighing is here attended with the greatest difliculties, 
since the urinary residue is almost more hygroscopical tfean that of the 
bile; and on this account the precautions there indicated, or some other 
means, must be employed to hinder the increase of "weight which may be 
induced by the attraction of water during weighing. It is of little 
use to place sulphuric acid or chloride of calcium withm the case of the 
balance; but, instead of the shallow evaporating basin, a wide vessel 
may be employed, having a ground-glass stopper or glass plate, which, 
immediately after the drying and before the weighing, should be attached 
to the evaporating vessel. We certainly cannot hope to effect a perfect 
drying of the urinary residue without the application of artificial beat; 
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but we may, at all events, obtain results by this method which admit of 
being compared with one another, and which would be unattainable if 
we employed heat. 

Alkaline urine- —that is to say, urine containing carbonate of ammO" 
nia—is very ill adapted fof quantitative analysis. If, therefore, it is 
deemed necessary to analyze it, it must be neutralized before it is evapo¬ 
rated, or, what is still l^etter, acidified, by means of a definite quantity of 
dilute sulphuric acid, which must subsequently be accounted for in the 
analysis. * 

We have already spoken, in the first volume, under their respective 
heads, of the various methods adapted for the quantitative determina¬ 
tion of itrea, uria acid, hippurio aeid, ’^«ugar, albumen, oxalate of lime, 
&c. Nor have wo much to add in reference to the quantitative determi¬ 
nation of the mineral constituents of the urine beyond what we have 
already stated of analyses of the ash in vol. i. pp. 368-407. In case 
we do not wish to adopt Rose’s method of determining the ash, the pro¬ 
cess of carbonizing and incinerating the residue of the urine may be 
considerably facilitated by adding to the urine, before its evaporation, a 
quantity of nitric acid nearly equivalent to its urea ; by this means ni¬ 
trate of urea is formed, which becomes decomposed on evaporation into 
carbonic acid and nitrate of ammonia, and escapes, during further con¬ 
centration, in the form of water and nitrous oxide. Much time is gained 
by this method, for the substance which constitutes the larger portion 
of the urinary residue, and which yields a very large quantity of carbon 
on exposure to a red heat, is in this manner almost entirely eliminated. 
It might be feared that a portion of the alkaline chlorides would thus be 
decomposed either by the nitric acid or the nitrous oxide ; but from the 
direct experiments which I have mVide wi|;h this and with the ordinary 
method, I find that there is no loss of chlorine unless we add so much 
nitric acid that slight explosions occur on exposing the solid residue to a 
red heat. But it is not possible, even by this method, to consume the 
urinary residue so entirely as only to leave a white ash, if we keep in 
view that we are attempting a quantitative analysis, and have regard to 
the vapors of phosphorus and chlorine which escape on intense heating. 
On account of the presence of soluble and fusible salts, the carbonaceous 
residue of the urine can scarcely ever be perfectly incinerated, for the 
particles of edrbon Ifecome invested by. means of the fusible salt with a 
crust, which protects them frcmi the action of oxygen. As this is the 
case even with vejry email quantities of, the urinary residue, I regard tlie 
following method as, the best adapted for quantitatively determining the 
mineral constituents of the urine : the carbonaceous ash must be weighed 
with the caution necessary in the case of hygroscopical bodies, and after 
being washed with wdter, must be filtered; and the residue on the filter, 
whose weight in ;^e dry state has been previously ascertained, must be 
again weired. ..whe difierence of weights gives the amount of the mine¬ 
ral substances dissolved by the water? the insoluble parts may now be 
easily incinerated, and *®eir quantity thus determined. The further 
analysis must then be completed by the ordinary methods. 

The cotfibustion of the carbon by oxygen in a platinum capsule seems 
to me, at adl events in the case of the urine, to be altogether unsuitable. 
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on account of the volatilization of the chlorine, and even of sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids. 

Chambcrt’s^ method is the best adapted for a continuous series of de¬ 
terminations of the mineral subtances of the urine. The evaporation of 
the urine must be effected in the following tnanner: a tube, two centi¬ 
metres in width is provided, at its lower extremity, with a glass iube, 
twice bent at right angles, and terminating in a sphere; this sphere 
again opens into a minute drawn-out glass tube, whilst the upper part 
of the wide tube passes into a small glass tube into which a cook is in¬ 
serted. This apparatus is filled with urine, and so secured to the stage 
of a Berzelius’s spirit lamp that the opening of the glass sphere is brought 
immediately over a heated platinum crucible. By means of the cock 
we may regulate the access of the air, and the corresponding dripping of 
the urine into the crucible. Chambert allows the urine to escape so 
slowly, that one drop is suffered to evaporate before another succeeds it. 
In this manner 100 or 110 grammes of urine may be evaporated in the 
course of an hour and a half. Loss by spirting may be tolerably well 
prevented by carefully anff"uniformly regulating the escape of the fluid. 
The layer of carbon which speedily invests the crucible does not anfount 
to the twentieth part of that obtained by the ordinary method. 

In order to effect the combustion of the residuary carbon, distilled 
water should be suffered to drop on the glowing carbon from the same 
reservoir in which the urine was previously contained; the combustion 
of the carbon will go on with tolerable rapidity at those points with 
which the water comes in contact, owing to the well-known decomposition 
of this fluid at a rod heat; but as some carbon will always adhere to the 
walls, it must repeatedly be removed, and more water allowed to drop 
upon it. The experiment do^s not gain in accuracy W this method, but 
the combustion is effected with greater rapidity. Hence we'may per¬ 
ceive that, although this analysis is very applicable in certain cases, it 
cannot, for many reasons, lay claim to any great degree of exactness. 

The volumetric method is on many accounts to be preferred to deter¬ 
minations by weight, in the analysis of the urine. This method has not 
only the advantage over weighing of being more rapidly accomplished, 
which is especially desirable in the case of urine-analyses, in which, for 
the most part, a large series of observations are necessary for the attain¬ 
ment of reliable results, but it has the further adlt’antage of rendering 
all long-continued evaporation unnecessary, and this is a great advan¬ 
tage, in consequence of the decomposition of the jurine, which this 
process always induces. This method, after having been for a long time 
employed in testing metals, has been adopted by Liebig in the analysis 
of the organic juices. We have already considered in detail (vol. i. p. 
264) Fehling’s method of determining the sugat in the urine. The 
following method for determining the amount of phoi^Jioric acid in thu 
urine was recommended to Breed by Liebig.® A solution of perchloride 
of iron, of definite strength, is added to acid urine, jor to urine which has 
been acidified with acetic acid, until no more phosphate of iron is sepa¬ 
rated ; the quantity of phosphoric acid in thb urine is then calculated 

I Becneil des Mdmoires de xndd. et de pham. militaire. T. 58, p. 828. 

* Aim. d. Ch. a. Fharm. Bd. 78, S. 150. 
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from the volume of the irou-solution wiiieh has been employed. The 
solution of the ]perchloride of iron is prepared by dissolving 15*656 
grammes of iron in oqvM and then carefully^ evaporating the 8olu> 
tion to dryness in a water>bath, in order to remove the excess of free 
acid vrithout decomposing and volatilizing any part of the perchloride of 
iron. The residue is dissolved in 2000 c.c. water; 1 c.c. of this solu¬ 
tion will precipitate O'OlO of a gramme of pho^horic acid ^that is to 
say, 10 millegrammes). lii the plaoe ^<this solution we may employ 
one of undeternnned concentration, the strength of which may be tested 
by a solution of phosphate of soda, whose amount of phosphoric amd has 
been previously determined. The solutioa of perchloride of iron must 
not, however, contain any of the protoohloride. In order to ascertain 
whether all the phosphoric acid has been precipitated, and there is a 
trace of perchloride of iron in excess, we must moisten a slip of paper 
saturated with ferrocyanide of potassium with a drop of the urine to be 
tested; if the excess is considerable it will be detected by the formation 
of Prussian blue. Here, as in all cases in which this method is employed, 
the quantity of the substance to be determiiTcd in a previously doter- 
minM volume of the urine, is ascertained from the volume of the test- 
fluid which has been expended in the.experiment. 

We may proceed in a perfectly similar manner in the determination 
of the chlorine and sulphuric acid in the urine ; but here we must acidify 
the urine with nitric or hydrochloric acid, and bear in mind that, not- 
withstitading the free acid, organic matter, combined with oxide of silver 
or baryta (as, for instance, uric acid, &c.), is precipitated, although 
perhaps only in very small quantities, together with the chloride of 
silver and sulphate of baryta, and hence rather more chlorine, and espe¬ 
cially more sulphuric acid, is always calculated than the unne actually 
contains. * " ^ 

Liebig* has suggested a very ingenious' method for determining volu- 
metrically the amount of urea in the urine, wiiich is closely connected 
with a chemical fact that ho has recently discovered,® namely, that if 
bichloride of mercury in solution, and bicarbonate of potash in excess, 
be added to a solution of urea, we obtain a compound of urea and 

mercury, U •;+- 4 Hg O, which is perfectly insoluble in water. This 
method has, farther, this advantage, that we simultaneously determine 
the amount of chlorine in the urine. The following are the main steps 
in the process. In s>rder to remove the phosphates and sulphates of the 
urine, a definite j|uantity of the fluid is mixed with half volume of 
a fluid, containing ! .v<^ume of a saturated solution of nitrate of baryta 
to 2 volumes of saturated solution of caustic baryta. We take about 
16 c.c. of the filtered alkaline fluid (which consequently contains for 
^very 8 volumes 2 .volumes of jOrine), and then, without neutralizing it, 
we add from a a solution of nitrate of mercury of known 

strength, as long iw any precipitate is formed. The mixture must be 
well stirred during this process. The precipitate is the abQve-mentioned 

compound of urea and oi&de of mercury, U -f 4 Hg O. When a few 

* Ann. d. Ch. u. Phftvm. Bd. S. 289-^28. 

* Ibid. Bd, 80, S. 128. - 
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drops of the turbid fluid are poured into a watch-glass, and one drop of 
a solution of carbonate of soda is added, the mixture soon becomes jellow 
when treated with an excess of the solution of mercury, but it remains 
white when the solution of mercury is insufficient to precipitate all the 
urea. . Very different methods may of oourse be employed for the pre¬ 
paration of the test-fluid (of nitrate of mercury); Liebig has, however, 
proposed $. very simple method for this purpose, which consists in treat¬ 
ing nitrate of mercury, in place of the bichloride, with phosphate of 
soda; if, however, a solution ^bf common salt, of known concentration, 
be added to a mixture of these salts before the precipitate of the phos¬ 
phate of mercury is rendered crystalline, the quantity of the oxide of 
mercury may be very easily calculated from the volume of the chloride 
of sodium necessary for its resolution (for one equivalent of chloride of 
sodium necessarily corresponds to one equivalent of the phosphate of 
mercury). We may, however, at once obtain a solution of chloride of 
sodium suited for the purposes of these experiments, when we consider 
that a solution which is saturated between the temperatures of 0° and 
100® constantly contains 278 of salt. 

The method of determining the amount of chlorine in the urine is 
based upon the fact that, on the one hand, urea may he precipitated by 
the nitrate but not by the bichloride of mercury, and, on the other 
hand, that the nitrate becomes converted into bichloride of mercury 
when brought in contact with chloride of sodium. In order, therefore, 
to find the amount of chlorine in the urine, a definite volume of it'should 
be decomposed with the solution of baryta; the urine which is filtered 
from the precipitate should then be treated with nitric acid until it is 
completely neutralized, and the solution of the nitrate of mercury poured 
upon it until the precipitate no longor dissolves on being stirred (that is 
to say, as lodg as bichloride of mercury is fo^ed). The quantity of 
the bichloride of mercury, or of the chlorine, contained in the urine may 
be calculated from the volume of the solution of mercury which has 
been used. 

. The amount of the secretion of urine exhibits greater fluctuations than 
the socretiem of any other organ. So many of the most varied external 
and internal conditions hero come into play, that it would be impossible 
to estimate them perfectly, either fdlr special or general cases. Although 
we may form to ourselves a tolerably correct idea of the more remote 
influences acting upon the secretion of urine, and of their extent, we are 
still very deficient in the knowledge of the more immediate conditions 
which influence this secretion and regulate the variations in its amoilnt. 
The science of physiology more especially feels the wanj of those chemi¬ 
cal investigations, which might elucidate the relation of the character 
and composition of the blood to the secreted urin^ although we ard not 
deficient .in isolated facts confirming the proposition which had been d 
“priori advanced, that the constitution as well as the amount of the urine 
must depend upon the existing constitution of the blood. In the mean¬ 
while it cannot be overlooked, that the chemical ftharacter of the blood 
cannot be the exclusive cause of all or any hf the modifications in the 
urine, but that the mechanism of this secretion, as well as the condition 
of the nervous system, mnst be included amongst the immediate agents 
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of the secretion of the urinary matters from the blood, and therefore 
must control the amount of the secretion. Whilst it is only recently 
that the view has been generally admitted, that the most essential con¬ 
stituents of the urine exist preformed in the blood, it has even been 
attempted to refer the process of the secretion to purely dynamical rela¬ 
tions, depending upon the nervous system. No sooner was the funda¬ 
mental law of endosmosis established, than it was supposed that the 
transmission of the urinary constituents into the “ tubuli uriniferi” might 
be referred to this process; but a more thorough investigation of the 
laws of endosmosis suflSciently demoiMitrated that endosmosis alone was 
insufficient to afford an explanation of the mechanical processes involved 
in the secretion of urine. Ludwig^ made the first successful attempt to 
establish a theory for the mechanical part of the process of the urinary 
excretion in the kidneys. Whichever view one may incline to in refe¬ 
rence to the terminations of the urinary canals, it must be admitted that 
the principal part of the secretion from the blood is effected in those 
singular coils of vessels, the Malpighian bodies. It would appear, how¬ 
ever, from the measurements of most histologists, that the capillaries 
leading from the Malpighian bodies are of a smaller diameter than the 
vessels constituting the bodies themselves; hence it follows from the 
laws of hydraulics that there must be a greater pressure against the 
walls of the latter, by which means, according to Ludwig, the water 
passes through them, and the true urinary constituents are introduced 
into thb “ tubuli uriniferi.” The collected urinary fluid, which is so 
rich in water, is further impelled through the “canalicnla contorta” by 
the fluid which is subsequently exuded from the blood; here, however, 
these small vessels are surrounded by a network of vessels originating in 
the “ vasa efferentia,” and here an •endosrpotic interchange seems so far 
probable, that the more, concentrated blood of the different vessels is 
necessarily brought into contact with the thin urinary solution, from 
which it again abstracts water, and thus leaves the urine more concen¬ 
trated. 

Ludwig advances the following grounds, in addition to the anatomical 
arrangement of the kidneys, in support of this view. According to him, 
his view explains why the urine never exceeds a certain degree of con- 
cpntration ; why a rapidly secreted urmo is in general very much diluted, 
whilst urine which is more slowly secreted, is generally more concentra¬ 
ted ; why the amount of urine increases as the quantity of the excretory 
matters of the blood is augmented; and finally, why no more fluid 
passes from the Iddneys, after the solid constituents of the urine have 
been excreted iq, the. Mdney. 

As Ludwig’s whole theory rests essentially on the difference in the 
pressures of the bldod, he has directed his attention to the naore 
thorough elucidation),pf the influence of this relation upon the urinary 
secretion. Whilst KWulf endeavored, under his direction, to ascertain 
the influence of the” character of the blood, especially its amount of 
water, doll" made the mechanical question the subject of a series of very 

‘ Bftn<lw6i%b. d. Physiol. Bd. 2, S. 637-C40. 

* Ueber d. EinflusB des Blutdruoks auf. d. Hamabsondermig. laaug.-Abd. der. med. 
Fao. so Ziirioh'Vdlgel. 1868. 
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admirable observations. From his labors we may conclude with cer¬ 
tainty, that the lateral pressure in the arterial system of the kidneys 
exerts a very important influence on the urinary secretion. Thus, for 
instance, on irritation of the nervi vagi, as well as when the vascular 
system is deficient in blood, that is to say, during conditions in which 
the tension in the arterial system is diminished, the urinary secretion 
was found to be very considerably diminished, whilst this secretion was 
greatly augmented during an increased tension of t^e blood in the 
arterial system, when this condition was induced by the tying of some 
of the larger arteries, it was further shown, that in addition to this 
well-attested influence of the pressure of the blood, other causes exerted 
a modifying action on the amount of the secretion. But as it was 
further proved, that even where the constitution and pressure of the 
blood were the same, the excretion of urine from the two kidneys was 
never parallel (for either the right or the left kidney secreted more than 
the other), other relations, as for instance, the influence of the kidneys 
upon the contractile fibres of the renal tissue, and the yet unknown re¬ 
lations of the constituents of the blood to the permeability of the walls 
of the bloodvessels and urinary canals, will still have to be taken into 
consideration. 

It is obvious from the above remarks, that the composition of the urine 
in certain physiological and pathological conditions can only be correctly 
determined when the quantities of the urinary constituents daily secreted 
by the kidneys cS,n be compared together. We will, therefore, in the 
first place give the quantitative relations which occur under different 
conditions in the collective urine which has been secreted within definite 
periods of time. 

Lecanu* found that sixteen, persoAs of different ages and sexes, but 
who all received a due supply of mixed food^ passed in twenty-four 
hours from 525 to 2271 grammes of urine ; while Becquerel found that 
the mean daily quantity passed by four men was 1267‘8 grammes, whilst 
that by four women was 1371*7 grammes. Chambert, who made twenty- 
four observations on men between the ages of twenty and twenty-five 
years, found that the daily quantity of urine varied from 685 to 1590 
grammes. In experiments which i^ere, for the most part, made in the 
summer, I discharged, during a fortnight’s strictly regulated diet, from 
898 to 1448 OTammes of urine daily; during twelve days, on which I 
lived exclusivmy on animal food, from 979 to 1384 grammes; and during 
a twelve days’ course of vegetable diet, from 720 to 1212 grammes. 

Winter fotind that three youths discharged resj^ctively the average 
quantities of 1672, 1702, and 1933 c. c. of urine in 24 hours, the ex¬ 
tremes being 910 and 3340 c. c. 

Scherer found that a child, aged threq„ years and a half, discharged 
755 grammes; a boy, aged seven years, 1077 grammes; a man aged 
twenty-two yeaars, 2166 grammes ; and a man, aged thirty-eight years, 
1764 grammes in 24 hours. « 

Now if we reduce these and certain other determinations to the weight 
of the body as a standard, it follows from Winter’s experiments, that a 
man for every kilogramme’s weight discharges an average quantity of 
• Jonm. de Pbarm. T. 26, p. 681 et 746. 
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26*9 grammes of urine (the imximum being 46*8, and the minimum 14*0 
grammes). According to Scherer, a child for every kiiogramnie’s weight 
discharges 47*4 grammes, while the corresponding <mantity in att adult 
is only 29*5 grammes; further (according to Schmidt^) a cat during an 
abundant fle^-diet (108*755 grammes of faljty meat) discharges in 24 
hours 91*036 grammes of urine f6r every kilogramme of its weight; on 
a less abundant flesh-diet (44*118 grammes of ffiCat) 63*S50 grammes 
of urine; on 75*^938 grammes of meat(^l'570 grammes of urine; and on 
46*154 grammes of meat (without any drink) 26*454 grammes of urine; 
a kitten which consumed daily 88*769 granjmes of meat, discharged 
60*455 grammes of urine. 

We have already spoken of the dependence of the qn.antUy of water 
which is separated by the kidneys, on the amount of drink that has been 
taken, and on the degree of transpiration. Unfortunately we have as 
yet no accurate experiments to demonstrate the influence which each of 
these physiological causes exerts on the amount of water that is separated 
by the kidneys. The facts communicated by Julius Vogel,® who, for 
189 days, weighed all the food and drink that were taken by a person 
on whom ho was experimenting, show how much other influences, besides 
the fluids that have been taken, modify the quantity of water in the 
urine. Whilst on some days scarcely the third part of the fluids that 
had been taken .were carried off by the urine, on other days the 
quantity of the urine equalled that of the drink, or even exceeded it by 
one-twentieth, or oven one-tenth. The largest quantity of water was 
unquestionably discharged by the kidneys after the use of a cold bath ; 
here there was not only suppressed transph'ation, but water was absorbed 
from without. 

It appears, from the observations of Ohambert, that shortly after a 
meal, less water, both absolutely and relatively to the solid constituents, 
is separated with the urine. Closely allied to this point is the first of 
the questions propounded by Lecanu, whether, when the kidneys are 
secreting an excess of water after copious drinking, they, at the same 
time, separate an excess of solid constituegts; Lecanu answers this ques¬ 
tion in the negative, although my own experiments lead to an opposite 
conclusion, as do also those of Cbos^at® and Becquerel- 

This is obviously a question to be settled by bedside experience; we 
can hardly, however, agree with Becquerel in believing that it will 
explain the mode of action of many diuretics. 

jBefore proceeding to enumerate the quantities of the iolid consti¬ 
tuents of the urine which are daily secreted, I must not omit ’to mention 
the very great differences between the statements of those who have in¬ 
vestigated this subject. This difference depends only in a very Slight 
degree on the different methods of chemical investigation and calculation; 
it is mainly due t<f, th« individuality of the diffesent persons,-We might 
almost say of tl^ diffeient nations, on whom the experiments had been 
instituted. On cotdparing the urinaiy analyses that have been made hy 
experimentalists in the tiiree great nations, we perceive Idtat; generally 

t VerdanvngBUfte und StoffweeliseL 8. 804. * 

■ Wagner’s Physiol., S. 264 [or English tarutsistioB, p. 421}. 

• Jeum. de PhymoL T. 6, p. 65. 
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speaking, far the least solid constituents are found in the urine of the 
French, and that they are especially deficient in urea and uric acid, that 
the Germans very far exceed the French in these respects, VMle again 
the English pass even larger quantities than the Germans. One of the 
principal grounds of this oMFerence is, no doubt, to be sought in the dif¬ 
ference of diet, and in the varied modes of life of the three nationh. It 
is well known that the French take very little animal food, imd live 
generally with great moderationy'^hile the English use highly seasoned 
animal mod so abundantly that Erout* not unfrequently met with speci¬ 
mens of urine from which nitrate of' urea at once crystallized on the 
addition of nitric acid,a circumstance that would hardly occur to a 
genuine German urine, to say nothing of French specimens. From 
statistical data it appears that any given number of Londoners eat six 
times as much animal food as an equal number of Parisians. Besides 
the nature of the food, there are doubtless other, although probably leas 
influential causes for such differences, as, for instance, the general mode 
of life in other respects, the climate, &c. 

With regard to the %olid constituents which are daily separated with 
the urine, the following are the final results obtained from several series 
of experiments: Becquerel found (from experiments on four men and 
four women) that 39’62 grammes of solid matter are, on an average, 
secreted daily by the kidneys of men, and 34’31 grammes by those of 
women. While living on a mixed diet, I discharged, on an average, 
67‘82 grammes in twenty-four hours; on an exclusively anim^ diet, 
87*44 grammes; on a vegetable diet, 59*235 grammes; and on non- 
nitrogenous foQd, 41*68 grammes. Lecanu found that men secreted far 
more solid matters by the kidneys than women, old men far less than 
women, children eight years old mord than old men but less than women, 
and lastly, children four years old even less than old men. According 
to Scherer’s* determinations, a child, aged three years and a half, ex¬ 
creted in twenty-four hours 26*13 grammes of solid matter with the 
urine ; a boy, aged seven years, 32*40 grammes ; a man aged twenty- 
two years 47*97 grammes; a man aged thirty-eight years 71*23 grammes; 
and an insane patient, aged fifty years, who was starving himself, 23*69 
grammes. ^ • 

It is obviously to be expected, that the quantities of solid constituents 
which are separated by the kidneys should be very variable. Thus it 
is manifest, that whenever the metamorphosis of matter is more active 
than usual, and after the expenditure of bodily force, or an abundant 
supply of food (especially nitrogenous matters), and in certain diseases 
associated with a considerable wasting of certain organs^the quantity of 
the mattes excreted with the urine will be considerably augmented, with- 
01 ^ reference to the esoiretion of water. But further investigations are 
still required to eluci4ate scientifically the relations of dependence of 
the quantity of vthose substances on their original ooncfitions, and moise 
espeeially on the , simultaneous pjj^ysipal and chemical constitution of the 
blood. The cases are iar more frequent in which there is a ditninntion 

' [We are not aware that Front has deeorlbed any oases in whish he has seen healthy 
urine undergo this chaage.—O. m. p.1 

* Verhandl. d. phys.-med. Qes. lu Wfirsbarg. Bd. 8, 8. 280-290. 
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in the excretion of solid matters through the urine, as for instance in 
those diseases in which the metamorphosis of matter is either partially 
or generally altered. It is, therefore, in the latter cases especially that 
more frequent opportunities have presented themselves of gaining a more 
intimate knowledge of these conditions, and their direct and indirect 
effects. Thus, for instance, it has been generally found that in Bright’s 
disease, the normal constituents decrease to an' extraordinary degree, 
which may be readily explained by the^oss of unchanged nutrient matters 
(albumen in this disease). As soon, however, as a more active meta¬ 
morphosis of matter is induced by the occurrence of febrile excitement 
or an inflammatory process, the constituents of the urine are again ex¬ 
creted in the normal, or in an increased quantity, while there is at the 
same time a diminution of the albumen (Scherer).* As we observe in 
Bright’s disease, so also we learn from direct experiments, that after 
the artificial augmentation of the salts of the hlood^ the normal eonsti~ 
tuents of the urine are considerably diminished. 

Wo may here add a few remarks on the recent investigations which 
have been made ‘regarding the quantity of urea that is secreted under 
different conditions. According to Scherer’s observations, a child ex¬ 
cretes 0‘810 of a gramme in twenty-four hours for every kilogramme of 
its weight, and an adult only 0*420 of a gramme; while, according to 
Schmidt, a cat when eating daily 108*755 grammes of fat meat, ex- 
crete8,7*663 grammes of urea for every kilogramme of its weight; when 
taking 44*118 grammes of meat 2*958 grammes of urea; when taking 
75*938 grammes of meat 5*152 grammes of urea; and when taking 
46*154 grammes of meat 3*050 grammes#of urea. Hence a cat living 
on a flesh-diet forma 5 i,nd separates by the kidneys on an average 6*8 
parts of urea for every' 100 parts df flesh^which it consumes. - If all the 
nitrogen of the food wiere separated as urea, rather more urea would 
of necessity be excreted than corresponds to the above mean numbers. 
For 100 parts of flesh contain, according to Schmidt’s analyses, 22*83 
parts of muscular substance and tendSn ; and 100 grammes of albumi¬ 
nates -f collagen 16*11 of nitrogen (with 53*01 of carbon, 7*02 of 
hydrogen, 22*86 of oxygen, and 1*00 of sulphur); hence these 100 
parts of nitrogenous matters must yield^ 34*52 parts of urea (which 
contain 16*11 of nitrogen). Hence 100 parts of flesh (corresponding 
to 22*83 of albuminates + collagen) yield according to this calculation 
7*88 parts of urea. A cat during eighteen days’ inanition excreted on 
an average 2*11 grammes of urea in twenty-four hours for every kilo¬ 
gramme’s weight. i 

With regardeto the extractive matters Scherer found that a child aged 
three years and a half, excreted in twenty-four hours (when living on a 
mixed diet) 2*17 grammes of extractive matters; a boy, aged seven 
years, 3*88 grammes; a man, aged twenty-twp, 24*335 grammes; a 
man, aged thirty-eigh,t years, 20*484 grammes; and an insane patient, 
aged fifty years, who was starving himfelf, 10*59 grammes. 

The fixed ^Us discharged with the urine in twenty-four hours, were 
determined Jby Scherer as follows : in the child, at 10*98 grammes; in 

1 Fathologisohe Untersuchongen. 
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the boy, at 10-23 grammes; in the young man, at 23-627« grammes ; in 
the muldle-agcd man, at 29-919; and in the man who was starving 
himself, at only 3*62 grammes. 

In addition to what has been already remarked regarding the indi¬ 
vidual amounts of the various organic matters, we have only to add, that 
according to the recent investigations of Hegar, Gruner, and Winter, 
an adult man excretes jn twenty-four hours for every kilogramme of his 
weight 0-064 of a gramme of phoSphoric acid (the extremes being 0-096 
and 0-043 of a gramme); and 0-982 of a gramme of sulphuric acid. 
According to Schmidt’s investigations, a cat when living on 108-7 
grammes of flesh excretes 0-267 of a gramme of sulphuric acid for 
every kilogramme of its weight; when living on 44-12 grammes of flesh, 
0-106 of a gramme ; when living on 46-15 grammes of flesh, 0-084 of a 
gramme; and when living on 76 grammes of flesh, 0-078 of a gramme. 

We have already spoken, in the first volume, of the proportions in 
which the most important of the solid constituents of the urine stand to 
one another, as well as of the quantities which are d.aily secreted. (See 
vol. i. p. 150, for urea; p. 192, for uric acid; and p. 179, f8r hippuric acid.) 

According to Becquerel, the daily amount of extractive matters (that 
is to say, of the organic matters exclusively of the urea and uric acid) 
averages 11-738 grammes in men, and 9-655 grammes in women; while 
living on a mixed diet, the quantity of these matters which I daily 
secreted, amounted to about 13 grammes. , 

Tlie quantity of the fixed aalte varies extraordinarily in different 
persons, living different modes of life. The following are the daily 
quantities of fixed salts which •ere discharged in the specimens of urine 
analyzed by Lecanu— , ' 


In men. 

In Tvomen, . 

In children, 

In aged persons, 


The avernge. Fluotuatioiis between 

16-88 grammes. E^OG and 24-60 grammes. 

14-38 » 1028 “ 19-6.3 

10-05 “ 991 » 10-92 

4-06 “ 4-84 “ 9-78 “ 


According to Becquerel, the mean quantity of fixed suits daily secreted 
by the kid^neys in men is 9-751 grammes, and in women 8-426 grammes; 
while Chambert, from analyses of the urine of twenty-four young men, 
fixed it at-14-854 grammes, its limits being 23-636 and 6-g93 grammes. 
In my own urine, I found that while living on a mixed diet, the average 
(juantity was 15-245 grammes, the extremes being 17-284 and 9-652 
grammes. 

Lecanu found that the quantities of phosphate of lime which are daily 
given off by the kidneys varied between 0?‘O29 of a gramme and 1-960 
grammes. I have never observed such great fluctuations either in my 
own urine, or in that of other healthy persons, during an ordinary or 
even an exclusively animal or vegetable diet. The influence Qf the food 
upon the quantity of earthy phosphates in the urine is, however, un¬ 
deniable ; while, living on a purely animal diet, I found that my urine 
contained nearly three times as much earthy phosphates as when living 
on a mixed diet. The urine of young children, like the allantoic fluid 
of calves, contains only very small quantities of phosphates, but a com¬ 
paratively large amount of sulphates. It is probably for some similar 

VQL. IJ. II . 
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physiological reason that pregnant women secrete far less phosphate of 
lime with the urine than non-pregnant ones,—a fact that has been pre¬ 
viously mentioned. 

These few illustrations are sufficient to indicate the numerous condi¬ 
tions on which the quantities of the urinary constituents and their various 
proportions to one another are dependent, and to show the caution we 
should exercise in forming an opinion on the nature of a specimen of 
urine or in drawing any conclusions oh the point, unless we have numer¬ 
ous analyses of different urines collected under similar conditions. 

The next point which it is necessary for us to ncfticc is the difference 
in the urine in the two sexes. From the experiments of Lecanu and 
Becquerel, to which we have already alluded, it appears that the chief 
difference is, that the urine of women contains more water and less urea 
and salts, even in relation to the other solid constituents; that is to say, 
women discharge absolutely more water and far less urea and salts than 
men, while the quantity of uric acid appears to be about the same in 
both sexes. 

The urine of women in a state of pregnancy presents certain marked 
peculiarities, of which the most distinguishing, namely, the formation of 
the substance called kyestein, has been already noticed in p. 186. 
Becquerel found that the specific gravity during pregnancy never ex¬ 
ceeded 1*011. According to Lubfinski,* such urine contains less than the 
ordir^vry quantity of free acid, and is frequently neutral or even .alkaline; 
as far as my own experience goes, it is, however, always acid w'hen 
freshly passed, if the women are in good health, but during the latter 
months of pregnancy it very readily l!l^,comes alkaline, since it then 
generally becomes m(yc aqueous. We have already alluded to the rela¬ 
tive and absolute diminution of the phosphate of lime in the urine of 
pregnant women. 

We are indebted to Lecanu for most of our knowledge regarding 
the influence which,the different of life exert on the constitution 

and the quantitative relations of the urine. It appears generally from 
his observations, that men in the vigor of early adult life, when the me¬ 
tamorphosis of tissue is proceeding most actively, secrete the largest 
quantity of solid constituents with ,the urine ; that women secrete some¬ 
what less, an^ children and aged persons still smaller quantities. The 
period of life appears to exert no influence on the quantities of the uric 
acid and of the salts. Fi^om certain experiments, it would appear that 
the urine of very young children contains relatively more hippuric 
achl and far less phosphate of lime than the urine in more advanced life. 

Of all the physiological conditions, the food is unquestionably that 
which exerts the most marked influence on the constitution of the urine. 
Wo have already spoken, in various parts of this work, of the influence 
which special substances contained in the food exert on the acid or 
alkaline reactioh''of the urine, and on some of its constituents. In the 
prolonged series of experiments, to which I have often alluded, I have at¬ 
tempted to ascertain the influence which varieties of dieti^animal, vegetable, 
and non-nitrogenous) exert on the character of the urine generally, and 
on its speciaT quantitative relations. The most essential results may be 

' Aipn. d’Obstetr. &c. 1642, p. 235. 
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seen at a glance in the following tabular arrangement. While living on 
a mixed diet and adhering as closely as possible to the same dietetic 
conditions, I made the analysis of the collected urine ; while living on a 
purely animal diet (almost exclusively on eggs), I made twelve observa¬ 
tions, and a similar number while living on a purely vegetable diet; and 
while living on a perfectly non-nitrogenous food (fat, milk-sugar, and 
starch) I made two analyses; and fiidependently of the variable quantities 
of water, the following were the mean quantities (in gramme^ of the 
other substances which were discharged in the twenty-four hours’ urine: 



Solid 

coiiRtilueiiU. 



Extractive 


Urea. 

Uric acid. 

mailers and 
sails. 

On mixed diet, .... 

67-82 

32.498 

1-188 

12-746 

On nn animal diet, . . . 

87-44 

63-198 

1-478 

7-812 

On a vegetable diet,. . . 

69-24 

22-481 

1-021 

19168 

On a non-nitrogenous diet. 

41 -68 

16 408 

0 786 

17-180 


From those researches we may draw the following general conclusions: 
(1.) The solid constituents of the urine are very much increased by 
animal food, while they are considerably diminished by a vegetable diet, 
and still more so by a non-nitrogenous one. 

(2.) Although the urea is a product of the effete and decomposed 
tissues of the animal organism, the quantity in which it occurs in the 
urine depends in j)art upon the nature of the food that has been faken ; 
during a highly nitrogenous animal .diet, the quantity of urea is abso¬ 
lutely increased, while, on a j^cgetable as well as on a positively non- 
nitrogenous diet, it is absolutely diminished. Moreover, the relative 
quantity of urea, as compared with the other sc^id constituents of the 
urine, increases, or diinitiishes’ with the nature pf the food. During a 
mixed diet, I found that in my own urine the ratio of the urea to the 
other solid constituents, was as 100 : 116 ; during an animal diet, as 
100; 63 ; during a vegetable diet, as 100 : 156; and during a non-nitro- 
genous diet, as 100 ; 170. , 

(3.) The quantity of uric acid in the urine depends much more on 
other conditions, and possibly on other substances introduced into the 
organism, than on any peculiarity‘of diet. The differences observed 
during these observations were too small to allow of our concluding that 
the nature of the food exerted any essential influence on the formation 
of uric acid. * 

(4.) When’ the protein-compoun/ls, and, consequently, the nitrogeq of 
the animalTood, are absorbed in excess in the intestinal canal, that por¬ 
tion of them which is not applied to the reproduction ot the consumed 
tissues, undergoes metamorphosis, and, at last, is again rapidly separated 
by the kidneys in the form of urea and uric acid. It is only through 
the kidneys that the animal organism gets rid of any excess of nitrogen 
which may be absorbed. * 

(5.) The sulphates and phosphates which are discharged correspond 
very nearly in quantity with the nitrogenous matter that has been 
taken, that is to say, with the protein-compounds, which contain sulphur 
and phosphorus ; after the almost exclusive use of protein-compounds, 
the quantity of these salts in the urine is considerably increased. 

(6.) It follows from these propositions, that the other organic consti- 
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tuents of the urine, that is to say, the extractive matters, must be very 
much diminished during an animal diet; we find, from our investigations, 
that after the use of vegetable food, there is an absolute (not a mere rela¬ 
tive) augmentation of such substance-—a proof that vegetable foo«d 
contributes lai-gely to the formation of the extractive matters of the 
urine. Further, after the use of animal food, the physical properties of 
the urine precisely resemble those of this secretion in the carnivora; 
that is to say, the secretion is of a very light amber-yellow tint or almost 
straw-colored, has a strong acid reaction, and appears either to contain 
no lactic acid, or only a very small quantity, while, according to 
Liebig’s experiments, it also appears to be perfectly devoid of hippuric 
acid. On the other hand, after a course of vegetable diet, a very great 
portion of the free acid is lost, and during a non-nitrogenous diet it 
altogether disappears: it contains a larger amount of dark-colored 
extractive matter, and hence is of a brownish-red tint; it is also some¬ 
what turbid, from the separation of earthy phosphates, or at all events, 
readily becomes so on boiling; it almost always contains alkaline 
lactates, with oxalate of lime; according to Liebig, it is tolerably rich 
in benzoic acid; as is obvious, from the preceding table, I have never 
found the uric acid completely absent. 

The influence of indigestible or ’highly seasoned food, of alcoholic, 
drinks, ^c., on the augmentation of the uric acid in the urine, has been 
already noticed in vpl. i. p. 194. 

The fact that, after prolonged fasting, the urine becomes strongly 
acid, and poor in solid constituents, but that it always contains some 
urea, has been already mentioned, and isPin part numerically demonstra¬ 
ted in vol. i, p. 151. 

It follows, from my own and Simon’s., experiments,* that after violent 
bodily exercise far less Avater is separated by the kidneys, but that the 
quantities of free acid, of urea, of phosphate^and of sulphates, in the 
twenty-four hours’ urine, are increased, while iBose of the uric acid and 
of the extractive matters arc diminished. 

It is scarcely Accessary to mention that the quantity of water sepa¬ 
rated by the kidneys must be influenced by the season of the year, the 
climate, and the atmospheric temperature; for the most superficial 
observer can,.not{ce this m his own person. Julius Vogel has, however, 
definitely proved it, by weighing daily for six months the urine that was 
discharged by the same^individual. I believe that my experiments 
(noticed in vol. i. p. 193)' completely overthrow the opinidh maintained 
by Fourcroy, Marcet, and Schultens, that prolonged sweating increases 
the quantity uric acid in the urine. 

The urine first passed after the night’s rest, the urina sanguinis, is, 
as is well- known, of greater density, a darker color, and a somewhat 
stronger acid reaclion, than that which is passed during the day. The 
quantities of XM^'ikoming urine vary**with the amount of drink that has 
been taken before retiring to rest. Independently of the smaller 
quantity of water which it contains, I can detect no difference in the 
ratio of its constituents to one anotherThe nature of the food exerts 
a certain amount of influence on the morning urine; at all events, while 

' [Wo moy also refw’the reader to Percy’s experiments on this point, recorded in p. 
169 of the second volume of the translation of Simon’s Animal Chemistry.—o. e. u.] 
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living on animal food, I found it comparatively even more concentrated 
than the urine passed during the day ; even after living for only a single 
day on purely animal food, I found that on the addition of nitric acid 

the urine passed on the following morning, nitrate of urea was at 
once separated. 

Another kind of urine, that, namely, of digettion, or the urina eki/U, 
was formerly regarded as a distinct variety, to which much weight was 
attached ; in those who do not drink much at, or after, their meals, it is 
somewhat denser and more colored than that which is passed at other 
periods of the day; it is, however, not so colored or so dense as the 
morning urine. 

Chambert’s experiments, which appear to have been very carefully 
conducted, do not altogether coincide with my own: the differences are, 
however, such as may be readily explained by surrounding circumstances. 
Chambert invariably found the urine of digestion denser and richer in 
salts than the morning urine ; the greater or lesser transpiration during 
sleep, and the varying amount of drink taken at meal-time, afford the 
simplest clue to these ^fferences. Moreover, Chambert found that the 
inorganic constituents of the urine stand in a direct proportion' to the 
quantity of salts taken in the foad. 

In the twenty-four hours’ urine Chambert found on an average l*3024g 
of salts, in the urine of digestion l’6894g, and in the urine discharged 
between waking and breakfast 0’03328, while in the urine soon after 
drink had been taken, the maximum was only 0'21138. 

In animals, at all events, in the mammalia, the influence of the food 
is reflected in the constitution of the urine. We will imw proceed to 
notice the urine of animals, classifyii^ them according to the nature of 
their food. . 

Unfortunately, our knowledge of the urine of the omnivora is con¬ 
fined to that of man and <he pig. The urine of the latter animal has 
been examined by BoulKngauit‘ and Von Bibra;* it is perfectly clear, 
almost devoid of odor, distinctly alkaline, effervesces with acids, and be¬ 
comes turbid on boiling, which converts the earthy*bicarbonates into 
simple carbonates, which, consequently, become precipitated; it does 
not contain ammonia; neither Boussipgault nor Von Bibra could discover 
either uric, or hippuric, acid in it; but Boussingault has^hown that in 
all probability it contains alkaline lactates. Phosphates occur only in 
very small miantity in it, but sulphates a^d chlorides are tolerably 
abundant. The specimens of pigs’ urine examined by these chemists 
contained from 1*804 to 2*086g of solid constituents, in which from 0*29 
to 0*49 were urea. 

The urine of carnivorous animals differs only slightly from that of 
man; when freshly passed, it is of a light yellow color, of a disagreeable 
odor, a nauseous bitter taste, and an acid reaction f wt, very soon, how¬ 
ever, becomes alkaline. Vauquelin,® Graelin, Hiinefeld^tand especially 
Hieronymi,^ have examined the urine of lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, 
hymnas, dogs, wolves, and bears. Urea is present in the urine of these 

• Ann. do China, et de Phys. 8 Sir. T. 16, p. 97-104. 

• Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. Bd. 68, S. 98-112. 

• Ann. de Chim. T. 82, p. 174. « Jairh. d. Ch. u. Phys. Bd. 3, S. 822. 
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nnimals in large quantities, and may be separated in a state of great 
purity, since only little pigment is present: uric acid is only present in 
it in very small quantity; Lanflerer,* however, found of uric acid in 
the urine of the hedgehog (Erinaceus europseus). 

The urine of the herhivora is very different from that of the carni¬ 
vorous animals and of inan. This secretion has been examined in the 
case of elephants, rhinoceroses, camels, horses, oxen, goats, beavers, 
rabbits, hares, and guinea-pigs; it is generally of a yellowish color, very 
turbid, of an offensive odor, and is always alkaline; it certainly re¬ 
sembles the urine of the carnivora in often containing much urea, but it 
differs from the latter in containing a considerable amount of alkaline 
and earthy carbonates, and of a fatty and odorous matter, in the perfect 
absence of uric acid, and in its extremely small quantity of earthy phos¬ 
phates. According to Boussingault, lactates are always present. 

The urine of the horae has been more carefully studied (by several 
chemists) than that of any other animal of this class ; like that of man, 
it varies with the nature of the food; when freshly passed, it is usually 
turbid and of a pale yellow color, but on exposure to the air it very soon 
assumes a dark-brown tint; in the course of my experiments I have 
sometimes found it tolerablyselear, and it then had a strong alkaline re¬ 
action ; besides alkaline bicarbonates, it contains in solution a very little 
of the bicarbonates of lime and magnesia, which separate from the fluid 
on boiling; it often, however, has a faintly acid reaction, and then we 
have true urinn jtimentoaa, from the deposition of earthy carbonates. 
Bibra often found great and altogether unaccountablo differences in the 
urine of horses fed in precisely the same manner. The potash in this 
urine naturally preponderjites considerably over the soda. In the sedi¬ 
ment of horses’ urine I have always found the most beautiful crystals of 
oxalate of lime in very considerable quantities. Bibra, however, in ex¬ 
amining the sediment of a horse’s urine, found* also .1 special organic sub¬ 
stance, which he could not accurately examinilf in addition to the car¬ 
bonates of lime and magnesia. Attempts have been made to explain the 
occasional presence of benzoic acid, which is assumed sometimes to take 
the place of hippuric acid in horses’ urine under certain physiological, 
or pathological, conditions ; it is, hqwever, I believe, now established be¬ 
yond all doubf that the view originally supported by Liebig, regarding 
the frequent occurrence of benzoic acid in the urine of horses, is correct 
(see A'ol. i. |S. 84). In the urine of diseased horses I have likewise 
always found hippuric add, if it was examined while still fresh. No 
traces of the salts of ammonia can be detected in horses’ urine. Some¬ 
times in examining horses’ urine wo find that in place of hippuric acid 
there is a nitrogenous, uncrystallizable, resinous matter, which has not 
yet been accurately examined. (C. Schmidt.) 

In the urine a diseased horse I found so large a quantity of lactate 
of potash, that *^the lactic acid could be combined with lime, magnesia, 
and oxide of zinc, and could be recognized with certainty by its salts. 

It stands to reason that the characters of the urine must vary ex¬ 
tremely during the diseases of animals. I extract, by way of illustra¬ 
tion, the following examples from my note-books. A very lean, badly 
• Arch. f. Ch. u. Mikros. Bd. 3, S. 290. 
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conditioned Wallachian horse, fourteen years old, had suffered for a 
week from pneumonia of the right side ; the urine was of a very pale- 
yellow color and scarcely at ail turbid^ it was viscid and somewhat 
ropy, was strongly alkaline, but did not effervesce on the addition of 
acids; it remained yellow on evaporation, contained only very little hip- 
puric acid, &c. Another Wallachian horse, thirteen years old, was suf¬ 
fering from acute glanders; it was fed, as was the horse in the previous 
case, upon bran, hay, and straw; the urine was of a well-marked red¬ 
dish-brown color, was faintly alkaline, and contained a very considerable 
sediment of the carbonates of lime and magnesia; the fluid, after the 
removal of the sediment by filtration effervesced strongly with acids, 
became of a reddish-brown and almost of a black color on evaporation, 
contained a large quantity of hippuric acid, &c. A very powerful ca¬ 
valry horse, seven years old, and fed upon hay, oats, and straw, passed 
a brownish-yellow, very alkaline urine, which contained only a small 
amount of earthy carbonates ; the same horse, when fed upon oats and 
straw, without hay, discharged urine which was very turbid from the 
presence of earthy carbonates, whose reaction was scarcely alkaline, and 
which, when filtered, did not effervesce with acids. 

The urine of cattle has been frequently analyzed by Boussingault and 
v. Bibra. On examining it shortly after its discharge, I have always 
found it clear, of a bitter taste, a pale-yellow color, and with a strong 
alkaline reaction : it contains much sulphate and bicarbonate of j)otash 
and magnesia, but very little lime ; according to Boussingault, it con¬ 
tains no phosphates, very little chloride of sodium, but on the other 
hand, a large amount of lactate of potash ; according to v. Bibra, the 
quantities of urea and hippurato of potash arc liable to great variations, 
even ivhen the feeding and e,^cterniil conditions remain unchanged. I 
have always found oxalate of lime in the sediment, but, like Boussin¬ 
gault, I have never been able to detect amraoniacal salts in the fresh 
urine of oxen. This aHne generally contains from 8 to 0{) of solid con¬ 
stituents, of which from 1*8 to I*!)}- are urea. The hippuric acid varied, 
according to v. Bibra, from O’OS to l’20g. Bouseingault found free 
carbonic acid gas in it, in addition to alkaline bicarbonates. 

The urine q/ calves differs very much from that of cattle, and approxi¬ 
mates more in its composition to *the allantoic fluid 6f the foetus. It 
appears from the investigations of Braconnot and WiJhlor,* that the 
urine of calves, as long as they are sucking or are fed on milk, is almost 
colorless, clear, devoid, of odor, of very little taste, and with a strong 
acid reaction, which it does not lose even on evaporation. Wohler’s 
discovery, that allantoine is the principal organic coaastituent of this 
urine, has been already noticed in p. 162 of the first volume. Accord¬ 
ing to *W6hler, it appears, further, to contain li^ea and likewise uric 
acid, in the same proportions as they occur in normal human urine; 
hippuric acid, on the other hand, cannot be discovered in it. In con¬ 
tains a very considerable amount of phosphate of magnesia and of the 
potash salts, but only very small quantities of the phosphates, sulphates, 
and soda salts. Braconnot also found in calves’ urine an organic matter 

• Nachr. d. k. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen. 1849. No. 5, S. 01-64. 
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whicli was soluble in alcohol, precipitable by tannic acid, dissolved on 
boiling, but again separated on cooling. Lastly, this secretion does not 
contain even Ig of solid conHituents; according to Braconnot, they 
amount to 0*628. 

The allantoM jiuid of the foetal calf has, as yet, only been carefally 
analyzed by Lassigne from his observations, it seems to possess pre¬ 
cisely the same properties and the same compositiem as the urine of the 
calf, while still living on milk. 

We have already mentioned that the urine of rabbits, as well probably, 
as that of other herbivorous animals, becomes acid, and assumes almost 
all the properties of the urine of the carnivora, when these creatures 
have been kept fasting for a long time, or have been compelled to digest 
animal food. 

Hyraceum appears, from Reichel’s analysis, to be at all events very 
much mixed with the urine of the animal (Hyrax capensis): but from a 
microscopical and chemical examination, to which I exposed a specimen 
of this substance, whose therapeutic value was to be tested, I convinced 
myself that it consists solely of the solid excrement of this creature; I 
found in it the remains of plants and vegetable fibres, together with 
isolated prosenchyma cells and spiral vessels, which rendered it more 
than probable that the vegetable matters had passed through the intes¬ 
tine, and were not either accidentally or intentionally superadded after 
its discharge ; it was only on the outer surface that fragments of the 
skeletons of insects coufd be detected, stamped, as it were, upon it: in 
addition to a very large amount of resinous matters and carbolic acid, 
this mass undoubtedly contained biliary matter; but no urea, or uric, 
or hippuric acid could be discovered. 

The urine of birds, which for the most part forms a whitish invest¬ 
ment to the solid excrements of these apimals, consists essentially of 
urates, and especially of the bi-urates of ammonia and lime; Coindet 
maintains that he has found urea in birds’ urine.' 

The urine of serpents, which is often discharged independently of the 
solid excrement, is. at first pulpy, but soon becomes solid and dry; it 
consists for the most part of alkaline bi-urates, a little urea, and earthy 
phosphates. 

The urine oifrogs is fluid; it contains urea; chloride of sodium, and a 
little phosphate of lime. 

The urine of tortoises has been examined by Magnus, Marchand, and 
myself. (See vol. i. pp. 179 and 193.) I found the urine of Testudo 
greeca to possess the following properties and composition;.when the 
animals had takpn no food for a long period, they discharged (when 
lying on their backs) a very pale yellowish-green clear urine, with a dis¬ 
tinctly acid reaction ;•*' on cooling, it deposited a white sedimenS, which 
redissolved on the application of heat; when they had not fasted for 
a long time previously, they discharged a neutral or faintly alkaline, 
tolerably ‘clear urine, which exhibited no turbidity on cooling- The 
spontaneous sediment dissolves only partly in boiling water, the bi-urates 
o^ ammonia and lime remaining undissolved, while the bi-urate of soda 
dissolved. Thd presence of hippuric acid could always be detected with 
* Xaa. 4s Cliim. et de Phys. 1 Sdr. T. 17, p SOI. 
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great facility in the urine of these animals by either of the methods 
described in vol. i. p. 178. 

Besides urea and the above-named sulfstances, I also found a crystal- 
lizable organic matter, that was insoluble in absolute alcohol, but dis¬ 
solved in alcohol of 82g ; but in consequence of the small quantity in 
■which it occurred, I could not minutely investigate it. Fat -was always 
present in appreciable quantity. The acid sedimentary urine contained 
from 3'014 to 3*584g of solid constituents; the average amount of the 
ash of the solid residue ■was 62*6 g; when burnt white, it contained no 
carbonates, but only phosphates and sulphates with chlorides; it further 
contained more potash than soda compounds. * 

The excrements of insects consist, for the most part, of the remains 
of the tissues which have served them for food, but the^ also contain 
materials which are nowhere else found than in true urine, even when 
no definite organ for the elaboration of this secretion can bo detected in 
them. 

It has long been known that the red excrements of butterflies contain 
a very large amount of alkaline urates, and the fact has been recently 
confirmed by Heller. I have found that the intestinal contents t)f but¬ 
terflies that have been sucking honey often contain free uric acid in very 
beautiful crystals. The red pigment of the excrement is an oily body, 
which, when placed in water, separates in minute drops ; in addition to 
these substances, a little phosphate and oxalate of lime are also present 
in these excrements. ^ * 

In the excrements of caterpillars, vegetable fibre is naturally the pre¬ 
ponderating constituent, but they also contain large quantities of chloro- 
phyllc and starch; the latter is found not only in the globular form, but 
also in the peculiar baton-like, shape? in which it occurs in the Euphor- 
biaceie. These excrements are especially rich ia oxalate of lime, which 
is not produced directly from the ingesta; for I have found them in the 
biliary tubes of caterpHlars. Although the intestinal juices and the 
contents of the stomach of caterpillars have always a very strong alka¬ 
line reaction, the excrements are for the most part neutral, and indeed 
sometimes have an acid reaction. In the latter case, we often find that 
they contain very beautiful crystals of uric acid ; the uric acid, however, 
generally only appears in very small quantity in the excrements of 
caterpillars. Different parts of plants, as, for instance, the spiral 
vessels, may be very distinctly observed in these excrements, which are 
so poor in nitrogen that, as an average of three analyses, I found only 
0’362}{ of this element in the matters discharged by the silkworm, while 
the leaves of Morns nigra contained 4-560§. 

Wo have already spoken, in vol. i. p. 160, of the occurrence of gua¬ 
nine in the excrements of spiders. Seeing that thlfe substance is present 
here as well as in guano, it is not improbable that guanine may also 
occur in the excrements of birds and in those of most insects, especially 
since the researches of Will and Gorup-Besanez* have rendered it pro¬ 
bable that this substance is also present in the green organ of the craw¬ 
fish. 

G-uano, that much-prized article of commerce, which is the product of 
' Gel. Anzeigen. d. k. bair. Ak. di Wiss. 1848. S. 825-828. 
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the slow decomposition of the excrements of certain sea-fowl, has boon 
very frequently analyzed, and has been found to be very variously com¬ 
posed according to the place from whence it was obtained ; its principal 
constituents are guanine, urate of ammonia, oxalate of ammonia, phos¬ 
phate of lime, phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, and oxalate of lime; 
wo likewise find the remains of vegetable substances; and there is one 
variety which contains the most beautiful siliceous shields of infusoria 
pertaining to the Bacillarise. 

We now proceed to the changes which the urine undergoes in disease; 
and we will first notice the characters which are impressed upon the se¬ 
cretion iifc/cwcr, that is to say, in that group of symptoms which accom¬ 
pany almost all acute diseases. Febrile urine is generally more deeply 
colored than usual (being of a red or reddish tint) has a stronger odor, 
a higher specific gravity, and a more decided acid reaction. As long as 
the fever continues, less than the normal quantity of urine is generally 
secreted by the kidneys, and the urine appears concentrated, because 
the diminution of the water of febrile urine is relatively more conside¬ 
rable that the diminution of the solid constituents. 

The constant characters of such urine are the relative and absolute 
diminution of the inorganic salts, and the obvious augmentation of the 
uric acid or urates. The diminution of the salts was always observed 
by Bccquerel and Simon ; it was the latter chemist who first discovered 
that the loss principally fell on the chloride of sodium. Even when 
febrile urine does not deposit the ordinary sediment of urate of soda, it 
is always absolutely and relatively richer in uric acid than other urine. 
The urea is generally somewhat diminished, as Becquerel fii’st demon¬ 
strated ; Simon holding the opposite view. The extractive matters are 
usually somewhat increased. Lactic aci/1 may very often be detected 
with chemical certaintjfcin urine of this nature. 

In contrast to febrile urine Becquerel has distinguished an anoemic 
urine. Such urine, which depends upon a deficiency of blood, and oc¬ 
curs in various forms of debility, contains far less urea and uric acid 
than normal urine*; the diminution of the salts, as compared with the 
quantity usually secreted, is inconsiderable ; the salts are consequently 
increased in relation to the organic matters; moreover, the extractive 
matters only differ slightly from the physiological average. This variety 
of urine is espicially observed after repeated venesections, and in chlo¬ 
rosis. ; 

If we endeavor to name and distinguish the constitution of the urine 
in individual diseases, in accordance with the present condition of patho¬ 
logy, and to collect and arrange the results of the numerous investiga¬ 
tions which have been made on this subject daring the last twenty years, 
we are led to the unexpected and discouraging conclusion, that all our 
knowledge regarding it is alike incomplete and obscure. The innu¬ 
merable analyses of morbid urine have induced many physicians to be¬ 
lieve thaf the study of the character of the urine in diseases was the most 
complete section of pathological chemistry,—an error which has been pro¬ 
mulgated, whether consciously or unconsciously, even bjir chemists. Where 
are we to seek €he reason of a fact at once so mortifying and discourag¬ 
ing to the pathological chemist ? In reply, it may be answered, that 
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there are several grounds on which we might explain the want of success 
which has so frequently attended the most earnest endeavors of numer¬ 
ous able inquirers. It has already been frequently noticed, both here 
and elsewhere, that the methods employed in these investigations were 
not of such a nature as to justify the establishment of those conclusions 
and general propositions which were deduced from the results of the 
analysis; in the methodological introduction to the first volume, we drew 
attention to the errors, and the different causes which have given rise to 
these false deductions. A truly scientific examination of the urine is, 
however, associated with numerous obstacles and difficulties, and failure 
may thus frequently attend our efforts, even when all the methods have 
been employed which present themselves for the prosecution of such an 
important investigation. The object of such inquiries is obviously that 
of ascertaining the general properties of the urine and its especial com¬ 
position in any one definite form of disease ; for the urine, even in health, 
and still more in disease, is of so variable a nature, that in many cases 
it is impossible to determine whether the alterations noticed in its condi¬ 
tion actually arise from a morbid process, or only from incidental influ¬ 
ences. If we carefully observe the changes which often occur in the 
urine in the course of the same day, not merely in typhus or any abnor¬ 
mally developed acute exanthema, but also in inflammations which arc 
running their ordinary course, w e shall clearly see that the urine is 
regulated much more closely in accordance with the transient condition 
of the organism, external influences, and simultaneously manifested 
groups of symptoms, than by the nature of the morbid process.. Thus 
the albumen in the urine in Bright’s disease is considerably diminished, 
and may even almost disappear, if the chronic form of this disease is as¬ 
sociated with an affection giving rise* to' inflammatory fever. The urine 
which is so characteristic of this form of disease,, loses almost all its dis¬ 
tinctive properties, and assumes, both in a qualitative and quantitative 
point of view, the character of inflammatory febrile urine. It appears 
to us, therefore, to be more rational to limit our examination of the com¬ 
position of the urine to certain morbid conditions and individual groups 
of symptoms, and to compare together the.various analytical results thus 
obtained, instead of attempting to extend similar observations to differ¬ 
ent forms of disease. This methocf of proceeding is exemplified in the 
numerous analyses of the urine conducted with such extraordinary per¬ 
severance by Becquerel; for the results of these admirable observations 
prove less that certain groups of diseases are associated with definite 
alterations in the proportions of the solid constituents, than that most 
diseases are attended by very considerable fluctuationswin the composi¬ 
tion of the urine, depending more upon incidental individual phenomena 
than upon any special morbid process. Although the blood may not 
unfrequently undergo more marked changes from secondary causes than 
from any essential, morbid process, it retains a stronger impression of 
these modifications than the urine. This difference may probably depend 
upon the blood preserving the capacity, even in a morbid condition, of 
throwing off effete matters, if not by the kidneys, by some other medium, 
whilst the urine retains everything that may have been incidently gene¬ 
rated in the blood and conveyed to the kidneys. 

But although these and many other relations may have opposed the 
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efforts of inquirers to discover any constantly recurring properties and 
admixtures of the urine in individual acute diseases, it might have been 
hoped that more promising results would have rewarded their labors in 
the case of chronic disorders, where the change of symptoms is' not so 
rapid as in acute forms of disease. But here, too, our expectations are 
not realized, chiefly because the deviations from the ordinary composition 
of the urine are in general more inconsiderable in these conditions than 
the modifications which depend upon purely physiological relations, such 
as the nature of the food and other dietetic relations generally. In 
reply to the question, whether we have actually discovered any distinctive 
characters in the urine of tuberculous, cancerous, or arthritic patients, it 
must be admitted that althoug^umerous conjectures have been suggested 
which bear the semblance of coFording empirical results, we have acquired 
no facts based upon scientific and exact observations. Thus, for instance, 
according to Donnd, the urine in tuberculosis exhibits a viscid mass of 
honey-like consistence after evaporation, when seen under the micro¬ 
scope ; but has not a similar appearance been observed in other urine ? 
According to some observers, arthritic urine is characterized by an 
abundance of uric acid ; according to others, by a deficiency, or even an 
absence, of this constituent. Although this striking discrepancy may 
be referred to the vagueness of the term Arthritis, hnd to an error of 
medical diagnosis, hundreds of instances might be enumerated in which 
results scarcely less discrepant have been established by one and the 
same oDserver. 

We have here enumerated substances which only occur abnormally in 
the urine. Are not these characteristic of individual pathological pro¬ 
cesses ? Albumen, fibrin, oxalate of lime, &c., are not characteristic of 
specific groups of diseases, but mcrdly of individual processes or groups 
of symptoms accompanying disease ; we have already endeavored to show 
the numerous conditions which may influence the transition of albumen 
into the urine, and that those relations may occur in the most various 
forms of disease. The once prevalent idea that albuminuria was a spe¬ 
cific disease, instead of being only a symptom of difierent diseases, is not 
entirely exploded. 

But there likewise exist abnormal substances in the urine, which 
differ so widely from the substances commonly contained in that fluid, 
or in the anim'al Prganism generally—as, for instance, red, green, and 
blue pigments, crystalline and xanthine—that they would appear to indi¬ 
cate the existence of some definite pathological process or some specific 
form of disease. Such may indeed be the case, but all whC have ob¬ 
served the occuwence of these matters must be aware that none of these 
rarely observed substances have been found to appertain to any special 
form of disease. ” 

Amidst the confusion which prevailed in pathological diemistry as to 
the composition of the urine in special diseases, the ingenious idea sug¬ 
gested itself to certain inquirers of inventing entirely new diseases in 
accordance with the constitution of the urine, and the nature and (quan¬ 
tity of the various substances which it contains, instead of determining 
the,composition of the urine with reference to the disease. These dis¬ 
eases were named the uric and oxalic acid diatheses, the urea diathesis, 
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&c. Observers thus fell into the same errors of which the older physi¬ 
cians had been accused ; namely, that of classifying diseases in accord¬ 
ance with individual symptoms, instead of grouping them in natural 
families based upon distinct processes rather than symptoms. As we 
have already frequently expressed our dissent from the assumption of 
any such diatheses, it would be superduous again to revert to the subject. 
But, in opposition!'to this, it might be. asked, is not diabetes mellitus a 
diathesis ? and is it not generally assumed to be a special disease ? Ac¬ 
cording to our view, this phenomenon is only a symptom, standing in a 
causal connection with a definite series of symptoms, in the same manner 
as many other symptoms are also associated with their respective pheno¬ 
mena. Thus, if in consequence of any anomaly in the metamorphosis 
of animal matter, from a mechanical or ‘physiological obstruction, the 
conversion of the sugar in the blood should be impeded, it will be very 
rapidly separated by the kidneys, as Bernard, Kersting, and myself 
have proved by direct experiments ; this separation cannot, however, be 
effected, as we have already seen in experiments on animals, without the 
abstraction of a large, quantity of water; the blood becomes poor in 
water, and hence arises the thirst, the suppressed cutaneous transpira¬ 
tion, and the parchment-like skin of diabetic patients. We almost in¬ 
variably find, on examining the bodies of patients who have died from 
diabetes, that certain pathologico-anatomical changes are present; but 
how widely do these differ in character ? As is well known, tubercles 
are frequently present in the lungs in diabetes, and also, in some cases, 
affections of the abdominal organs, the spinal cord, &c. Sugar in the 
urine is therefore as much an incidental, inconstant accompaniment of 
tuberculosis as albumen in the urine is of dropsy ; the former, like the 
latter, seems always associate^ with'definite conditions, such as we have 
endeavored to explain in the case of the albumen present in the urine in 
dropsy, but which we are unable to explain in the case of the sugar con¬ 
tained in the urine in tuberculosis. Dropsy, however, is as much a 
more group of symptoms as tuberculosis ; and we must leave it to a fu¬ 
ture era in medicine to classify diseases in families and species according 
to definitely expressed chemico-and physico-physiological processes, in¬ 
stead of grouping them according to individual pathologico-anatomical 
or chemical characteristics. * 

After our remarks upon the constitution of the urine iff the recognized 
groups of disease, we think it would be superfluous to enter upon the 
further consideration of the properties and composition of the urine, or 
the changes which this fluid experiences in every individual disease ; for 
we have already, as far as the present state of science permitted, classi¬ 
fied the alterations occurring in the morbid urine, in accordance with 
chemical modes of arrangement. We must leave this subject for the 
present, trusting that the attempts which will bo made in this volume to 
discover the physiological processes in the healthy and diseased animal 
organism from the positive results of physical and chemical investi¬ 
gations of the anim^ tissues and juices, may contribute towards the 
establishment of definite characteristics of the urine as a means of classi¬ 
fying families and groups of diseases. 

Owing to,the. want of systematic investigation of normal and abnor- 
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mal urine, and the inconsiderable progress made in organico-chemical 
analyses, a very high value was formerly attached to the analyses of 
urinary concretions, and of calculi generally. When considered from a 
scientific and pathological point of view, we are as unable to admit the 
idea of a Lithiasis as of the above-mentioned diatheses; it lies entirely 
beyond the scope of our inquiries. Moreover, the little that admits of 
being said regarding the formation of these concretions may be readily 
inferred from the observations we have already made in reference to 
urinary fermentation. (See p. 123.) The analysis of these concretions 
falls either entirely within the department of inorganic chemistry, or 
will be found in the descriptions of the methods of zoo-chemical in¬ 
vestigation, considered, in different parts of this work.* Those who are 
familiar with zoo-chemistry need hardly be referred to the copious mono¬ 
graphs on urinary calculi with which our literature aboimds. But if the 
practical physician should in this case, as probably in many others, be 
disappointed in not finding in these volumes all that he had been led to 
anticipate from the importance attached to the facts derived from patho- 
logico-chemical inquiry, he must' remember that the newly-sown seed 
cannot at once blossom and bear fruit, and that years must pass before 
the anticipated harvest can be reaped. Truly scientific, physiological, 
and pathological results can only bo deduced from the study of physio¬ 
logical processes, of which we propose to treat in this volume. 

Wc ought, indeed, in accordance with the entire plan of this work, to 
enter 'fully both into the consideration of the origin of 4he urinary con¬ 
stituents and the physiological importance of the urinary secretion ; but 
wc abstain from doing so, because the subject here referred to will cither 
bo treated of in our remarks on Ilisto-chemistry (the chemical theory of 
the tissues), or fall so entirely wirtiin the department of the chemical 
and mechanical metamorphosis of matter, that we must defer their con¬ 
sideration until we enter upon the study of that subject. 


iiisto-citemistry. 

The theory of the chemical nature of the animal tissues is a depart¬ 
ment of physiological chemistry which as yet has been very little culti¬ 
vated ; and the reasons of this unsatisfactory state of our knowledge are 
too obvious tOcrequire any detailed exposition. Wo will, therefore, 
simply observe, that the most important obstacle to the chemical investi¬ 
gation of the tissues is, that their elements are too intimately combined 
or associated with one another to admit of their being prepared for che¬ 
mical analysis by a previous mechanical separation. This separation of 
the various elementary tissues which arc deposited among, penetrate 
between, and envelope one another, is rendered the more difficult by the 
circumstance that with scarcely an exception they are equally insoluble 
in the ordinary Indifferent menstrua employed by chemists. If we have 
recourse to the stronger or more energetic solvents, as for instance, acids 
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or alkalies, we have seldom anj assurance that the dissolved substance 
is the (otherwise) unchanged histological element, and that the portion 
remaining undissolved is in reality a simple chemically pure material; 
indeed, in the majority of cases, there cannot be a doubt that the che¬ 
mical constitution of the tissue on which we are experimenting is entirely 
changed by such reagents. 

Various means have been attempted with the view of submitting the 
animal tissues to chemical investigation. The hrst analyses, having any 
claim to accuracy, had for their object the determination of the elemen¬ 
tary composition ; in the Giessen laboratory, Scherer, and subsequently 
others of Liebig’s pupils, instituted elementary analyses of several of the 
tissues, after purifying them by means of the ordinary indifferent men¬ 
strua from any soluble admixtures that might be present. If in the 
present advanced state of our knowledge we are compelled to regard 
such analyses as irrational, since many of the analyzed tissues, which 
were then considered by histologists to be simple, may be now seen by 
the most superficial microscopic examination to be composed of various 
morphological elements, yet such investigations must bo considered as 
fully equal to the requirements of science at that date. Chemists were 
then attaching a high value to the existence of protein, and were striving 
to ascertain the metamorphoses which it underwent in its conversion into 
the tissues, and the relations that existed betAveen the chemical constitu¬ 
tion of the individual tissues, and the composition of the main constitu¬ 
ents of the blood. Moreover, a special value should be attached to these 
analyses from the circumstance that they form the earliest foundation 
for the construction, of the statistical method, which in the hands of 
Liebig and others has proved so important an adjunct to chemical phy¬ 
siology (see vol. i. p. 27). Wp shoilld, however, bo falling into great 
error if avc were to regard the results of these analyses as strictly accu¬ 
rate expressions of the composition of the tissues in question. The sub¬ 
cutaneous cellular tissue, tendon, horn, &c., are not elementary tissues; 
for they are composed of various morphological elements, combined 
together in varying quantities. 

This fact induced Mulder to decompose, by means of acid or alkaline 
solvents, even those tissues which were regarded by histologists as simple; 
and to attempt to deduce conclusions regarding the morphological 
arrangement of the various elements or the chemical cori?l)osition of the 
original object from the nature of the products of decomposition, by 
tracing these backwards to their origin. In this manner hair, horn, the 
nails, toi’toise-shcll, clastic tissue, &c., were examined either by himself 
or under his superintendence. Although these investigations led to many 
interesting results, they did not yield to histologists the information that 
was expected; for independently of the circmnstai/ce that the substances 
which were examined were not sufficiently defined in their character, and 
were unfit for an accurate chemical investigation, or even for an exact 
elementary analysis, the method itself was as imperfect as that to which 
we previously referred; too little importance was attached to morpholo¬ 
gically different constituents of tissues, and hence this method yielded 
strikingly similar or identical results for very differently constructed (or 
mechanically composed) objects,—-a circumstance which must invalidate 
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the claim of the chemical analysis to accuracy, and which was itself in 
part based on the attempt to establish a more intimate ideal connection 
between the results of the elementary analyses and the hypothetical 
formula of the yet more hypothetical protein. 

Mulder himself was by no means unconscious of the imperfections of 
this method, and endeavored in union with Bonders to approach this 
somewhat inaccessible department of science in a totally opposite direc¬ 
tion. The tissues to be examined were exposed to the action of various 
chemical reagents, and the changes which their texture underwent were 
observed under the microscope, with the view of deducing from them con¬ 
clusions regarding the differences in chemical constitution. This course 
was, however, first adopted by J. Muller, who was led by it to several 
results of much value in relation to physiology and general anatomy. 
Several observers followed with more or less success the path which he 
had thus marked out; but their investigations (unfortunately for us) had 
reference more to the histofogical than to the chemical side of the 
inquiry. Histology has already .derived the most important aid from 
this method, since the reagents which we apply to microscopical prepa¬ 
rations are no longer limited to dilute acetic acid, tincture of iodine, or, 
at most, perhaps a little ammonia. It was by means of microscopico- 
chemical analysis that the structure of the different horny tissues was 
first clearly exhibited; who could formerly have established with such 
precision that nails, cows’ horn, and whalebone are composed of aggre¬ 
gation^ of individual cells, from the most careful tracing of their develop¬ 
mental history ? Would the axis-cylinder of the nerve-fibres have 
remained so long unperccived, or at all events a subject of doubt, if at 
an earlier period we had been more familiar with micro-chemical investi¬ 
gations? Chemical appliances have oft eji afibrded most imi')ortant ser¬ 
vice to histology, even jyhen not promoting our knowledge of the che¬ 
mical constituents of the tissues. Wo shall, therefore, be warranted in 
assuming that the progress of histo-chcraical inquiry will be satisfactory, 
when micro-chemical investigation is directed and regulated by the results 
of micro-chemical analyses; the micro-chemical relations of a tissue 
serve to indicate the course that must be pursued in order to lead to a 
successful investigation of the chemical constituents of the ti.ssue, and of 
its composition. 

These are, als wm conceive, the points of view from which, in the exist¬ 
ing state of science, histo-chemistry ought to be investigated; and in 
accordance with these ideas, we have attempted to give a sketch of the 
mode in which it should be treated. 

We need harj||ly remark, in connection with these histological objects, 
that the chemist has to deal solely with the elementary tissues; for the 
coarser or finer admixture of cells, fibres^* &c., which we find congregated 
even in the tissues still deemed simple by many histologists, cannot in 
themselves constitute the object of a chemical investigation ; we should, 
for instance, regard it as altogether inexpedient to devote special sec¬ 
tions of this volume to the consideration of the smooth muscular fibres of 
the intestine, the eontractile tissue of the tunica darto$, the middle 
arbmal coat, &©. We know that these tissues are composed of very 
vawSus histologieal elements, and that there occur in them, interwoven 
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in many forms and proportions, fibres of connective tissue and nucleated 
fibres, or ordinary elastic tissue, with the fibre-cells which are common 
to all contractile organs. The admirable inquiries of Kblliker have 
indeed shown us that these fibre-cells constitute the most essential 
element in all the contractile tissdcs, and his results have been almost as 
decisively confirmed by chemical investigation as by the certain physio- 
logico-physical test of magnetic electricity. Hence we should not regard 
the middle arterial coat, or even the walls of the bloodvessels themselves, 
as subjects for histo-chemical research, but W'e should rather attempt to 
ascertain, under the head of “fibre-cells,” the chemical character of the 
substance that is common, and at the same time peculiar, to all contrac¬ 
tile tissues. At the present day it would be highly inexpedient to devote 
special sections to the chemical constituents of the eye, the chemical con¬ 
stitution of the brain, &c. We are, however, as yet unable to limit 
histo-chemistry very strictly to the consideration of the pure elementary 
tissues, for we must still speak of nervous tissue, of the striped muscular 
tissue, &c., although very different morphological and chemical elements 
are associated in them; for unfortunately, we have not yet, made suflB- 
cient progress to enable us properly to distinguish from one another the 
elementary parts of these compound tissues, and we are consequently - 
obliged to limit histo-chemistry to the mere determination of the chemi¬ 
cal characteristics of the morphological elements of the tissues. 

Although every one who directs his attention to histo-chemistry must 
be familiar with the normal histological charactei's of the tissues^ and 
although every one who would propose engaging in histological investi¬ 
gations must be thoroughly familiar with the present state of general 
anatomy, we have notwithstanding deemed it expedient to introduce a 
sketch, short though it may be, of t^^e conformation of the individual 
tissues. In accordance with this view', we have endeavored to indicate, 
in the shortest possible terms, the morphological relations of each 
elementary tissue, its admixture with other textural elements, and its 
occurrence in the various organs of the animal body. 

^Vhi]e it cannot be denied that chemical investigations of the tissues, 
if they are to lead to any valuable result, must be intimately associated 
with histological examinations, so on the other hand the first step to¬ 
wards a chemical recognition of the textural elements can only be taken 
through the aid of micro-chemical reactions. We will, therefore, begin 
the consideration of “histo-chemistry proper,” with a description of the 
changes which we observe with the microscope in the texture of each 
tissue after the application of various reagents, limiting ourselves, for 
the most part, to the results obtained by personal observation. There 
is no department of physical science in which personaPobservation is 
more necessary for the purpose of forming a correct judgment than in 
micro-chemistry. Our judgment regarding surrounding (mjects or phe¬ 
nomena, of which we obtain cognizance only through the sense of sight, 
is exposed to numerous sources of error: we know that in making ob-' 
servations with the microscope we are deprived of many aids which, 
under other circumstances, would assist us in forming our opinion.re¬ 
garding the objects we perceive, and we especially miss this assistanpe 
in forming our judgment regarding the changes which microscopical 
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objects undergo under the influence of chemical reagents; thus, for 
example, many histological elements swell and become as imperceptible 
to the eye as if they were actually dissolved, whilst in reality they are 
simply reduced by the reagent to a gelatinous condition in which their 
refractive power corresponds with that of the surrounding fluid; and it 
not unfrequently happens that the membrane or fibre that had become 
invisible may be again brought into view by repeated washing with 
water, or by careful saturation of the acid or base that had been em¬ 
ployed, thus affording evidence that it had not been dissolved in the re¬ 
agent. After the application of other reagents, parts often become 
visible which previously could not be perceived ; it is then often impos¬ 
sible to distinguish whether these objects actually existed previously 
and were only very transparent, or whether they were produced by the 
application of the reagent. In such cases it is often impossible to arrive 
at any certain conclusion ; we know, for instance, that histologists are 
not yet fully agreed as to ihe nuclei which appear so abundantly in 
the corpuscles of frogs’ blood that has stood for some time, some main¬ 
taining that they exist preformed in the fresh circulating blood, and 
others holding the opposite view. 

Again, many reagents induce coagulation of the intestinal juice in 
mixed tissues, and m this way not only obscure the form, but occasion 
such contractions and alterations of outline of one or other of the parts, 
that it often becomes extremely difficult to distinguish to which of the 
tissues that are thus intermingled the filaments or granules, that are 
observed, belong. These, and similar relations, make it extremely dif¬ 
ficult to form a judgment regarding the effect of the action of chemical 
reagents on the tissues, and, indeed, often render it impossible to arrive 
at any definite result. We mighty a dduce many examples of apparently 
very simple questions regarding which* the best histologists are even 
now at variance (as, for instance, whether nucleoli are or are not con¬ 
tained in the nuclei of certain cells, and whether these nucleoli, when 
they are unquestionably present, consist of fat or of some other matter). 
To show that we have not overrated the difficulties of micro-chemical * 
investigation, are there not many«who even now deny the pre-existence 
of an axis-cylinder in the nerve-tubes ? and do we not find such distin¬ 
guished observers as Mulder and Donders holding the apparently very 
erroneous view that the axis-cylinder visible within nerve-tubes that 
have undergone change consists essentially of fat ? 

It is hardly necessary to remark that perfect familiarity with the 
microscope, and an accurate acquaintance with all the auxiliaries em¬ 
ployed in its use, and with all its sources of fallacy, are indispensably 
requisite for the successful pursuit of micro-chemical investigations. 
The various means of checking error which have been recommended by 
such experienced observers as Jul. Vogel,’ Schleiden,® Hugo Mohl,® 
Purkinje,^ and others, in ordinary microscopical inquiries, are required 
in a still higher degree in micro-chemical researches. 

* Anleitung s. Gebrauclt des Mikroskops u. s. w. Leipz. 1841. 

^ Botanik, Methodol. Einleitung. Le^z. 1849. 

■. • Miktographie u. a. w. Tttbingen, 1846. 

* Wagper’a HandwSrterb. d. Physiol. Bd. 2, S. 411-448. 
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It must ftlso be borne in mind that the application of chemical re* 
agents demands the observance of many precautions, the necessity of 
which has been only recently perceived. Formerly it was the ordinary 
practice to allow the chemicaF reagent to flow on the microscopic pre¬ 
paration, and to observe its direct action on the morphological elements 
of the object under examination. Bonders* has, however, correctly 
shown that it is very often necessary to submit the tissue we may be 
examining to the prolonged action of the chemical reagent—an action 
not merely of hours but of days. We regard both modes of proceeding 
as absolutely necessary for an accurate examination. In association 
with Mcsserschmidt,* I long ago directed attention to the fact, that even 
in objects which are easily penetrated—as, for instance, pus—the solu¬ 
tion of the chemical reagent only very gradually makes its way into the 
mass of the object, and acts very unequally on the parts that are dif¬ 
ferently situated; and consequently that the microscopical appearance 
may often give occasion to very different interpretations. Hence Bonders 
especially recommends that the tissues should not be submitted to mi¬ 
croscopical investigation until they have been exposed for a longer or 
shorter j)oriod to the action of the chemical agent in a somewhat dis¬ 
entangled or carefully prepared state. In this way the final result of the 
action may be much better observed than by any other means, and the 
altered parts are seen with perfect clearness. In the meanwhile, although 
the result may be sufiBciently obvious, it may often be far from easy to 
decide in what manner the change bas been brought about, andVhat 
parts especially undergo solution, contraction, or gelatinization. If we 
merely observe such preparations without tracing the action of the 
chemical reagent upon them under the microscope, we soon see how 
readily we may fall into error^ Hence in every case it is expedient 
when examining a preparation, at the same timc,to observe the direct 
action of the same reagent on it. In the latter proceeding there are 
various means by which we may be assisted in accurately observing the 
direct action of the chemical reagent; thus, for instance, Ilenle recom- 
* mends that a hair should be introduced between the slide on which the 
object is placed and its cover, in order to regulate the flow of the test- 
solution, and to retard its action on the preparation, which is often ex¬ 
tremely rapid ; linen or cotton threads may often be more conveniently 
used, provided they are not affected by the reagent. Oifo’s own expe¬ 
rience is, however, a better guide than any -written directions in success¬ 
fully carrying out experiments of this kind. 

Another point of much importance in micro-chemical researches, 
which .has been often neglected even in recent times, %pd which has 
been strongly insisted upon by Bonders and myself, is attention to the 
strength of the solutions employed in micro-chemistry. A disregard of 
this rule frequently led in earlier times to the most discrepant state¬ 
ments regarding the action of various reagents on blood and pus-cor¬ 
puscles, and at the present day we may possibly ascribe to the same 
cause the verjr different assertions that have been made regarding the 
action of various chemical matters on certain tissues. We shall pre¬ 
sently see, for instance, what different effects are produced on muscular 

' Hollandische Beitrage. 1846, S. 39. * Arch. f. physiol. Bd. 1, S. 226. 
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tissue by extremelv dilute, moderately dilute, and concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and vphat different consequences result from the am)lication 
of alkaline solutions of various strengths to similar objects. _ Whilst the 
chemist throws together organized parts, crashes the organic mass in a 
mortar, and then most laboriouslj attempts to £sh out the^ indiridual 
constituents, always, however, carefully paying attention to bis chemical 
reagents, and the manner in which they should be applied, the micro- 
chemical inquirer has often followed a totally opposite course ; he may 
bare observed the alterations in form which the object has undergone, 
while he has not sufficiently attended to the nature of the chemical re¬ 
agents he has employed; indeed, they sometimes seem to be selected 
at hap-hazard, and are of such a nature that they cannot lead to chemi¬ 
cally serviceable results, their application being so irrational in a che¬ 
mical point of view that, let their action be what it may, no conclusive 
results can be expected from them. These remarks lead ns to another 
point in micro-chemical analysis, to which we should pay the most serious 
attention, and by the neglect of which we lose many most important 
results. 

It is obvious that micro-chemical reagents should be applied for other 
purposes than merely for the object of studying the changes of form 
which the elementary tissues undergo, and of investigating their minute 
structure, or of determining whether this or that histological element be 
the ^nore nearly allied to that hypothetical substance, protein, or whether 
it rather falls into the very vague category of “ gclatigenous tissue,” or 
whether it be altogether different from eitner. Micro-chemical investi¬ 
gation must be pursued with the same aims as every other chemical 
manipulation, that is to say, it must be directed to the elucidation of 
the chemical constitution of the* object under consideration, and must 
indicate the directioa to be followed in our advance towards the goal of 
our inquiries. But this point will not be attained as long as wo content 
ourselves with employing this or that reagent at random, and are satis¬ 
fied with observing the alteration of form which it induces, and with as¬ 
certaining in what group of chemical substances this or that part of a* 
tissue should be classed. Micro-chemistry must rather furnish us with 
the means of extracting from the tissue to be examined one chemical 
constituent after another, and of‘thus rendering them more accessible 
to further cliemical investigation. We believe that the following pages 
present some striking illustrations of the advantages of this application 
of micro-chemistry, which has first indicated the method of investigating 
the chemical nature of the textures by the separation of the less essential 
parts interwowen with them ; it will thus throw some light on the con¬ 
stitution of parts like the brain, which have hitherto defied all the efforts 
of pure analysis. * 

If we glance at the somewhat numeroqs micro-chemical reactions 
which have been observed in the different tissues, we shall find that they 
have rather excited our hopes than fulfilled our expectations. The large 
number of reagents often scarcely differing in their actions, and their 
unsystematic accumulation, show clearly enough that this branch of 
•eicnoe ha» Ss yet been little cultivated, and is but ill adapted to lead us to 
any explanatory facts. But the cause of the unsatisfactory nature of the 
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efforts hitherto made to advance histo-chemistry by means of micro¬ 
chemical experiments, is to be referred less to the inefficiency of our 
micro-chemical agents, than to the imperfect development of general zoo- 
cbemktry or the theory of the animal substrata. We cannot, however, 
hope to make great or brilliant progress in the chemical knowledge of the 
tissues until chemists shall hare succeeded in throwing light upon the 
protein bodies, until better analytical methods are discovered for the 
distinction and separation of these widely differing, although in some 
respect^ analogous substances, or until some more reliable methods can 
be adopted for the establishment of less hypothetical formulae than those 
hitherto employed—as, for instance, in the case of albuminous substances. 
The protein hypothesis has frequently served as the npSrov ^>eu3o(; for 
giving scope to hazardous conjectures on the nature and formation of the 
tissues, as well as on the entire metamorphosis of matter in the animal 
body. We have, therefore, abstained as far as possible from giving the 
artificial formulae and equations by which it has been attempted to exhibit 
an ideal connection between the composition of the different tissues and 
their origin and metamorphosis, since it appears to us that science in 
its present undeveloped state more especially demands caution in the in¬ 
dulgence of fanciful hypotheses. A cautious reserve in this respect is 
more especially called for from those pathologists who imagine that a 
pathological histo-chemistry may be hurriedly built up on a few insecure 
props, and who have obscured the few exact chemical facts whiqh we 
possess regarding morbid tissues with their own nebulous hypotheses. 

If, however, we could extend to histo-chemistry our inherent tendency 
to general abstractions, we may consider the general proposition (laid 
down in vol. i. p. 36), that the physiological importance of a substance is 
dependent on its chemical constitution* as being equally well established, 
in so far as our experience goes, in regard to the tissues ; for we merely 
express the simple result of positive experience, and the inductions de¬ 
duced therefrom, when we assert that the chemical nature of the tissues 
. invariably corresponds with their functions. It has been long known 
that those tissues which are of service in the animal body almost solely 
from their physical properties (their hardness, toughness, elasticity, &c.), 
contain as their most essential basis a substance which on boiling yields 
gelatin; we further know that those textural elements which are remark¬ 
able for a high degree of elasticity, as the nucleated fibres'of connective 
tissue and the true elastic tissue, present a perfectly similar chemical re¬ 
lation ; and as we gradually develops the subject of histo-chemistry, we 
shall have convincing evidence that those tissues which exhibit special 
vital activity—those, namely, which, in addition to a slight but very per¬ 
fect elasticity (Ed. Weber), possess the power of contracting in conse¬ 
quence of certain influences transmitted through the nerves—contain as 
a matrix and essential con#tituent, one and the same substance, muscle- 
fibrin or syntonin; here we must place the fibre-cells of those tissues 
which are specially known as “contractile,” and of smooth muscle, 
and the cylindrical fibres of striped muscle. The arrangement and the 
chemical character of the substrata constituting the nervous system, con¬ 
firm rather than oppose the above proposition, and afford a new proof 
that the material substrata of the tissues arc always constructed in che¬ 
mical conformity with their vital functions. 
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There is one more circumstance which must not be left altogether un¬ 
noticed, and which probably stands in a nearer connection with the above 
subject than might at first sight be supposed; we refer to the fluids per¬ 
meating and bathing the tissues. We have already seen that* there are 
great differences in the chemical character and composition of the fluids 
moistening the different classes of tissues, the peculiarities of the fluid 
being apparently closely connected with the chemical constitution of 
each individual tissue. We find, for instance, that the lower elementary 
tissues, such as exert a mere physico-mechanical action, arc moistened 
by a fluid which scarcely differs from the serum of the blood, and in 
general closely resembles the transudations described in this volume. 
On the other hand, the tissues which are capable of a vital contrac¬ 
tion, and, consequently, the fibre-cells and muscular-fibres are sur¬ 
rounded by a fluid which is altogether different from an ordinary transu¬ 
dation ; in the first place this fluid is distinguished, in all contractile 
tissues without exception, by the presence of a certain amount of free 
acid; further, the phosphates and potash-salts predominate here over the 
chlorides and soda-salts (which preponderate in the transudations); and, 
lastly, there occur in this fluid a number of substances which, hitherto 
at least, have not been recognized in the blood and transudations. It 
may probably depend upon the different modes of action of the fibre-cells 
(in the contractile tissues and in smooth muscles) and of the muscular 
fibres (in the striped muscles), that the acid interstitial juice in the former 
case always contains casein with albumen, whilst, in the latter case, it 
contains no casein, but several other substanpes peculiar to itself alone. 
Unfortunately these relations afford us as yet mere points of view from 
which we may get glimpses of the connection between the chemical com¬ 
position and the function of the tissues, or at most a few new advanced 
points from which wewnay hope by further investigations to promote the 
physiology of the animal tissues. 

The preceding remarks will sufficiently elucidate the course which we 
intend to pursue in treating of the chemical relations of the animal ele- . 
mentary tissues. “We first notice the micro-chemical reactions. In the 
present very imperfect state of micro-chemistry a logical arrangement 
and subdivision of these reagents iji out of the question, and hence their 
number is far greater than it would otherwise be. Althoifgh many of 
these reagents act in a very analogous manner, and others again do not 
yield very definite results, we shall, nevertheless mention them in detail, 
as we are of opinion that in a rapidly advancing and comparatively new 
department of science every fact, however unimportant, should be re¬ 
tained, since w« do not know what significance it may subsequently attain. 
Moreover, no accumulation of facta can do harm. 

Basing our remains for the most part on the micro-chemical reactions, 
we shall next proceed to the investigation •£ the chemical properties 
and composition of the individual substances which may be extracted or 
isolated from the tissues, without any essential change in their composi¬ 
tion. We shall then notice the parenchymatous juices which permeate 
the tissues, provided they exhibit any peculiar chemical relations. With¬ 
out entering deeply into the purely physiological relations of the indi¬ 
vidual tissues', we shall then consider the question whether anything defi- 
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nitc, regarding the physiological function of the tissue, can be deduced 
from its chemical constitution, in so far as it is yet known. 

Finally, we shall endeavor, at the conclusion of each subject, to form, 
as it were#fa basis for an introduction to a more general chemical analysis 
from the results obtained by the micro-chemical investigations. If our 
previous remarks on the chemistry of the tissues have failed to demon¬ 
strate the great deficiency of our knowledge in this department, the 
analytical results will afford conclusive evidence that we are still very far 
from being able to clothe histo-chemistry in a rational garb, or to represent 
in a scientific form the morbid changes of the tissues. 


OSSEOUS TISSUE. 

Were we to consider the constitution of osseous tissue only from a 
chemical point of view, without reference to its histological conforma¬ 
tion we should scarcely ai’rive at anything like a correct idea of bone. 
We must, in the first place, bear in mind that this substance which was 
formerly included amongst the simple tissues, has not only a somewhat 
varying, but also a complicated texture, in which, as in the tissues of a 
higher order, vessels and nerves enter, and in which, as in other tiesues, 
nutrient matter (or plasma) and effete materials are met with. Without 
entering minutely into the structure of osseous tissue, we must at all 
events remark that this substance—whether pertaining to the flat or the 
long bones—is penetrated by numerous cavities and canals, which in the 
fresh bone are not empty, and,'in the dry, contain at least the non-vola¬ 
tile constituents of the former contents. These^cavities in the bones 
are not merely those which are perceptible to the naked eye, as for in¬ 
stance, the great medullary canal in the centre of the cylindrical bones, 
and the cellular spaces of the spongy bones, and the nutritions foramina ; 
in addition to these more obvious solutions of continuity, there are two 
different kinds of minute canals, one being much smaller than the 6ther, 
and both perforating the true osseous substance. The larger of these 
sets of tubules, which have an average diameter of O'Oly-005'" (Kblli- 
ker),* and are known as the Havei^ian canals, or canalieuU medullarea, 
form a network in the more compact osseous tissue, and open (1) ex¬ 
ternally on the outer surface of the bone, and (2) internally, on the 
walls of the medullary cavities and spaces. The substance, however, 
which is surrounded by these spaces, is by no means to ’be regarded as 
the matrix of bone—as a perfectly continuous tissue, for we find in it a 
third group of tubules by which the bone is converged into a thoroughly 
porous substance. It is these tubules which were formerly regarded as 
the special morphological elements of osseous tisue, and were known as 
the bone-corpuscles and ductvXi chaleoophori: they are empty spaces, 
which, on examining dried sections of bone under the microscope by 
transmitted light, are such conspicuous objects from their black color, 


* Mikroak. Anal. Bd. 2, S. 278. 
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or rather their opacity. These elongated lenticular bone cavities, which 
have, according to Kolliker,* an average length, breadth, and thickness 
of 0*01"', 0*004"', and 0*008'" respectively, send out innumerable inter¬ 
communicating offshoots (the above mentioned ductuli ehalecophori), and 
convert the matrix of the bones into a most porous material. 

All these cavities, which we find in macerated and dried bones, are 
filled in fresh bones with various tissues and materials which do not per¬ 
tain to the osseous matrix—the true object of chemical examination. 
It is well known that.the large cylindrical cavities of the tubular bones 
are filled with marrow, of which we shall speak presently; this marrow 
is also found in the cancelli of the apophyses of the cylindrical bones, 
and in the cavities of the spongy substance of the flat and short bones, 
but is not contained in the dense cortical substance; hence it docs not 
penetrate into the Haversian canals, which only exist there. While the 
marrow consists of a little connective tissue, and some vessels inter¬ 
mingled with the true medullary matter, the Haversian canals contain 
only bloodvessels and the nerves pertaining to4hem. 

With regard to the bone-corpuscles and their prolongations, it was 
held, until very recently, that, as their name indicated, they consisted 
essentially of calcareous salts, or, at all events, were filled with them. 
This error, which was first exposed by Bruns and Bowman, and after¬ 
wards more fully by Kolliker, was one into which it was the more easy 
to fall, because, on the ono hand, these air-containing spaces refract the 
light in its passage from the osseous matrix into these cavities in such a 
manner that these parts appear perfectly dark in consequence of the 
deviation of the rays, and thus resemble opaque objects, such as we often 
find (in another form) in morbid concretions, and because, on the other 
side, it is only with diflBculty and by a very slow process that these 
empty spaces and passages can be filled with fluids. (The best fluids for 
this purpose are the oils and balsams.) 

Virchow and Bonders, and more recently Hoppe,* have shown the 
extreme probability that these bone-corpuscles and their prolongations « 
are not simple Excavations in the bone, but that they are lined by a 
membrane, by finding thot after the prolonged ebullition of pieces of 
bone (the tegumentary bones of thp sturgeon) the corpuscles, with their 
prolongations, remained perfectly intact after the solution of the matrix. 
Drummond® maintains, as Kolliker hj^ previously done, that a nucleus is 
constantly present in the bone-corpuscles. 

The easiest method of demonstrating that the bone-corpuscles and 
their prolongations are cavities, is to apply a little pure turpentine or 
Canada balsam to the edge of a long thin slip of bone (which, after per¬ 
fect drying, serves the best to exhibit these parts) and to examine it 
under the microscoffe ; we then perceive the dark bone-corpuscles and 
their prolongations very gradually become light, by slowly absorbing the 
turpentine, and thus losing their strong refractive power. 

These minutest cavities or pores do not contain air in the fresh moist 
substance; they must be filled with a fiuid whose refracting power is not 
very diffei^nt from that of the matrix of bone, as is obvious from the in- 

* Mikrosk. Anat. Bd. 2, p. 291. * Aroh. f. pathol. Anat. Bd. 6, S. 17G. 

* Monthlj Journ. of Med. Science. Vol. 14, p. 286. 
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vestigation of fresh or thoroughly moistened osseous tissue; hence a 
deposition of calcareous salts within them is out of the question. No 
examination has as yet been made of the contents of these pores and 
cavities in fresh bones; it must, however, suggest itself to every one, 
that this system of most minute cavities which communicates on all 
sides with the Haversian canals (the vascular cavities of the bones) must 
take up the transudations from the vessels (the nutrient fluid) and 
reconvoy the effete particles in a state of solution into the Haversian 
canals. If we could succeed in collecting the contents of these minute 
tubes in a state of purity (which is by no means impossible), we should 
thus have an opportunity of chemically examining a perfect physiological 
plasma. 

We perceive, from this short notice of the different systems of cavi¬ 
ties which penetrate bone, and of the variety of their contents, that 
even in analyzing bones that have been long and carefully macerated, 
we are dealing with not only the true osseous substance, but with other 
matters, as, for instance, the remains of the contents of the various 
canals, &c. < 

But before proceeding to th^ chemical consideration of the bones, we 
have still to determine the question whether the true matrix (indepen¬ 
dently of the contents of these canals) is a thoroughly homogeneous 
mass, that is to say, whether, morphologically considered, it exhibits a 
perfectly homogeneous continuity, and whether in a chemical ppint of 
view, it can be regarded as a perfectly uniform material, that is to say, 
as a chemical compound of certain proximate constituents. 

The matrix of bones is found on a careful microscopical examination 
to be far from perfectly homogeneous. In the first place, on examining 
well-prepared transverse sections, we perceive a number of concentric 
circles surrounding the section of each Haversiar? canal. These circles 
are true lamellae, varying in thickness from 0‘002 to 0'005"' (Kbjliker).* 
Besides these lamellae connected with the Haversian canals, there is also 
a general system of such plates which correspond to the outer and inner 
surface of the bone, and are parallel to these sur&ces. (Kbiliker’s 
Fundamental Lamellae.) Associated w'ith these and interspersed here 
and there in the interior of the bon^e between the lamellae of the Ha¬ 
versian canals, are isolated groups of parallel lamellae. (Kbiliker’s 
Interstitial Lamellae.) These are most distinctly seen in sections of 
bone that have been carefully treated with dilute hydrochloric acid; but 
they may also be recognized in incinerated bone. But even the indivi¬ 
dual lamellae, independently of the very minute tubules occurring in 
them (the bone-corpuscles with their prolongations), are not by any 
means homogeneous: we remark in them an extremely fine punctated 
appearance, depending on the presence of innumetable pale granules of 
nearly uniform size (according to Kblliker, about 0‘0002'"). Kblliker 
is inclined to regard these granules as identical with the angular cor¬ 
puscles which Tomes found in the fragments of incinerated and crushed 
bone, and he considers it not improbable that the true osseous tissue, or 
the matrix of bone, consists entirely of an intimate admixture of granules 
firmly combined with one another. If this supposition should bo con- 

' Mikrosk. Anat. Bd. 2, S. 288. 
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firmed by further investigations, we could hardly conceive a juxtaposi¬ 
tion of these granules without an intervening substance: and even if 
this view regarding the minute structure of osseous tissue should not be 
confirmed, the granular appearance would always militate against the 
homogeneity of osseous tissue. 

The chemical, like the physical relations of osseous tissue, indicate 
that in the minutest particles of it there is a very intimate blending of 
the textural elements, but not a true mixture (or chemical combination) 
into a homogeneous substance. It may be inferred from the results of 
Hoppe’s experiments, to which we have previously referred, that the 
bone-corpuscles and their prolongations are invested by an albixminous 
membrane insoluble ih boiling water. 

Further, it is an old-established fact that almost all the earthy con¬ 
stituents may be extracted by dilute acids from a bone, without aflecting 
its form, or oven destroying its minute structure ; in the same way the 
form and structure of a bone remain unchanged .when we remove the 
organic matter from it, either by calcination or by careful boiling with 
dilute alkalies. These two facts might at first seem to be in favor of the 
view that the osseous tissue is homogeneous, and that there is an actual 
chemical combination between its organic and inorganic matters; but 
when we consider that the very numerous analyses of bone which have 
been already published do not lead to the inference that there is a 
definite proportion between the organic and inorganic matters, but on 
the contrary, that the proportions vary extremely in accordance with 
the physiological conditions,—and further, when wo bear in njind that 
the cartilage may be removed from bone even by the weakest agents, as 
for instance, by boiling with water in a Papin’s digester, or by an ex¬ 
tremely dilute solution of potash,-^we feel at all events that we have 
grounds for doubting that the matrix of bone is a chemical compound of 
earthy#and organic matters ; and we are strengthened in these doubts by 
observing that the minute points grow pale or entirely disappear in 
osseous substance treated with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

As we have alrtjady spoken, in the first volume, o^ the individual con¬ 
stituents of osseous substance, wo need here only observe in reference 
to its qualitative composition, or ratjier, in reference to that of bones in 
general, that the most essential organic constituents are gelatigenous 
cartilage (vol. i. p. 360) and fat (vol. i. p. 222), while the inorganic are 
phosphate of li|Qe (vol. i. p. 873), phosphate of magnesia (vol. i. p. 3811, 
carbonate of lime (vol. i. p. 378) and fluoride of calcium (vol. i. p. 383). 
In addition to these main constituents, the bones also contain substances 
which must be* regarded as incidental or unessential constituents of 
osseous substance. Thus the alkaline sulphate in Bibra’s cases^ (see 
vol. i. p. 398) should'probably be regarded as for the most part the pro¬ 
duct of the incineration of the bones. With regard to the other soluble 
salts that can be extracted by water or spirit from fresh pulverized bones 
after the removal of their fat, we possess no investigations which enable 
us to decide the question whether the chloride of sodium, carbonate of 
soda, &c., at all events in part peculiar to the matrix of bone, or 

' [See the foot note in page 190.] 
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whether they only belong to the blood which can never be thoroughly 
removed, or to the fluid contents of the bone-corpuscles and their pro¬ 
longations. Precisely the same may be said of the organic substances 
which may bo extracted from pulverized bone by digestion with mere 
water, or more thoroughly (together with the earthy salts) by dilute 
hydrochloric acid. Even the fat which we have enumerated amongst 
the main constituents can only occur in extremely small quantity in the 
matrix of bone. For the small quantity of fat (from 1 to 38) which we 
find in bones that have been as thoroughly as possible cleaned and 
macerated, must be chiefly marrow from the cavities of the spongy por¬ 
tions or the bones, and only a mere trace can arise from the matrix: 
we, moreover, find from the investigations of the most distinguished 
histologists, that the marrow does not pass into the Haversian canals of 
the compact osseous substance. Hence it is only by the analyses of 
bones which have been well macerated and deprived of their fat that wo 
can hope to arrive at any definite conclusion regarding the constitution 
of thu osseous matrix. 

The bone-cartilage, obtained by prolonged digestion with dilute and 
frequently changed hydrochlonc or nitric acid, occurs in its moist state 
as a tolerably elastic, yellowish, translucent substance, which perfectly 
retains the form of the portion of bone from which it was obtained. 
When dried, it becomes very hard, but only slightly brittle. When it 
has been so often extracted with a weak acid solution that the latter no 
longer exhibits any traces of dissolved lime, the cartilage leaves very 
little or a mere trace of ash on incineration. We have already men¬ 
tioned that neither Marchand nor von Bibra could recognize any differ¬ 
ence between the elementary composition of this cartilage and of the 
glutin obtained from it or from tendons or connective tissue. The ana¬ 
lyses of thoroughly pure bone-cartilage and of ghitin coincide so accu¬ 
rately with one another, that notwithstanding their somewhat high .atomic 
weights, we must regard these substances, if not isomeric, at all events, 
as polymeric, although we always find a little sulphur in the former, 
which is absent in the latter. Bibra^ has made the iifteresting observa¬ 
tion, that in fossil bones in which the organic substance is still retained, 
the cartilage is converted into a glulin-like substance or into true glutin. 
After freeing these bones in the ordinary manner from tl^eir earthy con¬ 
stituents, it was found that the residual cArtilage fused at a temperature 
at from 37° to 40° into a thoroughly gelatinous mass, which swelled up 
in water into a trembling jelly. This only took place, according to 
Bibra, in true fossil bones, and not in those which were obtained from 
ancient graves. We shall postpone the description of the characters of 
the cdTtilage which occurs in bones before true ossification takes place, 
till we treat of cartilage generally. Neither Bibfa,* Ragsky,® or any 
other chemists'have found any essential alteration in the cartilage of 
diseased bones ; in all cases the cartilage was converted by boiling with 
water into a substance perfectly similar to glutin. 

As we have already described in considerable detail (in the first vo- 

' Cham. Untersuch. uber die Knochen u. Zahne. 1844, S. 899. *Op. cit. p. 319. 

‘ Rokitansky’s Handb. d. pathol. Anat. Bd. 2, S. 205 [or English Transl. vol. 8, p. 
182] 
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lume) the individual mineral constituents of bones, and the varying 
quantities in which they occur, we shall here merely present the reader 
with a general scheme representing the constitution of compact osseous 
tissue, as deduced from the best analyses : 


Phosphate of lime,.57 

Carbonate of lime,.8 

Fluoride of oaloium,.1 

Phosphate of magnesia.1 

Mineral constituents,.^ . 67 

Cartilage,.•.83 


100 

* 

The fluctuations in the proportions of the individual constituents are 
by no means inconsiderable under different physiological conditions, as 
has been already shown in the first volume. The differences which the 
different bones of one and the same individual exhibit are especially in¬ 
teresting. Von Bibra has especially elucidated this point by the most 
conclusive results. With regard to the proportions between the organic 
and inorganic matters. Bees has, next to Bibra, most distinctly shown that 
the bones of the extremities are in general richer in earths than those of 
the body; of the former the humerus and femur contain somewhat more 
than the other cylindrical bones; the cranial bones contain about the 
same quantity of earths as the cylindrical ones, while the metatarsal and 
metacarpal bones have a closer affinity in this respect to the bones of the 
trunk. The ribs and the clavicles contain on an average rather more 
organic substance than the vertebrae; those of the pelvis approximate 
very closely in this respect with the last-named bones. The carbonate 
of lime appears to be entirely dependent upon the quantity of the phos¬ 
phate of lime in the different healthy bones of the same individual; at 
all events, Bibra found that in the most diverse bones of the same ani- 
m^,!, the carbonate and phosphate of lime always stood in nearly the same 
ratio. Moreover, it would appear from the observations at present in 
our possession, that the quantity of magnesia in the different bones rises 
and falls with that of the phosphate of lime. The short bones always 
contain, according to von Bibra, more fat than the cylindrical bones, 
even where the former have been as" completely as possible freed from 
spongy substance. The quantity of water contained in the bones has 
been made the subject of special investigation by Stark it cannot gene¬ 
rally bo determined with much accuracy, but Stark’s observations show 
that the flat bones contain more water than the cylindrical (probably 
from the former being the more vascular). 

Although the female skeleton is on an average far lightei* than 
that of man, the comparative analyses of the same bones of both sexes 
show very trifling, and, as it would appear, altogether imessential differ¬ 
ences. If we may be allowed to assume (with physicians) the existence 
of a certain predisposition, we wduld say that it would appear from the 
various recorded analyses of morbid bones, that the female bones more 
readily undergo a loss of earthy constituents than male bones, or to 
speak more'^jorrectly, that processes which contribute to the absorption 

• Edin. Med. and Snrg. Jonrn. vol. 163, pp. 808-826. 
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of bone-earth are more frequentlj developed in the female than in the 
male organism. 

It has been found that in man as well as in the other mammalia, and 
in birds, the bones in youth, especially in the human race, contain less 
earthy constituents than those of adults, but that in advanced age, the 
bones are universally richer in earthy or mineral matters (Thiienius, 
Davy, Schreyer, Frerichs,’ von Bibra). We cannot decide from the 
facts in our possession whether the diminution of the earthy matters, 
which has been often observed in the bones of aged persons, is depen¬ 
dent on physiological or pathological causes. Different observers have 
arrived at very different conclusions regarding the ratio of the carbonate 
to the phpsphate of lime at various periods of life. It has been already 
stated (vol. i. p. 879) that I found far more carbonate of lime in propor¬ 
tion to the phosphate in the bones of a new-born child, than in those of 
an adult and of an old man, while von Bibra found on an average far 
less carbonate of lime in the bones of young animals. Moreover, von 
Bibra found rather more phosphate of magnesia in the bones of several 
very young animals than in the corresponding bones of those that were 
older. The period of life exerts, according to Bibra, no essential influ¬ 
ence on the amount of fat in the bones. 

It can hardly be doubted that the food must exercise some influence 
on the constitution of the bones—a view which seems proved, not merely 
by the experiments of Chossat and von Bibra® (referred to in vol.’i. p. 
374), but also more especially by the investigations of the latter ob¬ 
server on the bones of different classes of animals. 

It appears from the numerous investigations of von Bibra and Stark 
on the effects of different kinds of food on the bones of the mammalia^ 
that the amount of cartilage rpmained unaffected, but that essential dif¬ 
ferences were induced in the composition of the jinorganic constituents. 
The bones of the herbivora contain on an average rather more carbonate 
of lime than those of the carnivora ; the bones of the pachydermata 
and cetacea were found to be especially rich in this salt by von Bibra 
(who always used the femur in these comparative analyses). There seems 
to be no perceptible difference in the amount of fat in the bones of the 
carnivora and herbivora ; von Bibra, however, found that the bones of 
horses contained very much more fdt than those of other animals. The 
bones of fat animals usually contain more oily matter than those of lean 
ones, and hence the bones of hybernating animals contain considerably 
more fat before than after their winter-sleep. According to Stark, 
human bones are richer in water than those of any other mammal. 

Von Bibra almost invariably found more bone-earthy in the bones of 
ii'rds 'than in those of mammals. The rasores were the richest in mine¬ 
ral substances (the mean being 75‘8§; in Columbfi Turtur the earthy 
matter rose to 84*3g). The bones of carnivorous birds are generally 
only slightly richer in earthy salts than those of mammals. The ratio 
of the carbonate of lime to the phosphate is generally greater in the 
bones of birds than in those of mammals. There is, on an average, 
rather more fat in the bones of birds than of mammals, and the granivo- 
rous, and especially the aquatic birds, in this respect exceed those living 

> Ann. d. Ch. u. Pbarm, Bd. 48, S. 251. * Op. cit. p. 47. 
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on flesh. According to Stark, the bones of birds contain more water 
than those of mammals. Moreover, the bones of granivorous birds con¬ 
tain rather more silica than other bones. 

Stark has also instituted comparisons between the organic and inor¬ 
ganic substances in the bones of mammals and birds, but his results are 
not in accordance with those of von Bibra. In all probability, the osse¬ 
ous substance had not been perfectly dried in most of Stark’s compara¬ 
tive analyses. 

Our knowledge of the composition of the bones of the amphibia is 
almost entirely due to the labors of von Bibra. These bones con¬ 
tain an average less inorganic matter than those of mammals and birds 
(those of the Salamandrida, for instance, only SSg, and those of the 
frog G3g); moreover, the ratio of the carbonate of lime to the earthy 
constituents generally, is less in the bones of the amphibia than in those 
of the preceding classes. As has been already stated in vol. i. p. 398, 
von Bibra found a considerable quantity of sulphate of soda’ in these 
bones. 

The bones of fishes are poorer in mineral constituents than those of 
any of the preceding classes (the earthy matters varying from 21 to 
.''>7o). Although, with regard to the earthy salts, the carbonate of lime 
appears to a certain extent to rise and fall with the phospliate, no defi¬ 
nite proportion can be detected as existing between them. As in the 
casewof the amphibia, von Bibra found that those bones contained more 
sulphates and fat than those of mammals or birds. According to Stark, 
the bones of fishes contain more water than those of any other animals. 

Notwithstanding the enormous number of analyses of morbid hones 
which have been made by different chemists, very few results with any 
claim to certainty have been obtaired regarding the composition of the 
bones in definite diseases. To this unfortunate circumstance we must in 
a great measure ascribe the difficulties sFhich present themselves in 
diagnosing diseases of the bones during lim, and often even after death, 
if we regard the diseased bone merely as an isolated pathologico-ana- 
tomical specimen. We need only refer to the osteomalacia of children 
(rachitis) and of adults, to the different kinds of osteoporosis, to primi¬ 
tive and consecutive scleroses, to the various osteophytes and ivory-like 
exostoses, &c. It appears to be often difiScult, without a previous know¬ 
ledge of the mode in which the bone-disease was developed, to give a 
decided opinion on its nature, even when it is brought before us as a 
piece of morbid anatomy. We are, moreover, inclined to believe, with¬ 
out in any way criticising the anatomical observations hitherto made in 
connection with diseases of the bones, that the whole subject requires 
further dcvelojimdnt in a pathologico-anatomical point of view. The 
chemist must therefoye be pardoned if (as has more than once happened) 
he should mistake osteoporosis for osteomalacia, if he should regard an 
osteopsathyrosis as softening of the bones, and not as a subdivision of 
osteoporosis; in short, if in many cases he should confound osteoporosis 
with osteomalacia, and rachitis with caries. It is no wonder, then, if in 

> [The editor regrets to find that a rather important erratum escaped his notice in 
correcting the page referred to in the text. In line 10 from the top of page 898, read 
“sulphate of in place of “soda.”] 
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the analysis of osteoporotic bones we rarely or never ascertain whether 
the rarefaction of the osseous tissue depends upon a simple syphilitic, 
arthritic, or tuberculous ostitis, or on an excessive growth of medulla, or 
on simple atrophy of the bony tissue; that is to say, upon the disappear¬ 
ance of the above-mentioned concentric osseous lamellae from the Ha¬ 
versian canals. Nor need we wonder that we are yet so comparatively 
ignorant regarding the chemical constitution of the osteoscleroses; for 
excepting the analyses of Ragsky,* von Bibra,® Schlossberger,® Gerster,^ 
Gruber and Baumert,* 0. Schmidt,® and C. 0. Weber,^ we find very few 
chemical investigations accompanied with a history of the disease under 
which the patient labored. In the absence, therefore, of an accurate his¬ 
tory of the case, we can ascertain very little from our numerous analyses of 
morbid bones, seeing that in the great majority of cases only very unim¬ 
portant diflferences are apparent in the composition of very difi'tfi'ently 
named morbid bones. Moreover, such different methods have been em¬ 
ployed in preparing the bones for analysis, and in conducting the exa¬ 
mination, that the results that ai'c obtained do not admit of comparison. 

On entering upon the special examination of the results of these nu¬ 
merous investigations, we have, first of all, to notice the general propo¬ 
sition enunciated by von Bibra, that in almost all morbid processes impli¬ 
cating the bones, the mineral substances are abstracted from the tissuc 
earlicr and in larger quantity than the organic matter ; and that in 
almost all diseased bones a relative increase of the cartilage is obsepvod. 
The bone-earth is not only earliest separated from already formetri:)one3 
during morbid conditions, but it is also last deposited in the bones after 
the cessation of disease, as, for instance, is seen in the composition of 
the scleroses; for a bone, or a part of a bone, often exhibits the most 
decided physical char*cters of sclcrpsis when, the earthy constituents 
are far below the normal average. It is an error to suppose that in 
sclerotic bones there is more^arthy matter and less cartilage than in 
normal bones. This much only is true, that in consecutive sclerosis, 
that is to say, after osteoporosis or osteomalacia, the bone gradually re¬ 
covers its earthy constituents, although not always to^such a degree as 
to reach the normal proportion between the inorganic and organic mat¬ 
ters. At all events, the analyses of Ragsky and Baumert do not prove 
more than this. 

The cartilage is very rarely affected in morbid bones. Most observers 
have obtained the ordinary glutin from the cartilage of diseased bones. 
(In some cases of very decided rachitic bones both Marchand and I have 
failed to obtain any true glutin.) 

The amount of fat in the bones has only been accurately determined 
in a few cases; but von Bibra’s analyses lead to the inference, that gene¬ 
rally when, in consequenee of disease, a bone has suffered a loss of earthy 
matter, and still more of its cartilage, the quantity of its fat is increased. 

* Rokitanskj’s Handb. d. Pathol. Anat. Bd. 2, S. 201-205 [or English translation, 
VoL 3, pp. 180-182]. 

* Arch. f. phys. Heilk. Bd. 6, S. 287-299. 

» Ibid. Vol. 8, pp. 69-87. « Ibid. VoL 6, pp. 142-14G. 

* Beitrage z. Anat. Physiol, n. s. w. 2 Abth. Prag. 1847. 

* Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. Bd. G1,S. 829. 

’’ Commentatio prsemio ornata. Bonneo, 1851. 
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A very important question forces itself upon our notice in considering 
the diseases of the bones, namely, whether there are constant changes 
in the relative proportiom of the mineral constituente, and especially 
whether, when there is resorption of the hone-earth, the strongly basic 
phosphate of lime is replaced by a less basic salt. Unfortunately most 
of our analyses of morbid bones are not of such a nature as to enable 
us to elicit frou]^ them even a probable answer to this question. How 
seldom, after the bones have been properly prepared for analysis, has it 
been attempted to ascertain the quantity of carbonate of lime in the 
fresh bone, or in the earthy constituents, by the direct determination of 
the carbonic acid! Indeed, in most analyses, the older method of Berze¬ 
lius for the determination of the phosphate of lime has been employed, 
according to which we could never be certain whether we were weighing 
8CaO? SBOg or SCaO.POj. We shall presently notice the reasons why 
this and similar questions are not so easy to answer as might at first 
sight be supposed. It appears, from the analyses in our possession, as 
if the carbonate of lime first diminished and subsequently again in¬ 
creased in a corresponding proportion with the phosphate, in diseases of 
the bones; it is only in osteophytes and new formations of bone that 
we frequently find the carbonate of lime exceeding the normal standard. 

After the preceding observations, it would scarcely seem necessary to 
consider the composition of the bones in reference to the ordinary noso¬ 
logical classifications; we must, however, attempt this course, partly to 
show'^liow deficient our knowledge on this subject is, when we cease to 
be contented with abstract diagnoses or mere nominal designations, and 
attempt a mbre scientific mode of consideration, and partly also to de¬ 
monstrate that unless ■^e implicitly follow the leading maxims afibrded to 
us by pathology, little real advance can be mad^in this department. 

If we follow the method of inquiry at' present pursued in pathology, 
which refers almost all anatomical changes of the tissues and organs to 
a so-called inflammatory process, avo mu^begin by studying the chemi¬ 
cal changes which are coincident with the textural alterations of the 
bones that are induced by an ostitis, a pei’iostitis, disease of the medulla, 
&c. But when we see the results of an ostitis exhibiting themselves in 
various ways, according as it depends on purely local causes or on spe¬ 
cific or general diseases, or as it attacks this or that group of bones, we 
may at all events conclude, d priori, that even where the textural 
changes are nearly the same, the chemical constitution of the altered 
bones need not be similar or even analogous. Thus it is easy to form a 
conception of osteoporoses whose origin might be dependent on such 
different morbid affections that according to the different diseased condi¬ 
tion from which tihey arose, they must have a thoroughly different chemi¬ 
cal composition^i>i|>lthough morphologically they might be extremely 
similar. * This is shown in a certain degree by the analyses which we at 
present possess of osteoporotic bones, although these investigations are 
far from being altogether satisfactory; and seems most decidedly estar- 
Wished in the case of caries. Adopting the view held by morbid anato¬ 
mists, that inflammation of the bones terminates in hypertrophy, we 
have three* kinds of hyperostoses to consider, which morphologically, and 
in part als® chemically, differ from one another, namely, primary sclero¬ 
sis, osteophyte, and exostosis. 
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We possess two analyses, made by Ragsky, of 'primary soleroais^ whose 
occurrence is generally supposed to depend upon the gradual conversion 
into cartilage, and finally into bone, of an exudation within the medul¬ 
lary cavities and the Haversian canals (by which the osseous tissue be¬ 
comes condensed and almost ivory-like) t they do not, however, at all 
indicate an augmentation of the mineral constituents of the bones. 
Eten in true sclerosis there is never an excess of earthy matter in pro¬ 
portion to the organic substance deposited in a bone, and hence, wo can¬ 
not suppose that in primary sclerosis such an augmentation of the mine¬ 
ral substances should occur. When the exudation is transformed into 
osseous substance, this newly formed structure must at first contain less 
mineral matter than true bone, and on this account, as indeed is com¬ 
pletely in hccordance with the analyses, it happens that we often find a 
relative diminution of the earthy matters in sclerotic bones as compared 
with normal osseous tissue. All that we can deduce from our analyses 
of such bones is, that on the one hand their organic basis differs in no 
respect from the ordinary gelatigenous cartilage, and that on the other, 
there is a considerable augmentation of the carbonate of lime in propor¬ 
tion to the phosphate. 

As oateophyte is a now formation of osseous substance on the surface 
of bone, its composition must naturally vary very considerably with the 
length of its existence, that is to say, with the stage of development into 
which it has entered from the period of the original formation of the 
exudation. In the majority of cases both of puerperal and other ’bsteo- 
phytes, it has been found both by Klihn and myself, that there has been 
an excess of organic substance and of carbonate of lime above the normal 
mean. As-in callus (according to Valentin), so also in osteophyte, there 
is more carbonate of lime than jn thoate products which are more similar 
to osseous tissue. No attempt has been made to ascertain whether in the 
early stage the cartilage yield| chondrin on boiling, as is the case in 
callus and bones previous to ossification ; but gelatigenous cartilage is 
cohtained in perfectly ossified osteophytes. 

* ^ The analyses of exostoses lead to the same conclugions as those of 
osteophytes (Lassaigne). 

Osteoporosis, which is a dilatation of the medullary cells, and of the 
Haversian canals, may also be the result of inflammation of the bones, 
since the exudation that is deposited induces a resorption ef the lamellae, 
and consequently a rarefaction of the tissue. But, according to Roki¬ 
tansky, osteoporosis may also result from excessive development of the 
medulla, which then'penetrates the canals, dilates the cavities, and thus 
increases the volume of the affected bone. Finally, osteoporosis may 
arise in consequence of old age or of certain dyserasice (arthritis, syphilis, 
&c.), through simple atrophy with resorption of the laujeilse surrounding the 
canals, and it then yields an extremely brittle product (osteopsathyrosis). 
In the chemical investigation of bones that have undergone rarefaction 
(or expansion) these three conditions must not be overlooked ; in all pre¬ 
vious investigations, however, little or no attention has unfortunately been 
paid to these differences. Analyses of porous bones have shown nothing 
beyond the fact that in general the resorption of the mineral matters of 
fhe bones, even in osteoporosis, proceeds more abundantly than that of 

VOI-. II. 13 
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the cartilage, and that the cavities which have been produced are filled 
sooner or later with fluid fat. It has been inferred from these analyses, 
that the carbonate of lime is resorbed in relatively larger quantities than 
the phosphate ; but it is only in a few analyses that this relation is per¬ 
ceptible, and in these, the nature of the osteoporosis affecting the bone 
is doubtful. Glutin has been found in the cases in which the cartilage 
of such bones was examined for gelatin, and consequently the chemical 
constitution of the organic substance remained unchanged. 

In a chemical point of view, osteomalacia has been more investigated 
than osteoporosis; but here we must distinguish between the ostcomalaci.a 
of childhood, that is to say, rachitis, and the softening of the bones in 
adult life. Yet, notwithstanding the analyses of Marchand,^ von Bibra,* 
Davy, and Ragsky, to which I may add my own,* we are still in igno- 
rance;jof the pathological process and the morbid product of true rachitis. 
Our analyses are only so far accordant, that all agree in assuming that 
rachitis induces a considerable diminution of the mineral constituente of 
the bones, although it still remains to be decided whether this diminution 
may not be in part a relative one, depending merely upon an increase 
of cartilage. The assumption of many pathological anatomists, that the 
rachitic process is connected with true hypertrophy of the bone-cartilage, 
must at the present day be regarded as, to say the least, very impro¬ 
bable ; for when rachitic bones, which have been only moderately mace¬ 
rated and deprived of their fat, are examined in thin sections under the 
microscope, the Haversian canals and lacunae (bone-corpuscles) are not 
found to be filled with organic matter, but are either empty or dilated. 
If we calculate the analysis of an imperfectly macei’ated bone, contain¬ 
ing all its fat (and the gelatinous substance effused into the medullary 
canals) for 100 parts, we shall iiuleed obtain an absolute excess for the 
organic constituents, and a relative deficiency for the inorganic matters; 
but these relations do not prove the existence of hypertrophy of the 
cartilage.* Such a condition can only bo microscopically and chemically 
shown in those rachitic bones which exhibit a tendency to healing through 
sclerosis; an absolute augmentation of the cartilage can be detected only 
in these cases, and not in the highest stage of the special rachitic pro¬ 
cess. Hypertrophy of the cartilage constitutes the basis, not of soften¬ 
ing of the bones, but of ostooscl^osis, more especially when it occurs 
after rachitisf or after osteoporosis. The nature of the cartilage gene¬ 
rally remains altogether unchanged in rachitis; but Marchand and I 
have observed cases of highly developed rachitis, in which no glutin 
could be extracted from the bones,,although after prolonged boiling I 
obtained a slightly gelatinizing substance which yielded some of the re¬ 
actions of chondrin. An exact determination of the relatiqps of the 
earthy constitufntetof rachitic bones is the more important from the 
light which th^ appear to throw on other processes, and on the nature 
of rachitis itself. The carbonate of lime appears from several analyses 
to diminish proportionally to the earthy phosphates, but other analyses 
(as for instance those made by Mafchand and myself) yield a higher 
amount for the carbonate of lime than the normal proportion. Although 
•% , 

* Journ. f. prakt. Chem. Bd. 27, S. 92. •Op. oit. p. 291. 

* SelftaidVs Jabrb. der. ]ges. Med. Bd. S8, S. 280. 
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the phosphate of lime is often much diminished, the rachitic process 
cannot be conditional upon the occurrence of free acid, as has been as¬ 
sumed from a single observation by Marchand. The assumption that 
carbonate of lime is removed from the bones, is controverted not merely 
by the result of analyses, but also by the indifferent behavior of deci¬ 
dedly rachitic bones towards blue litmus. The ash of these bones 
occasionally yields more carbonate of lime than we calculate from the 
direct determination of the carbonic acid in the fresh bones (after 
being merely deprived of their fat); a portion of their lime must 
therefore have been combined with some organic acid, which, however, 
need not necessarily be lactic acid, since a fatty acid or some other 
substance may have been combined with this base. The frequent 
occurrence of free uric acid, lactic acid, and oxalate of lime, in the 
urine of rachitic children, cannot be regarded as affording evidence of 
the existence of a so-called lactic acid diathesis or dyscrasia; we shall 
indeed have occasion to show that the osteomalacia of adults presents 
more grounds for the establishment of such an hypothesis. Whether 
the basic phosphate of lime found in the bones of rachitic patients is 
converted into the f basic salt, is a question which must be decided by 
more exact and direct investigations than any hitherto made. 

The Craniotahes (of Elsasser) is probably nothing but a form of 
rachitis which affects the occipital and parietal bones during the period 
of suckling, and wo should, therefore, make no special reference to it, 
wore it not for the purpose of drawing attention to the admirable’inves¬ 
tigations made by Schlossbergor' on this subject, which may, indeed, 
serve as a model fof all similar inquiries. He ascertained that the of 
mineral substances, which he found to occur in the normal occipital 
bones of healthy children during the* first year of their age, diminished 
to 51^ in the simply attenuated parts of the bone, and to 40 or even to 
28g in the thickened and spongy softened parts; he found that the 
carbonate of lime was present either in a normal quantity, or only 
slightly diminished, and that the cartilage was so far sound that it 
yielded ordinary glutin on boiling, whilst the fat, when compared with 
that in the rachitic bones of children of more advanced age, was not at 
all or very slightly increased. 

The osteornalaida of adults, which undoubtedly depends upon osteo¬ 
porosis accompanied with diminution of volume and a deposition of fluid 
fat in the dilated and newly formed cavities, would appear to bo more 
referable than rachitis to the excessive formation of acid in the organism ; 
but a thorough investigation of the nature of this remarkable disease and 
its products (such as that by Schlossberger on eraniotaljes, to which we 
have already referred) is still wanting. Bostock,® Prbsch,* Bogner,'* 
myself,* von Bibra, Bagsky, Gerster,® C. Schmidt,^'ftnd Weber,® have 
submitted these bones to examination. The earthy constituents of the 
bones are more diminished here than in any of the other bone-diseases 

' Arch, f jphys. Heilk. Bd. 8,^8. 69-87. 

* Medico-Chiriirgical Transactions. Vol. 4, p. 38. 

* Comment, iuaug. de ostcom. adult. Ueidelb, 1886. 

♦Valentin’s Repert. 1842, S. 294. * Op. cit. 

* Arch. f. phys. Iloilk. Bd. 7, S. 142-146. 

* Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm, Bd. 61, S. 281. *Op. cit. 
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'vre have considered; but the physical examination shows that a large 
portion of the cartilage is also destroyed, whilst the almost brittle net¬ 
work of residual bony matter floats in thin fluid fat, which amounts in some 
cases to 20 or 30|}. The osseous substance which is obtained from these 
bones occasionally yields glutin on boiling; but when the bones are very 
thoroughly affected by the disease, the or^nic matter yields no gelati¬ 
nizing substance like glutin or chondrin. I could not discover that the 
fat of these bones contained phosphorus, as Nassc^ found was the case 
with ordinary bones. C. Schmidt proved in the most unequivocal man¬ 
ner that free lactic acid was present in the fluid of the cylindrical bones. 
The fluid occurring in these bones exhibits very often, although not 
invariably, an acid reaction; and although the excessive quantity of fat 
may in some cases impede the action on litmus paper, I have known 
cases in which some of the bones of a patient affected with osteomalacia 
exhibited an acid reaction (as the femur and tibia), whilst others (as the 
ribs and pelvic bones) showed no trace of the presence of acid, even 
where there was a smaller accumulation of fat. We cannot, therefore, 
refer the resorption of the bones to the occurrence of free lactic or fatty 
acids, unless in direct opposition to well-attested facta. The occurrence 
of the lactic acid may perhaps be owing to the development of a chemical 
process in the broken-down fragments of the bones, which gives rise to 
the formation of an acid, as Gerstcr, Schmidt, and Weber observed in 
the case of perfectly disintegrated bones. The anatomical investigation, 
as weil as the analysis of the individual morbid process, renders it more 
than probable that the occurrence of the fat in the »bones does not exert 
a primary influence on their disintegration, but acts only in a secondary 
manner within the spongy parts. The mineral substances decrease very 
considerably when compared with <he captilage in this form of osteoma¬ 
lacia, as will be readily seen if we exclude the fat in the calculation of 
the analysis. It is remarkable that notwithstanding the aqid reaction 
of the juice permeating the bone, carbonate, as well as phosphate of lime, 
is found in the macerated bones from which the fat has been removed, 
and that the former even appears to bo less decreased than the latter. 
Weber is the only one who has investigated the composition of the phos¬ 
phate of lime contained in these bones; he found, in addition to carbonate 
of lime, I basic phosj^ate of lime, and believes that the phosphate of 
normal none (SCaO.POj) is converted by means of the free acid into 
this less basic salt. If this interesting fact should be confirmed by future 
investigations, it must still appear very striking that so much carbonate 
of lime could be present in fresh bone, together with the free jacid. The 
affections whic^ we comprehend under the term osteomalacia may, there¬ 
fore, possibly admit of being subdivided into two different processes. It 
will in like manner dnpend upon future and more carefully conducted 
investigations to' determine whether, as we are induced from various 
reasons to believe, the arthritic process actually coiresponds with that 
of osteomalacia. 

Carious bones, the products of ulceus ostitis, have been very care¬ 
fully examined by Valentin* and von Bibra.® The ulceration so gradu¬ 
ally destroys the bone, that the mineral constituents disappear to a 

' .Tourn. prakt. Chemie. Bd. 27, S. 274 

* Valeotin’s Repert. 183S. * Pogg- Ann. Bd. 67, S. 366-372. 
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greater extent even than the cartilage before the entire destruction of 
the osseous tissue, and that the cavities formed in the bones by caries 
become filled with fat in the same manner as in osteomalacia; hence we 
always find a larger quantity of organic matter in carious than in normal 
bones: the residual cartilage does not differ from the ordinary bone- 
cartilage, or at all events the decoction exhibits the usual reactions of 
glutin. It appears from most analyses that the carbonate of lime dimi¬ 
nishes in direct proportion with the phosphate. Bibra endeavored to 
ascertain whether the phosphate of lime exhibited any difference in the 
proportions of its proximate constituents in caries; he found f basic 
phosphate of lime, but further investigation was required to determine 
this question decisively. 

The chemical investigation of portions of necrosed bone has not yet 
led to any important results; nor can we wonder at this, when we con¬ 
sider the conditions under which separate bones, or portions of bones, 
are necrosed: that is to say, how they are deprived of nutriment by the 
intervention of healthy parts. Our analyses yield, therefore, very nearly 
the same composition for necrosed as for healthy bones; the organic 
matter sometimes appears to be rather augmented, although it is occa¬ 
sionally slightly diminished; they commonly present the same characters 
as strongly macerated bones. 

Fossil bones have also been made the subject of numerous investigations.* 
The locality from which they have been removed should always be (jonsi- 
dered in these inquiries, for to this we must obviously refer many of tho 
modifications presented by their composition ; thus, for instance, the mass 
in which they are imbedded frequently exerts a chemical action upon 
them by decomposing or metamorphosing the organic matter of tho phos¬ 
phate of lime, whilst it also readily becomes infiltrated (especially its 
carbofiate and sulphate of lime) into the bone-canal*. 

The quantity of organic matter contained in fossil bones varies very 
considerably; thus, for instance, in some cases the organic matter con- 
.tained in them has been found to be scarcely diminished when compared 
with that of fresh bones, whilst on the other hand many of these bones 
exhibit no remaining trace of organic matter. We have already refer¬ 
red to tho observation*made by Bibra, that tho cartilage of fossil bones 
is generally converted into a substance which at once yields glutin, after 
the mineral matters have been thoroughly removed. It seems a priori 
more than probable that the composition of the phosphate of lime might 
undergo a change in fossil bones; but still this salt has almost always been 
found to otSusist of 8 CaO.SPOg, which is the same composition as that 
occKirring in fresh bones. It is therefore very questionable whether the 
occurrence of small crystals of apatite, SCaO.POg, in fossil bones, or in 
bones which hfCVe lain for a long period of time in the earth (Girardin 
and Preisser),® can depend upon a metamorphosis of the chemical con¬ 
stitution, or (as seems less improbable) on an arrangement of the minute 
particles of phosphate of lime into, crystals. Carbonate of lime gene¬ 
rally occurs in far larger quantities in fossil than in recent bones, al¬ 
though this increase is frequently only relative^ in consequence of the 

' On the liternture of this subject, see vol. i. p. 883. 

• Ann. dc Chim. et dc Phjs. 3 Sor. T. 9, p. 870-38J. 
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organic substance having disappeared from the bone ; more commonly, 
however, this carbonate of lime is absolutely augmented either by infil¬ 
tration from without, or in certain soils, from a portion of the phosphate 
of lime being decomposed by carbonic acid or carbonates. Magnesia 
often occurs in larger quantities in the fossil remains of vertebrated ani¬ 
mals than in the fresh bones of the preset animal world. The greater 
abundance of fluoride of calcium which some of our best analysts have 
found to occur in fossil bones has excited considerable attention, more 
especially since Liebig* has shown that even the cranial bones excavated 
at Pompeii exhibit a larger proportion of fluoride of calcium than the 
bones of the present generation (see vol. i. p. 883). On the other hand, 
Girardin and Preissor have found that the fluoride of calcium had greatly 
diminished in human bones which had lain long in the earth, and in 
some cases had even wholly disappeared. There is thus sufficient proof 
that it may increase as well as diminish in a perfectly normal manner in 
the bones, although this increase or decrease cannot always be referred 
to definite causal relations. Alumina, oxide of iron, and silica, arc sub¬ 
stances which are very frequently found in fossil bones, although we 
must undoubtedly regard their presence as due merely to infiltration. 

We shall consider the bones and cartilages of the invertebrate ani¬ 
mals in a subsequent portion of the work. 

The analysia of hones is undoubtedly one of the simplest opera¬ 
tions jof zoochemical research, but so many difierent methods have been 
attempted that, notwithstanding the great number of analyses, we have 
arrived at no conclusive results; we see, for example, that the chemical 
composition of the phosphate of lime contained in the bones is still 
doubtful, even at the present time. Thus, too, a number of questions 
present themselves to our notice oh ente?ing upon the consideration of 
the constitution of pathological bones, which have either been wholly 
unanswered or very imperfectly solved by the analyses in our possession. 
A more exact knowledge of the specific graA'ity of the bones must have 
thrown considerable light upon their physiological and pathological con¬ 
ditions ; but whilst in many cases, as for instance, in the examination of 
urine, the density of the fluid to be analyzed is in general more or less 
accurately determined, the determination of this property has been 
almost entirely neglected in the case of the bones, excepting in the ana¬ 
lyses made byjRagsky. Independently of the fact that the density is an- 
important physical property, deserving special attention in the conside¬ 
ration of the numerous modifications to which the bones are subject in a 
healthy and morbid condition, we might expect, by a careful study of 
the subject, tG^ascertain the existence of a definite law indicating a rela¬ 
tion between the density and the proportions of organic and inorganic 
matters contained in the bone, which is obviously a point* of the highest 
importance. Asj however, the proportions both of water and of fat 
contained in the bone exert a great influence on its physical properties, 
and these must necessarily be most intimately connected with its 
specific gravity, it should be one of the first points in the investigation 
of this aujjjject to institute a comparison between the specific gravities 

> Die. org. /Ch. in Anwendg. auf Agrio. n. Physiol. S. 140 [or English Translation, 
1810, p. 150]. 
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of different bones after being dried in tbe air, after the removal of 
their fat, and in a perfectly anhydrous condition. The determination 
of the absolute weight has been almost as much neglected as that 
of the specific gravity, in comparing together normal and diseased 
bones, although it is only from this determination and from a comparison 
with the specific gravity, that we can form a judgment of the metamor¬ 
phosis of matter going on in the bone during any physiological or patho¬ 
logical process (and not from the proportional numbers of a single che¬ 
mical analysis). Although we must presume that our readers are 
acquainted with the methods, cautions, and modes of correction required 
for the determination of the specific gravity, we would simply draw at¬ 
tention to the fact, that the pulverized bone (in all conditions under which 
it may be submitted to examination, whether'it have been dried in the 
air, deprived of its fat, or have been wholly freed from water) should be 
kept for scvcr?j.l hours in a vacuum after it has been well shaken and im¬ 
pregnated with distilled water, such a precaution being necessary for the 
thorough removal pf all particles of air. 

Few observers, with the exception of Nasse and Stark, have satisfac¬ 
torily investigated the quantity of water contained in the bones. Nasse 
was indeed induced to believe, from his observations, that the water con¬ 
tained in bones exerted no influence on their hardness, but wo cannot deny 
its influence in morbid bones on this and other physical properties. As 
bone is very hygroscopic, wo ought to notice the state of the thermome¬ 
ter and hygrometer in comparing the quantity of water present in dif¬ 
ferent bones which have been dried in air, before the pulverized bone is 
thoroughly deprived of its water in an oil or air-bath. 

The determination of the quantity of fat contained in the bones is 
more uncertain than that of mosUof the'other constituents. The fat,'‘a8 we 
have idready observed, is limited for the most part to the medulla of the 
bones, extending only slightly into the Haversian (or so-called medullary) 
canals. The fat which is not contained in the cavities and interstices of 
the bones, but adheres to the true osseous tissue, is very inconsiderable 
in quantity, and is, at all events, only mechanically mixed with it; it 
should, therefore, we think, be always merely compared with the quan¬ 
tity contained in other bones, and not be included in the percentage re¬ 
presentation of the chemical analysis as a constituent of bone. The 
influence exerted by the fat of the true osseous tissue oft its physical 
properties has not as yet been accurately ascertained. We have already 
spoken (in vol. i. p. 220) of the rules which should be observed in the 
determination of the fats. 

In order to study the composition of the true osseous tissue (and this 
has been the object of most of the analyses hitherto made), tbe bones 
should in the first place he minutely pulverized, cairefully washed with 
water, and then deprived of their fat by the action of ether; for the 
analysis can yield no clear representation of the composition of true 
bone until the fatty constituents, and the substances soluble in water, 
and derived from the blood and the bone-plasma, have been carefully re¬ 
moved. The presence of these substances not only increases the diflS- 
culty of the technical performance of the analysis, but the analysis itself 
naturally gives only a very imperfect result in relation to the osseous 
tissue in various physiological or pathological conditions. 
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It was formerly customary to calculate the quantity of carbonate of 
lime contained in bone by the quantity of lime in the fluid from which 
the phosphate of lime had been precipitated (according to Berzelius’s 
method) by ammonia free from its carbonate; but this method has been 
shown by many analysts to be exceedingly uncertain. The quantity of 
carbonic acid in the bones should therefore always be determined by 
Fresenius’s apparatus. It is very useful to compare the quantity of car¬ 
bonic acid contained in the bones after they have been well washed and 
deprived of their fat, with that present in the ash. We usually find 
rather more carbonic acid in well-prepared ash than in fresh bone; this 
excess, which is slight in healthy bones, rises in some cases very consi¬ 
derably in morbid bones. This is indeed the only method which admits 
of our estimating how much lime is., combined, not with carbonic acid, 
but with organic matter. 

The method employed in preparing the bone-ash is not devoid of im¬ 
portance ; for the determination of the earths, we must first wash the 
pulverized bone and thoroughly remove the fat by ethpr, and then after 
it is completely dried, submit it to the process of combustion. Erd¬ 
mann’s muAe affords the most rapid and complete means of incinerating 
bones; burning them in a platinum crucible over Berzelius’s lamp is a 
much less rapid method of proceeding; in either case it is advisable that 
the bone-ash should be moistened wim carbonate of ammonia and again 
heated before it is weighed. There is almost always a more or less con¬ 
siderable quantity of caustic lime formed during incineration. When 
the above precaution is neglected, the ash is often found to yield less 
carbonic acid than the fresh bone, a result which may, however, depend 
upon other circumstances. 

With regard to the individual determinations of the phosphoric acid, 
magnesia, fiuorine, and traces of sulphuric acid, presume our 
readers are acquainted with the different methods employed in an^ytical 
chemistry; we would, however, especially recommend the mode of pro¬ 
cedure devised by W. Heintz.* 

We have only- very unsatisfactory data for the determination of the' 
quantitative relations existing between the bony skeleton and tho whole 
weight of the animal organism in different classes of animals, and daring 
different diseases; and in many caries we have no data of any kind. 

At the age "of 21 years, the weight of the skeleton is to that of the 
whole body in the ratio of 10*6 : 100 in man, and in that of 8’5 : 100 
in woman (the weight of the body being about 126 or 130 lbs.) 

The special consideration of the parts which stand in a close relation 
to the bones, ,8pch as the periosteum, the marrow, and the cartilaginous 
investments, does not fall within ^e limits of our inquiry^ since they are 
organic parts composed of several simple tisfsues, and cannot, conse¬ 
quently, be made the subject of a rational chemical investigation. 

Although numerous histological observations have been made on the 
development of the bones from cartilage, the subject has been very im¬ 
perfectly considered in a chemical point of view. In reference to the 
development of individual bones, we scarcely know more at the present 
day than 'fhat was known long since, independently altogether of chemi- 
• Monatsber. der Akad. der Wiss. z. Berlin. 1849, S. 60-53. 
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cal investigations; namely, that the hone, as long as it continues in a 
state of cartilage, contains a substance yielding chondrin, which becomes 
converted into a body yielding glutin during the progress of ossification, 
when the earths are simultaneously deposited in the bone in large quanti¬ 
ties. Boussingault made some interesting experiments on pigs in con¬ 
nection with the absorption of mineral substances during the develop¬ 
ment of the skeleton. It would appear from these observations, that 
the skeleton of a pig increases on an average about 11'7 grammes in 
weight daily during the first eight months after birth; that is to say, 
that about 6‘2 grammes of cartilage are daily formed, and 6*5 grammes 
of earths (including 2*4 grammes of phosphoric acid) are taken up by 
the bones. At a subsequent period, as, for instance, till the eleventh 
month, the skeleton increases on an average about 6 grammes daily, that 
is to say, there are only about 2*6 grammes of earths (including 1*4 
grammes of phosphoric acid) deposited daily in the bones. 


THE TEETH. 

The teeth have commonly been considered, in a chemical point of 
view, as organs possessing very great analogy with the bones, anc^ they 
have been regarded as purely mechanically acting parts, rich in mineral 
substances, and analogous to the products of inorganic nature—in short, 
to minerals; but this mode of investigating the subject cannot satisfy 
the requirements of the histologist or the physiologist. Independently 
of their mode of development,*^^ sfructurc of the teeth diflers so on- 
tireljt "from that of the bones, and is moreover s» complicated, that it 
would be wholly irrational to regard the teeth as formed of homogeneous 
simple tissues, and to submit them directly to chemical analysis. 

, Wlien we analyze an entire tooth, we are guilty of the same error as 
the chemi^s of an earlier age who triturated complicated organisms in 
a mortar, and then attempted to analyze the chaotic mass. I3vcn in a 
chemical investigaticn of the teeth, wo should remember that every tooth 
consists of three morphologically different parts, namely^ the dentine or 
tooth-substance, the enamel, and the cement. 

The predominant part of the tooth, and that on which its form de¬ 
pends, is the dentine {substantia tubulosa), a fusiform or wedge-like 
body, provided with a club-shaped hollow extremity for the reception of 
the nerves and nutrient vessels. Histological investigation has shown 
that dentine is not a homogeneous body, but that it consists of a per¬ 
fectly structureless* mass, resembling the matrix of ^>one, and perforated 
by a very large number of minute ramifying canals. These canals have 
comparatively thick distinct walls, and proceed from the cavities, di¬ 
verging towards the external surface of the dentine, in the vicinity of 

• [Tnthe previous edition Lehmann says “ not perfectly structureless.” According to 
Kdlliker, the matrix of the dentine in the recent tooth is ({uite homogeneous. After the 
extrnction of the calcareous salts from the dentine, it, however, exhibits a great ten¬ 
dency to break up into fibres.—a. js. d. j 
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which they are still more minutely ramified. We do not observe bone- 
corpuscles, or other structures peculiar to bone in the dentine ; but in 
their place we have the interglohular spaces of Czermak,‘ which resemble 
the holes made by bullets. We must, therefore, take into account the 
contents of these tubes (probably the nutrient fluid of the tooth), and of 
the above-named cavities, in the chemical investigation of the fresh 
teeth. It is clearly shown by microscopico-mechanical examination, that 
here also the salts of lime are not deposited in the canals or cavities. 

Hoppe® exposed to the prolonged action of boiling water thin sections 
of the molar teeth of the pig, the salts having been previously extracted 
with hydrochloric acid, and the cartilage of the cement having been re¬ 
moved with water. The external part swelled up, became transparent, 
and dissolved, with the exception of a few flakes; while, on the other 
hand, the interior became white and transparent, crumbled down, and 
was scarcely at all soluble. The solution only contained glutin. The 
undissolved residue, when examined under the microscope, presented the 
dentinal canals in a perfectly isolated state, an,d aggregations of dark 
globules, with distinct nuclei: these globules perfectly corresponded 
with the above-mentioned interglohular spaces. Acetic acid dissolved 
neither the q^^nals nor the globules. Hence, according to Hoppe, the 
canals, like the bone-corpuscles, possess independent walls which do not 
consist of a gelatigenous substance ; Hoppe considers the globules to be 
colls. ^ 

Slight as is the resemblance between dentine and osseous tissue in a 
morphological point of view, there is still less similarity between the 
vitreous investment of the crown of the tooth (or the enamel) and bone. 
The enamel is a very hard and rather brittle compact mass, not permea¬ 
ted by canals or pores, and compdsed of* fibres resembling 4 or G-sided 
prisms, diverging from the crown of the tooth; whether these-Hbres 
(the so-called enamel prisms) are agglutinated together by a special in¬ 
termediate substance, is not yet decided; a more accurate chemical in¬ 
vestigation may probably enable us to determine this point. 

According to Hoppe,® the enamel, after the extraction of its salts by 
means of hydrochloric acid leaves structures which present the charac¬ 
ters of epithelium : the remains of the prismii readi^ fall asunder, and 
do not dissolve on boiling, but break in pieces. 

While the erbwn of the tooth is covered by enamel, the neck and root 
are invested with a layer of cement of varying thickness. The cement 
is a substance presenting the greatest resemblance to bone, and exhi¬ 
biting the bone-corpuscles or bone-cavities with their prolongations; it 
differs, howeveiv from dense bone in the absence of true Haversian 
canals. 

Histologists have not hitherto succeeded in throwing any great amount 
of light on the chemical composition of these tissues composing the 
teeth, although Berzelius* and Lassaigne have certainly drawn attention 
to the essential differences existing in the. composition of the dentine and 
the enamel, and von Bibra* has devoted much attention to the same 

' Zetteoh. f. w5bb. Zool. Bd. 2, S. 296-822. 

* Aroh. €, pathol. Anat. Bd. 6, S. 170-188. * Op. cit. 

* Lehrb. der Cbem. Bd. 9, S. 553. (4 And.) * Op. oit. p. 276. 
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subject. All that is known regarding the chemical constitution of the 
teeth and their individual histological parts, we owe almost entirely to 
these observersk 

The chemical composition of dentine is very similar to that of bone ; 
the organic matter consists of gelatigenous cartilage, whilst the mineral 
parts are precisely the same as those occurring in the bones. The quanti¬ 
tative ratio between the organic and inorganic matters in dentine is 
somewhat varying, approximating very closely in some cases to that 
occurring in the dense bones; but in the majority of the small number 
of cases recorded, the organic substance amounts to about 28§. A little 
fat is always found to be present with the cartilage. The mineral con¬ 
stituents of dentine are identical with those of the dense bones, and 
occur in nearly the same relative quantities. The quantity of carbo¬ 
nate of lime appears, however, to be more variable here than in the 
bones; from 3 to Sg of carbonate of lime have been found with from 65 
to 67g of phosphate of lime. Berzelius demonstrated that fluoride of 
calcium and phosphate of magnesia are also present in the dentine. 

The enamel differs in a chemical point of view from dentine, for no 
cartilage can be obtained from it, whilst the amount of the whole organic 
matter, which, after being treated with acids, appears like a membranous 
tissue, docs not exceed 2’0 or at most 6‘6g of the dried mass. From 81 
to 88 g of phosphate of lime, with about 7 or 8g of carbonate, are found 
in the enamel. We have already spoken of the abundance of fluoride 
of calcium present in the enamel. (See vol. i. p. 383.) The chemical 
investigations of this substance have left it undecided whether the phos¬ 
phoric acid and lime enter into a different combination in the enamel 
and dentine from that occurring in the bones. 

Although the cement of the teeth hhs been most imperfectly examined, 
yet yffiti Bibra, Lassaigne, and Marchand concur ia regarding this sub¬ 
stance as more analogous in* its composition to bone than dentine was 
found to be ; it differs from the latter in containing a little more organic 
.matter. 

Lassaigne and von Bibra found on an average a rather larger quantity 
of mineral substances in the molars than in the incisors. 

It would appear fsom observations made by Lassaigne, that the organip 
matter diminishes with age in the teeth as well as in the boqes. 

The comparative experiments of Lassaigne and von* Bibra on the 
teeth of different animals have yielded ^.very few results which would 
justify the establishment of general propositions; the last named of 
these observers could not even discover any definite difference in the 
composition of the teeth of carnivorous and herbivorous animals. 
Bibra’s observations show that there is a striking relative excess of or¬ 
ganic matter in the grinders of the elephant and tha wild boar, and that 
the teeth of these pachydermata contain a very considerable quantity 
of phosphate of magnesia (as much, according to him, as from 6 to 12®). 

Various teeth do not very rpadily admit of chemical investigation; 
but it may be observed that, according to Marchand, the tendency of the 
teeth to this mode of destruction may be referred to their containing an 
excess of carbonate of lime. 

The remarks already made concerning the analysis of the bones 
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refer equally to that of the teeth ; excepting only that it is more difficult 
to prepare the materials for examination in the latter case, more especially 
in exhibiting pure enamel or cement; the best method o£« obtaining the 
former of these substances is by heating the tooth to a few degrees above 
100°, when one portion of the enamel l>ecomes spoutaneously detached, 
and the removal of adjacent pieces by mechanical means can be then 
readily effected. These detached portions require, however, still further 
cleaning to remove the tissue of the dentine which may be attached to 
them. In consequence of the difficulty in drying the enamel thoroughly 
when in masses, von Bibra’s method should be adopted, which consists in 
pulverizing the purified enamel, and then drying it. 


CARTILAGE. 

* ¥ 

Cartilage belongs to that class of tissues which, although they appear 
to act for the most part mechanically,* and to possess a small amount of 
vital activity, nevertheless exhibit a tolerably composite and very varied 
structure. 

Histological investigations show that cartilage must be classed under 
at least two heads, depending upon structural differences : namely, true 
cartilage and fibro-cartilage. 

Amongst the true cartilages of the human body we must include those 
of the ribs, the ensiform cartilage, the cartilages of the nose, of the 
larynx and trachea, and the cartilaginous masses investing the articular 
heads of bone. This true cartilage is so far identical in character in 
these parts of the organism, that it exhibits in all cases more es* less 
numerous cavities occurring in a tolerably hbamgeneous mass, and con¬ 
taining one or more cells with a simple nucleus. This matiix is by no 
means perfectly amorphous; in most cases it is finely granulated, but, 
frequently it is fibrous. 

The fibro-cartilage composing the intervertebral ligaments, the sym¬ 
physis pubis, ^he claviculo-scapular ligaments, the Eustachian tube, &c., 
contains, in Edition to cells, a thoroughly fibrous matrix ; these fibres 
are either parallel to, or intersect one another in various directions, pre¬ 
sent sharp dark outlines, and exhibit no trace of nuclei. 

These differences, which the microscope reveals in cartilage, admit 
equally of recognition by means of chemical investigation. Muller's^ 
observations, wfeich were the earliest prosecuted in reStion to this .sub¬ 
ject, have been followed in more recent times by those of Bonders and 
Mulder.® 

When we examine this tolerably homogeneous matrix of true cartilage 
in a chemical point of view, we find, on carefully tr^eating the triturated 
cartilage with boiling water, that it is this substance, ana not the carti- 
lage-cmls, which yields the ohondrin described in vol.’i. p. 862. Thus, 
for instancy if we boil the cartilage of the ribs from 12 to 48 hours in 

' Pogg. Aim Bd. 38, S. 296. 

• Versuch ciner phys. Cheat. S. 058 for English Translation, pp. 645-659]. 
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the open air (Mulder), or from three-quarters of an hour to an hour in a 
Papin’s digester (Hoppe),* the matrix will be dissolved, leaving only the 
other morphological elements of the cartilaginous tissue, namely, the 
cartilage-cells and their nuclei, which remain undissolved, together with 
vessels and the coagulated protein-bodies of the blood-plasma. Before 
the solution of chondrin is perfectly gelatinized, a small deposit is gene¬ 
rally formed, and in this these morphological elements may be readily 
and distinctly recognized by the microscope. But there is a slight opa¬ 
lescence observable even in the clearest solution of chondrin, which is 
owing to the suspension of these cells and their fragments. The chon¬ 
drin which has been examined by chemists, must therefore always con¬ 
tain a larger or smaller quantity of morphological elements, which can¬ 
not be perfectly removed, even by Hoppe’s very admirable mode of pro¬ 
cedure. We cannot, therefore, regard the elementary analyses of 
chondrin as more trustworthy than those of cartilage itself, since wo 
have to deal in both cases with a mixture of obviously different bodies, 
and not with a simple chpmical combination. It is alike remarkable and 
worthy of regret that the elementary analyses of these substances should 
have yielded such identical results; several of our most distinguished 
and skilful analysts having found that the composition of cartilage, 
which abounds in cells, and of chondrin, which contains only few cells, 
although not entirely devoid of them, is almost entirely identical. Set¬ 
ting aside the cells altogether, there would appear grounds for concluding 
that the conversion of the cartilage into chondrin depends only upon a 
deposition of atbms, and not upon chemical decomposition due to the 
assimilation or elimination of certain elements. * 

According to the micro-chemical investigations of Bonders and Mul¬ 
der, the matrix of cartilage hasvfar leSs power of resisting the stronger 
chemMwil reagents, such as concentrated sulphuric acid or a strong solution 
of potash, than the cells contained within it. Its behavior towards 
concentrated sulphuric acid shows, however, that even this matrix is 
^not a perfectly pure chemical body. Thus, for instance, on the applica- 
"tion of concentrated, and afterwards of diluted sulphuric acid, the granules 
of the granulated cartilage ere less rapidly dissolved than the matrix 
itself, whilst the fibres of the fibrous mass yield still later to this action. 
It appears, therefore, probable that*the matrix may contain three dif¬ 
ferent, although very nearly allied, substances. The question whether 
the difference existing in these three substances depends upon a different 
aggregation of the very minute mechanical particles, or whether it is of 
a chemical nature, is one which even the latest observations, made on 
the chondrin obtained fiyjm the decoction of the matrix.^ have failed in 
deciding. The inquiry is rendered the more difficult by the circumstance, 
that the chondrin itself becomes partially changed^ during the process 
taken to obtain it; chondrin being converted, like glutin, by coiling 
into a substance which does not gelatinize, and is soluble'in cold water. 

The products of the decomposition of chondrin have also failed in 
affEHrding us any important results; we merely know from Hoppe’s ob¬ 
servations, that chondrin, when decomposed by concentrated milphuric 

' De cartilaginum struotura et objndrino, diss. inang. Berol. 1650. 
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acid, yields (in addition to extractive matters) leucine only, and no gly¬ 
cine, but when treated with a concentrated solution of potash, glycine 
only, and no leucine, besides extractive matters. 

The fibrous matrix of fibro-cartilage must have a totally different com¬ 
position from that of true cartilage, as we see from the micro-chemical 
investigations of Bonders and Mulder. After exposing cartilage of 
this kind (as, for instance, one of the intervertebral bodies) for a mode¬ 
rate time to the action of a concentrated solution of potash, or of sul¬ 
phuric acid, the fibrous character of the matrix, when observed under 
the microscope, is found gradually to disappear, but these agents fail 
equally with concentrated acetic acid in actually dissolving it; for a close 
examination shows that the individual fibres merely swell and assume a 
gelatinous appearance, and consequently become less perceptible to the 
eye. Bonders further observed that, in addition to the cartilage-cells, 
there were fibres situated between these gelatinous bundles, which re¬ 
mained almost wholly unchanged in the sulphuric acid, and bore some 
resemblance to nuclear fibres, and besides these there were some fibres 
of ^connective tissue. The fibro-cartilages dissolve for the most part 
on boiling, and leave only a deposit .of granular nuclei and a few cells. 
The gelatinizing fluid obtained from these cartilages exhibits nearly the 
same reactions as the chondrin extracted from the intercellular substance 
of true cartilage. According to Bonders, this solution yields only a 
slight precipitate with tannic acid, but on the addition of alum yields, 
like‘chondrin, a compact deposit, which, however, does not disappear in 
an excess of the solution. Bichloride of platinum produces a consider¬ 
able prtiteipitate, which is insoluble in an excess of the test. 

The semilunar cartilages of the knee-joint have commonly been reck¬ 
oned amongst the fibro-cartilageS, but «j. Muller showed long since (in 
the case of the shc«p), that they yield no chondrin, but glutin Only, on 
boiling. Bonders, ^blliker, and other histologists, agree in considering 
that these cartilages, like the interarticular cartilages of the lower jaw, 
of the sterno-clayicular articulation, and of the Avrist-joint, consist of 
true but very solid fibrous connective tissue, enclosing true cartilage cells* 
in addition to a few nuqlear fibres. We cannot wonder, therefore, that 
(as connective tissue always yields glutin) these cartilages should, on 
boiling, yield ordinary glutin or bone-gelatin, notwithstanding the pre¬ 
sence of cartilage-cells. 

Bonders distinguishes a third kind of fibro-cartilage, which he terms 
elastic; to this class belong the cartilages of the larynx, and the 
external ear, and the cartilage investing the condyle of the lower jaw. 
These structi3fl:es consist of a dense tissue of flne elastic fibres, in which 
isolated cells are enclosed. These fibres are not altered by the action of 
a concentrated solution of potash, but the cells disappear after four or 
five hours; even after the application of sulphuric acid, the elastic fibres 
remain almost unchanged, while the cells are found to have disappeared 
after six or eight hours’ action, and on the repeated addition of water. 

'On boiling these cartilages in water. Bonders obtained only a little 
chondrin,«>and as elastic tissue generally is not gelatinous, he referred 
this chondrin to the metamorphosis of the cells, the more especially be¬ 
cause he found that after these cartilages had been boiled for five or 
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more hours no cells could be any longer discovered by the microscope. 
Hoppe, on the other hand, considers that during the process of boiling, 
the cartilage-cells in part escape from the elastic tissue, while the resi¬ 
dual tissue so completely surrounds the cells that are retained, that they 
can only be recognized by the aid of a compressor, lip is further of 
opinion that, possibly, Bonders might not have sought in the fluid for 
unchanged cartilage-cells, and that he could not see them in the con¬ 
tracted tissue without using a compressor. 

The present does not appear a fitting place to enter into a considera¬ 
tion of the different forms and groupings of the cartilage-cells or cavities, 
of their scattered occurrence or arrangement in rows, of the endogenous 
formations of parent and secondary cells of the first and second genera¬ 
tions, &c.; although all these relations could obviously not exist without 
simultaneous differences in the chemical substrata. Our chemical 
knowledge is, however, still too defective to admit of our hazarding any 
conjecture reference to the methods by means of which we may hope 
to ascertain the controlling chemical relations. 

Mulder and Bonders saw the morphological elements of true cartilage 
disappear into very fine granules .when exposed under the microscope to 
the action of a solution of potash, sulphuric acid and water; the granular 
or slightly fibrous intercellular substance first disappeared, next the 
margin or investing membrane of the original parent-cells (which also 
disappears after prolonged exposure to the action of acetic acid), then 
the membranes of the cells, and finally their nuclei. If from this it 
would seem a ))roba.ble conclusion that the cell-walls and the nuclei did 
not essentially difi’er in their chemical constituents from the intercellular 
substance, ‘\;hc more ospecii^.lly as by continuous boiling with water the 
cells appear to be expelled apd non vetted into chondrin, yet Mulder and 
Bonders were.led, from the relations of elastic fibrorcartilage, to the view 
that the morphological elements of cartilage qjoscly resemble, in a 
chemical point of view, the intercellular substance, and that the observed 
diflerences are only dependent on a varying degree of cohesion of the 
‘deposited materials. .The elastic fibro-cartilages, for instantie, yield 
chondrin on boiling, while, with the exception of the cartilage-cells, they 
appear to contain no chondrin-yielding substance; while, on the other 
hand, the semilunar cartilages of the knee, notwithstanding their con¬ 
taining an abundance of cartilage-cells, yield only glutin, And not a trace 
of chondrin. It was this last-named circumstance that induced Hoppo^ 
to take up the rigid investigation of fibro-cartilage and its relations, and 
h« came to the conclusion that the cartilage-corpuscles are imbedded in 
a chondrin-yielding substance within the elastic tissup. Ho found, 
namely, that after elastic fibro-cartilage had been boiled for three hours, 
a certain amount of chondrin was formed, but th^t the cartilage-cells 
(for the most part perfectly unaffected) might be observed in the fluid 
as well as in the residual, strongly contracted elastic tissue. (The com¬ 
pressor was requisite to see them in the latter.) Hence Hoppe concluded 
that cartilage-cells cannot consist of* gelatigenous substance, and was 
led to the axiom that cell-membranes and ccll-contents never consist of 
such a substance, and further, that a cell-membrane can never be meta- 
* Arch. f. pathol. Anat. Bd. 6, S. 170-188. 
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niorphosed into gelatigenous tissue. Donders has, moreover, essentially 
modified his former view regarding the chemical constitution of the walls 
of the cartilage-cells, and both these experimentalists may be regarded 
as perfectly coinciding in these general statements and results. (See 
“ Elastic Tissue.”) 

Mulder first proved that chondrin contains a small quantity of atiZ- 
phur; but the amount of this substance in the tissue of true cartilage, 
and whether the sulphur exists in all, or only in some of the morpholo¬ 
gical constituents of the cartilage, are questions still to be answered. 

Fat has been found in the cartilages to the amount of from 2 g to fig 
of the dry substance; it occurs principally in the cells, but is also found 
in solitary globules and in the intercellular substance of true cartilage. 
Small fat-globules may bo discovered in almost all cartilage-cells in 
addition to the simple or multiple nucleus, and occasionally the nucleus 
is rendered perfectly invisible by being completely enveloped in fat. No 
very essential difference has been found to exist between tmS fat and the 
fat of other organs. 

The amount of water present in the cartilage, and which mixst 
obviously exert considerable influence on its physical properties, varies 
in different cartilages, fluctuating between 548 ^^nd TOg. No definite 
series of experiments, conducted on a given system, have been made in 
relation to the quantity of water contained in different cartilages, or as 
re^rds the specific gravity of these tissues. 

From 88 to fig of mineralmbstances have been found in tho cartilages, 
but the experiment was limited to the cartilages of the ribs, and even 
these have not been examined with sufficient accuracy. Phosphates of 
lime and of magnesia, chloride of sodium, carbonate of sodi, and (what 
is more remarkable) a large quantity of sulphates, were found; but it 
can hardly bo doubt®d that the latter are in part duo to the sulfur of 
the organic substaneg of the cartilage. The occurrence of alkaline car¬ 
bonates indicates, as Berzelius* has shown^: that the cartilaginous 
substance must be partly combined chemically with lime-or soda; but 
whilst Fromherz and Gugert found upwards of 18g of caubonate of lime 
in the ash of cartilage, von Bibra* found at most only traces of alkaline 
carbonates in the costal cartilages of the human subject at different 
ages, as well as in ’ those of aninials. The very variable quantity of 
chloride of sohium found in the ash of cartilage (from Ig to 8g) would 
seem to indicate that it does not exist in chemical combination in the 


cartilage, but that it originates in the special juicawhich permeates that 
tissue, and which, unfortunately, has not yet been investigated. 

The method^ to be adopted in the analysis of cartilaginous tissue are 
sufficiently obvious from the remarks in the preceding pages. 

[Much information on bone, the teeth, and Cartilage, will be found in 
Schlossberger's ^ First Attempt at a General and Comparative Animal 
Chetnistry,”’’ now in the course of publication.—a. e. d*] 


* Lalirl). d. Chem. Bd. 9, S, 668. » Op. oit. pp. 412-417. 

> Erster Ysrsnoh einer allgemeinea uad Tergleicheaden Thierchemie. Yon Julias 
Eugen SohiosBbergw. Erste Bieferung. Stuttgart, 1864. 
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CONNECTIVE TISSUE. 

The term connective or areolar is applied to a tissue "which is chemi¬ 
cally allied to cartilage, although of a simpler character, and is under¬ 
stood by histologists to comprise not merely that porous, soft, cellular 
tissue, characterised by the readiness with which it may he filled with 
air, which connects together the organs and various tissues of the animal 
organism, and was formerly termed cellular tissue, but also those mor¬ 
phological elements which constitute the solid basis or the main 
constituent of no inconsiderable number of animal membranes and 
ligaments. This tissue, uniting the organs with one another, which 
forms a network of variously sized meshes, composed of long slender 
fibres, for the most part combined in bundles, has been named amorphous 
connective tissue, but it very gradually passes into the formed'^ variety; 
the serous membranes and muscular fasciae contain a dense network of 
rather large meshes; when the bundles of fibres follow a more definite 
direction, and approximate more .closely to one another, forming dense 
striated masses, tendons and ligaments will ‘be the tissues developed 
from them. The connective tissue may also, to a certain extent, impart 
their form to the bursae mucossB, to the matrix of the mucous membranes, 
to some of the above-mentioned interarticular cartilages, to the sub¬ 
mucous areolar tissue of the intestine (the Tunica nervea), to the dartos, 
to the longitudinal and annular fibrous coats of the veins, &c. 

Unfortunately, however, a careful microscopico-mechanical examina¬ 
tion shows that the tissue we are investigating is not a simple one. All 
its parts contain, without exception,* hctero^neous matters, differing 
both Bjechanically and chemically from the substajice of the true con¬ 
nective tissue; and hence chemists have hitherto .been unable to make 
an analysis of this tissue in a,perfectly unmixed condition. In addition 
to vessels, nerves, fat-cells, and similar structures, the connective tissue 
constantly exhibits elastic fibres {nuclear fibres), and* very frequently 
also smooth muscular fibres. As these intermixed parts do not admit of 
being mechanically separated from true connective tissue, such tissues 
only have been selected for chemictfl analysis as present the fewest of 
these morphological elements. On this account the tdhdons, for in¬ 
stance, have been chosen for analysis. But when so accurate an analyst 
as J. Scherer* has found that the chemical elements are in the same 
numerical relations in tendon, notwithstanding this admixture, as in the 
glutin produced from connective tissue, we cannot wl^plly reject the 
assumption that the connective tissue possesses the same elementary 
composition as glutin. Much weight cannot, ho'v«Bver; be attached to 
conclusions drawn from the best elementary analyses of these substances 
with high atomic weights; for even the fact that the tendinous tissue 
intersected with elastic fibres was found to present the same ultimate 
composition as the glutin produced only from the fibres of connective 

‘ [The terms amorphont and formed conneotive tissue were introduced by Henle; they 
correspond to the looee and toUd connective tissues of Kolliker.—o. b. ]j.] 

® Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. Ed 40, 8. 1-46. 

VOL. II. 14 
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tissue in the tendons, sufficiently proves that our analytical methods arr 
not very sensitive in detecting slight admixtures of even very differen 
substances. We should, however, be guilty of rashness, if we regarde< 
it as an established that the connective tissue is isomeric witi 
glutin; for the constitution of the latter has not been determined witl 
certainty. ? 

On placing connective tissue in boiling water, it usually.at first cm 
tracts, but soon swells up, assumes a gelatinous form, and dissolves afte 
prolonged boiling (the length of time depending upon the density of th 
tissue, or the minuteness of its previous division). It contracts also in 
slight degree, and thus loses the tendency to putrefaction, when treatO' 
with biemoride of mercury, *alum, basic sulphate of iron, and taimic acid 
If the connective tissue .is treated for a prolonged time with dilate acid 
or alkalies at the boiling-point, it is found to be much more rapid! 
metamorphosed into glutin than when it is boiled in mere water. 

The connective tissue swells in concentrated acetic acid and become 
transparent, or at all events this is the case with the tendons, ligament; 
&c., which are chiefly formed of this tissue; but this gelatinous mass i 
only thoroughly dissolved on the addition of water and the applicatic 
of heat, and neither red nor yellow prussiate of potash produces an 
precipitate from this acetic-acid solution. The true fibres of the cot 
neotive tissue are found by micro-chemical investigation to swell on tl 
addition of dilute acetic acid, and to become transparent, till they finall 
altogether disapppear; but they are not actually dissolved even,aft< 
many hours’ exposure to this action, for on washing with pure water, < 
on neutralizing the acid with ammonia, they may be rendered perfect! 
visible in their original form. As most of the other textural elemen 
which are intermixed wi^ the connective tissue are not similarly affeetc 
and rendered invisiliJe by acetic acid, they are brought more distinct! 
in view by its application ; and hence this agent becomes a valuable a; 
to the histologist in his study of the tissues. 

The fibres of connective tissue also swell and assume a gelatinous for 
in alkalies, but after the prolonged action of the alkali they cannot I 
again brought to view by the addition of water, being completely d! 
solved. 

. We thus close our remarks on these three groups of tissues, whii 
wene all indicted as gelatigenous, even by the older histolo^sts, and‘4 
which the most recent investigations have recognized a very surprish 
analogy. The labors of. Virchow,' Donders,® and Kblliker,® have throis 
much light upon this subject. Bonders and Virchow especially coinci 
in this point, tjiat the gelatigenous intercellular substance of th^ tjssic 
does not originate from cells, but is directly separated firmn 4 plasf 
fluid, while the other elements in these cases (as for instance, in honi 
the bone-corpuscles with their prolongations; in cartilage, the cartila| 
cells; and in connective tissue, the nuclear or elasdc fibres with tm 
nuclei) are primarily formed from cells. Kbllikeris also convinced ^ 
the tiuolear fibres are undoubtedly not formed from the nuideiof t 

■ YerhitBdt. d. phys.-med. Ges. zu Wiinborg. Bd. 2, 8. 1(S0 u. 314. 

'• EeWIcdi. f. wias. Zool. Bd. 3. 8. 848. 

* Verhandl. d. phjs.-med. Oes. zu Wiirzburg. Bd. 8, 8.1. 
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cells of embryonic coimeotke tissue, but from the cell-walls, but he 
denies ihat the fibrillm connective tissue are a direct deposition from 
the cytoblastema. 

We must not here overlook the fact, which is remarkable in a diemical 
point of view, that the embryonic connective tissue, according to Scherer, 
contains.no gelatin, but consists, in addition to fusiform cells, of a pecu¬ 
liar intercellular substance, which on digestion with water yields not only 
albumen, but a gelatinous or mucous substance. Virchow has proposed 
the term “mucous tissue” for this class of structures, of which the gela¬ 
tinous substance of Wharton (in the umbilical cord) affords the best ex¬ 
ample. 


ELASTIC TISSUE. 

The elementary fibres of this tissue are somewhat extensively distri¬ 
buted in the animal organism, although they seldom occur in sufficiently 
large quantities to form special organs; they occur, for instance, in the 
yellow elastic ligaments (the ligamenta flava of the vertebral ^olumn, 
the inferior voc^ cords, the ligamentum nuchse of mammals, the elastic 
ligaments of the claws of animals of the Felidae, and the hinge-ligament of 
bivalves). We meet with larger groups of elastic fibres connected 'into 
inembrane-like sheaths in the fascia lata, and in the middle coat of the 
arteries and veins. Smaller accumulations of elastic fibres also occur in 
many other parts, as for instance, in the corium,. and under the mucous 
membrane, more especially ip thg pharynx, the jiylorus, the caecum, &c. 
We nee^ only observe here that the elementary fibjjes of this kind are 
met with under difierent forms of grouping, either in wide-meshed or 
very intricately formed nets having hook-like indentations ; as fenestrated 
membranes eimibiting tolerably large intervals, and resembling an anas- 
mmosing vascular network; or lastly, only as bundles or fibres twining 
around other tissues in a spiral manner. It is at the present day as¬ 
sumed by most histologists, that these true elastic fibres, which occur in 
the form of fiat, rather broad, somewhat brittle, and much ramifying 
bands, are perfectly identical with those far narrower, spirally coiled 
nuclear fibres^ which are often studded with nuclei, and are invariably 
present in connective tissue ; and they have arrived at this conclusion, 
partly from watching the development of these tissues, and partly because 
the lightest transition from one form to the other admits of recognition ; 
moreover, the chemical reactions of the two forms do not* indicate any 
difference between them. 

The elastic fibres never occur independently of’other histological 
elements, however much they may predominate; most commonly they 
are fomid intermixed with the fibres of connective tissue, very frequently 
also with smooth mi^ular fibres (Kblliker’s fibre-cells),' as in the middle 
coat of the arteries. Close to the fenestrated coat,, the elastic fibres, 
intermingling in part with nuclear fibres, merge into the sb-called con- 
■ ZeitMhr. f. iriBS. Zool. Bd. 1, S. 78-82. 
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tractile tissue, wliich is principally formed of tli^e smooth fibres, to which 
they undoubtedly owe the property of contracting under the t»tion of 
cold (Schwann)' or magnetic electricity (E. II. and E. Weber*). The 
elastic fibres themselves are wholly deficient in animal contractility, and 
are only distinguished for their extraordinary elasticity, a property which 
is not destroyed by spirit, or by boiling (J. Muller). 

The chemical investigations of clastic tissue which have been hitherto 
made, have unfortunately not led us to any clear knowledge of its con¬ 
stitution and general chemical relations. J. Muller* and Eulcnbcrg'* ob¬ 
tained by the prolonged boiling of elastic tissues, a non-gelatinizing fluid, 
wdiich yielded some reactions similar to those afforded by long-boiled 
chondrin. Mulder and Donders* failed, on the other hand, in obtaining 
any gelatinous substance, after forty hours’ boiling, from well-purified 
clastic tissue, which had been freed from all admixture of connective 
tissue and fibre-cells, by means of acetic acid and a solution of potash ; 
and they also found on making a micro-chemical examination, that the 
fibres were entirely unchanged. 

M. S. Schultze" has arrived at the coticlusion, that the purified elastic 
fibre of the arterial coats is but slightly, or not at all changed, even after 
it has been boiled for sixty hours with water; whilst on the other hand, 
it becomes converted into a brownish, non-gelatinizing fluid, which has an 
odor of gelatin, after thirty hours’ boiling at the temperature of 100° 
in a Papin’s digester. This fluid was precipitated by tannic, picric, and 
kinic acids, tincture of iodine, and corrosive sublimate, but not by other 
reagents which commonly precipitate chondrin. We cannot conclude 
with Schultze, from these reactions, that the elastic tissue yields gelatin; 
for it would, in our opinion, be attaching too wide a significance to the 
idea of gelatin, Avere we to apply’ this name to substances which do not 
gelatinize, and morely yield pei-cipitates with tannic acid and similar 
substances, which precipitate a great number of organic matters, and 
in other respects, exhibit only negative properties. In that case we 
should be compelled to include Mulder’s tritoxidc of protein under 
the head of gelatin, and to denominate as gelatigenous numerous other 
matters, such even as albumen, since when boiled in water under high 
pressure and at a high temperature, they yield substances which are 
soluble in Avater, although they do not gelatinize. 

According*to the investigations of Donders and Mulder, elastic fibre 
is entirely insoluble in cold concentrated axictic acid. It is only after 
continuous boiling for some days in this acid that it gradually dissolves. 

When heated Avith moderately diluted hydrochloric acid, it dissolves 
with a broAVA color; the dissolved substance is soluble in water and in 
alcohol. 

Xanthoproteic p.cid is formed by the action of nitric acid. 

According to Zollikofer,^ when pure clastic fibre is digested in sul- 

' Muller’s Handb. der Physiologie. Bd. 1, S. 170, u. Bd. 2, S. 20 [or English Transla¬ 
tion, Vol. 1, 2d edition, p. 218, and Vol. 2, p. 8701. 

* Berichte der k. shells. Gessollsch. d. Wiss. 1849, S. 91. 

» Pogg. Ann. Bd. 28, S. 311-313. 

* De tela clastica; diss. inaug Berol. 1830. 

* Maldcr’s Vers, einer pliys. Chem. S. 594 [or English Translation, p. 648]. 

® Ann. der Ch. u. I'harm. Bd. 71, S. 277-295. 

7 Ibid. Bd. 82, 8. 108-180. 
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o't'id!, diluted wit}j I J times its weight of water, it yields leucine 
only, and no glycine. 

I^Wc may here remark, that Zollikofer recommends the following as 
the best method of preparing leucine. Take elastic tissue (for instance, 
the ligamentum nuchoc of the ox), purify it by extraction with boiling 
acetic acid and with water, and afterwards boil it for forty-eight hours 
with sulphuric acid of the above-mentioned strength, then neutralize 
with milk of lime, boil the pulpy mass that is now formed, and filter. 
During the evaporation of the filtered fluid on the sand-bath, the lime- 
salts that become deposited must be as far as possible removed. On 
further evaporation in the water-bath, the fluid readily yields crystals of 
leucine. No glycine (as is remarked above) is formed, and the leucine 
may be purified without animal charcoal by mere recrystallization in 
spirit and alcohol.—n. E. D.1 

Elastic tissue remains unchanged for a long time, at an ordinary tem¬ 
perature, in a moderately concentrated Holiition of 2 >ota»h, and it is only 
after it has been heated for some days that it becomes converted into a 
gelatinous mass. 

I’ui-c elastic fibre cannot be obtained by mechanical means, but must 
be procured, as we have alreatly observed, by rernoA'ing the fibrillai of 
cellular tissue and the fibre-cells by boiling with acetic acid, and then 
adding a dilute solution of potash. 

Tilanus found in the elastic subst.ance of the ligamentum nuchas, y,fter 
it had been purified in the above-described manner, of carbon, 

7‘4];| of hydrogen, and 17‘74{5 of nitrogen. We do not think that any 
I'cliable formula can be obtained from this analysis, even by the help of 
the analysis of the chlorine compound. 

Donders’ has recently come to the tiew, that all cvll-memhrancu con¬ 
sist of a substance identical with, or at all events, very similar to elastic 
tissue. This opinion is specially based on histological grounds, and 
resL% on the one hand, on the development of clastic tissue and espe¬ 
cially of nuclear fibres from the walls of cells, and on the other hand, 
on the circumstance that certain inembrantss and textural elements, 
which in their physical and chemical j)roporties closely approximate to 
elastic tissue (as for instance, the sheaths of the nerves), may be found 
to be formed from cell-membranes. According to Doiulers, the walls of 
all true colls, whether occurring in the ncurolemma, the capsule of the 
lens, &c., have the following physical and chemical properties in com¬ 
mon with one another and with the clastic tissue obtained from them. 
The physical properties are their structureless, glossy character, their 
transparency, elasticity, strong refractive power, and a specific gravity 
higher than that of water. The chemical properties arc their insolu¬ 
bility in water, alcohol, and ether (all the physical properties remaining 
unaffected by the application of these reagents)—their insolubility in 
acetic and other vegetable acids—their difficult solubility in dilute sul¬ 
phuric, hydrochloric, and nitric acids—their insolubility in ammonia, 
and their slight solubility even in concentrated solutions of soda and 
potash—their svrelling in acids and alkalies, and their alkaline solutions 
gelatinizing—their difficul^t solubility in boiling water, and the absence 

■ Zoitsch. f. wis3. Zool. lid. 8, S. S iS-O-OS, and lid. 4, 8. 242-201. 
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of gclatinization in the solution. The animal cellulose is rendered yellow 
by nitric acid, then after the addition of ammonia, orange; the color 
is scarcely affected by hydrochloric acid, or by a mixture of sugar 
and sulphuric acid ; it is turned red on the application of Millon’s test. 
Acetic acid throws down from the alkaline solution a substance which is 
insoluble in an excess of the reagent, and possesses the main characters 
of animal cellulose; it does not readily become decomposed, even in 
morbid processes, if we except fatty degeneration. 

However important such generalizations of the facts in our possession 
may be for histology—however such-general views may throw light on 
the further progress of this science, and may open out future paths of 
inquiry, it would be by no means expedient, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to regard all cell-membranes as perfectly identical with the 
substance of elastic tissue; for independently of the circumstance that 
the above-mentioned properties are not found in every cell-membrane 
and in every clastic membrane, we know how differently reagents often 
act on cells and tissues, according to their age or the state of their de¬ 
velopment. Further, it can scarcely bo questioned that the walls of 
very young cells, as for instance, blood-corpuscles, pus-corpuscles, the 
deepest epidermic and epithelial cells, And the cells of the glandular 
follicles (Kblliker), are composed of a protein-body, that is to say, a 
substance far more nearly allied to albumen and fibrin than to the ma¬ 
trix pf elastic tissue, seeing that they are readily soluble in acetic acid, 
and in very dilute alkalies. 


HORNY TISSUE. 

In former times the tissues belonging to this class were regarded as 
amongst the simplest in tlie animal organism, and considered merely 
different forma (Jf one and the same matrix, which certain chemists were 
ready enough to discover, and to designate by the term Keratin. The 
zealous labors of recent histologists liave, however, shown us that even 
these apparently homogeneous tissues have a complicated, and in many 
respects, a variable structure. There exists the same correspondence 
between the structure of the epidermis, the nails (claws and hoofs), the 
horns, and whalebone, as that which we observe in the chemical consti¬ 
tution of these tissues, all of which are so far analogous to one another 
that they prooeed from cells or nucleated vesicles, which are not mor¬ 
phologically developed like the cells of other organs, but to a certain 
extent dry up, and* are only agglutinated together by an intercellular 
substance, which often does not very readily admit of detection. They 
also exhibit groat resemblance in a chemical point of view, for when com¬ 
pared with other tissues they all contain a large quantity of sulphur in 
combination with a substance, or with atomic groups, whose origin from, 
or affinity with the so-called protein-bodies cannot be denied when we 
consider their behavior towards certain reagents, and their percentage 
composition. Although we are still far removed from a correct know- 
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ledge of the chemical constitution of these tissues, or rather of their 
elements, chemistry lias, nevertheless, very largely contributed to place 
the question of the histological conformation of these tissues on a lovel 
with the present state of science ; in confirmation of which we need only 
indicate the admirable labors of Donders* and Mulder, of Paulsen,® 
Kulliker,^ and several other observers. 

The questions to which the present condition of histological inquiry 
leads the chemist in his examination of the horny tissues, are briefly 
these: Is there a substance which holds together the cells of these tis¬ 
sues, agglutinating them to a certain extent, and, if so, what arc the 
chemical properties and the composition of this substance ? What is 
the chemical character of the morphological constituents of those dried 
cells or vesicles of the horny tissue V What is the nature of the cell- 
membrane, and of the nuclei which exist in almost all of the cells, and 
finally, of what do the generally dried contents of these cells consist V 
Are the morphological elements identical in diflerent kinds of horny tis¬ 
sue, or do they often difl’er essentially from one another, as various re¬ 
actions would seem to indicate ? What is the constitution of these mor¬ 
phological elements in the; newly, forming or just formed cells in the 
vicinity of the rctc iimcomm of the skin or the mucous layer of the 
nails? What metamorfihoses do analogous elements undergo during the 
gradual drying and the alterations in form of the originally filled spheri¬ 
cal or oval cells ? 

It unfortunately happens that the chemical investigations hitherto in¬ 
stituted on this subject have contributed rather to the suggesting than 
to the answering of these questions ; for although chemical reagents 
have enabled us duly to examine the morphological elements of the 
horny tissue, chemistry is still wholly* incompetent to indicate the posi¬ 
tion which, from its form, each structure ought to fvjcupy in tip series 
of organic atomic groups. We should consider it a great step in advance, 
if we knew how to isolate any one of the morphological constituents of 
the horny tissue, in the same manner as we can isolate elastic fibre by 
chemical means from the yellow ligaments or the middle coat of the 
arteries. The different horny tissues have hitherto been regarded by 
chemists simply as homogeneous bodies, and analyzed as such, after they 
had been freed by indifferent solvents from fat, salts, and the so-called 
extractive matters. Although these kinds of analysis have most fre¬ 
quently been conducted under Mulder’s superintendence, no one is more 
thoroughly convinced than Mulder himself of their insuflSciency in re¬ 
spect both to the histological arfd chemical knowledge of these tissues. 

We abstain from entering more minutely into the qpnsidoration of 
the internal structure of the diflTercnt horny tissues, as the observations 
already made on this subject will sufficiently explain the state of our 
chemical knowledge of these structures. The micro-chemical reagents 
to which we are now about to refer, afford, as wo have already observed, 
a closer insight into the histological than the chemical constituents of 
the horny tissues. 

’ Hollsindisohe Heitrilge. Bd. 1, S. 39 n. 12C. and Mulder’s Vers. ein. physiol. Cbem. 
S. 642-679 [^or English Translation, pp. dUS-SSO]. 

® Observauones mikrochemiCKs; diss. inaiig. Uorpati Liv. 1848. 

* Mikrosk. Anat. Bd. 2, S. 68-02, u. 85-88. 
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The horny tissues become gradually loosened when treated with cold 
or warm water. The epidermis is rendered so soft after pi-olonged 
soaking, as to admit of being easily broken down, and separated into 
individual cells, or smaller accumulations of them. The cells themselves 
are rendered more distinct; the extremely thin, irregularly formed epi¬ 
dermic plates appear somewhat swollen and faintly granulated. The 
nucleus, if one be present, becomes more distinct. The cylindrical or 
round cells of the rete, mucoauin, which contain a nucleus, and resemble 
vesicles expanded with fluid contents, are but slightly altered by the 
action of water. 

The nails are on the whole very similar to the epidermis ; hqivever 
they only swell in water and become softer, without admitting of being 
triturated. 

Horns and hoofs soften in water, e.specially on the application of heat, 
suid then commonly developo a little sulphuretted hydrogen. The cel¬ 
lular structure cannot easily be recognized under the microscope, oven 
after the tissue has lain for a long period in water ; scarcely anything 
beyond fibres, which often appear to be torn, can be detected. 

Water produces no visible alteration on whalebone or tortoise-shell, 
whether it be aj)plied hot or cold, and however long it may be suflered 
to act U])on either. 

The best reagents for exhibing the cellular structure of all these 
tissues arc highly concentrated solutions of the caustic alkalies; in 
many cases caustic soda, as recommended by Kbllikcr, is preferable to 
caustic potash. A dilute solution of potash or soda, especially.on the 
application of heat, acts, however, more rapidly upon the epidermis, and 
exhibits its cellular structure far bettiu than the concentrated solutions. 
The concentrated solutions rendci the epidermic plates roundish, pale, 
and sutler ; and it is only after a prolonged action that they swell, 
and distinctly exhibit their cellular form. Dilute alkalies convert the 
epidermic plates, in a short time, into oval or spherical clear vesicles, 
without a nucleus or granular contents. The cells of the rete mucosum 
show still more distinctly that the nuclei of the epidermic cells are sooner 
and more rapidly dissolved than their cell-membranes ; for if the epi¬ 
dermic cells are exposed to the prolonged action of hot solutions of 
caustic alkalies, the cell-walks become dissolved, so that there only re¬ 
mains a small gritty and partially granular mass. 

A solution of potash acts upon the substance of the nails in the same 
manner as upon the epidermis, converting it into a mass of colorless 
non-nucleatod vesicles; but, according lf> Kblliker, a dilute solution of 
caustic soda brings into view the most beautiful polygonal or oval cells, 
with distinct nuclei. 

The fibrous structure of cows’ horn disappears under the prolonged 
action of a concentrated solution of potiish, but no cells (especially nu¬ 
cleated ones) become distinctly visible until water has been poured over 
the object. After repeated neutralization with sulphuric, or even acetic 
acid, the cells generally appear in the form of oval or spherical vesicles 
without contents ; the nuclei have consequently disappeared. 

Whalebone consists, according to Mulder and Donders, who have sub¬ 
jected it to a very exact histo-chemical examination, of thin lamellae. 
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wliich lie parallel to the outer surface, and to the tubular system which 
resembles the medullary canals. Each of the lamella) consists of a 
number of compressed cells, which are brought into view by the action 
of water after they have been treated with concentrated caustic potash. 
In this case, also, the cell-wall resists the action of the reagents for a 
much longer period than the nucleus and the other contents. 

The same observers were also the first who accurately examined tor¬ 
toise-shell ; they found that this tissue also breaks up into polygonal 
and oval colls on the application of caustic .alkalies, although a much 
more prolonged action of the potash is necessary here than in the case 
of the above-described horny tissues. The cells are not very readily 
isolated, and it is only on the addition of water that they appear indi¬ 
vidually ; they are without nuclei, but always contain a slight amount 
of granular substance. Moreover, independently of the cells, gnanular 
matter is always perceptible on the addition of water. 

Acetic acid, even when eoneentriitcd, scarcely produces any action on 
epidermis, even after it has been softened by water ; but by prolonged 
boiling with concentrated acetic acid, the scales become isolated, and 
swell into extremely pale, disten(.led, but still somewhat flattened I'csi- 
cles, entirely devoid of gr.auulcs or nuclei. According to Kbllikcr, the 
W'alls of the epidermic cells do not dissolve, but only those of the cells 
of the rctc mucosiim. 

Acetic acid acts upon the substance of, the nails in the same manner 
as upon the epidermis, only with less rapidity; it generally c.aus(?s the 
nuclei of the colls to come beautifully and prominently into view. 

Cows’ horn is very little affected by the action of concentrated acetic 
acid, even after prolonged boiling ; and the microscope detects even still 
less alteration in whalebone or,tortoise-shell that has been acted upon 
by this acid, although the former is converted into a,gelatinous i^bstanco 
when boiled with the concentrated acid. 

The epidermis very rapidly swells in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
exhibiting vesicular cells which become even more distemled on tlie addi- 
*tion of water. The cells of the rctc mucosum remain unchanged in cold 
sulphuric acid, but when boiled they are completely dissolved. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid acts very slowly on the substance of the 
nails, but on the application of heat it brings into view, in the course 
of a few minutes, flat, polygonal cells, some of which are provided with 
nuclei. 

It is only after the prolonged action of concentrated sulphuric aci^ 
for many hours that cows’ horn gradually resolves itself into cells. 

Whalebone is gradually converted, by this acid, into a mucous mass, 
in which the cell-membranes may be distinctly recognized. 

Sulphuric acid exerts an equally inefficient action on tortoise-shell, 
and it is only after prolonged soaking or boiling with concentrated acid 
that cells can be detected in the gelatinous swollen mass; but even these 
are not isolated. 

Concentrated nitric acid imparts a yellow color to most horny tissues, 
and isolates the cells of some, without, however, bringing them distinctly 
into view. 

Those tissues have, as we already observed, been subjected to' elc- 
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mentary analyses, after having been previously treated with alcohol and 
ether. In order to exhibit the analogy of their composition, we subjoin 
the empirical results obtained from the analyses of Scherer,^ Mulder, 
Tilanus,* and van Kerckhoff.® 



Bpidermis. 

Nails. 

IIorseB* 

hooffl. 

Cows’ horn. 

Whftlebone, 

Tortoise¬ 

shell* 

Carbon, 

60-28 

61-09 

51-41 

61-03 

61 -86 

64-89 

Hydrogen, 

6-70 

6-82 

6-90 

6-80 

6-87 

6 60 

Nitrogen, 

17-21 

16 90 

17-46 

16-24 

15-70 

16-77 

Oxygen, 

25 01 

22-59 

19-94 

22-61 

21-97 

19-56 

Sulphur, 

0-74 

2-80 

4-23 

3 42 

3-60 

2-22 


Those tissues differ also in the quantity of inorganic matter which 
they contain, but this difference does not vary much beyond Ig. 

On boiling those tissues with a solution of potash, they generally, as 
we have already seen, become dissolved, with the exception of a compa¬ 
ratively very small residue : a large quantity of ammonia is developed, 
and the fluid contains much sulphide of potassium, the presence of which 
may be detected immediately after the first application of the alkaline 
fluid. When the alkaline solutions are saturated with acetic, hydro¬ 
chloric, or other acids, precipitates arc formed, which, according to 
Mulder, differ in the character of their composition. These deposits 
exhibit the property of adhering together, and forming almost resin-like 
masses on being heated in water. Mulder includes them amongst his 
protein-oxides. 

It will scarcely be necessary, after this notice of the reactions exhi¬ 
bited by these tissues, to remark that our knowledge of their chemical 
histor;y is still too deficient, in a histological point of view, to afford any 
satisfactory reply to 'the questions already propounded. For although 
Mulder,^ in his most recent communications, has calculated formulae 
from his experiments, and has been consequently led to regard all these 
tissues as combinations of protein or protein-oxides with sulphamide, 
this hypothesis must certainly be limited to one of the main constituents 
of the horny tissue only, and cannot refer to the whole mass. Every 
horny tissue contains at least three different kinds of substances : namely, 
the substance of the cell-membranes, which is so difficult of solution in 
alkalies ; the cell-contents, including the nucleus, which dissolve more 
readily in alkalies ; and the granular matters, consisting by no means 
of fat solely, which remain after the complete solution of some of these 
tissues, and are wholly insoluble in alkalies. These three chemically- 
demonstrable matters can hardly be regarded as isomeric or polymeric, 
and could not, even in that case, be brought forward in support of the 
sulphamide hypothesis. 

The principal portion of every horny tissue is formed, as we have 
already observed, by the cell-membranes; their contents and the nucleus 
being so subordinate to these that the elementary analysis of such a 
tissue must be regarded as giving an average expression for the compo- 

’ Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. Bd. 40, S. 1-45. * Scheik. Onderz. D. .“I. 

• Ibid. Untersach. Ubers. v. Viilcker. II. 2, S. 272. 
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Bition of these cell-membranes. They do not behave, however, as if 
they consisted of a sulphamide compound, for micro-chemical examina¬ 
tion shows that the ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen which we sec 
developed on the macro-chemical treatment of these tissues with even 
very dilute alkalies, are not derived from the main substance—that is 
to say, the cell-membranes—but must originate in the cell-contents, or 
what is still more probable, in the connecting medium. If therefore a 
sulphamide of protein actually exists, it must be sought for in the 
tissue connecting the cells of the horny tissue, or, at all events, in their 
contents. 

Although this connecting medium or true intercellular substance of 
the hornj tissue can certainly not be detected hy the microscope, it can¬ 
not possibly be wholly wanting; for independently of the fact that some 
of the above-described micro-cbemicaJ reactions testify to its existence, 
it would not be easy to understand how the cells formed in the mucous 
layer—the true matrix of this horny tissue—and driven forward, and 
gradually drying during the growth of the tissue, could entirely divest 
themselves of the adhering plasma. The cell-contents and the inter¬ 
cellular substance, the cell-wall apd the nucletis, must stand in the active 
living cell, not only in a physical, but also in a chemical antagonism ; 
and cannot possibly so far lose this diversity of character in the dried, 
atrophied, or disintegrated cell, as to form a chemically homogeneous 
substance, a simple sulphamide compound. 

These remarks are, by no means, intended as an attack on Mulder, 
whose labors, even on this subject, are very valuable. 


THE HAIR. 

• If we arc scarcely able to arrive at a clear or distinct view of the 
chemical relations of the morphological elements of flic comparatively 
simple horny tissues, we are .still less able to do so in reference to the 
far more complicated tissue of the hair. On ex.amining a hair, we find 
that there arc at least three morphologically diflerent substances brought 
under our notice; namely, the cuticle, the cortex, and the medullary 
substiince. 

The cuticle of the hair consists of plates arranged in the manner of 
tiles, one above the other; these are rendered more visible, according to 
Donders and Kblliker, by the use of those reagents which cause the 
corticab substance of the hair to swell, as, for instance, sulphuric acid, 
or caustic potash or soda. This scaly covering of»the hair is not itself 
affected by such reagents, but by friction, individual scales may be 
isolated, which then appear extremely transparent and quadrangular, and 
are devoid of nucleus or other contents, although they are generated 
from perfectly normal cells, as is seen by examining the root of the 
hair. Kblliker’ draws attention to the fact, that these epithelial scales 


' Mikrosk. Anat. lid. 2, S. 122. 
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Oil the hair differ from the otlier elements of the hair, and from all the 
constituents of other horny tissues, by their perfect insolubility in alka¬ 
lies and concentrated sulphuric acid. We do not, however, agree with 
the supposition of Bonders,* based on this mechanical relation, that 
these scales consist of a protein-compound. 

The cortical or fibrous substance, constitutes, as is well known, the 
principal part of the hair. By the use of the reagents above referred 
to, namely, concentrated and gently heated sjtifpAMrfc acfdt, this substance 
separates into flat, long fibres, which again divide into long, very narrow 
plates, having a dark, elongated nucleus. After prolonged digestion 
with a dilute solution of 2 >ot(i 8 li, the cortical substance dissolves, with the 
exception of these long, spindle-shaped nuclei. Even if these plates 
did not so plainly bear the stamp of cell-formation, they would readily 
be recognized as cells by examining the corresponding part of the root 
of the hair. These plates gradually shorten, and the elongated nuclei 
become thicker towards the root of tJie hair, and at length, in the lower 
part of the root, we find oval or roundish cells with oval nuclei. 

KiJlliker’s observations show, that here also the chemical metamor¬ 
phosis corijesponds With the change of form, and that the cells of the 
cortical substance in the lower part of the root of the hair are not 
mcrelv more easily aflected by alkalies and concentrated sulphuric acid, 
than the fibre-cells of the same substance, but that they become swollen, 
and are in part dissolved even by acetic acid, which produces no effect 
on thef other cells. According to Kblliker, there are within the fibrous 
substance certain cavities filled ivith air, and also accumulations of pig¬ 
ment-granules, the quantity of which varies with the color of the hair. 

The inner portion of the hair is composed of the medullary substance, 
the nature of which cannot bo recognized distinctly until the cortex has 
been rendered transparent by the action Wf alkalies. It consists of 
clo.sely arranged rows of quadrangular, or more rarely, round cells, 
which, after the above-mentioned treatment with potash, are seen to 
contain dark fat-like granules, in addition to a clear roundish or oval 
speck (the rudinvjnt of a nucleus). Many of these roundish gray 
granules arc observed bctw'een these cells in fresh hair, that has not been 
treated with potash. Kblliker* Inis shown by several admirable experi¬ 
ments, that tlie dark granules which occur in colored as well as in white 
hair, are, for the-most part, mere cavities filled with air occurring between 
and in the dried medullary cells. 

Such are the most important histological grounds on which a rational 
chemical examination of the tissue of the hair must be based. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, chemists have hitherto been unable to analyze the hair 
when considered from this point of view. We have some admirable 
observations on this subject by Scherer® and Van Laer,* who, although 
they have not investigated the chemical constitution of those parts in 
accordance with histological requirements, have yet exhibited the great 
analogy subsisting between the substance of the hair and other horny 
tissues, and have, moreover, successfully elucidated several important 
points involved in the inquiry. 

■ Vera, einer piiysiol. Chem. S. 672 [or English Transl. p. 528]. 

* Op. cit. p. .115. s Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. Bd. 40, S. 68-C3. 

* Ibid. Vol. 45, pp. 147-183. 
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Scherer’s elementary analyses of the hair correspond ■with those of 
Laer, excepting that there is a slight difference in the amount of hy¬ 
drogen ; 


Carbon, ........ 60-65 

Hydrogen, ........ 6-3l) 

Nitrogen, ........ 17-14 

Oxygen, ........ 20-85 

Sulphur, . .,.6-00 


Like most other horny tissues, the hair dissolves, •with the exception 
of a. few tine molecules, on prolonged digestion in a solution of potash, 
there being at the same time a development of ammonia. The solution 
yields, on the addition of acetic acid, a slight deposit, ■wdiich is a less 
oxidized protein compound than the far more considerable precipitate 
produced by the addition of a larger quantity of acetic acid ; the latter, 
■which is Mulder’s deutoxidc of ])rotein, contains sulphur, and entirely 
agrees in its I'eactions with the substance which is obtained by the pre¬ 
cipitation of the alkaline solution of other horny tissues on the action of 
acids. Mulder also regards the substance of the hair as a sulphnmide 
compound. No conclusions can, be drawn frotb any analyses hitherto 
made in reference to the nature of the individual constituents of the 
hair, as, for instance, its connective tissue, cell-contents, &c- 

Notwithstanding the closest search, liaer was unable to discover any 
special pigment in the hair, although the inicroscoi)ical examination of 
the cortical substance of differently colored hairs—that is to say, the 
existence of certain colored molecides—indicates the presence of a defi¬ 
nite pigment. It is, however, Avell known that white hair is especially 
rich in air, and that to this circumstance it mainly owes its glistening 
color. Laer has further show^W by rmmerous experiments on differently 
colored hair that the iron ■which is present, and to which Vauquelin had 
drawn attention, exerts no influence wdiatever on its color. 

Laer found nothing but margarin, margaric acid, and olein in the fat 
extracted from hair; this fat had an odor of hair, or rather of sweat. 

* The amount of ash in the hair differs very much, altJiough it does not 
bear any relation to the color, or any other proj)crty of the hair. Laer 
found from 0*54 to l’85[j of ash in the hair, and from 0'058 to OBDHJJ 
of peroxide of iron, but he could ndt detect manganese; he found, how¬ 
ever, some silica with phosphate of lime. Von GorUJ)-]lesancz,‘ who 
has made a very elaborate examination of the quantity of silica in the 
hair, found that the hair of animals contained, on an average, a much 
larger amount of this substance than human hair (the latter containing 
only from O’ll to 0*22g, whilst the former contained from 0*12 toO‘r)7|5). 

Wool and bristles do not differ essentially in their composition from 
hair: the chemical constitution of feathers has, hojrever, been found by 
Scherer to differ very considerably from horny tissues generally, and 
from hair especially, lie found as the mean of two analyses of the 
beard and the quill, 52*448|5 of carbon, T'ldlg of hydrogen, and 17*787}{ 
of nitrogen. Gorup-Bespnez found considerable quantities of silica in 
feathers. He has treated, in a most careful and complete monograph, 
of the influence of the most varied physiological relations, such as sex, 
age, mode of life, species, &c., on the (juantity of silica in the feathers. 

« Ann. (1. Ch. u. riiarm. Bd. 60, S. 321-342. 
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CONTRACTILE FIBRE-CELLS. 

( 

Wo are especially indebted to the recent investigations of Ivbiliker' 
for a more accurate knowledge of those histological elements which have 
hitherto been included in their aggregation in the animp,! body under the 
name of organic or smooth muscular fibres, -^hese cells commonly ap¬ 
pear in the form of long fusiform narrow fibres, with finely attenuated 
extremities, frequently also in that of elongated, quadrangular, or club- 
shaped plates, whose margins are occasionally fringed. The majority 
exhibit, especially when acted upon by acetic acid, a prominent nucleus, 
which is either cylindrical or baton-like. The nucleus appears to be 
perfectly homogeneous, a nucleolus being scarcely ever found in it. The 
substance of the cell occasionally exhibits pale or dark granules, which 
are partially arranged in rows cm’re8pon<ling to the axis of the fibres, 
but in other respects this is also homogeneous. It cannot be decided 
with certainty whether it is surrounded by any special cell-membrane, 
'j’hcse fibse-cells form by the lateral juxtaposition of their extremities 
the bundles of smooth muscle which arc visible to the naked eye, and 
occur, amongst other places, in the intestinal canal. Kbllikcr divides 
the smooth muscle into the 2 >ure and mixed variety, according as 
the cells arc arranged in larger quantities so as to form bundles and 
membi-ancs, or are merely interspersed amongst other simple tissues; to 
the former class belong those which have been long known, and in which 
Ilenle® first recognized the presence of true fibre-cells, namely, the mus¬ 
cular coat of the lower half of the cesoj)hagus, of the stomach and in¬ 
testinal canal, the nipple, the bladder, the prostate gland and vagina. 
The coarser bundles of these muscles are likewise held together by con¬ 
nective tissue, but they are not so thoroughly intersected by it, and di- 
\ ided into separate fibrillm, or smaller bundles of fibrillsc, as the mixed 
smooth muscles. The latter, which often appear as if they were scat¬ 
tered over connected tissue, embedded, as it wore, in the elastic and nu-' 
clear fibres, were first shown by Kbllikcr^ to occur principally in the tra¬ 
becular tissue of the spleen. They have since been discovered in many 
other compound tissues, which had been knoAvn as contractile and had 
been carefully examined with reference to their histological elements, 
without our recognizing these cellular parts as identical with organic 
muscular fibres ; especially in the tunica dartos, in the middle coat of the 
•arteries, in the choroid coat of the eye, in the veins and lymphatics, in 
the corpora cavernosa, the prostate gland, the Fallopian tubes, the ute¬ 
rus and urethra ; also in many mucous membranes, and especially around 
the intestinal villi (Brlicke). In the trachea, the bronchi, the ureters 
and vasa deferentia, as well as in the internal muscular tunic of the tes¬ 
ticle, they approximate more closely to the pure smooth muscles. 
Finally, the smooth muscles are never enclosed by a true sarcolemma. 

These histological structures do not serve the animal organism by their 
]>hyBical properties like the elastic fibres, in conjunction with which they 

' Zeitsch. f. wiss Zool. Ed. 4, S. 48-87. ® Allg. Anat. . S. 570. 

* Mittlieiluiigoii der Zurich, naturf. Qessellshcaft, 1847. 
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80 frequently occur; but it is to them that those tissues, in which they 
were formerly either only imperfectly, or not at all recognized, owe their 
contractility under the influence of the nervous system. The adpirable 
labors of Ed. Webej,* have yielded us the most valuable information in 
reference to this subject, and have clearly elucidated the essential dif¬ 
ferences existing between the action of the contractile organs and that of 
the animal muscles. Weber has shown that in the case of almost all the 
organs which are provided with these cell-fibres, a mechanical or chemi¬ 
cal irritant, such, for instance, as the employment of a galvanic current, 
generated by the rotatory apparatus, induced only a gradual, and, at 
first, a very limited contraction, which, however, became diffused, after 
a time, over a larger portion of the part in question. Neither the bun¬ 
dles touched by the pole, nor the parts depending upon the excited 
nerves, contracted in any very appreciable period after the application and 
interruption of the galvanic current, but the adjacent bundles became 
successively affected, and a movement was thus induced which did not 
finally disappear for a long time. Ed. Weber succeeded, both indepen¬ 
dently and in conjuinction with E. II. Weberin detecting the contrac¬ 
tions in veins and arteries of medium and small* calibre in nearly the 
same forms as they occur in other organs. Kolliker* also has recently 
observed them in tlie_ bloodvessels and lymphatics of man. 

Ecker^ and Kolliker* have, however, fully shown, by comparative de¬ 
monstrations of the elements of motion in the lower animals, that this 
contractility, or property of contracting on the application of stimfili to 
the nerves, is not connected in the animal organism solely and exclu¬ 
sively with the fibre-cells of the smooth muscles, hut appertains to other 
histological forms, such as amorphous membi anes, tubes, vesicles, fila¬ 
ments, &c. 

Our interest is naturally increased, as we here find ourselves dealing, 
for the first time, with a form of animal tissue which exhibits vital acti¬ 
vity, or, in other word.s, moves through tlu* influence of the nerves ; and 
we find, moreover, that the chemical relations arc here wholly diffiircnt 
from those which we have hitherto noticed in those tissims of the animal 
organism which act solely by their physical properties. 

The following remarks embody all thiit is known from my own obser¬ 
vations, and those of Donders,® Schultze,^ I’aulsen,® and others, in refer¬ 
ence to the micro-chemical reactions of these fibre-cells. • 

The most generally known of these is the action of acetic acid, which, 
when employed in a more or less diluted state, causes the substance of 
the fibre to swell, whilst it increases its transparency; the nucleus, which • 
w'.as pale and scarcely visible, now stands out more prominently, and 
commonly presents the appearance of a sharply outlined,*baton-shapcd, 
often somewhat bent and even twisted dark body, in^which no nucleolus 
can be seen. According to Kolliker, acetic acid frequently causes the 
nuclei to contract in a slight degree; not unfrequently, it induces an 

' ilandwiirtcrbuch dor Physiologie. Bd. 3, Abth. 2, S, 1-122. 

Berichte dor k. siicha. Gess. d. Wiss. 1849. S. 91-90. 

® Zeitsch. f. wiss. Zool. Bd. 1, 8. 257-200. * Ibid. pp. 218-245. 

' Op. cit. pp.^213-217. ® Op. cit. ^ Op. cit. ® Op. cit. 
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augmentation in tlieir breadth, rendering the nuclei paler instead of 
darker. 

Concentrated acetic acid completely dissolves the fibre, until even the 
nuclei are gradually rendered indistinct. Fat-globules and molecular 
granules arc then the only things to be discovered between the hyaline 
fibres of connective tissue. 

Extremely dilute hydrochloric acid (1 part of anhydrous acid in 3,000 
parts of water) behaves in almost the same way as dilute acetic acid, al¬ 
though, according to my experience, in a more decisive manner. The 
nuclei appear more distinct and dark, the substance of the cell becomes 
rerjr pellucid, but at the same time assumes a curled or wave-like appear¬ 
ance; the nuclei lying in a curve of the fibre present, collectively, a cres¬ 
centic appearance, and their extremities are in some cases twisted in 
opposite directions. By the prolonged action of the acid the substance 
of the cell is dissolved, leaving, in addition to amorphous granules, no¬ 
thing but nuclei, wbich now, for the most part, assume somewhat the 
form of cucumber-seeds. The fibres of connective tissue, which are oc¬ 
casionally jirescnt, appear as very transparent, bx-oadened, perfectly 
homogeneous bands. *^1 was much surprised to find, on examining or¬ 
ganic muscles which had been frequently xvashed in water, and macei’ated 
for a long-time, that no nuclei could be rendered visible either by the 
dilute acetic or hydrocholoric acid, lleidc* was led to infer, from the 
resujt of his (‘xjxeriments, that the superficial layer always soonest under¬ 
goes ch'composition, and hence its nuclei are first destroyed. 

The fibres shrivel up very readily in concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
but the nuclei arc not rendered more transparent. After a prolonged 
exposure to the action of the acid, entire, finely striated bundles are 
brought into view. Water causdiS the '^fibi'os to swell, and form thick, 
sharply outlined strings, in which state they resemble the representa¬ 
tions (or rather the diagi’ams) formerly uiade by histologists of normal 
oi’ganic muscular fibres. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid rendei-s the bundles of fibres more trans¬ 
parent and gelatinous ; after the repeated addition of water the bundles 
contract, .and again apj)car distinctly fibrous (Dondci's). No nuclei can 
be distinctly iccognized, but 1 have frequently observed in preparations 
W'hich had been treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, and after the 
repeated addifion of water, the existence of coarse granules of an oval 
or irregularly I’ounded shape and isolated fat-globules, whilst the other 
histological elements had wholly disajypeared. 

The fibre-cells become somewhat contracted in concentrated cold nitric 
acid, and exhibit a curled appearance. The smaller bundles are divided 
into isolated fibrils of a pale-yellow color; no nuclei can be detected wfth 
certainty; the fibres of connective tissue rem-ain smooth and narrow, and 
are not colored yellow. The yellow color appears in a remarkably beau¬ 
tiful manner in the fibre-cells on applying caustic ammonia to the object 
after it has been treated with nitric .aci<l. The fibre-cells are perfectly 
dissolved in boiling concentr.a.tcd nitric acid, whilst nothing appears in 
the, fluid beyond a few' scattered fat-globules. 


' Jaliresber. tier ges. Med. 1851, S. 44. 
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A concentrated solution of chromic acid renders the bundles of smooth 
muscle so perfectly soft that they break up on the slightest pressure into 
greenish-yellow, somewhat curled rods, which nowhere exhibit, with cer¬ 
tainty, even a trace of a nucleus. 

The prolonged action of a dilute solution of soda loosens, softens, and 
finally dissolves the bundles of fibres, leaving only fine long threads, 
■which belong to the nuclear fibres. At the same time a number of 
coarse granules of a very irregular form are brought into view, whose 
chemical nature could not be closely investigated. There were no nuclei 
to be detected. 

A concentrated solution of potash, after prolonged action, causes the 
almost total disappearance of the individual fibres, there remaining only 
rows of granules. On the addition of water, everytliing is dissolved ex¬ 
cepting some minute filaments (in the same manner as by the action of 
dilute soda). 

The fibre-cells undergo no visible alteration in a solution of moderately 
concentrated carbonate of potash. 

On digesting a carefully prepared and well-washed portion of the 
muscular coat of the stomach of ii pig for a j)ro>onged period (from IS 
hours to y days) in a solution of 0 parts of nitrate of potash in 100 
])arts of water, at .a temperature of 30° or 40°, no essential fhange will 
be observed in the individual smooth muscular fibres ; as in the case of 
carbonate of potash, they simply swell, and become somewhat more 
translucent. In’^o nuclei can be discovered in either case. The musJbular 
substance itself becomes somewhat harder. 

31illotis reagent (see vol. i. p. 201) colors the whole mass of the 
bundles intensely red, but when seen under the microscope the individual 
fibre-cells do not appear very highly colored. 

An aqueous solution of iodine causes the fibre-cells to shrivel up, 
renders the nuclei less ilistinct, and imparts a yellow color to the whole 
mass. The nuclei cannot be brought into view oven by the rejicated ap¬ 
plication of a dilute acid.- 

* The bundles of fibrils become gelatinous in aonee.ntrjjtcd jdiosphorie 
acid. Under the microscoj)e, fibrillation is still perceptible, which, how¬ 
ever, becomes more distinct on the addition of water to the object. 
Here, too, we have a granular matter which docs not, however, a])}>ear 
to contain a nucleus. The granules precisely resemble fhosc which are 
brought into view on the addition of water, after the fibres have been 
treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid or a potash solution. 

If the middle coat of the arteries, or the muscular coat of the stomach 
or intestinal canal, be treated with concentrated acetic acid, after having 
been cut in shreds and carefully rinsed, and afterwards boiled for a con¬ 
siderable time in water in order to remove the gelatigcnous connective tis¬ 
sue, a substance is dissolved wliich is precipitable both by yellow and red 
prussiate of potash. This may be again precipitated by neutralizing the 
acetic acid; it contains a considerable quantity of sulj)hur. 

The substance of the fibres of smooth muscle behaves towards very 
•lilutc hydrochloric acid (1 p. m.) in the same manner as Liebig showed 
Was the case with the striated fibres. (See note to vol. i. p. 320, on 

' Ann. d. Ch. u. I'lmrin. ltd. T'l, .S. 12.5-121*. 
voo. II. 15 
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Syntonin, in the Appendix.) Thus, for instance, if the muscular coat 
of the stomach (of the pig), after being cut in shreds and thoroughly 
rinsed with water, be treated with hydrochloric acid of this dilution, the 
fibres of the smooth muscles become dissolved; on neutralization of the 
acid, the solution behaves in precisely the same manner as the hydro¬ 
chloric-acid solution of syntonin from striped muscle: the flakes, which 
gradually separate, dissolve very readily in an excess of an alkaline solu¬ 
tion, ana likewise in lime-water ; this solution coagulates on boiling, like 
albumen ; if, however, too much lime-water be added, the solution merely 
becomes opalescent, and it is not till it is neutralized with acetic acid that 
we have a copious curd-like precipitate. The original hydrochloric-acid 
solution of the fibrils is strongly precipitated by concentrated solutions 
of the neutral salts of the alkalies and alkaline earths; as, for instance, 
chloride of potassium, sulphate of soda, hydrochlorate of ammonia, chlo¬ 
ride of calcium, and sulphate of magnesia. 

I obtained precisely the same reactions on treating the well-washed 
middle arterial coat of the ox, the bladder of the pig, and the tunica 
dartos of the bull in a similar manner with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

No sarcolemma can be chemically demonstrated in the organic muscles. 
Kolliker thought he could sometimes perceive indications of a cell-mem¬ 
brane in individual fibre-cells, but I have been unable to demonstrate its 
presence by any chemical reagents. The nature of the nucleus, which 
is insoluble in acetic and dilute mineral acids, has not yet been closely 
exaniined. 

C. Schmidt* attempted some years ago to make an elementary analysis 
of smooth muscle (the large thoracic muscles of the Cockchafer and the 
adductor muscles of Anodonta cygnea), for the purpose of comparing its 
composition with that of striped *muscular fibre. He found that both 
kinds of muscle were perfectly identical in composition (52’38of carbon, 
7'2g of hydrogen, and Ifi'Sg of nitrogen). "We think that this coinci¬ 
dence scarcely proves anything more than the insufficiency of our ele¬ 
mentary analyses; for supposing that the fibre-cells of smooth muscle 
were identical with the fibrils of striped muscle, it appears singular that 
the presence of sarcoleipma and of tracheal ramification in the one 
tissue, and of fibres of connective tissue in the other (that is to ‘ say, of 
foreign substances, which cannot be removed by the most careful prepa¬ 
ration), should'not induce any difference in the -results of the analyses. 
Wo do not, therefore, think that we are justified in drawing a conclusion 
in favor of the identity of composition of the organic elements of motion 
from these analyses, although they were undoubtedly conducted in accor¬ 
dance with the best chemical methods. 

If, as it would appear, smaller quantities of carbon and efitrogen have 
been found to be present in the tissues which have been analyzed than in 
fibrin and albumen, ft is more probable that the difference is rather owing 
to the amount of connective tissue and of chiti^, than to a different com¬ 
position of the contractile elements themselves. 

MCe have, therefore, regarded it as more in accordance with the induc- 

* SiA* '^cergleioliendea Physiologie der wirbellosen Thiere. Braunschweig, 1845, S. 
32-09 [or Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs, vol. 6, pp. 14-28]. 
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tive method tp institute, for the purpose of comparison, various elemen¬ 
tary analyses of this substance, which is extractible from every contrac¬ 
tile tissue by dilute hydrochloric acid, first precipitating it by a dilute 
solution of soda, and then extracting it with alcohol and ether. Although 
we have not so far deceived ourselves as to regard as perfectly pure this 
matter, which, at all events, is mainly derived from the substance of tht 
contractile fibre-cells (such a supposition being controverted on chemical 
as well as histological grounds), we yet believe that the analyses of this 
matter, obtained from different compound contractile tissues, are better 
adapted for comparison, and lead to more reliable results, than the ana¬ 
lyses of the complex tissues themselves. And in point of fact, this cell- 
substance, which is soluble in water containing hydrochloric acid, inva¬ 
riably presented the same composition, whether it had been obtained 
from the muscular coat of the stomach of the pig, or the middle arterial 
coat of the ox, or the tunica dartos, or the bladder. It also appeared 
that this substance, which is derived from smooth muscular fibres, has the 
same composition as the analogous substance derived from striped muscu¬ 
lar fibres, which was first obtained by Liebig and analyzed by Strecker. 
As we shall have to consider mote fully in another portion of this work 
these analyses of my own, I will here limit myself to an enumeration of 
the mean results, mfcrcly for the purpose of comparison with*the fibrin of 
the blood and that of the animal muscles; there were found on an aver¬ 
age 53’84g of carbon, 7*30g of hydrogen, 15-81g of nitrogen, and 1*09{{ 
of. sulphur. ^ 

This substance further corresponds with the protein-body extracted 
from striped muscle in being perfectly insoluble in nitre-water (contain¬ 
ing fig of KO.NO5), as well as in carbonate of potash. Although the 
above-mentioned micro-chemical reactions demonstrated this point with 
tolerable certainty, the following experiments were additionally made. 
The muscular coat of the stomach was reduced to fine shreds and rinsed 
in water as long as any coagiilable substance continued to dissolve; a 
, portion of the rinsed mass was then digested for an hour in a solution 
of 1 part of carbonate of pota^ in 10 parts of water; the filtered fluid 
showed only traces of a dissolved protein-bo(i^. Another portion of the 
muscular coat, which had been freed from albumen, was digested for two 
days in the abovc-inentioned nitre-water at a temperature of 37°; at 
the end of that period there was not a trace of any substance coagulable 
by heat or acotic acid. 

As this substance appears, according to the present state of our 
knowledge, to be altogether peci^ar to contractile fibre, as it differs es¬ 
sentially from the fibrin of tne blood, and lastly, as it ^oes not merely 
occur in the tine muscles, we have thought that it would be desirable to 
distinguish it from ordinary fibrin by some peculiar designation, and we 
have suggested as appropriate the name of syntonin (from auvreiveiv). 

It is probably a very'significant fact, that the more active organs of 
the animal body are bathed in a fluid which differs very essentially from an 
ordinary transudation from the blood, or from the blood-plasma itself. 
Berzelius long since directed attention to the muscular fluid, and Liebig’s 
admirable investigation of this subject is well known. According to 
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Liebig’s discoveries, a fluid differing in every respect from the plasma of 
the blood surrounds the fibres of the striped muscles; and the same is 
the case with the fibre-cells of the smooth muscles. M. S. Schultze’ 
found, on examining the middle coat of the arteries, that it was perme¬ 
ated by a fluid very rich in casein. He found in 100 parts of the well- 
dried annular coat of the thoracic aorta from 17*4 to 23*lg of soluble 
constituents, amongst which there were 7‘24 parts of casein. He also 
found in the middle coat of the carotid, which, as is well known, contains 
a smaller quantity of elastic fibre, but far more contractile fibre-cells 
than the aorta, 39g of soluble constituents, of which 21 parts were casein. 
Moreover‘Schultze found that this interstitial fluid had a faintly alkaline 
reaction, and contained in addition to the casein and salts, small quan¬ 
tities of two substances, one of which was coagulable, and the other non- 
coagulable by heat. 

My own observations on the juice permeating the contractile tissues 
have shown that the fluid obtained from the muscular coat'of the stomach 
of the pig has a distinctly acid reaction, although not in so intense a 
degree as that derived from thq striped muscle; the analogous fluid of 
the middle coat of the arteries (the ascending and descending aorta, and 
the carotid of the ox) reddened litmus paper slightly, but quite decidedly. 
The fluid from the tunica dartos exerted no reaction on vegetable colors. 
Schultze found that the juice of the middle coat of the arteries was 
alkalipe, which may be owing either to the admixture of the alkaline 
fluid of the cellular tissue, or to the occurrence of incipient decomposi¬ 
tion. The middle coat of the arteries and the tunica daftos yield mbi^ 
casein and less albumen than the muscular coat of the stomach of the 
pig; the latter is as rich in albumen as is the juice of the animal 
muscles. ’ 

Creatine occurs in much smaller quantity here than in the juice of the 
striped muscles; but as the inadequate amount of this substance pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of making any elementary analysis, the crystallo- 
metric determination constituted the only evidence of its presence. 
Besides a small quantity of lactic acid, we find acetic and butyric acids. 
The ratio of the potash tdlthe soda was as 38 : 62 in the juice of the 
smooth muscles of the stomach, and as 42 : 68 in that of the middle coat 
of the arteries. ^ The soluble phosphates were to the insoluble as 82 ; 18 
in the muscular fluid of the stomach, and as 79 : 21 in the fluid of the 
middle coat of the arteries. 

Siegmund* has recently found creatine, acetic acid, and formic acid 
in the juice of a pregnant uterus; an^ Walther® has, under my superin¬ 
tendence, extended the above-mentioned micro-chemical investigations 
regarding the fibre-cells, and the chemical analysis of the juice by which 
they are moistened.. 

All these relations, which are at the present t^e undergoing a more 
accurate investigation, show that there exists; ttt alLevents, a very great 
analogy between the juice of the striped muscles and that of the fibre- 
cell£ If we concur in the doubts expressed by some of the most dis- 

« Ann. d. Ch. n. Pharm. Bd. 71, s: 277-293. 

• Verb, der phys.-med. Ges. stn Wiirzburg. Bd. 3, 8. 60. 

3 Digs, iuaug. mcd. Lips. 1851. 
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tinguished liistologists regarding the exbtence of these fibre-cells in the 
middle coat of the arteries, in which Kbiliker belietes he has found them, 
it would, at all events, seem to be proved, in regard to the chemical 
view of the case, that the fibrils of the striped muscles, like the smooth 
muscles and the contractile tissues, not only contain a solid substance 
which is chemically identical in all, but that this textural element is in¬ 
variably surround^ by a juice which differs essentially from all other 
animal juices by its acid reaction, the abundance of its potash-salts and 
phosphates, and by its containing creatine, &c. It remains for a more 
exact investigation to establish with greater precision the differences 
which the provisional analyses indicate between the constitution of these 
juices in the different contractile tissues. 

Although we have already sufficiently indicated the course to be 
pursued in the investigation of contractile tissue, we will briefly review 
the mode of proceeding. ‘ If we are once assured that the object which 
we are examining is a tissue composed of various histological elements, 
which, moreover, is permeat^ by a fluid differing in all respects from 
the blood-serum,—whether such contractile tissue be obtained from the 
middle arterial coat, the muscular layer of the intestine, the urinary 
bladder, the tunica dartos or the uterus,—our first endeavors should of 
course be directed to the removal of the unimportant constituents from 
the fibres of the smooth muscle. Unfortunately, we are c^uite unable to 
obtain perfectly pure fibre-cells free from nerves, connective tissup, and 
nuclear and elastic fibres ; we are therefere compelled to have recourse 
to*variou8 indirect means of obtaining a knowledge of the chemical 
nature of this histological element. When the tissue has been carefully 
reduced to minute shreds, and rinsed in lukewarm water until no trace 
of organic matter is longer visible in the fluid that is poured over it, two 
methods present themselves for our choice in preparing the substance of 
the fibre-cells for chemical examination. We may dissolve either the 
connective tissue or the fibre-cells; either method, however, is open to 
serious objections. No other solvent than boiling water should be used 
for dissolving the connective tissue when an albuminous tissue is 
present; and, even then, we only attain our‘object in a most imperfect 
manner; for, in the first place, the fibrinous substratum of the colls is 
reduced to a state of coagulation, which precludes the possibility of 
separating this substance from the nuclei of the fibre-celfs ; secondljr, the 
fibre-cells themselves are attacked by the prolonged boiling which is 
necessary for the purpose of effecting as completely as possible the solu¬ 
tion of the connective tissue (a substance* corresponding to Mulder’s 
tritoxide of protein, dissolving with the gelatin, as S<;hultze formerly 
remarked); %irdly and lastly, notwithstanding all boiling, the nuclear 
fibres' of the connective tissue remain undissolved (as has been often 
already mentioned), and ewen when no true elasric fibres are interspersed 
amongst the contractile tissue, constitute a residual moss which cannot 
be regarded os a chemically pure body. The coagulated substance of 
the smooth muscles does not dissolve readily in alkalies, and cannot, 
therefore^ be very perfectly separated from the substance of the nuclear 
fibres, as this also partially dissolves in alkalies, more especially on the 
application of heat. The quantity of sulphur contained in the con- 
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tractile fibre-cells cannot therefore be determined with certainty by this 
method, nor is the method of dissolving the substance in alkalies, and 
precipitating it by acids, to be unconditionally recommended; if, how¬ 
ever, we would analyze for its sulphur the substance after being only 
boiled in water, without having been previously dissolved in alkalies, we 
should in every case find too small a quantity of sulphur ; for the nuclear 
fibres augment the matter which is free from sulphur, and some of the 
sulphur of the substance also escapes .on boiling it in the air. 

It is better, therefore, for these reasons to endeavor to dissolve the 
substance of the fibre-cells, and we may employ as a solvent dilute 
alkaline solutions, moderately dilute acetic acid, or water containing 
hydrochloric acid. I have found that the most efficacious of these three 
solvents is the very dilute hydrochloric acid (containing from O’l to 0'5g 
of the acid). A dilute solution of soda renders the connective tissue too 
gelatinous, and very probably also dissolves some of the nuclear sub¬ 
stance of the contractile fibre-cells, and makes the determination of the 
sulphur uncertain. Acetic acid is better, ^ut the first of the objections 
advanced against the use of the soda solution exists also in the case of 
this acid. The hydrochloric-acid solution must be regarded as a tolera¬ 
bly pure solution of the substance of the cells of the contractile tissue, 
as the conrwsctivo tissue, the nuclear fibres, and the, nuclei of the fibre- 
cells themselves remain undissolved. The substance of the fibre-cells is 
thrown down from this solution by careful neutralization in the form of 
a soft*^gelatinous mass, which is perfectly adapted for the determination 
of the sulphur and for the elementary analysis generally, after it fcas 
been extracted with alcohol and ether. The substance composing the 
nuclei of the fibre-cells cannot be obtained in an equally pure state, 
since its best solvent is a dilute solution .of soda, which always dissolves 
some of the connective tissue, or at all events, occasions the gelatinous 
parts to pass through the filter. 

We abstain from making any remarks on the method of examining 
the parenchymatous fluid, partly because we have already frequently 
spoken of the mode of determining the individual constituents of the 
animal fluids, and partly because wo shall have occasion to revert to this 
subject under the head of the Striped Fibres. 


TRANSVERSELY STRIPED MUSCULAR FIBRES. 

These textural elements, which have also been termed animal 
(Breschet), or artusuf-a^ (Treviranus) muscular fibres, or bundles of con¬ 
tractile fihriU (Kdlliker), are peculiar to thosi organs of motion which, 
at least to a certain extent, are subject to the vriU. 

If we examine any muscle (as, for instance, one the abdominal 
muscles) in both longitudinal and transverse sections, we perceive, even 
with 4the naked eye, that it consists of a more or less considerable 
number of parallel, longitudinally striped bundles (the secondary muscu¬ 
lar bundle^, which are surrounded by connective tissue {perimysium 
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internum), serving to unite them together. In this connective tissue we 
may trace, on a careful examination, a few bloodvessels and nerves; 
but when we examine these striped bundles under the microscope, we 
perceive that the longitudinal stripes are dependent on yet finer bundles, 
which may be recognized under higher magnifying powers as roundish, 
irregularly flattened cylinders or strings, whose transverse section occa¬ 
sionally appears hexagonal, and which exhibit distinct transverse 
striation. A more careful examination of these very fine, transversely 
striped bundles (primitive muscular bundles) shows that they consist of 
closely approximating, necklace-like filaments, which are closely sur¬ 
rounded by a homogeneous smooth investment (sarcolemma). This 
investing membrane of the different primitive bundles is held together 
by filaments of connective tissue; between the sarcolemma of thi dif¬ 
ferent bundles we find the well-known vascular network of the muscles, 
with its generally rectangular meshes, and the tortuous windings of the 
nerves. It is not a settled point whether the sarcolemma in the deve¬ 
loped muscle contains nuclei; that is to say, whether the nuclei, which 
are apparently perceptible in it, appertain to it, or whether they lie 
under it, and belong to the muscular fibrils of th« primitive bundles, and 
therefore to the contents of the sheaths of sarcolemma ; at all events, we 
may perceive in the .sarcolemma roundish nuclei, frequently j'esembling 
drops of oil, or, more rarely, having a spindle-like form, of which some 
at all events, according to Schwann and Kblliker, are situated between 
the sarcolemma and the muscular fibrils, but are not intimately' con¬ 
nected with any of these parts. We find, as has been already observed, 
that the substance enclosed in the sarcolemma always presents a strongly 
marked transverse striation, and generally a less distinct longitudinal 
marking; so that the primitive hundlee might just as readily be supposed 
to consist of superimposed disks (Bowman) as of long, transversely 
striated fibrils. In muscles, however, which have been submitted to 
chemical treatment (whether simple boiling or the action of reagents), 
we very frequently see a separation or disintegration of the contents of 
•the sarcolemma into constricted filaments, which has led most histolo¬ 
gists to regard these contents as composed of fibrils. It is very generally 
believed that the constrictions of the transversely striated primitive 
fibrils stand in the closest relation to the function of the muscles; on 
making a microscopical examination of the muscles of jtfst killed or still 
living caterpillars, we perceive the dark stripes approach one another, 
and again separate. In paralyzed muscles (which have not yet under¬ 
gone fatty degeneration) these stripes are observed to be more widely 
separated from one another than in healthy muscles, &c. 

Although several very admirable investigators will *not admit that 
these observations afford sufficient evidence of the essential part which 
these constrictions of the ^elementary fibrils take hi muscular contraction, 
the constrictions, or, perhaps more correctly speaking, varicose dilata¬ 
tions, which are so constantly observed in this group of animal fibres, 
cannot be wholly purposeless or accidental, for, granting that our theory 
of the contraction of the fibrils is yery complicated, the want of hom^e- 
neity in the fibres must exert some influence on thhir contraction. The 
elementary fibres are assuredly not formed of an entirely homogeneous 
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substance ; for in the first place, we occasionally see the muscular fibre 
break up transversely into discs (Bowman*^ or into parallelopipeds, and 
each separate fibril into smaller linear sections, and, finally, into serially 
arranged granules (see vol. i. p. 620). The continuity of the elementary 
fibres is therefore readily destroyed in the direction of the contractions. 
On the other handjiNihe muscular fibrils, as I perceived long before I was 
acquainted with Bowman’s observations on the subject, undergo certain 
alterations of form by which they are either shortened or lengthened, 
when subjected to the action of water and other substances. I treated 
the muscular fibres of the extremities of tolerably developed embryos of 
the common mouse (mtis domesticua) with different chemical reagents ; 
I fot^d th'at the addition of water had the effect (as Bowman has very 
often observed) of rendering the striation more indistinct, and sometimes 
even causing it wholly to disappear ; but when very saturated solutions 
of neutral salts, such as chloride of calcium, sulphate of soda, hydrochlo¬ 
rate of ammonia, or of sugar, &c., were added, the transverse striae which 
were originally at a relatively great distance from one another, came 
nearer together, the shortening being readily appreciable by the micro¬ 
meter. The transverse "striae themselves appeared to be sharper and more 
distinct, but separated again more widely from one another when the saline 
solution was washed out as much as possible by water; and although 
their outlines grew fainter, they could not again be made wholly to dis¬ 
appear. This observation, which was frequently repeated, proves, at all 
event's, that the muscular fibrils have a different capacity for imbibition 
at their varicosities and constrictions, depending upon a difference in the 
aggregation of their smallest mechanical, if not chemical, particles. The 
elementary fibre of the animal muscles cannot therefore be considered as 
homogeneous ; nor can we regard Vhe phenomena which are produced on 
the application of saline solutions, as the effect of simple contortions of 
the fibres, such as Henle observed in connective tissue. 

If the physical examination of the muscular fibrils shows that they 
are not simple, homogeneous, partially folded strands, this is’ still more 
distinctly proved* by a chemical investigation, as it destroys the fibres ; 
for whatever may be the reagent employed, the fibrils are always une¬ 
qually dissolved. First of all, there arc formed small filaments resem¬ 
bling vibriones, which, together >t’ith fat-globtales, resolve themselves 
into a number bf molecular, often serially arranged granules. If we 
regard the primitive fibres as not homogeneous, this must be still more 
the case with the pi-imitive bundles. We have already referred to the nuclei 
on the surface of the muscular fibres ; the elementairy fibrils themselves, 
however nearly, they approximate to one another, or however closely they 
are invested by the sarcolemma, are yet connected by an intermediate 
substance^ which is itself of a double nature; for, in the first place, cer¬ 
tain distinguished mi<Sroscopist8 have observed, on transversely cutting 
through .a muscular fibre, that there is a granular and molecular sub- 
stanOe lying' between the extremities of the individual fibrils; and 
secondly, we can scarcely seek for the juice, which has be^n so admirably 
invesMguted by Liebeg, elsewhere i^an within the sarcolemma of the 
primitive'^bundles, w&ch it appears, to permeate. 


* Philosophical Transactions for 1840, p. 467. 
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We must, therefore, separate our chemical investigation of the animal 
muscles into several sections; of these, passing over the ever-present 
connective tissue of the perimysium as not at present concerning us, the 
numerous ramifications of bloodvessels, the nervous twigs, and the 
sparingly scattered lymphatics, the micro-chemical investigation of the 
sarcolemma and of the cylindrical bundles of fibrils*'within it demands 
our special attention ; from this we will pass to the macro-chemical reac¬ 
tions, which can be exhibited with muscular tissue, terminating our in¬ 
quiries with the examination of the parenchymatous juice. 

Very dilute acetic acid (1 part of acetic acid in 5000 parts of water) 
causes the primitive bundles of the muscles to swell very rapidly, and to 
assume an extremely pale color ; after a prolonged action of two or t,hree 
or even four days, we observe that the bundles are much swollen, that 
the transverse striae are very distinct, and approximate Ihore closely to 
one another, and t^at the nuclei parallel to the long axis of each bundle 
are very narrow, elongated, granular, and not sharply defined; many of 
them are constricted at four or five points, whilst others protrude with 
the muscular substance from the sarcolemma, and are scattered about 
transversely and obliquely in relation to the axis of the muscular bundles. 
There is never any appearance of longitudinal strise (indicating the ex¬ 
istence of primitive fibrils) in the muscular substance itself; on the other 
hand, a transverse striation may often be distinctly perceived. 

Fig! 27. 



Striatad mnucuiar Sbie (from the abductor tnuede* of the rabbit), treated with acetic acid. 

At the cut extremities of several primitive bundles we Uiay frequently 
recognize portions of muscular substance, corresponding to an individual 
transverse striation, and which, without having aty*distinct fth'm, such 
as Bowman has delineate^ clearly show the division of the muscular 
fibim in thg direction of the individual transverse strias ; under favorable 
illumination, and by the help of the diaphragm, the flat sections are seen 
to present a net-like appearance, resembling lines which intersect one 
another at acute angles, and are somewhat swollen at the points of inter¬ 
section. The transverse separation of the muscular fibres may often be 
recognized by the fact, that the half only of a disk corresponding to the 
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transverse cleavage is torn off, whilst in some cases one of the transverse 
disks of a muscular fibre Is loosened and coiled back on itself; or again, 
a muscular fibre is somewhat bent and torn up at its convexity into sepa¬ 
rate transverse disks, causing them to diverge like the leaves of a badly 
bound open book. 

Concentrated acetic acid produces the same effect after from 5 to 10 
hours’ action, as the dilute acid does in a much longer period. 

The sarcolemma is not altered either by dilute or concentrated acetic 
acid; at the parts where it has been deprived of its contents, it presents 
the appearance of a structureless membrane without nuclei, but inter¬ 
spersed at different points with fat-globules. 

• Very dStutet hydrochloric acid (1 part of acid in 12,560 parts of water) 
produces nearly the same effect on the muscular bundles as acetic acid, 
rendering them paler, whilst the nuclei come prominently forward ; the 
muscular fibres do not, however, swell to so great an extent as when 
dilute or concentrated acetic acid is used; the transverse striations are 
sharply marked, but a transverse cleavage of the fibres is not so frequent; 
there is no appearance of longitudinal striations (primitive fibrils). The 
mode of action of a le&s dilute hydrochloric acid will be considered at a 
subsequent page. 

Dondera^ maintains that by prolonged digestion jn dilute hydrochloric 
acid, the sarcolemma (at all events, in the primitive bundles of the heart) 
is rendered very distinct. 

Concentrated hydrochloric acid converts moderately sized pieces of 
muscle, after a short time (8 hours), into a viscid mass, which can be 
easily stirred in the fluid surrounding it. We discover under the micro¬ 
scope, that the fluid contains rather short parallelepipeds, having a very 
distinct and often sharply defined* transverse striation. Although longi¬ 
tudinal striae may be detected here and there in the fibres, the primitive 
bundles are only torn or cleft in a transverse direction ; but whilst the 
transverse striae always follow a tolerably parallel course, they frequently 
exhibit several interstices or cavities which do not extend through the 
whole bundle, but give it thp appearance of being strongly marked at 
intervals by black lines. The transverse stri® in many of these paral¬ 
lelepipeds are only indicated by the presence of fine granules arranged 
in a more or less decidedly parallel direction^ Some of these strongly 
granulated fibtes appear as if they had been eroded on their longer 
sides; but there is never any appearance of the bundle being divided 
longitudinally. The substance of the fibres is rendered intensely yellow 
by an aqueous solution of iodine, and the addition of water causes it to 
swell to a trifling extent only. Nuclei and sarcolemma can only be re¬ 
cognized at occasional spots, and for the most part after the addition of 
iodine. ‘, 

In concentrated nitric acid the primitive bundles dissolve into yellow¬ 
ish parallelepipeds with a sharply defined.transverse striation, after an 
interval of time varying from one to ten hours. The bundlm are dleft 
only in a transverse direction, exhibiting larger or smaller openings 
between the stri®, in the same mantteil* as when they are exposed to the 
action of concentrated hydrochloric acid; that is to say, two adjacent 
' Nederlandsch Lancet. 3 S. 1 J. S. 659. 
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transverse disks are more separated from one another at one point than 
at another, and are only partly in contact. At some of the smaller sec¬ 
tions of the bundles, all the transverse disks diverge from one side in a 
brush or tuft-like manner. There is never any trace of longitudinal 
stria tion. 

Very dilute nitric acid exerts the same action as dilute hydrochloric 
acid. 

In concentrated sulphuric acid, the muscular fibres, after from ten to 
thirty hours’ action, are resolved into a reddish-purple viscid fluid, in 
■which, at a first glance through the microscope, ■we can only perceive 
longer or shorter filaments; a more accurate examination, however, 
shows that they are tery thin hone-shaped or fusiform plates.*' The red 
color disappears on the addition of water, when a grayish-yellow coagu- 
lum is deposited, which appears perfectly amorphous, as seen under the 
microscope, exhibiting merely granular patches, in the same manner as 
we commonly observe with the coagulated protein-bodies. 

Sulphuric acid, when somewhat diluted, exerts precisely the same 
action as concentrated hydrochloric acid, bringing the transverse striae 
very distinctly into view. The longitudinal strfte which Mulder and 
Donders saw in these cases, I could scarcely recognize with any degree 
of distinctness even a^ter the proldnged action of this acid. . 

Very dilute sulphuric acid acts in the same manner as acetic acid, or 
extremely dilute hydrochloric acid. 

A concentrated solution of chromic acid causes the muscular fibres to 
be resolved, after prolonged action, into parallelepipeds of an intense 
yellow color, some of which exhibit a sharply defined longitudinal stria- 
tion without any perceptible transverse strim, whilst others are charac¬ 
terized by the most beautiful and.delicate transverse striation. Both in 
the longitudinally and transversely striated portions we frequently find 
four, five, or even njore transverse rents and clefts, but never any cleav¬ 
age in the longitudinal direction. Many of the fibres are broken up into 
irregular flakes; but the muscular fibres do not in any case appear to 
rBsolve themselves into definitely formed morphological elements. The 
sarcolemm^.is gelatinous and finely granulated. 

When a muscular fibre has been exposed to the prolonged action of a 
saturated solution of bichromate of potash, the transverse striae stand 
sharply out, whilst the fibre corresponding to them is tofn at different 
spots, or exfoliated in the individual transverse striae. 

When small carefully prepared portions of muscle are digested for a 
long time at a temperature of from 30° to 40°, in a solution of six parts 
of nitrate of potash in 100 parts of water, no solution of one or other 
of the elementary parts of the muscular tissue can be observed. The 
transverse striation is generally visible in the primitive bundles, while 
the longitudinal striae are rendered far more conspicuous. I know of no 
menstruum which so clearly exhibits the longitudinal cleavage of the 
muscular bundle projecting from the sarcolemma. This projecting por¬ 
tion splits in the form of a tuft into diverging, primitive longitudinal 
fibres, which individually exhibit distinct transverse striae. These, how¬ 
ever, do not exhibit the form of varicose dilatations of the fibrils, but 
present the appearance of clear and light spots, which succeed one another 
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in a very regular manner^ and have the same transverse diameter. The 
fibres appear as if composed of linearly arranged parallelepipeds of trans¬ 
lucent but not transparent substance. 


Fig. 28. 



StriAted muienlax fibre (firom .the abdnetor muaclee pt the rabhlt), dtgeited for fourteen dayi, with a 
eolation of nitrate of poueea of 10 per een|. 

Pieces of muscle, when exposed for a prolonged period to the action 
of sUb-nitrate of mercury (with the nitrite), are converted into a violet- 
colored, hard, brittle mass, which admits of being reduced to a nearly 
purple-colored powder. When examined under the microscope, the mus¬ 
cular bundles appear in the form of pale bluish-red parall^opipeds, which 
exhibit the most delicate and sharply,defined trajasverse striation. In 
thin sections, cut somewhat obliquely to the axis of the muscular bundle, 
we remark detached lamellae arranged upon one another in such a man¬ 
ner that the muscular cylinder or bundle appe&rs to consist of plates or 
disks superimposed on one another. The sarcolemma, which we can 
often distinctly, recognize here, remains as free from color as the inte/- 
spersed connective tissueW- 

A moderately dilute solution of carbonate of potash renders the muscles 
hard and rigid, as was especially shown by Virchow. On making a 
microscopical 'examination of muscle that has been hardened in this man¬ 
ner, the bundles are observed to be somewhat swollen, presenting no 
appearance of longitudinal striee; the transverse* striae are fine and 
BWply defined; the cut surfaces of the bundles are generally very dis¬ 
tinct; but wherever the preparation has been tqra Ur pressed in its 
adaptation foit microscopical purposes, the extremities exhibit exfoliated 
and partly somewhat recurved lamellae; but I haVe never succeeded in 
obtaming the round-.laminae in the isolated state in which Bowman has 
obtained his disks (as, at least, would appear from his- ^grams). Pieces 
frequently presented themselves resembling sections *ef eo^ectrically 
arsanged circles; the lamellae were in some cases only fa^tly granulated 
oa their broad surfaces, in others sharply punctated. The sarcolemma 
was indistinct; no nuclei were viifible. 

.After the prolonged action (varying from eight to seventy-two hours) 
of an extremely dilute iolution oj soda (consisting of one part of the 
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alkali in 8500 parts of water), the muscle was reduced to a thoroughly 
gelatinous mass; the primitive bundles were for the most part dissolved, 
and those which were not thoroughly dissolved exhibited a faint longitu¬ 
dinal striation, caused by the regular deposition of granules in rows, so 
that the whole resemblea tuberculous, stringy, bronchial mucus, which, 
on the addition of water, frequently exhibits a similar appearance of 
granules, arranged so as to imitate fibres. There was not a trace of 
nuclei, or of transverse or longitudinal striation. Here and there were 
remarked empty portions of sarcolemma, which appeared either perfectly 
hyaline or faintly granulated, and bore a close resemblance to the hyaline 
cylinders in the urine in Bright’s disease, which correspond tq^^the mem- 
hrana propria of the tubes of Bellini. It is worthy of notice That those 
cylinders of sarcolemma have generally a much smaller diameter than 
the original primitive bundles, which furnishes a proof of the great elasti¬ 
city of the sarcolemma, and of its close approximation in its normal state 
to the cylindrical bundles of fibrils. The elements of the perimysium 
admit, moreover, of being most admirably brought into view by the 
action of a dilute solution of soda. 

A concentrated solution of potash causes the primitive bundles to swell 
and become transparent, rendering the transverse striation less distinct. 
Its prolonged action causes the disintegration of the bundles iflto paral¬ 
lelepipeds, and renders the transverse strias less distinct, and only to be 
detected by the appearance of parallel rows of granules; here and there 
longitudinal strise may be seen, which, in conjunction with the granules 
of the transverse striae, form necklace-like filaments, such as Mmderapd 
Donders have already noticed. Nuclei are not always to be observed 
or in every kind of flesh; but wherever they occur, they are observed to 
be much swollen, rather oval thaft fusiform, and granulated. On the 
addition of water everything is dissolved, with the exception of portions 
of the sarcolemma, which are reduced in their transverse diameter, and 
the nuclear fibres. 

When a very dilute solution of potash or soda is allowed to flow over 
a fresh preparation under the microscope, the ■ rnpcular flundles become 
much swollen, the transverse striation disappeJife, a partly filamentous 
and partly granular mass projects from the sarcolemma^ whilst, as 
KbHiker observed, the nuclei are simultaneously brought iqto view. The 
nuclei commonly swell very considerably, become roundish, gradually 
lose their clear outline, and finally altogether disappear. 

An aqueous solution of iodine imparts an intense yellow color to the 
primitive bundles, %nd more frequently causes the longitudinal strise to 
appear than any other reagent; it does not, however, cause the trans¬ 
verse strise wholly to disappear, but often renders them somewhat less 
distinqt. 

Fragment^ of piuscle which have been repetrtedly washed with distilled 
water, and exposed to strong pressure, either entirely lose their trans¬ 
verse stnatm. Of show only faint indicaiions of it, whilst the Imigitudi- 
nal striation is peculiarly visible.. If these muscular bundles, after being 
rinsed with water, are treated with a vwy concentrated solution of chlo~ 
ride of calcium, the transverse striae are often brought very prominently 
into view; the primitive bundles increase transversely; the terminal 
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surfaces of the torn primitive bundles are very irregular, and do not cor¬ 
respond either with the transverse or the longitudinal stri^tions; most 
of them have a digital form with convex ends, as if the soft mass of the 
fibrils had been compressed by the swelling of the sarcolemma, and had 
somewhat protruded from it. The sarcolemma and nuclei can seldom be 
clearly distinguished. A saturated solution of carbonate of potash acts 
upon the macerated muscles very much in the same manner as chloride 
of calcium ; the individual bundles have a very sharply defined outline, 
and are enlarged transversely; the longitudinal striation almost wholly 
disappears, and leaves the transverse striation so sharply defined as to 
make tho>dark striae appear much thicker than the lighter ones. Oon- 
centrated nitric acid certainly causes the transverse striae in the mace¬ 
rated primitive bundles to reappear; the dimensions of the latter are 
considerably diminished transversely. 

Dilute hydrochloric acid, such as that employed by Liebig,* for the 
extraction of muscle-fibrin (1 p.m. H Cl), causes the sarcolemma to come 
prominently into view. Pieces of muscle which have been thus treated 
show an amount of, connective tissue, and more especially of nuclear 
fibres, far exceeding what one would expect to meet with, judging from 
the ordinary modes of examining muscular tissue. As has already been 
observed, the individual portions of sarcolemma beUr a strong resemblance 
to the cylinders in the urine in Bright’s disease; they have a much 
SErxiller diameter than the pidraitive bundles which they surround. The 
smaller portions of sarcolemma are entirely empty, and are simply 
interspersed here and there with granules of various sizes. In the 
longer pieces of sarcolemma the nuclei appear irregularly disposed, near 
and amongst one another, and, jn addition to the nuclei and granules, 
there appear at internals bodies similar to masses of fat, sometimes 
resembling the pulp w'hich protrudes from the nervous fibres, or at other 
times appearing as very small granular cells. The true membrane of 
the sarcolemma is extremely hyaline, and can generally be only clearly 
made out by the aid of very good illumination and simultaneous shading 
with the diaphragm. When these preparations are acted upon by a 
saturated solution of carbonate of soda, the nuclei and a portion of the 
granules ^appear, and the sarcolemma becomes almost more hyaline. 
Concentrated, nitric acid also causes the nuclei to disappear, but colors 
the sarcolemma yellow, whilst the connective tissue remains uncolored. 
This difference of color is rendered very conspicuous on saturating the 
acid with potash. Chromic acid also imparts .to the sarcolemma a very 
beautiful yellow Qplor, whilst, at the same time, it COfftraets it to so great 
a degree th&t the diameter is scarcely one-third or one-fourth of that 
of the original primitive bundle; the nuclei disappear entirely. On 
adding a very dHlwte solution of soda to the fibres which have been 
treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, the nuclei swell id the sarcolemma 
from which the fibrils have been thus removed, and ve^|•y i^pi<By disap¬ 
pear; the very hyaline sarcolemma continues to exhibit a fainSy granu¬ 
lated appearance. 

These micro-chemical investigjitibns show that the three morphological 
elements which we distinguish m the primitive bundles of muscle differ 
' Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. Bd. 73, 8.126-129. 
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chemically from one another, constituting respectively the true substance 
of the fibrils, the substance of the nucleus, and the sarpolemma. 

The chemical properties of the substance of the fibrils (syntonin) have 
been already glanced at in p. 225 [and will be further considered in the 
Appendix to this volume!. The micro-chemical investigations already 
made on the substance wnich may be extracted from the muscles with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, leads us to concur in Liebig’s view of this being 
the matrix of true muscular fibre. We have already observed that the 
primitif^e bundles of muscle, even when they have been digested for a 
prolonged period in a solution of nitre at a temperature of 30° or 40°, 
do not exhibit any change under the microscope which can jiistify us in 
believing that there is the slightest partial solution of the finest muscular 
fibrils. 

As, however, these experiments were mostly made with the flesh of 
oxen and calves, and as the fibrin of the blood of oxen is, as is well 
known, nearly insoluble in a solution of nitre, whilst that of other ani¬ 
mals is dissolved very i-eadily after a short digestion (see vol. i. p. 313), 
the precaution was taken to select swine’s flesh, w^ich was freed as far 
as possible of its fat (the blood-fibi»in of the pig being very readily solu¬ 
ble in a solution of nitre), and, after cutting it into very fine pieces, to 
rinse it with distilled water until the fluid that was pressed odt of it ex¬ 
hibited no traces of albumen. After this mass had been freed as far as 
possible from soluble protein-bodies, it was digested for two or three 
days in a solution of nitre, of the strength already specified; but there 
was no trace of any dissolved protein substance which was either coagu- 
lable by heat, or precipitable by acetic acid or any other reagent. The 
syntonin contained naturally in the muscular fibrils is, therefore, quite 
as insoluble in a solution of nitre* as that wdiich is artificially obtained 
from the muscles by means of hydrochloric acid, &c. 

We are led to conclude from the micro-chemical reagents already in¬ 
dicated, that the substance of the nuclei enclosed in the sarcolemnia 
does not differ very much from syntonin. It is dissolved with nearly 
equal rapidity by dilute alkalies; it swells in concentrated alkalies, dis¬ 
solving very rapidly when water is added. It behaves in precisely the 
same manner as the substance of the ^fibrils towards concenj^rated acids, 
as, for instance, nitric acid. A difference is observed in th^case of acetic 
acid, and of the mineral acids, when extremely diluted; for, although 
these reagents render the nuclei more distinct, they exert a certain 
amount of solvent action upon them; the nuclei wholly disappearing 
after a prolonged digestion in dilute acids, leaving oi^y some fine mole¬ 
cules, which probably consist^ for the most part, of fat. 

We may readily convince ourselves that the clots or granules visible 
in the sarcolemma which has been emptied by acids er alkalies, consist 
for the most part of fat, either by repeatedly shaking with ether the re¬ 
mains of muscular fibres that have been treated with a dilute solution of 
soda, 01 ^ better still, by repeatedly boiling them in alcohol; for we can 
not only recognize the presence of fat in the ether or alcohol, but fewer 
clots and granules can be detected under the microscope in the less 
granulated sarcolemma. 

Kblliker* and Scherer have demonstrated that the sarcolemma does not 
* Mikrosk. Anat. Bd. 2, S. 250. 
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consist of connective tissue, and that it yields gelatin on boiling; and 
this view is confy-med by the above-mentioned micro-chemical reactions, 
which show most obviously that its chemical substratum has no affinity 
whatever to protein-bodies. If we bear in mind that neither acids nor 
alkalies cause the sarcolemma to lose its elasticity, which, as in the case 
of elastic tissue, resists alike the action of alcohol and bmling, we shall 
be led to conoiir in KblHker’s opinion, that the sarcolemma contains a 
substratum analogous to the elastic tissue; but it is by no means easy to 
determine wheth«r, like elastic tissue, it acquires a yellow color.®om the 
action of concentrated nitric acid. Kblliker was unable to produce any 
yellow color in the sarcolemma of the Axolotl by means of nitric acid. 
As may be inferred f^m the above-described micro-chemical relations of 
nitric acid towards th^ muscular fibre, the sarcolemma cannot be isolated 
and distinguished in the flesh of the higher animals; but the yellow 
color produced in the elastic tissue |py nitric acid is not so distinctly 
visible on a microscopical examination as in the protein-like tissues, and 
on that account the microscope can afford no reliable information in 
reference to this point; when it occurs on a large scale, the elastic tissue 
is certainly colored yellow by nitric acid (especially on the addition 
of potash), and this is also the case dn the empty sheaths which remain 
after the Repeated treatment of muscular fibre with a dilute solution of 
soda, and a thorough rinsing with water ; but we are yet without any 
conclusive proof that these tissues were wholly free from aU protein-Mke 
substances when they were submitted to the action of the nitric acid, 
and it would be extremely difficult to prove that such was the case. 

We have already frequently referred to Liebig’s admirable investiga¬ 
tion of the fluids contained in the flesh; these researches have not only 
tended materially to elucidate a vfery obscure subject of inquiry, but have 
also thrown considerable light on nearly all departments of physiological 
chemistry. We have now merely to consider generally the composition 
of the juice extracted from the striped muscles, and to enlarge some¬ 
what more fully upon certain points of discussion which had before been 
only incidentally touched upon. “ 

The freshly expressed muscular juice is generally of a whitish color, 
and turbid qr opalescent from the presence of suspended fat; it reddens 
litmus paper very strongly, and 6)rms on boiling a considerable coagu- 
lum; acetic acid, moreover, gives rise to a turbidity, which depemds 
upon the presence of casein in the fluid, as I have satisfied myself by 
the application of rennet, &c. As the true muscrdal* jiiico cannot <u 
course be obtained without the admixture of the transn^tion entering 
into the connective tissue, and of the blood contained in the vess^ of 
the muscular substimce, a very great part of the albumen may be de¬ 
rived from this soorce; but the amount present is too large to be refera¬ 
ble to this only, more especially as we nave met with itm considerable 
abundance in comparatively non-vascular tissues provided with smooth 
muscles, as, for instance, in the middle coat of tho ari^esi The casein 
mu^, however, be derived solely from th« true muscular juice, since, as ‘ 
we nave already shown in vol. i« p. 3^, its presence cannot be de¬ 
monstrated with certainty in the blood. We have already spoken at 
length, in vol. i. pp. 86, 128, 181, and 200, of the occurrence of crea¬ 
tine, creatinine, inosic acid, and lactic acid, in the muscular juice. 
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Scherer^ has discovered a special substance in the decoction of the 
flesh of the heart of the ox, to which he has applied the term inoaite. 
fSee note to vol. i. p. 249 (on inotite) and p. 264.—o. e. d.J 

Scherer* has also described several volatile acids, belonging to the 
group C„Hn.i 034 -H 0 , which he found in the muscular juice; amongst 
these, acetic and formic acids were conspicuous. 

It has generally been assumed that the muscles derived their color 
from the quantity of the blood contained in them; but we incline rather 
to Kolliker’s® view, that there is a special coloring matter in the mus¬ 
cles. This pigment is very similar to that of the blood. It assumes a 
brighter red tint in the air, and is rendered darker by sulphuretted hy¬ 
drogen ; it may be extracted by water, and coagulates with the albumen 
of the muscular juice. These properties might dispose the chemist to 
regard the pigment of the muscle as identical with the coloring matter 
of the blood; but certain physiological grounds indicate that this pig¬ 
ment is not contained in vessels and blood-corpuscles, but adheres in a 
free state to the fibrils ; the muscles retain their color during vital con¬ 
traction ; colorless muscles are frequently as rich in bloodvessels as those 
which are strongly colored ; and a yellow color fliay sometimes even be 
distinctly detected under the microscope in particular bundles. 

The inorganic constituents are*of considerable importaaco in the 
muscular juice, as well as in every other fluid ; and we are indebted to 
Liebig* for the light which he has thrown on this subject by his care/ully 
conducted observations. The inorganic, like the organic substances, 
must be regarded as something beyond mere incidental constituents of 
the muscular juice. This fluid, like most acid fluids, is rich in potash 
salts and phosphates, but poor in salts of soda and chlorides. It would 
appear, from numerous determiaatioif^ of Liebig, that the relation of 
potash to soda in the blood of certain animals, on the one hand, and in 
the muscular juice of the same animals on the other, is about as follows: 
in the ash of both fluids there occur, for 100 parts of soda, 


In tbe hen 40-8 of potash in the blood, and 881 in the muscular juice. 
“ ox 6-9 “ “ 279 

“ horse, 9-6 “ “ ’ 285 “ , 

“ fox, — “ “ 214 » 

“ pike, — “ 497 “ 


It must be borne in mind that the muscular juice can never be ob¬ 
tained free from blood and transudations, and that, consequently, the 
proportion of soda in the muscular juice would be even smaller if we 
could in any way exclude the admixture of blood. 

A similar consideration presents itself to our notice wljen we proceed 
to estimate the quantity of phosphoric acid in the muscular juice. R. 
Weber* found from 45 to 478 of phosphoric acid in, the ash of horses’ 
flesh, and about 28 in that of the serum of the blood of the same 
animal. The phosphoric acid in the muscular juice is principally com¬ 
bined with potash, and only slightly with lime and magnesia. Chevreul 

* Ann. d. Ch. n. Phams. Bd. 78, S. 828-834. 

* IMd. Bd, 69, 8. 196-201. • Mikrosk. Aniit. Bd. 2, 8. 248. 

* Reaearchea on the Chemistry of Food. Edited by William Gregory, M.B., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. London, 1847. 

‘ Pogg. Ann. Bd. 74, 8. 91-116. 
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found that tho ash, yielded ^ a decoction of flesh, contained 81g of 
salts soluble in water, and E. Weber has more recently estimated their 
amount at from 79 to 800. Liebig found in the ash of the muscular 
juice of oxen, horses, foxes, and deer, bibasic and tribasic alkaline phos¬ 
phates, and in that of hens, a small quantity of monobasic alkaline 
phosphate, in addition to the bibasic. The ash contains, therefore, in 
every case, more phosphoric acid than is reqtdred for the formation of 
the neutral phosphates of the alkalies. The conclusion to which we are 
led, that the muscular jtdce, when fresh, contains acid phosphates of the 
alkalies, ^ins confirmation from the fact that a large quantity of free 
lactic acid is jpontained in the fresh juice. We shall consider more»fully, 
under the head of the “ Metamorphoses of Animal Matter,” the interest¬ 
ing views advanced by^ Liebig in connection with these relations. 

R. Weber never found more than 7 g of chloride of eodium in the ash 
of the muscular juice of the horse, but nearly as much as 73g in that of 
the blood-serum of the same animal. 

The alkaline eulphatee occur only in mere traces in the muscular fluid, 
and Liebig refers these salts to the admixture of blood.« 

Whilst the phoephc&e of lime is poesent in the blood in far larger 
quantities than the phoephate of magnesia, the reverse holds good in the 
muscular juice ; in the muscular juffee of the hen,»for instance, accord¬ 
ing to Liebig, the ratio between these salts of lime and magnesia is as 
10 : 89*2 ; and R. Weber found a similar ratio in the ash of horses’ flesh. 

Scklossberger’ and Von Bibra,® who have made comparative analyses 
of the flesh of different animals, have obtained the same results as Ber- 
zeliiM and Liebig for the amount of mvscular fibre in the flesh of mam¬ 
mals and birds, viz., from 15'8 to 16’7g; in the case of young animals, 
the numbers were somewhat less; ‘in the flesh of reptiles and fishes, they 
were from 9*4 to 13*2g. 

The substance of the vessels and nerves, as well as the nuclear fibres 
of tho connective tissue and the sarcolemma, are naturally mixed with 
the muscular fibre in these determinations. 

The quest^pp here arises whether we may, or may not, regard the pr(>- 
tein-substancq extracted from the flesh by means of water containing 
hydrochloric acid, as true muscular fibre; that is to say, as the cylin¬ 
drical muscular bundles which are 'enclosed in the sarcolemma. Accord¬ 
ing to Liebig,® this solvent extracts very different quantities of this pro¬ 
tein-substance from the flesh of different animals; thus, for instance, the 
muscular fibres of the ox and the hen are almost entirely dissolved ;^ a 
greater amount of substance remains from the flesh of sheep, and far 
more than hali^ia the ease of calves’ flesh. We haV# already aeen that 
by. treating the flesh'; with acidified water the sarcolemma is perfectly 
empti^, with the exception of nuclei and granules, ai|d a few small 
clots; hence^ as Liebig’s experiments are perfectly correct (as any one 
may ascertain by repeating them), it follows diat o<^ei« flesh oontahss 
relatively loss fibre-substance (syntonin), and relatively^more connective 
tissift, than the other kinds of flesh urlueh were examined; as, for ixi- 
st^C^ that of oxen. This observation is farther corroborated by a 

« Ann. d. Ch u. Pharm. Bd. 72, 8. 110-120. 

* Arch. f. phys. Ileilk. Bd. 4, S. 686-677. • Ann. d. Ch. n. Pharm. Bd. 76, S. 126. 
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simple microscopiuail oompariaon of the primitive bundles of muscle in 
the ox and the calf. Donders* noticed the striking difference of diameter 
in t^e primitive bundles of the oow and the calf, and he is of opinion 
thafthe number of the bundles remains the same during the growth of 
the calf; in which case, the fibre-substaaioe (syntonin) would alone in¬ 
crease during the growth of the animal, whilst the sarcolemma and con¬ 
nective tissue remained the same. It may be assumed that the diameter 
of the primitive bundles of the calf is from ^ to f smaller than that of the 
primitive bundles of the full-grown ox. If the number of the bundles 
remains the same, and if the sarcolemma and connective tissue do not 
increase with the growth of the muscle, it becomes a mathematical neces¬ 
sity that less muBcl&-fibrin (syntomn) admits of being extracted from the 
flesh of calves than from that of oxen. There can be no doubt, from 
the micro-chemical reactions already indicated, that the protein-substance 
which can be extracted by dilute hydrochloric acid constitutes the essen¬ 
tial part of the muscular fibrils, and is perfectly identical with the sub¬ 
stance of the smooth muscular fibres of other contractile tissues. 

The ratio which the sarcolemma boars to the enclosed cylinder of 
muscular fibre has never been e^en approximaCely determined. The 
usual method of determining the connective tissue contained in the 
muscles is bjr ascertaining the quantity of gelatin yielded by boiling the 
previously rinsed muscle, but this can only be regarded as a very rough 
mode of determination. Liebig gives 5-6g as the mean quanti^ of 
gelatigenous substance in flesh ; Von Bibra found about 2§ in the majority 
of the different kinds of flesh which he examined. 

If we take the gelatin that is formed as a measure of the quantity of 
connective tissue contained in the muscles, we must bear in mind that, 
on boiling with water, the nuclear filfres (which, it» would appear from 
micro-chemical investigations, are present in considerable quantities in 
the Muscles) remain undissolved, whilst the protein-substance, in quan¬ 
tities vafying according to the duration of the boiling, becomes dissolved 
■yith the gelatin (Mulder’s tritoxide of protein). 

Liebig estimates the constituents of ox-flesh which areesgh^Sle in water 
at 6g, of which 2*96g are albumen. This result agrees with iAe analyses 
of Berzelius, Braconnot, SchUtz, Schlossberger, and von Bibra. In the 
flesh of birds the quantity of soluble* substances amounts to as much as 
8g, as is shown by the analyses of Schlossberger and von Bibra. 

Fat is always to be found in flesh, notwithstanding the most careful 
preparation of the muscle, being derived not only from fat-ceUs, but 
from the blood, th# nerves, and even from the muscular substance itself, 
in the 'fibrib of which we frequently observe fat-globulq^ amongst the 
ahelei. Liebig' always found 2g in the flesh of theioz, von Bibra found 
even as much as 4*248 in that of a man aged fif^-pine years, but^only 
about 2g in that of other mammals, whilst he could not discover more 
thMk 9iht>vd’^w^S4 tosl*llg in the muscle of fishes. 

The quantity<of lerater ntne muscles, when in a fresh state, was esti¬ 
mated by Berzelius* at 7T*17i8» by Sefelossberger* at 77'6g, and by Sofaiitz*^ 

* Mulder's Vers, einer physiol. Cheu. a. 630, Aum. [or English TrsasU p. 678, note.] 

* Lehrb. de Cbem. Bd. 9, S. 688. . 

‘ Untersuoh. Uber d. Pleisch Tersohie^ner Tbiere. 

* Yergleichende cbem. Uutersuchnngen des Fleisches vorsebiedner Tbiere. 1841. 
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at 77*68, in the ox; von Bibra found from 72*56 to 74*468 in human 
muscles. These and similar determinations, "which have been instituted 
as to the muscles of different animals, are not devoid of significance; 
but as they vary even in the same species of animals, they cannot attain 
any high degree of importance until they can he compared with the 
quantity of water contained in the blood, or, better still, with that in the 
blood-serum. Thus, for instance, it would be highly important in reference 
to the mechanical metamorphoses of matter, to ascertain the proportions 
existing between the water contained in the muscles and that in the blood 
under different physiological and pathological conditions. A course of 
experiments, bearing on this subject, has lately been instituted by one 
of my pupils. It was found that, on an average, there are 9*98 less of 
water in the muscle than in the serum of the blood, and that this pro¬ 
portion continues nearly the same whether the blood was in a concen¬ 
trated state or contained an excess of water. This proposition, which 
is precisely what might have been anticipated, was found to be fully 
confirmed in comparative analyses of the blood and muscle of persons 
who have died from cholera, as well as in so-called hydraemic conditions. 
We may, unquestionably, expect the-most important results regarding 
the mechanical metamorphosis of animal matter from investigations into 
the proportions existing between the quantity of water contained in the 
blood and the other juices, tissues, and organs of the animal body, under 
different conditions. 

It will be readily understood that the determination of Idle quantity of 
water contained in the muscles should be conducted with the utmost 
care, as pieces of muscle very rapidly lose a certain quantity of water 
when exposed to the air, and thus afford only a very inexact result. 
Great care murt be taken to avoid any evaporation from the portion of 
muscle which is to be weighed. Another circumstance which calls for 
attention is, that while the surface of the piece of muscle, when placed 
in an air-bath or in a vacuum, dries very rapidly, the interior obstinately 
retains its water. It should moreover, be borne in mind, that it is not 
always eas^ t6 dbtain a portion of muscle alike poor in connective tissue 
and vessels, £nd that the amount of connective tissue essentially influences 
the quantity of water. In examining the muscular substance of the 
human subject, the*observation is rendered very much more difficult, from 
the circumstance that dissection must necessarily be postponed till eight or 
even fifteen hours after death, when endosmotic currents may have been 
already established in the muscular substance as lycU as in the blood, 
which do not affect the distribution of the water in the living body. 

The serum of the blood obtained from the dead j^dy was not found 
by these observations to differ in its amount of watSr from the blood 
drawn by venesection during life ; but, on an average, a larger amoxmt 
of water than that given by any former observers‘mS found in thei 
muscles (upwards of SOg in the bodies of hee-lAy p«§(ft»s>'ho had oon»- 
mit|pd suicide); it mtfst remain undecided for the whether this 

«xdess of water depends upon an abSorption|g^|he fluid by the n)ttrtsleB 
after death, or Aether a more careful mocn|Pr dete;rmining its amount 
may have ;pelded a higher number for "the water, and thus afforded a 
more correct result. 

Both for the purpose of giving a general view of the subject, and in 
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order to furnish certain definite points of support for the establishment 
of future observations on the metamorphoses of animal matter, we here 
subjoin a list of the mean results of former determinations of the indi¬ 
vidual constituents of the muscular substance; we limit ourselves more 
especially lo the flesh of oxen; 
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It would scarcely appear oiecessary to enter more particularly into 
the consideration of the methods to be employed in the chemical investi¬ 
gation of the animal muscles, as the remarks already made in reference 
to the analysis of the organic muscles apply equally to the animal 
muscles; we must, however, offer a few remarks on certain points to 
which we have not been previously able to allude. We refer especially 
to the examination of the fluid contained in the sarcolemma, and perme¬ 
ating the muscular bundles. We are, unfortunately, unable to procure 
this fluid free from the liquor sanguinis, and hence we know of no better 
method to recommend than that adopted by Liebig. It is self-evident 
that the muscle selected for examination should be fresh, and freed, as 
Ihr as possible, by means of the scalpel from fat, tcndou, membranes, 
cellular tissue, vessels, and nerves; it should then be &ely fninoed, 
chopped, or shredded, taking care that no splinters of wood or other ex¬ 
traneous substances are mixed with *the object. Aocording to Liebig’s 
directions, half of the chopped flesh should be put into an equal wei^t 
of water, and after being duly kneaded into a pulpy mass, should be ex¬ 
posed to pressure in a linen strainer. The residue, after pressure, must 
be again twice kneaded with water and pressed, so that we obtain three 
extracts from th(|*^rBt half of the flesh. The fluid of the second press¬ 
ing of this first httl^ is employed for the first extnsctiofl of the second 
hidf of the reserved chopped flesh; whilst the fluid of the third pressing 
is used for ar snaffpd extraction of the second portion, which is then 
a^ain extraote’d^^^li pure water. The flesh of fishes and certain amphi¬ 
bia cannot be BtdnQitted to pressure in a finely chopped state, as it swells 
in water into a thick gelatinous which clogs up the pores of the 

linen. According to Lid(||^j we ^must here have recourse to the process 
of displacement. The muscular substance of frogs differs from that of 
fishes; it admits very readily of being pressed, and is, therefore, pecu¬ 
liarly well adapted for experiments of this nature. 
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The expressed acid fluid, vhich is either turbid, or at aU events op^ 
lescent from the presence of fat, must he lu’eated in tiie water-bath until 
all the coagulable matters separate from the solution. The expressed 
fluid, after the removal of the coagnla by flltraticaot, is either of a faint 
reddish hue, or nearly colorless. The evaporation reqpiir^ifcto be con¬ 
ducted with extreme caution, and Liebig has drawn attention to the cir¬ 
cumstance that the fluid » disposed to assume a brownish color daring 
the process of evaporation, in consequence of the presence of the free 
acid. On this account Liebig recommends the addition of baryta water, 
so long as any precipitate is deposited, not only for the purpose of neu¬ 
tralizing the fluid, but also that the phosphates may bo removed as far 
as possible. The next step is to crystallize the greater part of the crea¬ 
tine contained in the fluid, according to the method indicated in vol. i. 
p. 127, and this being done, the inosic acid must be separated in the 
manner described kas^ol. i. p. 200, viz.:—by adding alcohol to the 
mother-liquid of • the creatine. About 5 times the volume , of spirit 
should then be added to the mother-liquid of the inosates of potash and 
baryta, on which the fluid separates into two layers, the upper one of 
which contains lactate, acetate, and butyrate of potash and creatinine. 
In order to separate the latter substance, we treat this lighter fluid with 
ether, on Tjhich it again separates into two layers, the upper one of which 
contains nearly pure creatinine, which crystallizes on the evaporation of 
the ether. The lactic acid and the above-described volatile acids of the 
heavier layer are separated according to the usual methods. In the 
heavier stratum of the mother-liquid of the inosates which is formed by 
the action of the spirit, the main contents, in addition to the extractive 
matters, are inosite and chloride of potassium. It is easy to obtain evi¬ 
dence of the presence of creatinine in /resh muscular juice by Liebig’s 
method or boiling the solid residue of the mother-liquid of the inosates 
in spirit of wine, and adding chloride of zinc to the spirituous fluid, 
which causes the compound of chloride of zinc and creatine to separate 
in a crystalline form. 

The exaltation of the parts which are insoluble in water does n<7t 
call fox^any ad<Htional remarks, as it has been already noticed in detail 
in the preceding pages; in general, however, the mode of investigation 
corresponds with that which has been described for the organic muscles. 

If we inf'^ whether the chemical investigations of the muscular 
substance which have been hitherto made, throwany light on> the nature 
of its functions, we find that very little information has l^n gained 
which can either afford support to any of the existing hypotheses, or 
can suggest new ones. By proceeding with the greilpat caution by the 
method of indftctioa, we arrive at the following oonclwiont 

The prot^n-substence, which can be extracted ifrom the musocdar 
filnnlB by extremely ^dilute hydroohlorio add, is the mostessential elemdit 
of ftaimal motion; is one and the same ip the striped niitstmlar -flJires, 
in the smooth muscles, and in the tissues vrhioh wesn former^* termed 
ooittractile. < It is^ however, peeufliiir to those organs whose xaovemcffits 
aMTdepmidmit on tiie nmrvous *-Mitflffite: suable^»to explain • On 

cheilIli^.gronnds the planner in whioh alteniits physical 

properties during the oontraetums of thwues., . r 
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The voluntary and involuntary muscles contain moreover a fluid sur> 
rounding and permeating the aoove-deseribed matrix of the contractile 
flhres, vhidi is distinguished by its acidity, and dEffers entirely from 
the plasma of the blood. Liebig has calculated that the voluntary mus¬ 
cles alone contain more than sufficient free acid completely to destroy 
the alkalinity of the blood. We have already seen that wherfever con¬ 
tractile fitures or fibre-cells are present, the potash-salts and phosphates 
predominate in this fluid, whilst the blood-plasma, on the contrary, is 
poor in these salts, but rich in alkaline chlorides and soda-salts. The 
difference thus observable in the ihtercellidar fluid of the blood-oells and 
that of the contractile fibres cannot be merely accidental; and Liebig 
has suggested that it very probably either occasions, or is occasioned by 
an electrical current. Wo know, however, that Du Bois Beymond* has 
subsequently arrived at many novel views, and obtained some brilliant 
results relating to the electrical phenomena of j^uscular contraction, in 
repeating the observations of Matteucci. The existence of an intimate 
connection between the development of electricity accompanyin^|tou8- 
cular contractions and the acid of the muscular juice on the on^and, 
and the alkali of the blood on the other, and athe importance of the 
chemical constitution of the muscular juice on the function of the organ, 
are corroboi'ated by the striking and well-known fact, that |i.ll muscles, 
whether voluntary or involuntary (both the striped and the smooth) lose 
their contractility very rapidly in water. (Lukewarm water at -f 37° 
scarcely acts less rapidly on this property of muscles than cold \rater.) 
The experiment of the younger Liebig® seems opposed to this observa¬ 
tion, which may be tested by any one who watches by means of a rota¬ 
tory apparatus the contraction of the transversely striated muscles of a 
recently killed animal, or its.stomi^h, intestinal canal, bladder, &c. 
This observer found that muscles, which had been freed as thoroughly as 
possible from blood by the injection of water into the vessels, retained 
their contractile property as long as those muscles which still contained 
blood. These two observations do not, however, involve a contradiction ; 
*for if the muscles do not lose their contractility ih the.absence of blood, 
but do soon the addition of water, it simply show^ thift the’muscle loses 
its capacity for contraction by the dilution of the muscular juice. If, 
therefore, we connect the development of electricity during muscular 
contraction with chemical forces, we shall find that the causes of the 
phenomena of polarity depend less upon the antagonism of alkali and 
acid than on that of the solid muscular fibrils (syntonin) and the mus¬ 
cular juice. 

Although we j^oupose at a^future page reverting to the interesting ob¬ 
servations of the younger Liebig, we cannot abstain frdm making a few 
mmarks Wt relation to ^em in the present place. It would appear from 
; these'experbaents that muscle is dependent on ofy^n to enable B to 
oontraet<) lor found thabfrogs’ muscles retainea th^ contractility 

trmoh kmgmr iK an atmosphere of oxygen than in air which did not con- 
• tain oxyg^, as, for in^gnce, in lasurhonib^ aeid^ nitrogen, or hydrogen. 
It was further showiilHtt twcH^^o^ otmduoted .exparkneats £at, 

* trntira. hb! thl2f%lektrtoita,t. Berl. I848‘ii; 1849. * ’ 

SBer. der Akad. d: WfMeibelt. Su BerHu, 18S0^ S. 838-^47. 
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whilst the muscle is in r state of contraction, oxygen is absorbed, and a 
corresponding quantity of carbonic acid is exhaled,—^facts which confirm 
the previously advanced proposition, that a large portion of the carbonic 
acid formed in the animal body is generated not in the capillaries, bni 
in the parenchyma of the organs, and is especially produced by, auscular 
action. We need scarcely remark that the results of these observations 
are of the highest importance in relation to ihe theory of metamorphosis 
of matter, whilst they atford powerful support to the -purely physical 
hypothesis of the elder Liebig in relation to this subjecti 


NERVES AND BRAIN. 

* y.v 

The nervous system and the brain contain nerve-fibres and nerve- 
cellsUb their special and peculiar morphological constituents. 

The nerve-fibres or tubes which are distributed throughout the peri¬ 
pheral nerves, the spinal cprd, the braip, and the ganglia,irdo not all pre¬ 
sent the same appearance, when seen under the microscope ; hence the 
nerve-fibre% have been divided into two kinds, namely, the titicker (ani¬ 
mal, carebro-spinal), and the more delicate (sympathetic, vegetative, 
organic); there is no ramification observable in either of these classes 
of fibhes, except at their extreme terminations. 


Fig. 29. 



KeHous flUM flMta aoUtlo nerves Vf • mentljr kSlfd rabbit; 4let£if%rlth riAar. 

The thicker nerve-fibres form cylindrical filunents, varying, from 
0*004 to 0*010''^ in £ameter; they occur especially m t^ nerves spring¬ 
ing from the spinal cord, b.ut they are also. ,met;with in other partMi of 
the nervous system. When th^e nerve-fibi^AlEre examined under --tim > 
mici^cope in a perfectly iresli s^|^. 4 S|pecially after the a^tion-of a s. 
little albumen, tMy appear entirt^ b^ogeneoiis and transparent, ex¬ 
hibiting a sharply defined contotir**^' RtAv af^r lying for aotpe tinie 
having come in contact with watery th^ exhibit a double contour, re- 
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sembling broad dark bands, with a clear stripe mnning down the middle. 
Thia peculiarity, together with the size of their diameter, especially 
distinguishes them from the so-called sympathetic fibres. Distinct mor¬ 
phological elements may be recognized in each of these fibres; and, in 
the first place, we must distinguish between the coat or sheath and the 
contents. « 

The coat or limitary membrane of the nerve-tubes can scarcely be 
recognized in very recent nerves, for this membrane is an entirely struc¬ 
tureless, transparent, somewhat elastic membrane, which can only be 
rendered visible by the application of certain chemical reagents which 
we shall presently mention. 

The substance contained in the nerve-tubes (the nerve-medulla or 
pulp) appears at first, as we have already observ^, to be perfectly homo¬ 
geneous, whence it has been assumed by many obsOTvers to be an entirely 
homogeneous, closely mixed matter. It is quite unmaterial to our pur¬ 
pose, whether we admit the correctness of this view, or adopt the opinion 
held by others, that the subsequently visible separation of the medulla 
into a cortical substance and a cylindrical axis-fibre, exists preformed in 
fresh nerves; but, judging from a phqmical pointbf view, we are com¬ 
pelled to assume the most decided morphological separation. Thus, the 
application of cold, or^he addition of water, or of certain chemieal agents, 
gives rise to a kind of coagulation in the medulla, causing the outrtTnost 
layer of the contents of the nerve-tubes to become darker, somewhat 
grumous, or even granular; whilst in the interior, that is to say, in the 
long axis of the nerve-fibre, there remains a clear, somewhat sharply 
defined filiform stripe—the central or axis-fibre, or axis-cylinder. The 
actual medullary substance, or nerve-pulp, assumes very mfferent forms 
when subjected to rough pressure,'nfcppearing in different cases in nodular, 
cylindrical, or clavate shapes as it protrudes from the sheath. Within 
the tubes the substance is frequently accumulated in an irregular manner, 
distending the sheath unequally at different points, which gives rise to 
those varicose nerve-fibres which we so frequently meet with in examin- 
iri^ the brain. • 

The finer or sympathetic nerve-fibres have a diameter varying between 
0*00212 and 0*00300'". These fibres bear less resemblance to tubes 
than to solid cylinders, and have generally no trace of any contents. 
They occur principally in the sympathetic, forming bundles of a some¬ 
what bluish-gray color, whilst the cerebro-spinal fibres appear white and 
of a silvery lustre. They are, however, found interspersed in various 
quantities in all other nerves, more especially in those of the involuntary 
muscles, the skin, md the mucous membranes (Bidder»an^ Volkmann),^ 
and lastly in the posterior roots of the spinal nerves and in those of tw 
sensitive cranial nerv^ (Kolliker).* It is only in the peripheral extremi¬ 
ties, of the eerebro-spmal nerves that the animal fibres become so attenu- 
atsd thaft they resemble in their diameter and general appearance the 
above-deMribed sympathetic fibres. These nerve-fibres are also enclosed 
in« Sheatby niueh cannot always be #^^nctly reeognized, even after the 

' .Hie Selbst^tiiodigkcit dss sympatbisehMi Ni^Henejetenia. Leiptig, 1842. 

*%etb8tsUlndigkeit und Abbangigkel^ ow ejtnpathischen MerTensystems. Ziirieh, 
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application of chemical reagents; on the other hand, the axis-cjlinder 
majir be very easily brought into view in these nerves by chemical means, 
which we shall notiw more particularlv in a futare pagei 

Nerve-fibres oontainmg no medidla have been detected by R. Wagner, 
Bemak, Bowman, Kblliker, and other histologists, in the pabs*'^res of 
the Pacinian corpuscles, in the extremities of the olfactory nerves, in 
the ‘nerves of the cornea, in the electrical organ of the TorpMo and i^y 
(where there is an-aotu^ ramification of the fibres), and in the extremi¬ 
ties of the nerves of the skin of the mouse. These filwes appear from 
the observati<ms hitherto made in relation to this subject, to consist only 
of a sheath and an axis-cylinder. 

Anothmr class of nervous fibres has been assumed to exisl^ namely, 
Remak's fibres, in which nuclei may be detected, more especially after 
the addition of acetic acid; but it has not yet been decided vmethor 
these elements which have been observed in the ganglia of the sympa¬ 
thetic, &c., are true nerve-fibres, or merely a peculiar form of connective 
tissue. 

Larger or smaller bundles of nerve-fibres are surrounded by a fibrous, 
strongly glistening, White, dense iperpbrane, called the neurolemma. It 
appears on a closer examination to consist of difierent forms of connec¬ 
tive tissue, with which are interspersed numerous elastic fibres. 

The Pacinian bodies form a very singular appendage to the nerve- 
fibres. These bodies, which are present in very large numbers in the 
hands and feet of man and many carnivorous animals, and in the mesen¬ 
tery of the cat, are oval, consist (somewhat like onions) of nearly con¬ 
centric membranes, measure from 0*6 to 2’0'", and a nerve-fibre termi¬ 
nates in each of them. These concentric membranes are composed of 
connective tissue, and between the coats there is a serous fluid, which 
collects in larger quantities in the narrow, long, central space of these 
Pacinian bodies. Bach of these corpuscles is attached to the nerve to 
which it belongs by means of a short pedicle, which is formed by layers 
of the connective tissue of the bodies, and by the neurolemma; through 
this pedicle an. animal nerve-fibre proceeds trom the nerve, and extefld- 
ing to the central cavity of the corpuscle, diminishes rapidly until it 
resembles the axis-cylinder. It traverses the narrow central space, and, 
after splitting into two or three parts, terminates opposite its point of 
mitranee in fifle nodules. 

In the nervous system, and more especially in the central organs, as 
the brain, the spinal cord, and the ganglia of the spinal nerves and “of 
the sympathetic, there occur, in addition to the finres, peculiar cells, 
termed the nerva-cells (accessory corpuscles, or ganglionic globules). 
These bodies' are true cells, oonmsting of an iurvestiBg membrane, a 
neeleuB with one or more nucleoli, and soft oontents iaterspensed with 
molecular granules. The size of these nerve-cells is as various as the 
diam^^ of the nerve-tubes, and they muay be divided into large and 
amall, as .we divide the nerve-tubes into flhidk and tidn. The< snndler 
n4rve«eells occur principally in the'^^ui^lia of the wpnpathetie, and the 
la^er ones in eompany with thc< dodble-mS^ned fi^bres of the cerebro- 
nervous system; but ^ not without many excoptions. 

The diu®etor of the larger nerva*lo<^li is about 0*05 or 0*06'", whilst 
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that of the smaller cells is frequently not more than 0’002 or O’OOS'" 
(Kolliker). .. A 

These cells vary in form no less than in size. Llrge, almost spherical 
or oval cells occur principally in the gray substance of the brain and 
spinal cord. Fusiform, trapezoidal, irregularly triangular nerve>oells, 
provided with numerous, and often ramifying processes, abound in the 
gray substance of the central oi’gans. We find in the ganglia of the 
sympathetic scarcely any cells which have not one or two pale pro* 
cesses. Many of the nmrve-fibres take their origimfrom these eells, and 
we often see one, and not unfrequently two fibres proceeding from a 
single cell. 

The nerve^cells are covered externally by a structureless membrane, 
which is in some cases extremely thin and scarcely visible, and in others 
somewhat thicker and easy of recognition. The cells which have thin 
walls occur more especially in the central organs, -whilst those having 
thicker walls are almost limited to the ganglia. The investing membrane 
of the latter is very elastic, so that the cells, without being lacerated, 
admit of being compressed and expanded, resuming their former shape 
when the pressure is removed. T|ie processes, like the axis-fibres, are 
remarkable for their elasticity (R. Wagner, Kolliker), 

The nuclei, which generally occupy the centre of the cells, ^re for the 
most part spWical or oval, have shanply defined outlines, and eoutain 
clear fatdike matters, amongst which one, or even two roundish or 
elongated nucleoli may in general be distinguished. The size of the nuclei 
varies from 0*0016 to 0*008"', whilst the nucleoli measure from 0*0005 
to 0*0003'" (Kblliker). ^ 

In addition to the nuclei the nerve-cells contain a tough, semi-fluid 
mass, which is either colorless, or of a faint yellow hue, and holds in 
suspension finer or coarser granules. In some cases, and more especially 
in the stellate^ cells of the spinal cord, this dark granular mass is col¬ 
lected into various groups or masses, whilst other portions of the cells 
appear to be less granular. 

• We see from this short description of the morphological constituents 
of the nervous system, that we have to take into consideration in the 
chemical investigation of the nervous mass numerous substances, whose 
difierenco is made apparent by their ■^riety of form. We will now con¬ 
sider somewhat more minutely the alterations efiectedTon the aboive- 
described morphological elements by the action of various chemical 
reagents, and then endeavor to give a more general representation of the 
chemioal qonstitutkn of nervons matter. 

We have alrea^ observed that pure water effects a change on £resh 
nerves which have been removed from .animals immediately aftmr they 
had been killed. The contents of the nerve-tubes pass into a state 
resembling that of coagulation, which caus^ the double contour of the 
oerebroHSpinal nervea^o appear more distinct, and a coarsely granular 
mass to>separate itself from the periphery towards the oenbre, whilst in 
the eeatre itself there rernuuns aniiwegulsrly twisted intestineflihe stripe 
of a light or pale reddish ooler. The nirve-cells are soaroely altered by 

* [The Seme ed'UdiUe and ttdlett hsth applied to these oetts, aoedrding as they 
have oue or sereral of the processes or prolongations —a. i. n 3 
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the action of water, or, at all events, no alteration can be definitely 
recognized in any part of the cell. 

Cold alcohol, since*t abstracts water from the nervous and cerebral 
matter, renders these parts harder and almost brittle, but it gives rise to 
very few visible alterations in the microscopical characters of the nervous 
substance. Hot, or more correctly speaking, boiling alcohol behaves 
differently; for, as we might assume d priori, it coagulates the coagula- 
ble parts of the nerves, and dissolves the fat and the salts of the fatty 
acids. When the nerve-fibres are boiled in alcohol the nerve-sheath 
exhibits a sharper outline, appearing at different points as a special mem¬ 
brane, distinct from the granular contents. The contents have the 
appearance of less dark and less well-defined granules, and are generally 
translucent and somewhat faintly defined. The axis-cylinder often stands 
out very well in some fibres, although a careful preparation and some 
minutes’ boiling are necessary to exhibit this clearly. The nerve-cells 
are but slightly altered by boiling with alcohol, the change they undergo 
being for the most part limited to an appearance of slighter granulation. 
The alcohol in which the nervous matter has been boiled exhibits on 
cooling white flakes, wliich appear, when seen under the microscope, to 
be neither crystalline nor of the nodular form common to the fat of the 
nerves, but to consist of a confused mass of fine molecular granules. 

Cold and hot ether behave towards the nervous elements in ranch the 
same manner as alcohol, and like the latter, render large pieces of 
nervous substance somewhat harder. When examined under the micro¬ 
scope the double contour of the cerebro-spinal nerves is found to disap¬ 
pear under the prolonged action of ether, whilst the sheath appears 
more distinct at certain points, and studded, as it were, with granules 
in many parts. The granular contents are rendered considerably paler, 
whilst here and there the axis-cylinder is seen paler, and like a twisted 
thread. The action of ether on the nerve-cells is as slight as that of 
alcohol. The ether in which the nerve-fibres have been digested 
deposits on evaporation white granules, which appear, when seen under 
the microscope,* to consist of crystals of margaric acid and nodular 
masses of brain fat. 

Dilute acetic acid produces no marked alteration in the morphological 
character of the nerve-tubes, but ■\^hen this acid is used in a highly con¬ 
centrated Stats; the nerve-fibres after its prolonged action acquire a 
sharply defined outline. Although the inner contour becomes somewhat 
distorted after boiling, the sheath becomes distinctly visible at certain 
points on the cut surfaces of the nerve-fibres; between the inner con¬ 
tours there regains a coiled, often pale reddish stripe; thin, very pale 
threads frequently project from l^e extremities of the torn nerve-fibres; 
they can often be traced for some distance along the uninjured nerve- 
tube, and are unquestionably axis-cylinders. Kolliker has noticed the 
difficulty and slowness with which these filaments dissolve even on being 
boiled with concentrated acetic acid. When concentrated acetic acid is 
added to a nerve-fibre whilst under the microscope, the nerye is seen to 
ratrj^ct instantaneously, whilst the granular nerve-pulp ai^ very pale 
fibres, which are evidently the aads-cy^n^r, project from the cut ends 
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(Kolliker). Th‘e fine nerve-fibres of the sympathetic system also swell 
in acetic acid, their contents become grumous, whilst at different spots 
an axis-cylinder becomes visible under favorafcle circumstances. Besides 
these fibres we may frequently discover the pale nucleated fibres of 
Remak ;'*we must, however, be careful not to confound them with the 
fibres of connective tissue, which also exhibit many narrow nuclei in the 
cerebro-spinal nerves on the addition of acetic acid. * 

It will be found that the behavior of ^the nervc-cclls towards acetic 
acid precisely accords with the account given by Kolliker. The indivi¬ 
dual parts of the cell generally become somewhat more visible in dilute 
acid ; the cell-membrane exhibits a more distinct contour, the contents 
of the cells become more granular and often more turbid, but notwith¬ 
standing this the nucleus not unfrequently appears distinctly visible. 
Concentrated acetic acid, after prolonged action or on the application of 
heat, causes the cell-membranes to swell till at length they become 
wholly invisible. The granular contents are dissolved, with the excep¬ 
tion of the darker granules, which occur in some of the cells; and even 
the nuclei, which at first come more distinctly into view, finally 
disappear. . • 

Very dilute hydrochloric acid (1 part in 12,560 parts of water) causes 
the nerve-fibre to swell, and renders the contents far more trtinsparcnt. 
The separate fibres exhibit beautiful, sharply defined double contours; 
between which there remains in the middle a perfectly transparent, 
tolerably broad space, which appears almost empty. Neither nerve- 
sheath nor axis-cylinder can anywhere be distinctly recognized. The 
delicate fibres of the sympathetic are not visibly altered in this very 
dilute solution of the acid, but the nuylei of Remak’s fibres, as well as 
those of the connective tissue, are* brought more prominently to view. 

There is very little alteration perceptible in the nerve-cells, even after 
a very prolonged action of this solution of the acid; at most the mem¬ 
brane is rendered somewhat more hyaline and the contents rather more 
gjumous. 

Concentrated hydrochloric acid docs not bring into ^iew the indivi¬ 
dual morphological elements either in the fibres or the cells; but 
converts the whole into a pultaceous piass of smaller or larger strongly 
granulated dark clots, which, although most commonly Roundish, may 
assume th’e most varied and capricious forms. If any remains of nerve-' 
fibres are present, they are found to be very much thickened; the dark 
clots are perfectly isolated and arranged only in one direction, and no 
trace of a nerve-sheath is perceptible. When a freshly prepared micro¬ 
scopical preparation is treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, the 
individual nerve-fibres diminish in length, but increase to an extraordi¬ 
nary degree"in breadth; the nerve-pulp becomes coarsely granular and 
dark, v^ilst from the cut extremities nodular or coarsely granular 
masses protrude, and most distinctly bring into view the coiled roundish 
threads or axis-cylinders. In this way more frequently than by any 
other method of exhibiting the axis-cylinder, I have been able to see 
the sheath &hd nerve-pulp di^dlve In the middle of a fibre, leaving only 
the axis-cylinder, which at these pbintB* might be traced in both direc¬ 
tions through the comparatively uninjured nerve-fibre. The peculiar 
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property of concentrated hydrochloric acid in simaItane!)U8ly thickening 
and shortening the nerve-i^hre is beautifully illustrated in small bundles 
of nervous fibres, which are surrounded by the neurolemma. , The latter 
varies in expansibility according to the amount of connective elastic 
fibres which it contains.^, When, therefore, the nerve-tubes which it 
encloses are much' swollen, several protuberant dilatations and corre¬ 
sponding constrictions Appear in one and the same bundle. The fibres 
projecting from the neurolemma at the extremities of the bundles diverge 
in a brush-like form, whilst the nerve-pulp protrudes from the cut extre¬ 
mities of the fibres, giving to the whole a bouquet-like appearance. 

When fresh nerve-fibres are allowed to remain for some time immersed 
in concentrated nitric acid, the whole mass becomes intensely yellow 
and very friable or soft. On observing under the ihicroscope the direct 
action of nitric acid, we find that the individual fibres are thickened and 
shortened as in the case of concentrated hydrochloric acid, although in 
a less degree. The double contours cease to be recognizable in fibres 
which have been treated for a longer period with nitric acid; the whole 
contents of the nerves appear coarsely granulated, and we can perceive 
no light interspace, or bright central stripe: the nerve-tubes are 
generally found to have become thinner rather than thicker, and the 
nerve-sheath can scarcely be recognized with certainty. It is seldom, 
however, that a microscopical preparation of this kind is thoroughly 
examined without our detecting some nerve-fibres with the axis-cylinder 
most distinctly projecting from one extremity like the wick from a taper. 
Frequently, indeed, six or more of these taper-like nerve-tubes may bo 
seen, the projecting axis-cylinders of which exhibit a distinct yellow 
color;‘these have frequently an undulating outline when they project to 
any great distance, and in some rarer cases have an intestine-like coiled 
appearance. If fibres, which have been treated with nitric acid, are 
boiled with absolute alcohol, they become very hyaline, and their out¬ 
lines grow less distinct, although the yellow transparent nerve-sheath 
may still be detected at different spots, whilst the interior exhibits 
faint granulation, the color of which cannot, however, be determined 
with certainty. The axis-cylinders are often thus seen more distinctly 
than by the mere application of nitric acid. 

If we boil teased (or unravelled) nerves with alcohol and ether, and 
after the removal of these fluids allow them to remain for some time in 
concentrated nitric acid, the nerve-sheath, as Khlliker has already 
observed, is brought into view, exhibiting faint granules and very beau¬ 
tiful, often detached axis-cylinders. Under favorable conditions there 
is scarcely any means by which the sheath and axis-cylinder can be 
more beautifully exhibited. 

The first effect of concentrated nitric acid upon the nerve-cells is to 
render the cell-walls more distinct, and the contents more granular; the 
cell-membrane, however, soon disappears, and we can perceive only the 
nucleus in addition to a confluent granular pulpy mass. When the gray 
substance of the brain has been immersed fot any length of time in 
oonV^ntrated nitric acid, nothing eftn be recognized in adefitibn to the 
elements of the fibres, excepting nuclei' ahd nucleoli, which are the sole 
remnants of the nerve-cells. 
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Concentrated sulphuric acid (the third hydrate) forms a fine purplish- 
red or violet fluid, after remaining for some time in contact with the 
nerve-fibres. The color resembles that which appears in Pettenkofer’s 
bile-test. The addition of sugar is not neeessary for the production of 
this color!* The separate nerve-fibres exhibit a very beautiful violet tint 
when seen under the microscope; the nerve-sheath, which is found to 
swell in a gelatinous manner when sulphuric acid is added to a fresh pre¬ 
paration, is rendered entirely invisible in this case. The nerve-pulp is 
converted into an uncommonly fine granular indistinct body, and it is 
only in rare cases, although then with extreme distinctness, that the 
axis-cylinders can be recognized in the individual fragments of nerves. 
The fluid containing granules and viscid globules, and surrounding the 
partially undestroyed nerves, is likewise of a violet color. 

Chromic acid, or a saturated solution of the bichromate of potash, 
when decomposed with a little sulphuric acid, contracts the transverse 
diameter of the nerve-fibres, and imparts to them an intense yellow 
color. After the nerve-fibres have been immersed for a considerable 
time in this fluid, they appear somewhat narrower, but sharply defined 
(the double contours of the animal, nerve-fibres arh, however, no longer 
visible); the nerve-pulp becomes more coarsely granular and renders 
the fibres opaque, so tliat the axis-cylinder can no longer be s*cn within 
them. The contracting action of this reagent on the sheath is very 
beautifully and distinctly shown; we observe at diflerent spots irregidar, 
nodular, but most commonly roundish drops of nerve-fat protruding 
from it. When the action of the chromic acid is not too strong, the 
sheath exhibits rents, from which the viscid nerve-piilp exudes, and this 
appearance is so clearly defined that it is impossible tp refer it to any 
deception. The sheath is completely‘burst or destroyed at different 
points, and the nerve-pulp diffused through the fluid, so that nothing but 
the pale-colored, sharply-outlined filiform axis-cylinder remains visible, 
whilst in other nerve-tubes the transition of the cylinder into, slightly 
altered fibres may be distinctly traced. With the exception of the fol- 
lotving reagent, there is nothing which exhibits the morphological con¬ 
stituents of the nerve-tubes more distinctly than chromic acid. 

This acid causes the nerve-cells in some degree to contract, and gene¬ 
rally renders their outlines more disdnet. The contents are scarcely 
rendered more grumous than they previously were, whiHt there is no 
important difference to be perceived either in the nucleus or the nucleolus. 
The cerebral and the ganglionic masses are moreover hardened by the 
action of chromic acid. 

An aqueous solution of iodine (or what is better), ioding in a solution 
of hydriodic acid, colors the nerves yellow, and leaves the fibres tolerably 
coherent, so that they may be very easily prepared, for microscopical 
investigation, and traced into the individual filaments. After the pro¬ 
longed action of the above-named fluid, each individual nerve-tube 
acquires a pale yellow appearance, and becomes broader, showing a 
tolerably diptiuct contour (the animal fibres without double contours); 
the sheath can be readily recognised at individual points; the grumous, 
but very finely granular pulp appears to fill the whole cylinder, although 
by a proper mode of arrangement the axis-cylinder may be traced with 
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the greatest distinctness within the nerve-fibre, following a straight 
rather than a coiled direction. If the preparation has been very 
thoroughly unravelled, the axis-cylinder may often he seen protruding 
from j^th to Jth of a lin6 beyond one of the uninjuredv nerve-fibres, 
being generally straight or slightly bent, rounded, and of a fdbit yellow 
color; but occasionally presenting a somewhat coiled appearance. 

The aqueous solution of iodine acts upon the nerve-eells in nearly the 
same manner as upon the fibres. 

Millon'e reagent (subnitrate of mercury with nitrous acid) renders 
portions of nerve hard and tough, and gives them an intense purple 
color. The individual bundles do not admit readily of being separated 
into fibres. Under the microscope the nerve-sheath exhibits a sharp 
outline; the pulp is not so coarsely granular as after the application of 
chromic acid, nor so delicate as after the action of hydriodic acid. The 
granules render the whole nerve-tube very dark, and prevent the recog¬ 
nition of the axis-cylinder. In preparations obtained by unravelling or 
teasing, we see, however, a number of axis-cylinders either isolated or 
projecting in a very twisted form from a portion of undestroyed nerve- 
fibre. The microscope scarcely shows any trace of color in the indivi¬ 
dual nerve-fibres, or, at most exhibits only a yellowish, and not a violet 
color. 

A solution of corrosive sublimate^ which is especially recommended 
by Purkinje for the exhibition of the axis-cylinder, acts independently 
of the coloration in very nearly the same manner as subnitrate of mer¬ 
cury ; but the use of this reagent scarcely facilitates the detection of 
the axis-cylinder Avithin the uninjured nerve-tube more than the preced¬ 
ing fluid. ^ 

The gray cerebral substance,'*and'the sympathetic ganglia harden 
when immersed in solutions of these two metallic salts. The nerve-cells 
slightly shrivel, and the cell-membrane is rather more distinct: the con¬ 
tents become more grumous and untransparent, so that the nuclei cannot 
easily be detected, and the nucleoli only with great difficulty. 

A very conoentrated solution of chloride of calcium renders small 
nerve-bundles somewhat transparent, but at the same time extremely 
tough and clastic, so that it is only with great care that we can obtain 
even a moderately good preparation, in consequence of the extreme 
difficulty of separating the fibres. When viewed under the microscope 
the isolated nerve-fibres appear coiled in an intestine-like manner and 
somewhat distended, the sheath cannot readily be distinguished, and the 
pulp is converted into a somewhat coarsely granular matter, showing no 
distinct central fibres; it is only at particular points that a portion of 
the axis-cylinder may be seen projecting from the extremity of a fibre 
like the wick from^the end of a candle. 

When immersed in a concentrated solution of carbonate of potashy the 
nerve-tubes swell somewhat up, and seem partially twisted, the nerve- 
sheath being unequally extended, so that the tube resembles the colon in. 
for|p.,T The individual dilatations are not sharpjy separated from each 
otheir, but on tl^ whole the contents are rather clear and translucent 
than granular; the axis-cylinder and sheath cannot be recognized. Some 
light roundish filaments may be seen at the extremities of individual 
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nerve-fibres which bear an extraordinary resemblance to axis-cylinders, 
although it is not very certain that they may not be due to the connec¬ 
tive tissue, which frequently gives rise to precisely similar filaments. In 
our description of the above experiments we have therefore only desig¬ 
nated tWe filaments as axis-cylinders in those cases in which their form 
and position showed they could be nothing else. Objective certainty 
was unattainable in regard to these filaments, although it seems in the 
highest degree probable that the axis-cylinder remains uninjured in car¬ 
bonate of potash. 

Virchow* first noticed that the substance of the nerves becomes 
hardened in solutions of carbonate of potash ; the fact, observed by my 
friend Ed. Weber, is especially woithy of notice, that the course of the 
fibres may be traced in an extremely beautiful manner in the brain and 
spinal cord, when they have been previously treated with a solution of 
this salt. 

The nerve-cells are also but slightly altered in form in solutions of 
carbonate of potash. 

If prepared nerves are suffered to be immersed for any length of time 
in a dilute solution of soda, the separate fibres appear to become more 
faintly granulated, somewhat contracted in their diameter, and no axis- 
cylinder can be detected; the double contours of the cer^ro-spinal 
fibres are also no longer visible. But when a dilute solution of soda is 
added to a fresh preparation whilst under the microscope, the sheath 
contracts, as was observed by Kblliker; while the nerve-pulp protrudes 
either at the extremities of the torn fibres, or throxigh the sheath, which 
bursts at the point of contraction, in the form of vesicles and granules 
and more or less sharply defined light or dark globulef. It is only in 
rare instances that the gelatinous dwelling and final disappearance of the 
axis-cylinder can be distinctly traced. 

When nerve-preparations which have previously been boiled with 
alcohol or ether are suffered to remain for a considerable time in a dilute 
solution of soda, the nerve-tubes appear to be considerably contracted, 
and to become almost perfectly pale; there is very little indication of 
any granulation in them, and the appearance presented to us is that of 
contracted nerve-sheaths from which the contents were entirely removed. 

The nerve-cells swell in a dilute solution of soda and become paler; 
in the meanwhile the cell-membrane is frequently rendered more distinct 
(Kblliker), but after a time the nucleus wholly disappears. When the 
gray substance of the brain, or any other nervous substance rich in cells, 
is exposed to the action of a dilute solution of soda, the cells, that is to 
say, both the walls and the nuclei, wholly disappear, leaving only a more 
or less finely granular substance. 

When the nerve-fibres have lain for a prolonged tim<3 in a concentrated 
solution of potash, the whole mass becomes converted, on bei^ well 
shaken, into a white emulsive fluid; under the microscope, in addition to 
aimjde and double outlined, light or dark vesicles, there appear the most 
complicated forms of this fat^ike matter. Although baton-like bodies 
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having double contours, or long filaments varicosely swollen at individual 
points, become visible, these cannot be regarded by any one who observes 
them attentively, as the remains of nerve-fibres, for both the sheaths and 
the axis-cylinders are oompletelv dissolved on prolonged digestion. But 
when a concentrated solution of potash is added to a fresh preparation 
of animal or vegetative njerve-fibres, the contents of the individual tubes 
become granular, the double contours of the animal fibres disappear, and 
no trace of the..axis-oylinder remains. If the preparation is suffered to 
remain in the air for a prolonged time (until it absorbs water), or if 
water be added, the outlines disappear gradually, but completely, leav¬ 
ing only serially arranged granules which indicate the former position of 
the fibres. 

When fresh preparations are treated with a concentrated solution of 
potash, the nerve-cells become slightly contracted, their contents exhibit 
a more granular appearance, and neither nucleus nor nucleolus is visible; 
on the addition of water they are observed to swell up, and the contours 
gradually to disappear in the fluid; the nuclei do not appear, and at 
length nothing remains visible but a little granular matter. 

When preparations'^ of nerves wbiqb have been immersed in concen¬ 
trated nitric acid for any length of time are brought in contact with a 
dilute eolation of potash, the granular contents .exude in the form of 
pale drops or globules from the yellow-colored portions of fibre, leaving 
only the empty sheaths, which appear to be of an extremely pale yellow 
color. This method, which was first suggested by'Kblliker, is, perhaps, 
the best adapted for bringing to view the sheaths of the individual nerve- 
fibres. 

When nerve-fibres, which have been immersed for a considerable time 
in concentrated acetic acid, are* treayed with boiling ether or alcohol, 
their appearance is found to differ according as these agents have acted 
more on small bundles or on individual portions of fibres. The longer 
portions, or the nerve-fibres that have been separated by the method 
described in the preceding paragraph, appear to be somewhat contracted 
when compared with the thick coarsely granular fibres which have b^fen 
treated with acetic acid only; the pale contours, corresponding to the 
sheath-membrane, become distinctly visible at certain points; invested 
in thjs membrane we see short pdrtions of a granular substance, which 
are separated ‘from one another by light intermediate spaces; there is 
usually no axis-cylinder to be recognized in these fibres. If the acetic 
acid has not exerted its action for too long a time, and especially if it 
has not been warmed, the axis-cylinder may be very distinctly soon in 
the torn fragments of a nerve-fibre after it has been treated with alcohol 
or ether, and its projecting end may be traced for a considerable distance 
within the tube. ,Very short portions of nerve-tubes seem, however, to 
be perfectly empty, appearing like tolerably regular, very faintly granu¬ 
lar, extremely transparent cylinders, bearing some resemblance to the 
urinary cylinders in Bright’s disease, which are composed of the mem- 
hrqna propria of the tubes of Bellini, only they are far narrower and at 
least equally h^line. *- 

If we now proceed to consider the conclusions which may be deduced 
from the above-described micro-chemical reactions, and from others on 
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a larger scale, we find that the following is the chemical constitution of 
the separate morphological constituents of the nerve-fibres and cells. 

The sheath of the nerve-fibres consists, according to the above obser¬ 
vations, of a structureless, somewhat elastic membrane, which does not 
swell in a gelatinous-like manner in acetic acid, is not dissolved either by 
boiling or by treatment with dilute alkalies, and cannot, therefore, at afi 
events, consist of pure connective tissue. It dissolves completely in con¬ 
centrated acetic acid, as well as in solutions of potash and soda after pro¬ 
longed digestion or boiling, and likewise in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
but does not dissolve in concentrated nitric acid, which appears to im¬ 
part a yellow color to the empty sheaths, although it cannot be distinctly 
determined by the microscope whether this pale yellow color proceeds 
from the sheath itself or from the small quantity of albuminous matter 
remaining in the partially emptied nerve-fibre. We are thus led to the 
hypothesis advanced by Mulder’ and Kblliker,* that the sheath of the 
nerve-fibre consists of a substance not unlike elastic tissue, from which it, 
however, differs by its solubility in boiling acetic acid, and by its greater 
solubility in a solution of potash. It is very analogous to the sub¬ 
stance of the sheath of the primitive bundles of muscles, but resembles 
a true protein-substance much more nearly than does the elastic tissue. 

The axis-cylinder consists, according to all the above-mentioned reac¬ 
tions, of a protein-substance which presents many resemblances to the sub¬ 
stance of the muscular fibrils {syntonin^, although it is certainly not iden¬ 
tical with it. The substratum of the axis-cylinder shows itself to be a pro¬ 
tein-substance by its behavior towards acetic acid and very dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, towards dilute and concentrated alkaline solutions, towards 
concentrated nitric acid and potash, as well as towards concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid. This substance differs froih ordinary blood-fibrin by the diffi¬ 
culty with which it dissolves in acetic acid, and by its perfect insolubility 
in carbonate of potash, as well as in a solution of nitre after a prolonged 
digestion at a temperaWre of 30°; and it is distinguished from muscle- 
fibrin (syntonin) by its insolubility in dilute hydrochloric acid, and by 
the difficulty with which it dissolves in acetic acid. It is scarcely possible 
to confound it with the substratum of any other elementary tissue. The 
substratum of elastic tissue is perfectly insoluble in dilute alkalies and in 
acetic acid. Moreover, the substantfe of the axis-cylinder cannot be 
composed of gelatigenous connective tissue; for, independently of the 
above-described behavior towards acids and alkalies, it undergoes no 
change whatever when boiled with water. Least of all could we have 
expected that any one should regard the axis-cylinder as composed of fat, 
or at all events, of a very fatty substance, as Mulder and,Donders have 
actually done. The constantly recurring cylindrical form which is ob¬ 
served on the application of the very different rej).gent8 which have 
been mentioned, the great coherence, the elasticity and sharp outline of 
the axis-cylinder, its complete insolubility in boiling alcohol and ether, 
its continuous vbibility on the application of reagents which expel and 
dissolve the fat from the nerve-tubes, and, lastly, the entire absence of ex¬ 
perimental evidence that a fat can under any circumstances be converted 

' VerB. einer physiol. Chetnie, S. 6S8 [or English Translation, p. 6021. 
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into a consistent and resistant filament, incline us to believe that Mul¬ 
der’s assertion mast be ascribed either to a simple error of memory or to a 
lapsus calami; for, although we may not be able to prove definitively 
that the axis-cylinder is wholly free from fat, the above reactions appear 
to show beyond a doubt that it consists essentially of a protein-like 
body, and tnat the fat which is so abundant in the nerves is principally, 
and in all probability, entirely accumulated in the nerve pulp. KOlliker 
has been led to advocate this view from his investigations regarding the 
axis-cylinder. 

The medulla or nerve-pulp appears, as we have already seen, to be 
perfectly homogeneous in recent preparations of the nerves, and more¬ 
over so perfectly transparent, that we can scarcely conceive it to be any¬ 
thing more than a viscid emulsive fluid, although the above-indicated 
micro-chemical reactions, and the behavior of the nerve pulp in water, 
and on exposure to cold, show, that in addition to an abundant supply 
of fat, it also encloses a protein-substance, permeated by aqueous mois¬ 
ture. I can hardly compare this protein-substance to coagulated albu¬ 
men, as some other observers have done, for albumen in a state of coagu¬ 
lation would easily admit of being distinguished under the microscope 
from fat, by the molecular form which it presents in this condition. It 
may very probably be regarded as corresponding »with soluble albumen 
or casein, for when chemists engaged in analyses of the cerebral sub- 
stani^e speak of coagulated albumen, they do not refer to the albumen of 
the true nerve-pulp, but to the fibrin-like matter of the axis-cylinder. 
The albuminous substance of the nerve-pulp is, however, entirely dif¬ 
ferent from the matter forming the axis-cylinders. This substance is 
soluble in, or rather it may be extracted from, the nerve-pulp by a dilute 
solution of soda, and by acetic acid when not too much diluted; so that 
after repeated treatment with boiling alcohol or ether, the nerves appear 
to be perfectly empty, with the exception of the axis-cylinder. When 
nerve-fibres have been treated with alcohol or ether, after having been 
exposed to the action of concentrated nitric acid, or conversely when 
they have first been treated with nitric acid, and subsequently with a fat- 
solvent, they still exhibit finely granular yellow-colored contents, which 
can be nothing else than this protein-substance, which is now in a coagu¬ 
lated state. I have frequently been at great pains to ascertain the pre¬ 
sence of a protein-substance coagulable by boiling or by acetic acid in 
cerebral matter which had been extracted with water; but from various 
causes, amongst which may be mentioned the emulsive form which the 
fluid constantly presented, the blood-serum which it always contained, 
and the poweiv exerted by acetic acid in decomposing the fatty matters, 

I was prevented from obtaining any undoubted result. Although it is 
very difficult to obtain direct proof from microscopical observations, or 
ratW to form a judgment from them, the descriptions of the alterations 
experienced by the nerve-pulp on the addition of different reagents (in 
becoming coarsely or finely granular or crystalline) seem to indicate that 
the herve-pulp contains a soluble protein-substance in the closest admix¬ 
ture'with a fat dissolved by easily decomposable soaps, and that the visi¬ 
bility of the pulp is owing less to the coagulation of this albuminous 
body than to the separation of the fat from the decomposing soaps and 
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the albuminous substance. It might, indeed, be assumed from the altera¬ 
tion which is gradually perceptible in the pulp of fresh nerves, on ex¬ 
posing them to the action of the air, water, or cold, that a substance 
similar to the fibrin of the blood was in solution in the fresh nerve, and 
subsequentlj coagulated like blood-fibrin; but repeated microscopico- 
mechanioal investigations of the nerve-fibre do not especially favor this 
hypothesis, for the substance which is separated has always more or less 
the character of fat, but not that of fibres (like coagulating blood-fibrin), 
or that of the finest molecular granules (like other protein-bodies in coa¬ 
gulating). For even if we assume such a spontaneous coagulation of 
the albuminous substance of the nerve-pulp, the undoubted separation of 
the fat would still remain unexplained, and we should be compelled to 
have recourse to the preceding conjecture, regarding the separation of 
the fat from the solution of the salts of the fatty acids. It seems to us, 
however, that Hcnle’s* view, that the nerve-pulp is not an emulsion, 
but an actual solution or mixture, leaves no doubt in relation to this 
question. 

It may be observed that Bence Jones® has made an elementary ana¬ 
lysis of the residuum which is left after boiling the*brain in alcohol, ether, 
and water, and found that its composition was the same as that of albu¬ 
men. It is scarcely necessary to remark that in the present atate of our 
knowledge, no conclusions can be deduced from such analyses as these. 

The/ats of the nervous substance can more readily be submitted.on a 
large scale to accurate chemical investigation than any other constituents 
of the nerve-fibres, but this very circumstance has thrown extraordinary 
difficulties in the way of inquirers, which have been increased from the 
fact that the chemical investigation was not simultaneously associated 
with a careful microscopical exantinatibn of the matters that were being 
chemically treated. Whilst so distinguished a chemist as Couerbe* has 
distinguished a number of indistinctly characterized fats, as a cephalot, 
eerebrot, stearoconnot, eleencephol, &c., a no less distinguished chemist, 
Fremy,^ arrived at very opposite results, which, although they threw 
dbnsiderable light on this question, did not by any means exhaust the 
subject in a chemical point of view. Gobley,* as we have already ob¬ 
served in vol. i. p. 218, separated phosphate of glycerine from the brain- 
fat. The following facts are almosf the only ones possessing any cer¬ 
tainty which have been obtained from the investigations hitherto made 
in relation to these fats (which were nearly all extracted from the brain). 
According to Fremy, boiled alcohol will extract from triturated cerebral 
matter olein and oleic and margaric acids, and fats which are combined 
in part with soda, potash, or lime ; on then digesting the residue with hot 
ether, cholesterin and cerebric and oleopliosphoric acids are obtained in 
solution. The separation of these two groups is no^ however, so perfect 
as might have been supposed from the above remarks; for a considerable 
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amount of cerebric acid and cholesterin passes into the alcoholic solution, 
whilst oleic and margaric acids are found in the ethereal solution. 

Fremj obtained the cerebric acid tolel'ablj pure, hy again stirring the 
ethereal extract of the brain with cold ether, from which »'%hite mass 
separated, which soon assumed a waxy character after deOantation of 
the ether on exposure to the air. The fatty acid was combined here 
with soda and. lime; this soap was next dissolved in boilidg anhydrous 
alcohol, and decomposed with a few drops of sulphuric acid. After the 
sulphates (which contained a little coagulated albumen mixed with them) 
had been removed by filtration, the hot solution was allowed to cool; 
from this the cerebric acid separated itself, mixed with a little oleophos- 
phoric acid, which latter substance was removed by means of cold ether, 
and the cerebric acid once more crystallized in hot ether. 

This substance, which Gobley thinks ho has also found in the fat of the 
yolk of egg, forms a glistening white powder, which is insoluble in cold 
alcohol and ether, but dissolves in both upon boiling. The white granules 
swell in water. This acid combines with most bases and forms salts, which 
are perfectly insoluble in water. Fremy found in the dried baryta salt 
7‘88 of baryta; in lOO'parts of the acid, according to separate determina¬ 
tions, 66'7g of carbon, lO'GJ of hydrogen, 2-38 of nitrogen, and finally 0'9g 
of phosphorus. The quantity of oxygen must, theiwfore, have amounted 
to about 19‘68, whilst the saturating capacity was about 0‘884. 

Ffemy’s oleophosphoric acid has been examined even less accu¬ 
rately than cerebric acid. He obtained it by treating the ether-extract 
of the brain, from which the cerebric acid had been deposited, with 
cold ether. It remained combined with soda after the ether had 
been removed by distillation, and presented the appearance of a viscid 
mass. It appears to be separable fro'm the base by washing with a 
dilute acid. When isolated, it forms a yellowish viscid mass, which is 
infiammable, and leaves a bulky carbonaceous residue, from which phos¬ 
phoric acid may be extracted by water; it is insoluble in water and cold 
alcohol; but dissolves in hot alcohol as well as in cold and hot ether. If 
this acid is boiled with alcoholic solutions of mineral acids or alkalies it 
is decomposed, according to Fremy, into olein, and oleic and phosphoric 
acids. Although Chevreul conjectured that the brain-fat might be a 
combination of olein and phosphoric acid, such a decomposition of oleo- 
phosphoric acid*is somewhat remarkable, considering our present views 
of the decomposition of the fats ; and indeed, Gobley believes that he 
has found that oleophosphoric acid yields only oleic acid and phosphate 
of glycerine, and not olein, during the decomposition which it undergoes 
during the putrefaction of the brain. This question does not, however, 
admit of a ready solution, since it is very difficult altogether to free ths 
substance which Fjjemy terms oleophosphoric acid from the olein and 
cerebric acid adhering to it. We may, however, readily convince our¬ 
selves that Fremy was mistaken in believiiig free phosphoric acid to be 
formed, the substance being, as Gobley has found, phosphate of glyoe- 
rme>? I succeeded on one occasion in most unquestionably demonstrating 
the presence of phosphate of glycerine in the mass obtained from a very 
diffused yellow softening of the brain, which, as Eokitansky has shown, 
contains a free acid. Moreover while Fremy found from 1*9 to' 2*08 of 
phosphoric acid in his oleophosphoric acid, Gobley, on decomposing the 
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same acid by acids and alkalies, always obtained margario acid in addi¬ 
tion to oleic acid,—a proof of the obscurity which still envelopes the 
whole subject. It seems indeed to be proved, from the observations 
hitherto maifle in relation to this question, that the elements of these two 
kinds of, V cerebral fats are very unstable, that is to say, that they ai^e 
extremely prone to numerous decompositimis, and that they are mere 
admixtures of substances of which the one may have served the other as 
a medium of solution or distribution. The presence of nitrogen in the 
cerebric acid, and Fremy's assertion that albumen passes into the ethereal 
solution, are questions which, singularly enough, have hitherto failed to 
excite observers to any more exact investigations, although they are at 
variance with pre-existing observations, and may very probably be of 
great significance in reference to the function of the nervous system, 
which is so immutably combined with its chemistry. 

The choleaterin which occurs in the fat of the brain is partly taken up 
by the alcoholic extracts, and partly dissolved by ether, together with 
the cerebric and oleophosphoric acids, which it accompanies in all their 
solvents. 

The analyses of so careful an oJ[)server as Freiiiy preclude the possi¬ 
bility of doubting that pure olein is contained in brain-fat, although we 
cannot consider it aa demonstrated that this olein is derive^ from the 
(so-called) oleophosphoric acid. 

The quantity of oleic and margaric acids obtained by Fremy on ex¬ 
tracting the brain-fat with alcohol containing ammonia, is ver^ sfiiall. 
When, as is often the case, these fatty acids are found in considerable 
quantity in the brain, their presence may in reality be owing to the 
facility with which the brain and its fats are decomposed. 

We know but little of the chemical •composition of the morphological 
elements of the nerve-cells, for the micro-chemical reactions already 
given lead us to a very few conclusions on this point. From these ob¬ 
servations it appears that the investing membrane of those cells does not 
easily dissolve in acetic acid and in alkalies, although it certainly cannot 
bb regarded as entirely insoluble in them. It may, indeed, boar some 
resemblance to syntonin, for the cell-membrane is insoluble in carbonate 
of potash, and, as wo have already stated, the nerves harden in a solu¬ 
tion of this salt. It is worthy of notice in reference to this subject, that 
the gray, highly cellular substance of the central organs becomes more 
hardened than the white. 

The nuclei of the nerve-cells, like those of most other cells, are ren¬ 
dered more distinc^y visible by acids, whilst they disappear in alkalies, 
without, however, enabling us to form any exact idea of their chemical 
nature. * 

It appears from the micro-chemical reactions, which have been pre¬ 
viously described, that the semi-fluid granular contents of the nerve-cells 
are much poorer in fat than the pulp of the nerve-tubes; for after the ap¬ 
plication of acetic or hydrodbloric acid, or other reagents, we perceive a 
far smaller quantity of coarse granular fatty matter in them than in the 
nerve-pulp. This observation wouU appear to acquire corroboration from 
the smaller quantity of fat in the gray than the white substance of the 
brain, provided, indeed, that any «fimte conclusions can be drawn from 
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analyses of entire portions of the brain. All analysts have found only 
very little fat in the gray substance, which is so rich in cells, whilst in 
the fibrous medullary substance there is at least four times as much fat 
present. As, moreover, the contents of the nerve-cells aye IhOit rendered 
much paler by the application of alcohol or ether, their granqds>r appear¬ 
ance must be owing less to fat than to other molecular matters. These 
granules must pot, however, be confounded with those v^^ dhrh granules 
which are insoluble in caustic alkalies, and which we chiefly see in the 
nerve-cells which are either stellate or provided with long processes or 
prolongations. These consist of a substance which is still chemically 
unknown to us, but which is not very dissimilar to pigment-granules. It 
would appear, therefore, highly probable from the above observations, 
that the principal part of the contents of the nerve-cells consists of a 
partly dissolved, and partly only swollen protein-substance. 

If we now take a glance at the little that is known regarding the 
composition of the cerebral and nervous masses generally, the following 
points present themselves to our notice ; we must, however, bear in mind 
that the cerebral mass contains a large number of bloodvessels, and, con¬ 
sequently, a quantity of blood, which must not be included in the analysis. 

We were not in possession of any very carefully conducted investiga¬ 
tions respecting the amount of water and fat pre%,ent in different parts 
of the brain, until the subject was recently undertaken imder Schloss- 
berger’s superintendence by Hauff and Walther,* and by von Bibra.* 
These ‘investigations have led to results which are on the whole of a 
very conclusive and accordant character. It is perfectly established that 
the white substance of the brain is much poorer in water and richer in 
fat than the gray matter. With reference to individual portions of the 
brain, the quantity of water seems to stand in an inverse ratio to that 
of the fat. In the cortical substance of the hemispheres Hauff and 
Walthcr found from 85 to 868 water, and only from 4-8 to 4‘98 of 
fat; and von Bibra from 84 to SSg of water, and from 5*5 to 6*58 of 
fat; whilst the former of these observers found 70*28 of water, and from 
14*5 to 15*68 of fat in the white substance of the corpus callosum, the 
latter obtained from 63*5 to 69*28 of water, and from 20 to 218 ^“'** 

On comparing the quantity of fat and water found by these analysts in 
the different parts of the brain, we find that it may be predetermined 
with tolerable accuracy according to the relative amount of the white 
and gray substances. The same relation was found to exist not only in 
man, but in all animals in which the brain is suJQSciently large to admit 
of the anaWsis of the separated gray and white matter for fat or water. 
Moreover Lassaigne® had previously found that the gray substance was 
richer in watei*'than the white, the former yielding 85*28, *1^® latter 

onW 73*08 of water. 

Von Bibra found^that in man, as in most animals, the greatest quaii- 
tity of fat was deposited in the medulla oblon|^ta. 

vauquelin, as well as Frcmy, found that.w® whole brain (gray and 
whilp substance mixed) yielded with tolerable uniformity SOg of water 
and Sg of fat, whilst Dennis found only about 78 or 768 of water, but 

« Ann. d. Ch. n. Pharm. Bd. 86, S. 42-66. * Ibid, p 201-224, 

* Compt. rend. T. 9, p. 703, et T. 11, p. 768. 
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as much as 12 or 13^ of fat; von Bibra found on an average 75'54g of 
water and 14’43g of fat. In animals the quantities of water and fat 
were found to differ considerably. 

Bibra f^nd from 1*5 to 1*98 of pho»ph<yru$ in the brain-fat. 

Fren^ found 7® of albuminoui matter in the brain ; and Lassaigne 
7*6 in the gray cerebral substance, and 9*98 in the white substance. 

Lassaignoj singularly enough, found only from 2*2 to 2*88 of salts in 
the brain of an insane patient, whilst, according to Vauquelin and Fremy, 
68 is the smallest normal quantity. 

Schlossberger* has recently made the remarkable observation on the 
brain of a child which died at birth, that, in the first place, the corpus 
callosum in new-born infants is as rich in water as the gray substance; 
further, that the quantity of fat is nearly the same at this age in the 
gray and white substance; and, finally, that the brain of new-born 
infants is generally much richer in water and poorer in fat than the 
brain of adults. 

Schlossberger found that the quantity of water in the brain of the 
child referred to, varied only in different parts from 87*4 to 89*68, 
whilst the fat fluctuated between 4*5 and 8*88. 

When we pause to inquire whether any important conclusions can be 
deduced from the chemical investigations hitherto instituted ki reference 
to the nervous mass, as to any special function of the nervous system, 
we are obliged to admit the complete insufficiency of our chemical kjiow- 
ledge. But, however forcibly we may be compelled to admit the in¬ 
capacity of chemical assistance to explain the actions of the nervous 
system, chemists will not suffer themselves on that account to be de¬ 
terred from further investigations; for they must be well aware that, 
without a careful examination df th& chemical phenomena presenting 
themselves in the nervous system, they can never succeed in tracing 
nervous action to definite physical laws. The very great significance of 
the axis-cylinder discovered by llcmak, and termed by him “ the primi¬ 
tive band,” the important discoveries of Dubois regarding electric cur- 
i^nts in the nerves, and the minute and ingenious physiological experi¬ 
ments on the different functions of the individual systems of nerve-fibres 
and cells, will not afford us any deeper scientific insight into the general 
functions of this most delicate of atfimal matters, or justify us in esta¬ 
blishing definite laws, and not merely individual propositions or rules, 
until we shall succeed in forming for ourselves a mental representation 
of the reciprocal actions of the chemical substrata when the nerves are 
in a state of activity. If observers should ever succeed in detecting the 
presence in tho nerves of a peculiar agent, active only in, living animals, 
or if the propagation of nerve-force, and the corresponding phenomena 
of reflex action, irradiation, &c., should be found to depend upon elec¬ 
trical currents passing through cylinders endowea with more or less 
thoroughly isolating walls, chemistry must still be called to our aid if 
we wish to obtain an exact physical explanation of such phenomena. 
Chemistry is too intimately associated with all the most important ques¬ 
tions concerning the theory of the nerves to be exduded from its just 
participation in the study of that most noble of all animal matters in 

> Ann. d. Ch. u. Plisnn. Bd. 86, S. 119-126. 
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which are concentrated the highest vital functions. The share taken 
by chemistry in the explanation of the functions of the nervous system 
is now BO thoroughly and fully admitted that it is unneoessaspy iio enlarge 
upon this point. In correspondence with the physical and |Shi®iological 
phenomena of the nerves, we find a substance accumuiai^a in -^em 
which exhibits such mobility in reference to its proxixnate constituents 
as is not to be met with in any other organ of the animal body; the 
chemical phenomena very probably, therefore, stand aifeo here in the 
closest relation to the physical and physiological. Scarcely any one 
can entertain the idea that the nerves which (as Ludwig^ has shown in 
his admirable Memoir on the influence of the nerves ttpcm the salivary 
secretion) co-operate directly in the elaboration of certain secretions 
from the blood, and influence their accelerated or modified separation, 
can control such functions without undergoing chemical change. The 
chemical substrata of the nerves are conformable to their functions; 
for, as in all other organs, the physiological importance of the chemical 
constitution, and the relations of aflinity between the chemical substrata, 
must accord with one another. (See vol. i. p. 86.) 

The analysis of tho*nervous tissue .is obviously still very imperfect, 
as must be seen from the above remarks. 

The mos^ suitable object for an investigation of this kind is probably 
the white matter of the hemispheres of the cerebrum, if we have refor- 
ence,only to the facility with which considerable quantities of it may be 
obtained. The white matter is far preferable to the gray, as it con¬ 
tains fewer bloodvessels, no nerve-cells and scarcely anything but nerve- 
fibres. 

In making the determination of the quantity of water, the same pre¬ 
cautions are required as in the casfe of ‘every other organ, and especially 
of the muscles. We have already shown the importance of such pre¬ 
cautions in our observations on the latter organs. 

In determining the mineral constituents of the cerebral matter, it 
must be borne in mind that the ash exhibits «<n acid reaction from the 
presence of freef phosphoric acid, and that it, on that account, generally 
encloses a considerable amount of carbon. As is well known, phosphorus 
is given off in a volatile form when carbon is heated with phosphoric 
acid or with acid phosphates, and *any metallic chlorides or phosphates 
which may be present, are simultaneously decomposed; hence, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to triturate the dried cerebral mass before its incinera¬ 
tion with a little carbonate of baryta-—a precaution which will prevent 
any kind of loss. 

The most rational method of separating the organic, and especially 
the morphological elements, and the one which accords most closely with 
the micro-chemical Reactions, is to treat the triturated cerebral mass with 
a dilute solution of carbonate of potash, as this solution does not attack 
the axis-cylinder or the nerve-sheath, and alters the nerve-pulp less than 
any other reagents, inasmuch as it simply dissobves the albuminous :sub- 
stan<fe and the greater part of medullary fat; the filtered fiuid certainly 
paisseB in a turbid state through the filter, just as when pure water is 
used in place of the above reagent, but, here a much smaller quantity of 
' Mitt d. ZUreh. naturf. aesells'chaft No. 60, 1851. 
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fat is held in suspension, and a much larger amount actually dissolved. 
Mere traces of only histological elements, and often not even these, 
penetrate through the filter, and after repeated rinsings with the solu¬ 
tion of carllonate of potash there remains on the filter only a very little 
fat (principally a little cerebri c acid) with the other organic matters. 
The albuminous substance of the norve-pulp may easily be detected in 
the solution by means of the ordinary reagents after the fluid has been 
saturated with 'acetic acid, the precipitate separated by filtration, and 
the suspended fat removed by ether. 

The residue of the cerebral mass, which is insoluble in carbonate of 
potash, and, btesides a part of the cerebric acid, contains only the axis- 
cylinders and the nerve-sheath's, must be heated in a dilute solution of 
potash or soda for the purpose of dissolving the acid; from this solution 
the albuminous substance of the axis-cylinders, together with a little 
cerebric acid, is precipitated by acids, with the development of a little 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The residue of the cerebral matter, which is insoluble in dilute solu¬ 
tions of the caustic alkalies and their carbonates, contains scarcely any¬ 
thing but the nerve-sheaths and a.little cerebrate*of lime, the latter of 
which may be removed by boiling this residue first with dilute acetic 
acid, and subseq^uently with ether. We cannot, however, unfortunately 
consider this residue as a chemically pure substratum of the nerve-sheaths, 
as the walls of the capillaries are intermixed with it. , 

The methods of investigation which wc have described do not, however, 
as we stated, suflSoe to separate the cerebral fats in any rational manner 
from one another ; nor can we hope to see good methods employed for 
quantitative separation until the chemical constituents of the cerebral 
and nervous matter shall have beeh defermined with much greater exact¬ 
ness. 

[I have just received a copy of a Memoir by von Bibra, entitled 
“ Comparative Investigations of the Brain of Man and the Mammalia 
his principal conclusions are here given. Much interesting matter upon 
tRe subjects discussed in this section will also be found imSchlossberger’s 
Memoir on the Nervous System in his “ First Attempt at a General and 
Comparative Animal Chemistry,”* which is now in the course of publi¬ 
cation. 

Von Bibra’s Memoir is divided into nine sections, which treat re¬ 
spectively of: 

I. The relative proportions of water, fat, and solid constituents in 
the brain of man and animals. 

II. The fats of the brain. 

III. The water-extract of the brain. 

IV. The inorganic constituents of the brain. 

V. The amount of phosphorus in the brain. 

VI. The gray and white substance of the brain. 

VII. The brain in insane patients. 

* Vergleichende Untersuchungea ttber dfis Gehlm des Menschen und der Wirbelthiere. 
Von Dr. Freiherro Ernst von Bibra. Manj^eitn, 1864. 

• Erster Versnch eiaer allgemeinen *tind Vergleiohenden Thier chemie. Von Jnlins 
Eugen Schlossberger. Erste Lieforung. Stuttgart, 1864. 
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VIII. The brain in the embryo and in extremely young animals. 

IX. The weight of the brain as compared to that of the body. 

I. From a very large number of analyses (he determm0^tibe amount 
of fats, water, and solid constituents in more than 100 cas«^ in the hu¬ 
man brain, in 138 other mammals, in 75 birds, and in 18 amphibians and 
fishes) he draws the following conclusions. 

1. Within certain limits the quantity of fat is constant in the brain of 
man, as also in that of other animals. 

2. Diseases of the general system, and even such as induce a diminu¬ 
tion or disappearance of the fat in other parts, do not odcasion a dimi¬ 
nution in the amount of the brain-fat. 

3. Fattening an animal appears to exert no special influence on the 
amount of fat in the brain. 

4. The brain in other mammals contains less fat than the human brain. 

Where the opposite is the case, it appears to be induced by the ratio of 
the weight of the brain to that of the body, that is to say, the smaller 
quantity of cerebral substance is compensated for by a larger (juantity 
of fat. ' ^ 

6. The brain in birds contains less fat than the brain in mammals. 

6. The brain in amphibians and fishes contains'a trace less fat than 
that of birds. 

7i. In man, other mammals, and birds, the medulla oblongata contains 
the largest amount of fat. 

8. The quantity of fat in the hemispheres is both relatively and abso¬ 
lutely greater in man than in the other mammals, and in the latter than 
in birds. 

9. The whole quantity of braih-fat in old men is a little less than that 
in adults in the prime of life. 

10. The water and solid constituents (the fat not being included) fall 
and rise in their amount in all classes of animals with the augmentation 
or diminution of the fat, the albuminous matters being liable to the 
greatest variatibns. 

11. It is not definitely established that the brain in mammals contains 
a larger mean quantity of water than the human brain ; it would appear 
as if in this class of animals the smaller quantity of fat is compensated 
for by the albuminous substance rather than by water. 

12. In birds, on the contrary, the amount of water in the brain is un¬ 
questionably larger than man or other mammals. 

Von Bibra believes that the analyses, from which the preceding con¬ 
clusions are drawn, establish beyond all question the importance of the 
fat in relation to the functions of the brain. 

II. The brain-fats seem to have been submitted by him to a very care¬ 
ful investigation. The following are his chief Conclusions. The brain- 
fatsConsist of cerebric acid and cholesterin, and of a series of fatty 
acida which possess very different properties and very diverse fusing 
points. These fatty acids are not the same in different brains even of 
one and the same species; and it would seem probable that in the living 
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organism they are undergoing perpetual decomposition, passing into one 
another, and taking a share in the cerebral functions. They contain no 
nitrogen or sulphur, and those which solidify below —12'5° 0., contain 
no phosphtwas. 

His cerebric acid agrees very well with the acid described by Fremy: 
von Bibra however finds as a mean of five analyses only 0'52jj' of phos¬ 
phorus (the extremes being 0'49 and 0'65g), whereas Fremy fixed this 
constituent at 0'9^. He found that in adult men the brain-fat contains 
20 or 21g of cerebric acid, and from 30 to 33j) of cholesterin, while the 
remainder is made up of the above-noticed fatty acids and their salts. 

The cerebric acid is rather more abundant in the brain of man than in 
that of the other large mammals. 

The gray substance of the brain contains the least cerebric acid, a 
mean quantity of cholesterin, and an excess of the other salts. 

The white substance contains more cerebric acid and cholesterin than 
the gray, and consequently less of the other fats. 

Although all these constituents of the brain-fat are found in the smaller 
mammals as well as in birds, amphibians, and fishes, and likewise in 
young infants and in the embryo, yet the quantity of cerebric acid seems 
to diminish as we descend the animal scale, and to be smaller in the 
infant and foetus than in the adult. 

III. His examination of the water-extract was not very satisfactory. 
He found 

1. That the water-extract of the brain both of man and other mammals 
was entirely devoid of all those crystallizablc bodies which have as yet 
been found in other parts of the organism. 

2. That lactic acid was.certairHy pfesent, and probably also another 
non-volatile acid, in addition to volatile acids. 

8. That, besides albumen coagulable by heat, there were present 
various modifications of albuminous substances which were not precipi¬ 
tated from their solutions by boiling; and that at least two nitrogenous 
substances were present, one of which was soluble in water alone, the 
other in water and alcohol. , 

IV. From a large number of analyses of the mineral constituents of 
the brain he deduces the following conclusions: 

1. The inorganic constituents of the cerebral substance are the same 
as we meet with in other organs and in the formative fluids. 

2. This qualitative condition holds good in all the classes of the verte- 

brata. , 

3. The ratio of the potash to the soda is nearly intermediate between 
the ratios occurring in the ash^ of flesh and blood respectively. 

4. Sulphates are almost entirely absent, and the quantity of the chlo¬ 
rine is very variable. 

6. In man and other mammals the medulla oblongata contains more 
earthy phosphates than the other parts of the brain. 

6. The amount pf inorganic constituents is greater in the brain of birds 
than in that of man or other rnammls. 

7. The brains of amphibians and fishes contain more inorganic con¬ 
stituents than those of the other classes of animals. 
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8. The amount of earthy phosphates is moreover greater in the brains 
of amphibians and fishes than in the other classes of animals. 

^ **• 

V. Wo quote the following determinations of the amoiuttiof phospho¬ 
rus in human brain-fat. 


HAx aqkd nrxt-mm txabs . bbiobt’s 
100 parts of- fiat from 

The medulla oblongata, contained, . . 

The oerebelluin and Pons Varolii, contained, * . 

The crura cerebri, contained,. 

The hemispheres, “ .. 

_^The corpora striata, “ . 

""The optic thalami, “ ...... 

The corpus callosum, “ . 

The mean for all the parts being, ..... 


Pluxphognis. 

1-66 
1-88 
1-76 
1-83 
1-65 
> 1-64 
1-64 
1-68 


In a girl aged 19 years, the mean quantity was 2'63; in a man aged 
65 years, who died' from marasmus senilis, 1‘72; in a man aged 80 years, 
who died from old ago, 1‘93; and in a man aged 25 years, 1‘89. 

In three cases of insanity, the patients being men of the respective 
ages of 36, 38, and 52 years, the perOentage of phosphorus in the brain- 
fat was 1*75, 1*93, and 1-87. 

Von BiBra draws the following conclusions from his numerous ana¬ 
lyses : 

1# The amount of phosphorus in the brain-fat is very nearly the same 
in man, in other mammals, and in birds. With the exception of a single 
case, that of the chamois, in which it amounted to 3*40, it never ex¬ 
ceeded 3*0g, and it never sunk below I'Og, except in Falco nisus, in 
Vhich it was as low as 0*72o. , 

2. The phosphorus in the brain-fat of insan'e persons does not exceed 
the mean amount; nor does extreme old age modify the quantity. 

8. The brain in very young persons, and in the embryo, presents no 
peculiarity in this respect. 

4. The fat of the gray matter contains rather more phosphorus than 
thaj of the whife substance of the brain. 

Von Bibra believes that the phosphorus of the brain belongs to one 
of the brain-fats, and in part, unquestionably to the cerebric acid, and 
that consequently its amount varies in different brains with the amount 
of fat: there is, however, no reason to believe that there is any special 
connection between the intelligence and the amount of phosphorus. 


VI. The gray and white matter of the human brain were separately 
analyzed by vQn Bibra. We quote his analysis in the case of a man 
aged 80 years, who died from pulmonary phthisis. 


Fat,. 

Water,. 

Solid constituents (ex- 
elusive of fat),. . . 



b. White mitwtunre c. VTiito eubetance 
of U>e corpus of the medulla 

; '^)0(um. oblont(Bta. 
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This brain-fat was again analyzed, and found t</ be composed as fol¬ 
lows : 



a. 

b. 

e. 

Cerebrie noid, . . . 

2 64 

20-72 

24-70 

Cholesterin, .... 

84-74 

87-07 

47-06 

Other fats, .... 

62-62 

42-21 

28-24 


Hence it follows that the gray substance contains less fat than the 
white, and that the fat is here replaced by water; and further, that the 
cerebric acid, and to a certain extent the cholesterin, preponderate in the 
white Bubftjtanoe. 

VII. In the analyses of various parts of the brain of three insane 
persons he was unable to detect any striking chemical peculiarity. 

VIII. We give his analyses of the brain of the human embryo at 
different stages, and of that of a child aged 6 months. 



At 10 
woekB. 


At 14 
weeks. 

At IS 
weeks. 

At 20 
wAtks. 

At 21 
weeks. 

At 37 
weekii. 

ChUd. 

Fat,. 

Water, . . . . • 

1-26 

.0-99 

1-63 

1-06 

1-07 

1-23 

3 06 

6-99 

86-10 

86-71 

86-24 

86-90 

86-03 

85-93 

8;j-90 

82-96 

Solid constituents 
(exclusire of fat). 

13-64 

12-80 

12-2.3 

12-04 

12-60 

12-84 

9-04 

10-04 


From these and similar observations on the lower animals (dogs, cats, 
pigs, horses, goats, and cows), it appears that the amount ®f fat in the 
brain of the foetus is far less than in that of the adult individuals, the 
difference being made up by an excess of water. The great and sudden 
augmentation of fat towards thd end of foetal existence, and shortly 
after birth, is a fact of much physiological interest. 

The last section of von Bibra’s Memoir pertains rather to Anatomy 
than to Chemistry, and therefore requires no notice in the present place. 

E. D.] 


'EXUDATIONS AND PATHOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 

We have often had occasion to comment upon the inefficiency and 
imperfection of our chemical knoMdedge, when compared with the great 
expectations which have been entertained in respect to its applications 
to physiology and pathology; yet there is scarcely any subject which 
more thoroughly calls for a confession of our weakness and incapacity 
than the one we are now about to consider. The (Exudations constitute 
the most important object of zoo-chemical investigation in reference to 
pathology, and the ItCope of pathological anatomy may be said to 
consist in the study of these structures and their different metamor¬ 
phoses. Irtlt whilst pathological morphology may be said to have 
already reached a very high degree of development, the chemistry of 
morbid structures is still very obscure. The history of the development 
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of pathological forms has contributed very little to clear up these diffi¬ 
culties, notwithstanding the great advance which this branch of science 
has made in recent times ; and it is an undeniable fact that in the case 
of many pathological forms we are wholly ignorant whether we have 
before us the beginning or the end of the process, the first formation, or 
the last stage of disintegration. The science of pathological histology, 
which alone can guide the chemist, is so full of uncertainties. Subjective 
conceptions, and varying conjectures, notwithstanding some signal ad¬ 
vances, that it scarcely e»er presents any starting-point for chemical 
investigation. Few attempts have been made to institute a micro¬ 
chemical analysis even of the simplest pathological forms, and how can 
the chemist, if he have no certain point to start from, arrive, at correct 
conclusions amidst opposing opinions, and the most variable forms and 
the apparently similar products of the most widely differing processes ? 
Let the chemist once obtain a fixed basis on which to found his inquiries, 
and he will not fail to resolve purely physical processes into tangible 
phenomena. 

It must be admitted, however, that the causes which prevent the 
chemist from respondifig to the demaqds of the theoretical physician do 
not depend solely upon deficiencies of physical proofs and pathological 
observation's, but upon an obscurity in the corresponding departments 
of chemistry. We have endeavored '(see vol. i. p. 31) to explain the 
causes which prevent chemistry from participating in the investigation 
of pathological matters, and we would indicate some points which may 
serve to justify the mode of treatment we have adopted in this chapter, 
and to explain the inefficiency of chemistry to solve pathological 
inquiries. 

We referred, in the introduction to histo-chemistry, to our very defi¬ 
cient knowledge of the protein-bodies as the principal cause of our 
inability to comprehend the elaboration of the tissues ; yet the meta¬ 
morphoses of the protein-bodies of the blood pl^ the princij^l part in 
the pathological exudations, cells, and tissues. It therefore appertains 
to the chemist to follow the individual metamorphic stages in each df 
these bodies, as the histologist endeavors to trace the gradual formation 
of morphological elements in their metamorphosis into cells and tissues. 
But whilst the parent substances, a'hd their relations to one another, are 
so imperfectly known that we cannot, with any certainty, attempt to 
establish for them a chemically rational formula, we have but little pros¬ 
pect of being able to elucidate their proximate derivatives and the 
relations of affinity they bear to one. another. The prospect would be 
less discouraging if we were as well acquainted with the fittt stages of 
metamorphosis *a8 with the protein-bodies themselves. It should he re- 
menibered how difficult it is to distinguish albumen and casein when 
they are associated m the yolk of egg and elsewhere; that casein itself 
appears to be a mixture of several substances; and lastly, that it is a 
matter of extreme difficulty, indeed almost Siki impracticable operation, 
to extract chemically demonstrable substances from pathdlo^al products 
—^Whe^er recent or older exudations. Even hi those cal^ in which 
the chemist succeeds in extracting one or other of these substances, he 
seldom obtains satisfactory evidence of their chemical purity, without 
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which they are wholly inapplicable for a true chemical investigation. A 
chemist cannot be satisfied that he knows a substance until he has sub¬ 
mitted it to Bn elementary analysis, and can attain, at all events, an 
approximato-dotermination of its atomic weight; in fact, a body which 
has been sulwaitted by the chemist to a few reactions only, however 
striking they may be, but for which he is unable to establish a formula 
based upon elementary analysis, may be ahfeost considered as unknown 
to him. In this sense (and in exact investigations we can only take this 
view) all substances which manifest themselves as transition-stages from 
the protein-bodies of a plastic exudation are wholly unknown to us, and 
must remain equally unexplained until we are able to elucidate the 
mystery of protein. 

Although there may be an established conviction that the chemist is 
still unable to trace the metamorphoses of plastic matter in the exuda¬ 
tions, and to note the processes by means of which one or other form is 
produced, we may be disposed to inquire what qualitative alterations, 
what heterogeneous constituents, and what special substances are to be 
perceived in the inflammatory, or the so-called specific exudations. 

Like others, we have undertakep numerous investigations of this sub¬ 
ject iq obedience to the requirements of physicians, and we have 
succeeded in proving the presence of true biliary substanqps both in 
plastic and non-plastic exudations under many diflerent relations, which 
scarcely admit at all times of being fully demonstrated, and have exhi¬ 
bited taurocholate of soda as well as beautiful crystals of glycocholate 
of soda. Urea,* sugar, certain extractive matters, &c., may be shown to 
exist in nearly all exudations. However interesting such observations 
may be in many respects, the presence of these substances can scarcely, 
as far as we are at present able te judge, h^ve any important influence 
on the metamorphosis of the fluid exudation, or any special signification 
in respect to the formation of this or that form of tissue. What addi¬ 
tional point have we ascertained if even we succeed in showing that 
cystine forms the principal constituent in tuberculous masses, succinic 
a«id possibly in cancerous growths, or some other unusual substance in 
other diseased matters, if no connection can be traced between the pre¬ 
sence of such a substance and the other circumstances of the case ? The 
qualitative examination of pathologicitl products is, moreover, essentially 
obstructed by numerous relations. Every pathologist knows how rare 
it is to meet with very recent exudations in the dead body; how difficult 
it generally is to determine the age of an exudation, even with any 
degree of accuracy; how insufficient, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, is tfie quantity of the material in which we have to seek 
for special constituents; and how rapidly decomposition sets in after 
death, even while the body is yet warm. 

We would here touch, upon only one of these impediments. We have 
already often had occasion tn notice in this work the admirable contri¬ 
butions made by Liebig -ttf our knowledge of the metamorphosis of 
animal matter by his invest%ation of the muscular fluid; these experi¬ 
ments werejliowever, conducted under very favorable circumstances; 
for independently of his genius and dexterity, we need only refer to the 
mass of the material which he employed, and to the fact that perfectly 

VOL. II. 18 
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fresh materials and analogous objects could be easily procured for com¬ 
parison. It was reserved for Liebig and Schlossberger to rediscover 
creatine, to which Chevreul had long before drawn attention, whilst to 
them also belongs the merit of making us more intimately acquainted 
with its nature. Notwithstanding the favorable circumstances already 
indicated, Liebig himself was only able to indicate a few substances, as 
inosic acid, &o. Moreover, Scherer’s inosite can only be exhibited when 
we have large quantities of material at command; and it seems, as it 
were, to evade the experimenter, by becoming converted into butyric 
acid, if the fresh material and the separate extracts are not carefully 
guarded from the risk of decomposition. In a word, whilst even the 
qualitative investigation of objects derived from healthy animals has to 
contend with such diflSculties that very few animal juices admit of being 
very accurately examined, the qualitative analysis of pathological pro¬ 
ducts is opposed by insurmountable obstacles. We must, therefore, wait 
till the physiological juices and their metamorphoses in the animal body 
have been more attentively studied, before wo venture to submit the 
solid or fluid pathological products, the more or less remote allies of the 
blood and of its protein-bodies, to a truly scientific qualitative investiga¬ 
tion. 

If wo have, therefore, very slight prospect oL, being able to trace 
pathological processes by a qualitative examination of exudations, or of 
attaining any scientific aim by such a mode of procedure, we are led to 
inquire, with some hesitation, whether the quantitative analysis of those 
products would be attended by any better result. On closely considering 
the question, we certainly find that the quantitative investigation of the 
exudations justifies us in entertaining far higher hopes, and that it opens 
to us a rich and varied field of inquiry, while at the same time it affords 
but little encouragement to the present tendency of physicians towards 
humoral pathology. We must hero rather abide by physical laws, which 
will afford us the best and securest support in our endeavors to give a 
more general character to the results of such inquiries. But here we 
have first to determine the points of view from which such quantitative 
investigations of pathological products should be considered, as long as 
our knowledge of qualitative analysis is so deficient. 

We endeavored, under the head of Animal Juices (p. 38), to dis¬ 
tinguish excessive transudations from exudations, although we did not 
believe that any very strictly defined line of demarcation could be 
drawn in individual cases between these two kinds of fluids, which arc 
both exuded from the blood. If we exclude from our consideration the 
transitional forms, those differences to which we have teferred (see above), 
and which have been more than sufficiently described by pathologists and 
histologists in the distinctions between plastic and non-plastic exuda¬ 
tions, are rendered sufficiently prominent. We have endeavored to show, 
from our own experiments and those of others, that the formation and 
constitution of transudations depended upon certain physical relations. 
WeHhink we shall scarcely be in error if we ' assume tW definite nume¬ 
rically reducible relations will be discovered for the exudations, by which 
their composition and subsequenl metamorphosis may be established. In 
short, no one who is not dazzled by the fantastic forces, which have been 
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supposed, during the last few years, to play so prominent a part in the 
anifeal body, can doubt that these exudations are subjected to definite, 
physically determinable laws. Although the nervous influence may act 
in a tolerably direct manner upon the chemical relations of the exuda¬ 
tion, the quantitative relations must solely depend here, as in all similar 
processes of the animal body, upon alterations in the mechanical relations. 
When, therefore, we have investigated the quantitative relations of the 
pj-oducts, we shall undoubtedly find enough certain results to give us 
some insight into the mechanical conditions. It will of course be under¬ 
stood that wo do not, in the least, underrate the great theoretical difficul¬ 
ties which present themselves in this inquiry; the task we propose to 
ourselves is the simple one of solving the question of the connection be¬ 
tween the quantitative relations of the exudations a»d the mechanical 
conditions necessary for their formation. 

Perfect ate in many respects the phenomenology of the exudative pro¬ 
cess may be already considered, obvious as are the mechanical conditions 
which give rise to exudation as well as to transudation, and groat as have 
been the advances made in our endeavors to trace the laws by which the 
most minute fluid particles distribute themselves '^:hrough membranes or 
through other fluids, and strive reciprocally to establish themselves in a 
certain equilibrium, *we can yet never expect to obtain an indjictive proof 
for our mechanical hypotheses until we can succeed in making the quan¬ 
titative composition of the products of these processes harmonize^with 
the laws or provisional hypotheses which we have elsewhere endeavored 
to establish. The labors of some of the most distinguished physiologists 
have afforded us considerable insight into the knowledge of the pheno¬ 
mena which exhibit themselves both around and within the capillaries 
during the existence of the infiJimnfator'y process which precedes the 
exudation. The disturbances of the circulation, whose hydraulic laws 
have been traced even in the smallest of these tubes, have not yet been 
followed to their individual controlling causes, and much difference of 
opinion still prevails in relation to this subject; but there is no lack of 
Elements having a physical basis which may serve to explain these phe¬ 
nomena. In close connection with changes in the modulus of elasticity 
of the capillary walls there are a number of phenomena which we may 
very frequently show, with almost mathematical exactness, to be mecha¬ 
nically necessary consequences of these changes. We vfould here merely 
indicate, amongst the most recent investigations relating to physiological 
mechanics, the able inquiries of Jolly* and Ludwig® on endosmosis and 
endosmotic equivalents, 0. Schmidt’s® experiments on the relation between 
the coefficients of density and equivalents of diffusion of galine solutions, 
and Graham’s® remarkable discoveries in relation to the diffusion of dis¬ 
solved substances. If to t:hese we add the recent classical investigations 
of Volkmann,* and E. H. Weber* on hsematodynamics and the well- 
known investigations of Du Bois Reymond,® we shall have sufficient 

* Zeitsoh. f. rat. Med. Bd. 7, S, 83-148. * Ibid. Vol. 8, pp. 1-62. 

® Charakteristik der Cholera. S’. 22-28. 

« Ann. d. Ch. «. Pharm. Bd. 8 77, S. 66-89, u. 129-160 [or Phil. Trane, for 1850, p. 1]. 

^ Die Hoemodynaniik naoh Versuchen. Leipzig, 1850. 

® Ber. der k. eaefae. Gee. d. Wise. 1850, S 16^204. 

Uuters. uber ibierische Elektricitiit. Berl. 1848-49. 
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materials at our command for tracing the abnormal as well as the normal 
circulation of matter in the animal body to purely mechanical conditions. 
But all these new discoveries, and the observations of earlier inquirers, 
only yield us a number of hypotheses regarding the mechanical meta¬ 
morphosis of matter; but the inductive proof of their accurafey can only 
he obtained by means of a series of systematically oonductea quantita¬ 
tive analyses of the animal fluids. 

If we wouldf^investigate the alterations which occur in exudations, and 
the laws by wtioh teese changes- are regulated and controlled, it is 
obvious that we must direct our attention not only to the exudations 
themselves, but also to the mother-fluid from which the exudations are 
derived, nam'ely, the blood. It is obvious that it is only by tlm juxtapo¬ 
sition of the analjisis of the exudation and of the corresponding blood, 
that any value can be attached to the results of the former. The analyses 
of such exudations should, however, be capable of comparisoti with one 
another, and not conducted at hazard merely when the physician may 
happen to meet with some interesting case. 

It may appear superfluous to those who know that the result of an 
experiment nearly always depends upon the method employed in the 
inquiry, if we venture to suggest that an accurate investigation of the 
exudations demands a strictly systematic mode of treatment, or, in other 
words, an elaboration of the subject from definite points of yiew, requir¬ 
ing the most careful consideration of all the conditions involved, with a 
constant regard to the length of time the exudations have existed, the 
nature of the products exuded, the morphological metamorphoses exhibited 
j)y the latter, and many other similar relations. If any apology be 
necessary for these remarks, we would only observe that, to our know¬ 
ledge, no one has ever attempted to conduct the examination of the exu¬ 
dations in the above-described rational manner. 

We may be permitted to ask, with some show of reason, whether the 
quantitative analyses of the animal juices are at present conducted in so 
perfect a manner as to satisfy the requirements for which they are insti¬ 
tuted. ‘ 

We have already considered at length, in difierent parts of this work, 
the results which may be yielded by quantitative zoo-chemical analyses, 
while we have shown, in no very faVorable colors, the fruits which they 
have actually affCirded us; but although they fall far short of our expecta¬ 
tions, they are yet fully sufficient to answer some of the most pressing 
questions; for the most important substances are precisely those which 
are conspicuous by the quantity in which they present themselves for 
observation; tljus, for instance, the insoluble and coagulable protein- 
bodies, the fats, the collective mass of organic substances soluble only in 
water, or soluble both in water and alcohol, certain organic acids, and 
the mineral constituents generally, are perfectly accessible to exact 
quahtitative determinations, as has been rec^tly shown by von Gorujp- 
Besanez' in his admirable treatise oh zoo^i^emical analysis. As the 
min>isiral constituents certainly seem to present afield of the greatest pror 
mibe,>4hey should be first and especially investigated. We know from 

* Anleitnng ixu zoochemi^ohen Analyse. Erlangen, [ffir Seooad Edidon, enlarged, 

1864 ]. 
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the<fitudy of the transudations and the animal fluids generally, that the 
distribution of the pfitash and soda salts on the one hand, and that of 
the phosphates and metallic chlorides on the other, is very far from 
uniform in ,the different animal juices, and we are almost constrained to 
follow out this subject more at length, since Graham’s investigations have 
directed our attention to the great inequality in the diffusibility of these 
substances, and Schmidt’s determinations have indicatedithe difference 
of these coefiicienta of condensation of saline solutions when compared 
with this inequality. The determinations of the organic jnatters, as for 
instance, the soluble protein-bodies (accompanied by acids or alkalies) 
and the fats, will yield far more important results than one might at 
first sight'be inclined to anticipate. If, therefore, the chemist freely con¬ 
fesses his incapacity for the prosecution of qualitative analyses of patho¬ 
logical products, and would gladly abstain from attempting them, he has, 
on the other hand, before him a vast field of noble, although less arduous 
labors, with the certain prospect of being able to enrich physiology and 
pathology with the most brilliant results. 

If the difficulties we have indicated in the qualitative investigation of 
the exudations deter the chemist Trom prosecuting such inquiries, he will 
not fail to perceive the great number of difficulties which obstruct his 
progress when he enters upon the determination of the quantitative rela¬ 
tions of the blood, and its more or less abnormal derivatives. Indepen¬ 
dently of those difficulties, W'hich from the nature of the case appft’tain 
to the scientific means employed, external relations necessarily present 
numerous obstacles in the way of such an inquiry. Although large 
hospitals and extensive pathological materials arc by no means alway#* 
requisite for the prosecution of ii\yestigations which may be productive 
of great results to pathology, if an experimentalist were desirous of 
analyzing exudations in accordance with the points of view we have been 
considering, he would of course feel the want of the necessary material 
in the j^eighborhood of merely a small hospital; for in every case the in¬ 
vestigation should begin with the most recent exudations, p.nd it is precisely 
these which are the most rarely met with. In addition to the age of the 
exudation, other points have also to be observed; for the exudative mat¬ 
ters yielded by eimilar cavities and tissues, ought to be compared together, 
which it would not be easy to do in small establishments, whilst the 
accompanying morbid processes, to which the physician attaches the 
greatest weight, ought to be noted, together with the stages of the 
exudation and the cavities or organs in which the effusion occurs; 
but for these purposes we require a larger amount of materials than can 
often be obtained. If, moreover, the chemist should hav8 the misfortune 
to be associated with physicians who have a prejudice against venesec¬ 
tion, however much theory and practice may favor ats adoption, ho will 
be compelled to relinquish jthe examination of the exudations, for unless 
he has obtained a previqn^j blood-anatysis, such an investigation will be 
of no value. One of the ^eatest difficulties which present themselves in 
tne way of obtaining materials necessary for these oWrvations is *he 
circumstance that either from regulations connected with medical juris¬ 
prudence, feelings of humanity, or other considerations, examinations are 
not undertaken until twenty-four hours, or even a longer interval after 
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death, a period within which various processes of decomposition may have 
set in, and the alterations produced by death may have attained a very 
high degree of intensity by diffusion and endosmosis. Many of these 
impediments might be obviated by conducting such experiments as we 
have described in the neighborhood of large veterinary institutions, and 
indeed the advantages of employing diseased animals for such investiga¬ 
tions are so o^prious that it seems whplly superfluous to refer more fully 
to them in the present place. Unfortunately, however, very few patho- 
logico-chemical investigations have been prosecuted in institutions of 
this kind; we must hope, however, that they may speedily be made to 
contribute towards the establishment of a rational pathological chemistry, 
since institutions of this class afford much more abundant available mate¬ 
rials than hospitals even, for the analyses of the blood. Some of the 
principal difficulties which wo have enumerated present themselves even 
when we have an abundance of diseased animals at our disposal, for all 
exudations taken indiscriminately are not equally suitable for a rational 
investigation, since anatomico-physical relations often render it perfectly 
impossible to exhibit tl\e object in a pure state. 

When we consider the difficulties which present themselves at the very 
outset of all attempts at quantitative examinatiDns of the exudations, wo 
can hardly 'Wonder that many chemists should shrink from the prosecu¬ 
tion of such unsatisfactory labors, more especially when we bear in mind 
that pathology offers for our consideration numerous questions, the solu¬ 
tion of which promises more abundant results, and should, as is obvious 
to reason, precede the analysis of the exudations. It is to be hoped, 
"that physicians will acquire sufficient insight into chemical and physio¬ 
logical science to avoid propoundiijg qpestions which without admitting 
of any exact solution, only bring to light the ignorance of those with 
whom they have originated, whilst it is equally to be desired that che¬ 
mists, whether they be expert or not, will avoid placing themselves as 
mere tools in the hands of their pathological brethren, and increasing 
the mass of crippled facts and perverted deductions with which patholq- 
gical chemistry is already overburdened. 

From this somewhat prolix introduction to the mode of investigating 
exudations from a physiologico-chemical point of view, it will be clearly 
seen, that our pQsitive knowledge in this department of science is ex¬ 
tremely small, whilst the majority of the few materials collected in refer¬ 
ence to these subjects of inquiry (as, for instance, some wholly irrelevant 
analyses of cancerous tumors, pleuritic exudations, tuberculous masses, 
peritoneal exudations of doubtful character, &c., &c.) must be rejected 
as entirely worthless. We can, therefore, only give a very fragmentary 
sketch of the subject, and we think we shall scarcely be in error if we 
wholly omit, or at most only glance at, the ordinary descriptions of the 
histological conformation, or the microscopical characters of the patho¬ 
logical objects referred to, under the heads of the respective physiolo¬ 
gic^ tissues ; without such a precaution we fear we might incur the risk 
ofi)®Wing a mere outline of pathological histology which would wholly 
mask the pathologico-chemical nature of the objects under examination. 
As there is often but little to be said in reference to the chemistry, we 
shall frequently be compelled to give a histological introduction without 
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being able to describe the chemical composition. If any chemist should 
be disposed to direct his attention and energies to this intricate depart¬ 
ment of science, he will nbwhere find a better guide than in Henle's re¬ 
cent and masterly exposition of this subject,* where the acciunulated 
stores of histological materials have been carefully sifted, the objects 
clearly delineated, and the various points of the inquiry ably treated. 

Since the exudations manifest ejery variety of differ«pce, partly in 
reference to their morphological characters, partly in the metamorphoses 
which they undergo, and partly from their different modes of origin, and 
since we arc still far from comprehending their differences from a chemi¬ 
cal point of view, the only principle to be adopted in making a division 
of the whole subject is to choose a plan of arrangement based upon direct 
observation of the characteristic differences which exist in the physical 
properties of the objects. Great as has been the labor expended in the 
attempts to describe and classify the exudations in accordance with their 
external characteristics, we think the chemist can find no safer guide 
than that most accurate pathologist Rokitansky.® For although tho 
description which Rokitansky gives of the differences of the exudations 
may be interwoven with designations and the indications of a theory of 
erases which the chemist does not recognize, we nevertheless meet with 
the most minute observations which are perfectly true to nature, and 
which alone ought to form the basis of a more extended physico-chemi¬ 
cal investigation. We therefore purpose following Rokitansky’s mode 
of arrangement in giving tho few known chemical relations; and shall 
consider the exudations 1, as fibrinous, which are again subdivided into 
simple plastic and croupous; 2, as albuminous; and 3, as purulent, • 
under which head arc included ichorous and haemorrhagic exudations. 

The attacks which have been made by many of our chemical physi¬ 
cians against Rokitansky’s mode of considering and classifying the exu¬ 
dations, apply less to his own views than to those of some of his pupils and 
followers who have distorted his facts by the most wild and paradoxical 
lyrpothesefe. In reference, however, to any objections which may be ad¬ 
vanced against the mode of expression adopted by the founder of patho¬ 
logical anatomy, it should bo observed that the expressions albuminous 
or serous exudations are intended simply to designate a physically and 
definitely characterized form of exudation; but that JRokitansky had 
no idea of employing them to designate the internal composition of these 
objects. A mineralogist might in a similar manner accuse Rokitansky 
of want of scientific accuracy in applying the term hard to certain new 
formations, although they are actually softer than the least hard sub¬ 
stance in the mineralogical scale of hardness. We do not, however, 
wish to enter the field against those who are entitled from personal ac¬ 
quaintance with pathology and pathological anatomy, and from indepen¬ 
dent research, to pass judgment on Rokitansky’s systematic arrangement 
and the eraseology on which it is based ; but we certainly are of opinion 
that a system cannot be established without the aid of hypothetical 
Diodes of conception, and on this account we have adhered to the mo^le 
of representation adopted by this experienced and careful observer. 

' Handb. d. rationellen Pathologie. Braunseliw. Bd. 2, S. 667-832. 

^ Handb. d. allgem. pathol. Aaatomie. Bd. 1, S. 194-224, abd in other places. 
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The fibrinous plastic exudation is the only one which can be easily ob¬ 
tained in a perfectly fresh and tolerably pure state. Fresh wounds afford 
the best means of obtaining it after the hemorrhage has been arrested, that 
is to say, when thrombi hare formed in the .smaller vessels. It can be ob¬ 
tained, however, in larger qaantities from ioimals after portions of muscle 
have been cut away under the skin, and, consequently, from wounds with a 
loss of snbstqiioe. A perfectly fresj^ exudation of this kind exhibits all 
the physical and chemical characters of the intercellular substance of 
the blood. The fluid is faintly opalescent, of a sickly taste, alkaline, 
and in a short time there is a separation of a colorless, trembling, gela¬ 
tinous mass. Provided the exudation has been obtained perfectly free 
from blood, which is not always easily accomplished, no morphological 
elements can be discovered in it besides the fibrin, which coagulates as 
in fresh blood. If the fluid obtained from the subcutaneous wounds 
(with loss of substance) is not perfectly fresh, we perceive in about half 
an hour or an hour granules and nuclei, which constitute the beginning 
of the suppurative process. These secretions from wounds are therefore 
obtained in the greate|t purity from animals which are little or not at all 
prone, to suppuration, as, for instance,‘■from birds. Frogs cannot be used 
for such experiments in consequence of the large quantity of lymph 
which is poured into the secretion in these animals ffom the subcutaneous 
lymphatics. 

The constituents of these perfectly fresh exudations do not differ in 
quality from those of the liquor sanguinis. The same substances which 
impede the rapid coagulation of the fibrin of the blood either retard or pre¬ 
vent the coagulation of the fibrin of the exudations (see vol. i. p; 811). The 
spontaneously coagulated fibrin becomes perfectly dissolved after diges¬ 
tion for some time at a temperature of 30° in a solution of nitre, being 
converted into a coagulable fluid. In water containing hydrochloric acid 
the exudation swells up in a gelatinous form, but does not dissolve, in 
which respect, as in all other reactions, it perfectly coincides with the 
blood-fibrin. Precisely theisimilar remark applies to the albumen ; aqd 
the mineral constituents, in as far as we can determine them from the 
small quantities of these exudations generally at our command, differ in 
no essential respect from those occurring in the liquor sanguinis. 

No detailed <i!fiantitative analysis can be made with very recent exu¬ 
dations owing to the small quantities in which they are obtained. 1 
have, however, constantly found more water in them than in the liquor 
sanguinis, which is the more striking, seeing that in collecting these 
fluids the evaporation of the water cannot be so readily prevented .as 
when the blood is drawn from the opened vein. In five exparimmits on 
rabbits and in three on geese, I found from 1*94 to 4*288 more water in 
the secretion from .the wound than in the plasma of the mixed blood, 
that is to say, of the mixture of arterial and venous blood, w^hich was 
obtained from the carotid and jugular vein. I could not determine with 
any»degree of certainty whether the amount, of fibrin in the exudation 
was greater or less than that in the liquor sanguinis ; but the quantity of 
albumen, was decidedly somewhat smaller than in the bloodfseram, the 
difference being greater than coUld be accomted for by the relative in¬ 
crease of water m the exudaUon. In geese there was always rather more fat 
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in the exudation than in the corresponding Hquor sanguinis; but here it 
■was difficult to determine whether the ;fat from the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue was not in part mixed with the secretion from the wound. No 
difference could be detected in the quantit/ of tcAU contained in both 
fluids. Strict determinations in the case or the pAoaphaies and metallic 
chlorides on the one hand, or ai the soda and poiash salts on the other, 
were impracticable; but. I endeavored in siir oases .to.^ttermine the 
average proportions of these substances in the secretion from the wound 
and in the corresponding blood-serum, and I think that I am scarcely in 
error in stating that the secretion from the wound contains relatively 
more of the phosphates hnd potash salts, and that the serum contains an 
excess of soda salts and chlorides. 

The very recent exudatidns obtained in rare cases from the serous sacs 
of human subjects present very different relations, not being homogene¬ 
ous, but already separated into a cbagulum and a fluid. 

The coagulum varies very much in form and color according to the 
relations under which it separated, and the quantity of blood which it 
contains. The microscopical characters are generally, or indeed princi¬ 
pally, the same as those of spontaneously coagulated fibrin, but im addi¬ 
tion to the somewhat swollen, almost spherical blood-corpuscles, there 
occur certain other Aorphological structures, as, for instance, granules, 
clots, nuclear structures, and occasionally also cytoid corpuscles. The 
coagulum swells in water containing hydrochloric acid as well as in dilute 
acetic acid, but it does not form a gelatinous mass of such perfect 
translucenoe as the fibrin of the blood, or as that of the secretion from a 
wound. If the coagulum, after having been comminuted and carefully 
washed, be digested with a dilute solution of nitre, we certainly obtain a 
fluid coagulable by heat, although some portion o£ it always remains 
undissolved in the menstruum in the form of dirty grayish flakes. 

The fluid portion of the more recent plastic exudations is generally 
clear and transparent ;• it only becomes opalescent and turbid after the 
ejtudation has remained for some time in the cavity. The reaction is 
commonly lesSvfitrongly alkaline than that of the blood-serum ; it, how¬ 
ever, coagulates on boiling, not into minute flakes, but generally into 
curd-like clots^ or into a milky or whitish gelatinous mass. The fluid 
occurring’ above the curd-like flakes is strongly opalqpcent, and even 
whitish; it passes with difficulty through the filter, which it very quickly 
obstructs; it forms, on evaporation, the so-called casein-membranes. 
Acetic acid does not enable us to detect any casein, and the originally 
limpid fluid is rendered only slightly turbid on careful neutralisation 
with acetic acid ; but this turbidity disappears instantly mn the addition 
of a little more dilute acetic acid. The application of rennet only 
affords negative evidence regarding the presence of casein. The salts 
and attractive matters differ in no respect from those occurring in the 
blood-serum. 

The quantitative composition of these exudations, when oompared 
with that of the corresponding blood, is far more unstable than that of 
fresh wound-secretions obtained from animals. The qu^tity of the 
fibrin does not even admit of being deiermmed approximately, for inde¬ 
pendently of the fact that such mbrin (that is to say, the coagulated 
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portion of the exudation) contains insoluble morphological constituents, 
which cannot be washed out by y^ater, and which cannot possiblj be re¬ 
garded as fibrin, the exudation cannot generally be obtained as an entire 
mass, that is to Bay, all the solidified as well as the still fluid parts can¬ 
not be removed from the cavity into which they have been effused. In 
the meanwhile it would appear, from ap|>roximate determinations, that 
the relation l^tween the tolidified and fluid matters varies very conside¬ 
rably, a circumstance which confirms the well-known experience derived 
from personal observation that a large proportion of the exudative fluid is 
soon resorbed. According to our experience, there is no definite rela¬ 
tion between the part of the exudation which remains fluid and the serum 
of the corresponding blood; but in most cases, here as well as in the 
secretions from wounds, the solid residue of the exudation-fluid is incon¬ 
siderable, and consequently the amount of water is greater. I found 
this difference between the fluids the greatest, namely, about 3*47 g in a 
very fresh peritoneal exudation. In some cases, however, the quantity 
of the solid constituents in the exudations exceeded that in the corre¬ 
sponding blood-serum. ^ There was usually leas of the coagulahle protein- 
substances in the exudative fluid than in the corresponding blood-serum ; 
an apparent excess of these substances occurred only in one-seventh of 
the cases observed, but then the fluid had become 'turbid, and had not 
been thoroughly cleared by previous filtration. These fluids differed less 
in respect to the extractive matters which they contained ; indeed, if the 
latter were considered in reference to the quantity of water in both 
fluids, the difference was in most cases so inconsiderable that it could 
scarcely be said to exceed the amount of such errors as are unavoidable 
in observations of this nature. B.ut on comparing them in their relation 
to the solid residucj^ we commonly find that there is a small excess for 
the extractive matters of the exudations. The sum of the salts is gene¬ 
rally somewhat higher in the exudations than in the blood-serum of the 
same individuals. On comparing together the - different salts we find, 
without exception, relatively and absolutely more of the phosphates and 
potash-salts in all these exudations than in the blood-serum. 

However much one might be disposed, from these results of my ana¬ 
lyses, to find a confirmation of the,view that has already been advanced 
elsewhere, that the phosphates, and with them probably also the potash- 
salts, contribute very essentially towards the plasticity of the exudations, 
we cannot regard the point as definitively settled, for it is not easy to de¬ 
termine to what extent the quantity of blood-cells in the exudations 
contributes to this result. I have met with no single plastic exudation 
(I refer to those only which I examined under the microscope) which did 
not exhibit a larger or smaller amount of strongly tinged, unaltered, or 
pale, rounded blood-rfsorpuscles. As, moreover, the blood-corpuscles never 
continue to be developed in a plastic exudation, but, on the contrary, 
seem rather to disappear, the proximate cause of this excess of phos- 
pha^s and potash-salts might therefore be sought in the disintegration of 
the blood-cells contained in the exudation; for we know that it is the 
blood-cells principally which contain the phosphates and potash-salts 
(see voL i. p. 569). In point of fact, a comparison between my different 
analyses will show that the exudations which contained a large amount of 
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blood-cells exhibited a greater proportion of these salts than those which 
were poorer in blood-cells. The observation made by different physiologists 
on the relations between the capillaries and the blood contained in them 
during the inflammatory process lead us to expect that blood-corpuscles 
will always be present in exudations. Although the constant occurrence 
of blood-corpuscles in the true pkstic exudations, as noticed in the bodies 
of men or animals after death, would seem to itbvor the conclusion that 
the plasticity of the exudations depends principally on the quantity of 
blood-corpuscles which they contain, such a view is controverted by the 
fact that exudations which are very rich in blood are not in general the 
most plastic; and that, as we have already seen, w'hen considering the 
secretions from wounds, an exudation may be plastic without containing 
blood-cells. If, therefore, we cannot assert that the blood-cells, as such, 
together with the fibrin, are the direct cause of the plasticity of the 
exudations, they at all events appear, from the above-mentioned positive 
observations, to stand in some indirect relation to the plasticity. For 
where are we to seek for the source of the excess of potash-salts and 
phosphates which is constantly present in the plastic exudations, if not 
in the blood-corpuscles ? Even irf those wound-secretions, in whioli we 
can find no blood-cells, wo must refer these salts to blood-corpuscles 
which have passed into a condition of stasis and solution in the capilla¬ 
ries surrounding the focus of exudation. The phosphates and potash- 
salts originating from the remains of the blood-cells must therefore p»ne- 
trate through the walls of the inflamed capillaries, and thus contribute 
towards the plasticity of an exudation containing no blood-corpuscles. 
This at the same time explains the cause why the transudations, even 
when they contain fibrin and sqme^bloyd-corpuscles, are not plastic, for 
the separation of the transudations is not preceded or accompanied by a 
true inflammatory process with complete stasis and with the entire do- 
stniction of the blood-cells in the capillaries, as is always the case in the 
exudations. 

,We do not, however, think that it has been satisfactorily proved that 
the plasticity of the exudation is necessarily dependent' upon the pre¬ 
sence of these salts, but it is a characteristic of the human mind to catch 
at the slightest facts for support in tl^e arduous paths of inquiry. Some 
aid might perhaps be afforded towards the establishmqpt of inductive 
proof by the results of a series of experiments which I instituted on tho^ 
blood of horses, comparing the blood of different vessels with the arterial* 
blood. The results of the comparative analyses of eighteen samples of 
blood from different veins showed that in those capillaries which supply 
the muscles (organs peculiarly rich in potash-salts and phosphates) the 
largest numlmr of blood-cells were destroyed; and that in the venous 
blood, whioh flowed from the corresponding parts (from the cephalic, 
external abdominal, digital, and median veins) there were far fewer 
blood-cells and a much smaller quantity of the phosphates and potash- 
salts than in the corresponding arterial blood or in the blood of other 
veins, which return the blood from other organs. These differences are 
so considerable, that in the venous blood of the muscles there are on an 
average from one-fourth to one-third fewer blood-cells than in the arte¬ 
rial blood, whilst in the blood of other veins the difference is either far 
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smaller or there are relatively more cells (that is to say, absolutely leas 
intercellular fluidl. 

We have alreaay spoken (in vol. i. p. 323, and in this volume, p. 40) 
of the doubt which still exists regarding the influence exerted by the 
presence of the fibrin on the plasticity of the exudations. 

The present would be a fitting place to consider more attentively the 
more persistent exudatilbs, and to investigate somewhat more circum¬ 
stantially the chemical metamorphoses which run parallel with the mor¬ 
phological formations, but unfortunately this is a point on which we 
know littl^ or nothing. As the solidifying parts of the exudation are 
far less accessible to chemical investigation than the fluid, our attention 
must of necessity be limited almost exclusively to the latter. I have 
made some attempts to ascertain the difierences in the composition of 
the fluid which occurs in association with the solidified exudation, in so 
far as they are dependent on the metamorphoses which the original exu¬ 
dation has undergone. We know that these metamorphoses may be of 
three different kinds ; in the first case, the exudation is gradually re¬ 
solved, and the coagujated fibrin slowly dissolved in the originally only 
slightly-modified exudative fluid, or iit a serous fluid which is afterwards 
separated ; in the second case, the solid part of the exudation hardens, 
ceases to Swell in acetic acid, and becomes converte4 into a horn-liko 
mass ; and thirdly, the exudation is converted into true tissue, namely, 
connective tissue. One might suppose that the fluids remaining in these 
older exudations,, or permeating the newly-formed tissues, would exhibit 
differences which would readily admit of being chemically distinguished ; 
but although these fluids certainly exhibit differences of composition on 
analysis, my observations at all eyen^s have failed to detect any definite 
constitution for any one special alteration of the exudation. We are 
still deficient in any more careful investigations for showing the charac¬ 
ter and composition of those forms of exudation, which tend towards 
the formation or regeneration of specific tissues (such as cartilaginous 
substance, osseous substance, &c.) r- 

Croupous exudations .—It is only in rare cases that we can succeed 
in subjecting to a chemical examination exudations of this kind whilst 
still in a perfectly fresh state, that is to say before -Uiey have been 
changed cither by different metamorphoses which they have experienced 
^during life, or by decomposition in the dead body. It may be shown 
with tolerable certainty that these exudations on their first separation 
are as fluid, and as similar to the blood-plasma as all other exudations; 
but they present this peculiarity, that when the fibrin has been coagu¬ 
lated, the fluid’ portion of the exudation is resorbed with such, extreme 
rapidity that almost every effort to obtain it fails. It almoiit* appears in 
the case of many of these exudations, as if only a kind of fibrinous juice 
had permeated the walls of the vessels, and had been deposited in a 
gelatinous form upon mucous or serous membranes. There is often 
scafcely a trace ot blood-corpuscles to be detected in fibrin of this kind, 
and^on rinsing the exudation with water, we obtain only a very small 
quantity of coagulable matter, and thus lose all hope of being able to 
ascertain the original composition of the exudation from the fluid en¬ 
closed in the coagulum. Then, moreover, it must be observed, that 
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these coagula, or solid exudations, are in general formed gradually, and 
thus deposited in distinct strata, some of which experience greater 
alterations than others. However important it would be to ascertain 
the composition of these exudations immediately after their separation, 
the chemist is compelled to admit his entire inability to solve any of the 
questions which suggest themselves in connection with this point, and 
must direct his attention almost exclusively to the solid parts of the 
exudations, which are always more or less altered. 

Rokitansky, who would naturally judge of the nature of the deposi¬ 
tions solely from their physical character, has arranged croppous exu¬ 
dations in three subdivisions, a mode of division which has been much 
objected to, but which is undoubtedly recommended by experience, 
if we simply compare together facts under the most widely differing forms 
which they can assume, and exclude all those which merge into one 
another, as must be done in every artificial mode of division. A simple 
microscopical examination of these croupous exudations shows that the 
object which we are here considering is not pure fibrin, for even in the 
most recent formations the microscope reveals in addition ^to a fibrous 
substance not very unlike freshly coagulated fibrin, a great number of 
molecular granules and flake-like laminae, which at certain spots appear 
to be jagged, After.thcy have existed for a longer time, we observe in 
them nuclei and cyto’id corpuscles ; indeed the occurrence of the latter 
is often so sudden (or in other words the metamorphosis of the solid exu¬ 
dation into pus-corpuscles is so rapid) that many observers have altoge¬ 
ther doubted the previous separation of fibrin. The questions which 
have been propounded to chemists since Rokitansky’s original subdivision 
of the various kinds of fibrin, are in part solved by microscopical investi¬ 
gation. The substances to which Rokitansky applied the term croupous 
or aphthous fibrin, or which he regarded as the primary matrix differing 
from ordinary fibrin, is now in a great measure found not to be fibrin at 
all; and he himself has noticed the absence of that network of fibres 
which is peculiar to coagulated fibrin both in the aphthous coagiilum and 
in«the croupous exudation These granular solid exudations are no longer 
fibrin, having undergone various chemical as well as morphological me¬ 
tamorphoses before they come under our notice. One might, indeed, 
here assume, as has been done, the existence of a dimorphism, such as 
has been shown in recent times to exist in the case of many mineral 
substances; but independently of the fact, that true heteromorphism 
is far less frequent in organic chemistry, and that its existence in respect 
to fibrin still remains undetermined, the qualitative chemical investiga¬ 
tion of these exudations shows us that the granular matter which they 
contain is by no means chemically identical with the unaltered fibrin 
which is oftto still contained in these deposits. 

In those 'exudations, which Rokitansky names apTdhoua, we find after 
careful washing, no material which, after the exudation has been digested 
for a short time in a dilute solution of nitre, becomes dissolved and is 
coagitlable or precipitable by acetic acid. (The washing is, however, by 
no means easy, and frequently entirely fails, since the turbid fluid pass¬ 
ing through the filter very soon closes its pores.) This insoluble residue 
swells up in a gelatinous form in very dilute hydrochloric acid; but some 
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portion is actually dissolved, without, however, yielding the reactions of 
ordinary muscle-fibrin. A microscopical examination shows that the 
constituents of the very numerous cells contained in aphthous exudations 
are dissolved by water containing hydrochloric acid. Rokitansky's croup¬ 
ous exudation «, or fibrin /9, contains true fibrin, in addition to the 
granular matter and the fitst stages of cell-formations ; but although it 
is not very rich in blood-corpuscles, it is never entirely free from them. 
After an exudation of this kind has been comminuted and carefully 
washed with distilled water, and then immersed in a solution of nitre of 
the previously named concentration, at a temperature of 80® or 40®, a 
great portion of it is always dissolved, whilst the fluid "is also found to 
contain a protein-substance, which is precipitable by heat at the boiling- 
point, as well as by acetic acid; and here I must not omit to mention, 
that with the exception of two cases, I never found the so-called arterial 
fibrin (which is perfectly insoluble after digestion in a dilute solution of 
nitre), even in those exudations which according to microscopical ex¬ 
amination appeared to contain true fibrin. The croupous exudation a, 
after being previously well washed in water, swells in dilute acetic acid; 
but a very small amo&nt of the protein-substances, especially such as are 
recognizable by chromate of potash, are dissolved. Rokitansky drew 
attention (;p the large amount of fat contained in these exudations, and 
the fact tnay be readily confirmed by careful chemteal analysis. The 
fat does not differ essentially from that of fibrin; but the fat containing 
pho*sphorus or rather the phosphate of glycerine appears to be present 
in rather, larger quantities in the croupous exudation a than in exudation 
or in the aphthous kind; but it must be admitted that there exists 
considerable uncertainty as to the quantitative determination of these 
substances. This observation seems* lo be confirmed by the fact, that 
these exudations on an average leave more earthy phosphates, and in 
general more acid phosphates, on the incineration of the constituents 
insoluble in water, than the ordinary blood-fibrin. I never found loss 
than 28, and often more than 48 of phosphates in the insoluble residue 
of the exudation. " *• 


Notwithstanding my conviction of the insufficiency of elementary ana¬ 
lyses for the examination of such substances, I have very frequently insti¬ 
tuted analyses of this kind with the residue (insoluble i» water, alcohol, 
and ether) of the croupous exudation of the first order («) ; but the results 
were so variable, that it was impossible to compare them with the compo¬ 
sition of the blood-fibrin. According to most of the analyses, the fibrin 
of the exudation contained somewhat less nitrogen than the fibrin of the 
blood of the same individual; and it was only once in seven cases that 
the nitrogen equalled the quantity found in the blood-fibrin. The 
quantity of carbon was equally variable, for in some cases I found rather 
more, sometimes fr6m 1 to 28 less, than in the blood-fibrin. 

The croupous exudation of the second order (yS Rokitansky) may be 
re^rded as holding an intermediate place between that of the first and 
third order when considered in a chemical point of view. I have 
nev€r found it to be perfectly free from pus-corpuscles. 

Rokitansky distinguishes yet a third form of fibrinous exudation, 
namely, the tuberculous. Although in a purely physiological or even logi- 
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cal point of view, we can scarcely admit the assumption of such an exuda¬ 
tion as a special form, its recognition is advantageous in a practical point 
of view. We entirely set aside the idea of an entirely specific process, 
and simply adhere to that which for ages has been attached to the 
term tubercles. In characterizing this exudation, Rokitansky has here, 
as in other cases, not studied the orij^nal‘fresh product of the exudation, 
but only the peculiar form in which it most commonly comes under our 
notice. Persistence in a very low stage of development has in general 
been adduced as the most characteristic property of tuberculous exuda¬ 
tions, and indeed we seldom meet with more than molecular granules, 
minute aggre^tions which have been regarded as of a special nature 
(tubercle-corpuscles), and, at most, faint indications of cellular structures. 
The absence of plasticity in these exudations has commonly been referred to 
the too rapid resorption of the fluid parts, and either to the actual absence 
of blood in the smaller vessels, or to other causes preventing these parts 
from being readily permeated with moisture. Where such a permeation 
as this takes place, we less commonly observe a formation of cells than of 
cytoid corpuscles, which then give rise to what is termed softening of 
the tubercles. Tubercles have been divided, as is well known, in accor¬ 
dance with their form and mode o^ deposition, into miliary and infiltrated, 
and further subdivi^ons have been suggested, based upon tbeir consis¬ 
tence and age ^as for instance, gelatinously infiltrated, cretified, &c.) 
On microscopic investigation, most of them are found to consist of fat- 
globules and molecular granules. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with which the tuberculous exudations 
are separated, and the circumstance that they are frequently secreted .to 
the last moment of life in tuberculous patients, no attempts have as yet 
succeeded in obtaining for examination a perfectly fresh, still fluid exu¬ 
dation, of which one might presume with tolerable certainty that it would 
have been “ tuberculized” had the life of the sufferer been prolonged. 
Even should these attempts succeed, it would still remain questionable 
whether the chemical investigation of these exudations would afford any 
farther information regarding the so-called tuberculous process than has 
already been obtained from the analyses of the blood of tuberculous 
patients. 

There is no exudation whigh, whew once formed, admits more readily 
than the tuberculous of being studied with reference to the length of 
time which it has existed, and the various metamorphoses which it has 
undergone; thus we find on examining the lungs of persons who have 
died from chronic tuberculosis, that the most recent deposits are in the 
lower lobe, and the older formations in the upper one; but still the most 
careful and numerous micro-chemical and even- microscd^ical investiga¬ 
tions scarcely yield any reliable results, and the various micro-chemical 
analyses W’hich I have made, in part conjointly with’my friend Hasse, of 
the most varied pulmonary tubercles, have not yielded the slightest 
amount of scientific information. It would, therefore, be absurd to enter 
circumstantially into the details of these series of experiments, which are 
so frequently at variance with one: another, although at the pefiod when 
these analyses were made, many slight differences may have been passed 
over, which, in the present advanced state of animal chemistry, might 
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perhaps have thrown some light on the subject; hut still the results 
are so different, and even frequently so contradictory for entirely ana¬ 
logous objects, that no support can be obtained for even the most gene¬ 
ra? mode of classification. We therefore withhold these details, trusting 
to future investigations for more satisfactory results. 

The scattered facts yielded Xj works devoted to the subject may be 
limited to the following points. The tuberculous mass, when of recent 
date, contains, in addition to one of the protein-bodies, which is soluble 
with more or less facility in acetic acid and alkalies, a large quantity of 
fat, partly in very fine granules and partly in vesicles. In tubercles of 
longer existence the fat appears in much diminished quantities. The 
obsolete or cretified tubercles consist chiefly of cholesterin, which may be 
recognized by the microscope, together with carbonate of lime, and a 
little phosphate of lime. The tub^ercles are generally deficient in salts^ 
although the statements of authors on this point are as variable as the 
results which I obtained from my analyses.of the different forms of these 
exudations. There is on an average more carbonate of lime in the ash 
of tubercles than in that of any other substance of the animal body 
which is rich in protein. The recent observation, that xantho-cystine 
occurs in old tubercles, is very remarkable, but I have not hitherto had. 
any opportunity of verifying the correctness of this.a8sertion. (See vol, 
i. p. 158.) ■ 

We must confess our inability to form a perfectly clear idea of Roki- 
tans‘ky’s albuminous exudations, although we do not by any means be¬ 
lieve that they can be classed under the same head as the purulent, or 
any other form of exudation. We have found that they presented very 
considerable chemical differences ; and the turbidity which occasionally 
gives them a milk-white appearance is probably the simultaneous result 
of many different relations. The microscope shows that, in addition to 
the cellular elements, which occasionally become developed into spindle- 
shaped or caudate cells, there occur also a number of molecular granules, 
fat-globules, and a viscid filamentous substance, forming under the micro¬ 
scope hyaline stripes, and here and there probably also flakes of true 
fibrin. The turbidity arises in different cases from different microscopi¬ 
cal elements. 

This filamentous matter cannot,*'howeve^’, be regarded as true coagu¬ 
lated fibrin; for^ independently of the circumstance that it cannot mi¬ 
croscopically be confounded with ordinary fibrin (since, like bronchial 
mucus, it acquirf^s its filamentous appearance solely from the pushing or 
turning of the thin glass plate covering it, or from other mechanical con¬ 
ditions), it differs completely from fibrin in the following chemical re¬ 
actions. It commonly dissolves with considerable facility in solufions of 
neutral alkaline salts, when not too highly concentrated, without requiring 
any prolonged dige&tion or exposure to heat. Besides this, it frequently 
acqmres a certain degree of opacity or milky turbidity, and is rendered 
less tough when exposed to the action of dilute acetic acid, dissolving 
onl^ in ap excess of this acid, or when it .is concentrated; and (except¬ 
ing m two cases), it has been found to dissolve easily in very dilute 
hj^ifhchloric acid. The molecular gi^anules occasionally consist of fat 
only, but they may frequently be made to disappear by means of alkalies 
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and alkaline salts, on which account we may probably include them 
amongst the protein-bodies. We shall speak more fully at a future page 
of the micro-chemical relations of the other cellular structures which may 
occur in exudations of this kind. These fluids exhibit very different reac¬ 
tions ; they are frequently so strongly alkaline and ammoniacal that one 
is disposed to refer their filamentous character to the strongly basic albu¬ 
minate. The presence of the latter seems to bo confirmed by the small 
quantity of coagulum which the fluid yields on the application of heat, 
while on evaporation a membrane is formed on the surface (see vol. i. p. 
298). Dilute acetic acid frequently gives rise to a strong turbidity in 
such fluids, and occasionally to the separation of white flakes. 

I have been unable to convince myself of the presence of true casein 
in such fluids either by the application of rennet pr by other means; 
the viscid character, and the reactions which these exudations exhibit 
are, therefore, probably owing to the presence of strongly basic albu¬ 
minates. I have only on two occasions observed an acid reaction in 
these kinds of exudation (and this was after puerperal pytemia), and here, 
also, acetic acid occasioned great turbidity in the filtered, opalescent fluid; 
the albumen coagulated into flakea when this exudation was boiled. The 
latter substance obcurs, however, also in some cases when the fluid ex¬ 
hibits a faintly alkaline, or an almost neutral reaction (see above). In 
those cases in which the exudation has an acid or neutral i-eaction, the 
surface of the fluid, after the removal of the coagulated albumen,,be¬ 
comes covered on evaporation with a membrane, without, however, 
exhibiting the presence of true cases. 

Notwithstanding the thick fluid character of these exudations, they 
seldom contain any large quantities of non-volatile ^natters, from 4 to fig 
being the highest amount that I* haVe found in these fluids. The 
amount of fat is not inconsiderable, although it frequently does not ex¬ 
ceed the amount present in the normal, fibrinous, plastic exudations. 
The non-wolatile salts are generally present in larger qu.autities than in 
the blood, but on comparing them with the salts of the plastic exudations, 
taking the solid residue as the unit, the number representing the salts is 
often higher in the fibrinous than in the albuminous exudations. Although 
it was found from a comparison of the salts as giverr by several analyses, 
that there was ia relatively smaller limount of the phosphates in the 
albuminous than in the fibrinous exudations, this observation requires to 
be further corroborated; the more so, because I found in two cases (in 
puerperal fever with pyaemia) considerably more phosjfcates than one 
usually meets with in the salts of the exudations. The occurrence of 
large quantities of bile pigment and biliary acids, urea, sugar, &c., in 
certain albuminous exudations must bo regarded as purely accidental, and 
as admitting of an easy explanatiop in individual casps. , 

Bokitansky’s serous dropsical exudations coincide perfectly with the 
transudations which we treated of in pp. 38-56 but we think we 
have sufficiently explained, both there and in the introduction to the 
present section, the reasons which compel us to separate the transuda¬ 
tions from the exudations. No one can deny that in some cases an exu¬ 
dation may become associated with a transudation, or, conversely, a 
transudition may associate itself with an exudation, but the two pro- 
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cesses must in principle be widely distinguished, as, in fact, they do occur 
distinct from each other in most cases, leaving no grounds for con¬ 
founding one with the other. The erroneous idea that the plasticity of 
an exudation depends only upon the quantity of fibrin which it contains, 
has led many persons to doubt the propriety of separating exudations 
from transudations, as we meet with plastic exudations without fibrin, 
and non-plastic ones which contain fibrin ; but we think we have satis¬ 
factorily shown fepm our own direct investigations, that the plasticity of 
the exudation is constantly associated with the presence of a certain 
amount of soluble phosphates, which occur either in very small quanti¬ 
ties or are even wholly wanting in the transudations. As the phos¬ 
phates and potash-salts can originate only in the blood-cells, they cannot 
occur in large quantities in the exudations, or render the transuded liquor 
sanguinis plastic, unless there is true stasis and destruction of the blood- 
corpuscles, when the contents of the latter transude through the lace¬ 
rated or uninjured walls of the capillaries. The formation of transuda¬ 
tions poor in phosphates and potash-salts, is solely dependent on a retard¬ 
ing of the blood-current in the capillaries and on other mechanical rela¬ 
tions, and in no case depends upon a complete stasis or destruction of the 
blood-corpuscles,—in other words, it never depends upon true inflamma¬ 
tion. *■ *" 

We do not, however, by any means, incline to the view, that the plas¬ 
ticity of an exudation is solely owing to the presence of phosphates 
(although their influence on the formation of the tissues in the case of 
animals, has been almost demonstrated by direct observation); it is, on 
the other hand, very probable that other substances may constitute 
essential requirements for producing plasticity, although these, like the 
former, would appear from the results of our investigations to derive their 
original source from the blood-corpuscles. To assert that the plasticity 
of an exudation depends solely upon the presence of the phosphates, 
would be no less uni^uitablo or uncalled for, than to assume that transu¬ 
dations owe their origin'exclusively to a larger amount of water in ^ the 
blood. We have already shown, under the head of “ T^nsudations,’' the 
untenable nature of such a view, and we would here only remark that 
the blood of tuberculous, chlorotjp, and hysterical paU^ts is often found 
to be far mqre watery, without, however, transudations having taken 
place, than the blood of patients having dropsical accumulations in dif¬ 
ferent cavities. We have already instanced amongst the conditions which 
favor the forriftition of a transudation, the amount of the lateral pressure 
exerted by the blood on the walla of the capillaries, the rapidity of the 
blood-current, the coefficient of elasticity of the walls, and many chemi¬ 
cal relations. We cannot, however, venture here, any more than in the 
involved phenomena of vital processes generally, to refer an important 
process to one single, perhaps accidentally induced condition; for, in 
adopting such an unsatisfactory mode of evading a difficulty, we should 
run the risk of falling into the error which is too common amongst phy- 
rfeians of the present day, of referring the most complicated patholo- 
gi^l processes to the merest chimmras, and endeavoring to explain the 
modus operandi of certain powerful or inefficient remedial agents by 
clumsy mechanical or chemical hypotheses. 
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The purulent and ichorous exudations show in'special cases the same 
amount of affinity with the albuminous, and in part even with croupous 
exudations, as do the other exudative processes. In its purest state the 
purulent exudation generally, however, forms a yellowish, thick fluid, 
which differs from every other exudation by the considerable amount of 
corpuscles which are distributed through it with tolerable regularity. 

These corpuscles, which, however, also occur in other places and in 
other fluids, as, for instance, in the lymph (as lymph-corpuscles), in the 
blood (as colorless blood-cells), in the mucus of the mucous membranes 
(as mucus-corpuscles), &c., are, as is well known, vesicles consisting of a 
cell-membrane, which often appears granular, of viscid ^aline contents, 
and of a nucleus which adheres to the cell-membrane. These corpuscles 
may or may not be included under the head of cells, according to the 
idea entertained of the physiological cell; and on this account it would 
be desirable, perhaps, to avoid the numerous designations which have 
been applied to these bodies, and to adopt the name of cyto'id corpuscles 
proposed by Henle. 

We do not purpose entering more deeply into the morphology of purf5 
its mode of formation, &c., as this would be leading us too far from the 
main subject of our inquiries, and involving us in a labyrinth of unan¬ 
swered or unanswefable questions and the vaguest conjectures, as the 
chemical investigations hitherto made in this department of inquiry have 
contributed very little towards the elucidation of pus and purulent* exu¬ 
dations. Although we found ourselves compelled on a previous occasion, 
when investigating the micro-chemical characters of pus and suppuration,’ 
to hazard various hypotheses on the morphological as well as the 
chemical nature of purulent formations, we are nevertheless of opinion 
that where chemistry is not sufficient in itself to solve the difficulties 
falling within its own scope of inquiry, it ought not to assume the sem¬ 
blance of being able to lay the foundation of a rational inquiry by-the 
aid of unstable conjectures and mere assumptions—the imputation of 
which has, on too many occasions, clung to this science. We will not 
therefore, entef further into the genesis of pus-cells, or of the morpholo¬ 
gical elements allied to them, nor will we dwell on the physiological value 
of these cellsj^^e different characters of laudable and malignant pus, 
&c., as almost every recent histological and pathological work abounds 
m the most comprehensive facts and opinions bearing upon these points. 

<’xhe sifting of the chemical facts before us will also be a matter of extreme 
facility, owing to the very small number of positive results yielded by 
the earlier chemical investigations. 

The reason why a very subordinate degree,of interest attaches .itself 
to the earlier investigations made on this subject, many of which were 
conducted with great care, depends m a great degree upon the difficulty, 
or even impossibility, of separating the cytoid corpuscles of the pus 
from the intercellular fluid (the so-called pus-serum), although such a 
separation is obviously necessary to afford such a view of the constitu¬ 
tion of the pus, as may at once accord with nature and satisfy the re¬ 
quirements of physiology. A quantitative determination of the con- 

’ Arcli. f. pbys. Heilk. Bd. 1. B. 218-265 [a joint memoir bj Lekmaan and Messer- 
Bchmidtj. 
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stituonts of tlio corpuscles, such as we have at all events approximatelj 
obtained for the blood, is scarcely possible as yet in the case of pus. Pus- 
corpuscles do not admit more readily than the blood-corpuscles of being 
separated by filtration from the intercellular fluid, and they also render 
indirect determination more difficult, in consequence of their possessing 
a far less sinking capacity than the blood-corpuscles; the cytoid cor¬ 
puscles of the blood femain, however, suspended like those of pus. After 
standing for some time, the pus-corpuscles begin gradually to sink; the pus 
is then, however, generally changed in character, and the cyto’id cor¬ 
puscles exhibit more distinctly the nuclei which had previously been 
scarcely discernible. The serum of the pus has a less decided alkaline 
reaction than that of the blood ; indeed sometimes it is acid, and when 
placed in a vacuum, this kind of pus commonly evolves sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. We cannot, therefore, regard the serum of the pus, 
which is accessible to investigation, as a perfectly pure object. But 
although this condition of the pus-corpuscles must be regarded as the 
principal obstacle in the way of a rational investigation of this fluid, 
^there are not wanting other causes which very frequently render the 
object unsuited for a conclusive analysis; amongst these we may 
especially enumerate the frequent occurrence of blood in pus, tiiat is to 
say, particles of fibrin and blood-corpuscles, as well as the elements of 
newly formed, or recently destroyed tissues. Such fluids would, at all 
events, be unsuited for analyses, from which wo might wish to draw con¬ 
clusions regarding the special character of the pus, and of the purulent 
exudations generally. Another circumstance which calls for attention is, 
that to render an analysis of the pus thoroughly useful, it is essential to 
institute simultaneously an analysis of the blood; yet what physician 
would be so unconscionable as to proscribe venesection in the case of a 
patient in whom the purulent discharge was so copious as to afford the 
chemist sufficient materials for a proper and-lysis ? We must, therefore, 
necessarily content ourselves with having recourse to the lower animals 
for this purpose. There is nothing of chemical pedantry in desiring 
parallel analyses of the blood, but yet the accuracy of a physico-scien- 
tific inquiry would not be invalidated by its omission. It is obvious that 
the constitution of the pus must in a groat degree bo (^jttendent on that 
of thO blood, aqd that an accurate examination of thelormer must em¬ 
brace a notice of the character of the blood also ; but one would hardly 
believe that this influence could extend so far as to manifest itself in the 
physical character of the corpuscles; yet it is by no means difficult, 
after some little practice, to determine from the form, size, granulation, 
&c., of the corpuscles, the nature of the source from which they have 
originated. Thus, for instance, the pus from accidental wounds or ulcer¬ 
ated parts in a phthisical patient presents under the microscope a totally 
different appearance from that of a typhous subject, whilst that of the 
latter would in its turn differ essentially from the appearance presented by 
the pus taken from a drunkard or from a patient exhibiting the cancer- 
0U8*dy8crasia; and this would be observable even in cases in which the 
suppurative fluids could not be regarded as the ordinary ichor of sur¬ 
geons. In case these observations should excite a doubt in the minds of 
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those who have been accustomed to examine pus under the microscope, 
we would simply refer to the fact that the mere size of the linear dia¬ 
meter of a cytoid corpuscle frequently furnishes a clue to the nature of 
the fluid from which it was obtained; thus, for instance, Henle* found 
that the cytoid corpuscles in the pus measured on an average from.0*004 
to 0*005'", that those in the saliva and mheus were somewhat larger, and 
those in the blood were, on an average, smaller. * These difierences he 
ascribes, undoubtedly with much truth, to the different densities of those 
fluids. When therefore we find that the mere density of the blood, on 
w’hich depends that of almost all the other juices of the animal body, 
exerts so great an influence,, we can scarcely suppose that the other quali¬ 
ties of the blood should exercise no action whatever on the chemical con¬ 
stitution of the pus. We can hardly therefore be accused of adopting 
any exaggerated or far-fetched view if we regard all analyses of pus, 
which are unaccompanied by simultaneous analyses of the blood, as 
devoid of all importance in interpreting a physiological process, or in 
promoting the recognition of the true constitution of normal pus. Wo 
have deemed it expedient to make these preliminary remarks, partly to* 
free ourselves from the reproach »f having neglected the laborious inves¬ 
tigations of former inquirers in our representation of the chemical rela¬ 
tions of pus, and pas’tly to prevent, as far as lies in our poTwer, the mis¬ 
application of efforts which would be lost to scientific pathology, by 
being expended on the chemic:il analysis of objects whose examination 
can in no way promote the advance of science. 

We have already observed, in reference to the plasma or the germinal 
fluid of the pu%, that it appears to be originally identical with the fresh 
plastic exudation which we examined from the secretion of a wound. 
We will here subjoin a few remarks in addition to the relations which wo 
have already described. In one case the secretion was collected from 
wounds which had been inflicted upon eight rabbits in the mannqr already 
described: as soon as it began to flow free from blood-corpuscles, 100 
parts of the solid residue contained (as was determined by direct incine¬ 
ration) 12*341 of mineral substances (the solid residue of the serum and 
of the fibrin yielding 9*97lg); 100 parts of the salts of the secretion 
from the woun^ yielded 41*145 parts of chlprine, 5*819 of phosphoric 
acid, and G*94l^of potash, whilst froin that of the liquor sanguinis there 
were obtained 53*145g of chlorine, 2*0l4g of phosphoric *acid, and 4*814g 
of potash. In the solid residue of the secretions from the wounds in 
three geese there were 15*148 g of mineral substances (in that of the 
liquor sanguinis there were 11*1558); 100 parts of the salts of the 
wound-secretiom contained 7*018 of phosphoric acid and 7*147 of potash, 
whilst in those of the corresponding liquor sanguinis there were 3*118 of 
phosphoric acid and 4*663 of potash. Several experiments of a similar 
nlitore conducted by my pupils, yielded analogous results. It has already 
been observed that the secretion from a wound does not long retain the 
character of a fresh exudation, but that it soon exhibits morphological 
elements, molecular granules, nuclei, and even -cytqid corpuscles, when 
the edges of the wound do not cohere, that is to say, when the wound 
does not heal per primam intentionem. It may therefore be assumed 
that the exudation, as soon as it has become pus, will exhibit a different 
' Ilandb. der ration. Pathol. Bd. 2, S. 685. 
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composition from the fresh vround-secretion, which may be able to pro¬ 
duce tissue, but cannot generate abortive cells (that is to say, pus-cor¬ 
puscles). A similar mode of reasoning has led to the assumption that 
the first secretion from a wound which is free from blood may perhaps 
contain a sufficient quantity of phosphates and potash-salts to restore the 
integrity of the injured tissue, 'Whilst the latter secretion very probably 
contains only enougbf salts to form cyto'id corpuscles, but not a supply 
adequate for the formation of perfect cells or fibres. It happens very 
frequently, however, that the idea we have been led to entertain of the 
plan adopted by nature does not coincide with actual observation. At 
all events,'the limited experiments which I have been able to make, and 
which were restricted to rabbits, do not confirm such assumptions. The 
ash of pus always contains a larger amount of phosphates and potash- 
salts than the intercellular fluid of the corresponding blood, although 
when compared with that of the fresh secretion from a wound it exhi¬ 
bited a very variable amount of these salts. *‘This relation, which requires 
to be confirmed by further observations, can scarcely excite surprise, for 
there is undoubtedly something more necessary than phosphates and pot¬ 
ash salts to render an exudation truly plastic. 

Without entering further into the consideration of the inpidental 
morphologioal constituents of pus, we will at once pfoceed to its cyto'id 
corpuscles. On micro-chemical investigation they present the following 
reactions. 

If fresh pus be very much diluted with distilled water, the corpuscles 
are seen to swell and become very pale; the granular character of their 
surfaces cither wholly disappears or true granules beeSme detached 
therefrom. The interior of the corpuscles occasionally exhibits a dis¬ 
tinct nucleus, but more frequently <5nly an aggregation of granular 
matter with no distinct outlines, whilst in addition to this, the corpuscles 
also exhibit in their interior fine granules, which are in a state of active 
molecular motion. Henle has especially called attention to the circum¬ 
stance that, on the addition of water, some of the pus-corpuscles burst, 
and allow their viscid contents to escape, which then become dissolved in 
the dilute serum. The corpuscles then appear collapsed, are much 
darker, and still contain nuclei. The action of the water i|,best observed 
in the oytoifd corpuscles of the buccal mucous membrane f the lenticular 
nucleus, which may be here very readily recognized, is generally simple, 
that is to say, not cleft, and is then situated so close to the investing 
membrane of the corpuscle, that it frequently appears as if it were 
attached to this membrane on the outside of the cell. This nucleus is 
brought more prominently into view ou the addition of water, which 
does not cause it to split. "• 

Strong alcohol cayses the serum of 'the pus to coagulate, and hence 
renders a microscopical examination of the corpuscle unavailing. BA 
when spirit containing 28g of alcohol is employed, which induces no 
turbidity of the pus-serum, the corpuscles appear distortedi somewhat 
elongated, and, as it, were, caudate or pointed. 

&ee from alcohol, the eorpusclos are ialso distorted. ,, 

■When fresh pus is treated with very dilute mineral acids, as hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1 part in 2,800 parts of water), nitric acid (1 part of 
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anhydrous acid in 2,000 parts of water), phosphoric acid (1 part in 1,500 
parts), or tolerably dilute organic acids, as acetic, lactic, oxalic, tartaric, 
racemic, or citric acids, no coagulation takes place, but the pus-corpus¬ 
cles swell to so great a degree that they frequently attain double their 
original size. The granular appearance, which may vfery probably have 
been owing to plaits in the capsule, disapnears; the latter, which appears 
to be extremely hyaline, very .often bjirsfs, when its torn and ragged 
fragments may be distinguished at different points, provided the light is 
good and the diaphragm be judiciously employed. Where the nucleus 
was originally visible, and of a simple, lenticular form, it retained this 
appearance after the action of these fluids; but in those cases in which 
it had originally been invis^le, or where its appearance could only be 
detected by a darker spot in the corpuscle, the nucleus was generally 
tripartite and had a sharply defined outline. One or two dark granules 
may often be observed in or upon the nuclei, but we leave it to the 
physiologists to decide whetW they should be regarded as nucleoli. 


Pig. 30. 



* Pur, from aa aente abices). The lower half of the drawinf; shows tb« norBiBlpus.«r>r^iMc;rr. The 
upper half shows the action of acetic acid upon the pos-corpuscles. 

mineral acids coagulate the .protein-bodies, and hence 
the distorted corpuscles cannot be ‘distinctly recognized amongst the 
separated granules of albumen. The organic acids acC in the concen¬ 
trated state in much the same way as when diluted, causing the variously, 
cleft nuclei to appear perfectly distinct, although their different parte 
cohere together. 

The caustic alkalies, if psed. in a moderate degree of golutioh, exert a 
rapidly destructive action on '"the cyto'id corpuscles; perfect solution 
nevei^ takes place, but after having continued for sqme time visible, the 
corpuscles disappear on the addition of water, leaving only a gelatinous- 
like residue, in which various lighter and darker points may be recog¬ 
nized. Dilute alkalies wdestroy the corpuscles even more rapidly than 
the concentrated solutions. 

Aqueous solutions of neutral alkaline salts cause the sharp edges of 
the pus-corpuscles to disappear rapidly, contracting the latter until they 
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appear smaller, granular, and jagged,—an effect •which is probably to be 
referred solely to endosmotic action ; the fluid contents are discharged 
into the serum; the capsule then becomes plicated, and consequently 
assumes a granule? appearance, which prevents the nucleus from being 
seen, although it may previously have been visible. 

Solutions of alkaline cartonoies or borates also contract and distort 
the corpuscles; their prolonged action produces the same results as 
caustic alkalies, for without having previously rendered the nucleus 
visible, they gradually dissolve the corpuscles, leaving only some few 
granules, which are held together by a tough hyaline substance. 

If pus, in which the nuclei of the corpuscles have been rendered 
visible by dilute acids, be treated with solutions of neutral alkaline salts, 
the previously distended capsule contracts, and the nucleus becomes 
invisible, whilst the whole corpuscle is much distorted. But, conversely, 
if we add an extremely dilute mineral acid to pus which has been mixed 
with such a saline solution, it rarely happens that we can again render 
the nucleus visible. On this account we can rardy detect the presence 
of nuclei in the cytoid corpuscles of the urine in catarrh of the bladder 
by means of a dilute abid. 

An a(jueous solution of iodine (1 part of iodine in 9000 parts of water), 
containing ja trace of liydriodic acid, does not coagulate the serum of 
the pus, but it imparts a yellow color to the corpuscles, causes them to 
swelj, and brings the nuclei more prominently into view. A concen¬ 
trated solution of iodine (whether the concentration be effected by 
chloride of sodium, spirit, or hydriodic acid) coagulates the serum of the 
pus, and brings into view the nuclei of the corpuscles which are not 
entirely concealed by the coagulated albumen. 

Whatever evidence these micro-chemical experiments may afford on 
the question of endosmosis, they throw very little light on the internal 
chemical nature of the pus-corpuscles, and scarcely even indicate the 
direction we ought to follow in rendoriiQg the separate morphological 
constituents of the cytoid corpuscles accessible to more exact chemical 
inquiry. This much only seems clearly established, namely, that the 
investing membrane, the viscid contents, and the nuclei, are substances 
very closely allied to albumen ; nearly all of them exhibiting the re¬ 
actions peculiar to the protein-bodies. The investing membrane is a 
protein-body, which does not merely swell in a gelatinous manner in very 
^lute acids, but actually dissolves in these fluids. This property, which 
It exhibits in common with albumen and muscle-fibrin, distinguishes it 
very decidedly from blood-fibrin, which swells up, but does not dissolve 
in dilute Hydrochloric acid. This membrane is wholly insoluble in aljca- 
line salts, and does not dissolve readily ev'fen in the cauS^ alkalies. 
These properties very strongly exhibit the points which mainly distin¬ 
guish it from neutral albumen which is poor in salts (such, for instance, 
as the albumen obtained from an alkaline solution by neutralisation with 
acetic acid and by excessive dilution, or by the a»>retrd addition of dilute 
spirit), or from casein, which has been freed from salt and acid (aceord- 
ing t^ Bopp’s mode of exhibition)*-whilst its behavior towards the capstic 
alkalies and their carbonates and borates, makes it approximate more 
nearly to muscle-fibrin (syntonin). If the serum of the pus and the 
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viscid contents of tlie corpuscles admitted of being removed, the most 
practicable method would appear to be that of dissolving the cell-wall 
in water containing hydrochloric acid, and exhibiting the matrix in a 
similar manner as with muscle-fibrin; but this apparently practicable 
method of dilution with water and decantation, which, according to the 
above reactions, indicates no difiicultieSiAt the first glance, is found to 
fail most entirely on being tried, and wei aise still ignorant of any other 
method of removing the serum of the pus, without dissolving the invest¬ 
ing membrane. 

Jt may appear a very simple matter to isolate the substance of the 
nuclei, but even in this respect our expectations are not realized, for 
when wo attempt to dissolve the cell-walls by means of dilute mineral 
acids or concentrated solutions of organic acids, we arc scarcely ever 
able to succeed in completely dissolving the capsules of all the corpuscles, 
whilst, moreover, some portion of the viscid contents always remains un¬ 
dissolved in the form of fine molecules, which cannot altogether be 
regarded as fat, since they cannot be made to disappear when treated 
with ether. The great difficulty of obtaining the nuclei in a pure state 
consists, however, in the complete impossibility *of separating the un¬ 
dissolved particles by filtration or decanting. When treated with con¬ 
centrated nitric or Sulphuric acid, or with chromic acid, tho«matcrial of 
the nuclei exhibits reactions, which seem to place it in the group of the 
protein-bodies, whilst the difficulty of its solution in concentrated i\lka- 
lies, and the facility with which it dissolves in dilute caustic alkalies 
even more rapidly than the cell-walls, seem rather to show that this 
substance possesses considerable affinitj^with the nuclei of the cells of 
the horny tissue. 

We are unable to decide anything'regarding the chemical nature of 
the nucleoli, for when the cytoid corpuscles are digested with dilute 
alkalies till their distinctive character can no longer be recognized, there 
remain, as we have already observed, more or less deeply tinged mole¬ 
cules, among which the nucleoli may possibly be present. On treating 
tliese masses with ether, a portion of the punctated mass disappears, 
but individual granules are still visible. But wo are unable to decide 
whether these are the remains of the granules which were previously 
visible, or whether they have been separated by the ether; and hence 
we do not'know whether the original molecular granuleS consist entirely 
or only in part of fine fat-granules. If we treat the nuclei, which have 
been obtained from pus by digestion with acetic acid and subsequent 
decantation (as far as this is practicable), with a not too dilute solution 
of potash, we find that there is formed, on heating, a gelatinous mass 
almost insol^le in water. This substance, which was formerly believed 
to be the matrix of the nucleoli, Jtnd held to be a sp^ecial material allied 
to horny substance (keratin), has been as yet found to present no dif¬ 
ferences from the strongly basic albuminates of potash, to one of which 
we have already referred in vol. i. p. 297. Other protein-bodies, more¬ 
over, besides albumen, enter into similar gelatinous combinations with 
potash, and, like them, do not very readily dissolve in water. A great 
number of the substances which have been pronounced to be keratin, 
are nothing more than compouty2g of strongly alkaline bases with pro¬ 
tein-bodies. 
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In the experiments on pus made by Messerschmidt and myself, to 
, -which I have already Referred, we were led from certain reactions to 
the erroneous conclusion, that we had been able to distinguish several 
varieties of fibrin in the capsule, nuclei, and nucleoli, an error which, 
unfortunately, met with more general approval than it deserved, consi¬ 
dering the state of science at <j|e time. We believe that we have now 
shown that there are not suffici^t grounds for regarding any constitu¬ 
ents of the pus-corpuscles as identical with fibrin, and we need scarcely 
repeat the remark we have so often made, that it is injurious to the 
cause of science to attempt to identify or name different substances wi|^- 
out having had the power of closely investigating them. A deficiency 
in our knowledge is in such a case very far preferable to the mere accu¬ 
mulation of vague hypotheses. 

We have already shown from direct observation (vol, i. p. 226) that 
fat is accumulated in the corpuscles of the pus. 

Wo are, unfortunately, still deficient in observations which would ena¬ 
ble us to judge of the quantity of salts contained in the pus-corpuscles 
when compared with the amount present in its serum. 

We now proceed to fconsidcr the constituents of the serum of the pus. 
This fluid, when we can succeed in skimming it from the corpuscles, which 
only sink vpry slowly, is found to be entirely colorless, or of a faint 
yellow color, and perfectly clear ; it rarely contains fat-globules ; it has 
a faintly alkaline reaction, and, coagulates on being heated, most 
frequently into flakes, but sometimes in the form of a dense white mass. 
Acetic acid occasionally renders it strongly turbid. ' 

The albumen of the intercellular fluid of the pus does not differ from 
that of the blood; at all events, all its reactions correspond perfectly 
with those of ordinary albumen. ' Moreover, the quantity of albumen 
in the serum of the pus is very variable, according to the source from 
whence it is derived; in the four analyses which I was alone able to 
make, I found from 1*2 to 3*7 g of albuui^n in the serum of the pus of 
different persons. 

Mucin is not present in pus, except the latter has been obtained from 
inflamed mucous membranes ; it may in general be easily distinguished 
by a microscopical examination of the precipitate from other substances, 
which are precipitable by acetic a'cid. It presents an appearance of 
whitish striped flakes or membx'anes (see p. 87 of this volume).. 

Pyin is a substance which is in like manner precipitable W acetic 
acid, although it differs from mucin as much as from casein, ^is sub¬ 
stance which was first shown by Griitarbock^ to be present in pus, is not 
of constant occurrence; it is certainly.absent from the pni of wounds 
in healthy p^sons. Guterbock.obtained |^#omthe pus by coagulating 
the latter with alcohol, and extracting the residue with water ; it. is re¬ 
markable for being |>recipitable with acetic acid and a solution of aluux, 
-whilst it remains perfectly undissolved in both these fluids. Notwith¬ 
standing the frequent notices, of tiiis substance in works treating of pus 
andNimaoas, it has been very imperfectly investigated. Mistakes may, 
homier, easily be made; thus,<for instance, on coagulating the pus, the 
fluid becomes more strongly alkaline; the alkali dissolves a portion of 

' De purls D»tur& et formationa^liss. iimuK. B«rol. 1837. 
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the coagulated albumen, and this solution, when acted upon by acetic acid, 
deposits a considerable precipitate, but this latter does not dissolve in an 
excess of acetic acid as rapidly as one might have been led to expect 
from the assertions of most writers. A mistake may, therefore, easily 
occur even when the absence of mucus or casein can be demo||jstrated; 
the latter point is not very easy of prb«|f except in some special cases. 
Scherer* has submitted pyin-like bodies to elementary analysis, and in 
the course of these observations he found that what nud been regarded 
as a simple substance, and supposed to be pyin, consists in fact of very 
various substances with the most different composition. Many persons 
have considered pyin to be an oxide of protein, indeed, as Mulder’s tri- 
toxide of protein; but it will be found on a closer examination that the 
reactions of pyin do not correspond better with this substance than 
Scherer’s elementary analyses of the latter do with Mulder’s analysis of 
the tritoxide. Many authors are of opinion that pyin may be a transi¬ 
tion stage from fibrin to gelatigenous tissue, or a product of fibrin en¬ 
tering into a stage of suppuration; but these conjectures have not 
hitherto been confirmed by the positions in which this substance occurs, 
so far as they have yet been accurately observed, ^r by its chemical re¬ 
actions. 

Scherer has submitted to elementary analysis several specimens of pyin 
obtained from different exudations, and has found that their composition 
was almost precisely the same as that of protein ; however, he alsofopnd 
other constituents of the exudations which appeared very similar to 
pyin, but differed very much from it in composition, being especially 
remarkable for their abundance of nitrogen (—22‘37g). 

Casein doea not occur in normal pus, and its presence has not been 
proved with certainty even in abnorffial forms of the secretion. The 
deficiency of our knowledge of the protein-bodies and their immediate 
derivatives is nowhere more forcibly shown than in the investigation of 
pathological products. 'f 

The quantity of fat in pus, the occurrence of which has been regarded 
as*highly characteristic, differs extremely according to the source from 
whence it is derived; although, when compared with the amount con¬ 
tained in many other fluids, it is rather large. It is very considerable, 
and is always present in all abscesses of the mammse; cancer of the 
breast, however, always exhibits a larger amount of fat* than any other 
carcinomatous growth. In ordinary pus the quantity of fat varies, ac¬ 
cording to our observations, which agree with those of Guterbock, 
Valentin,® and von Bibra,® from 2 td^6g. The different fats seem to con¬ 
sist of olein and margarin, alkaline oleates and margaratqp, and variable 
quantities of- cholesterin. We cannot entirely admit the correctness of 
Simon’s view, who held that the fat-globules which appear on the addi¬ 
tion of acetic acid to pus, consist principally of lilSerated fat derived 
from the corpuscles, since it may also he dependent on the decomposition 
of the soApt dissolved in the pus-semm ^ and, indeed, fat-globules are 
often perceived in pus-serum after it has been treated for some time with 
acetic acid, which were previously not tube perceived. Pus occasionally 

' Untersuchungen lar Pathologio, 8. 85-96. • Valentin’s Repert. 1888, S. 807. 

* Chem. Untersnoh. verschiedener Eitaaarten n. b. W. Berlin, 1842. 
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contains a tolerably large amount of cholesterin, and Valentin found as 
much as Ig of this substance in pus which had been taken from an 
abscess in the thigh. On a careful examination of the masses of fat ex¬ 
tracted with hot alcohol and ether from the residue of the pus, a little 
fat containing phosphorus may always be detected in the residue which 
is insoluble in cold ether. . 

Normal pus generally contains from 14 to lOg of solid constituei^. 
The purulent exudations which occur in serous cavities and bad ichorous 
pus, often contain a smaller amount of solid constituents. These solid 
matters.contain from 5 to 6|f of mineral or inorganic substances in the 
pus of healthy persons, whilst the amount may rise to 10 or even 14g in 
bad pus and in watery transudations. The ratio of the insoluble to the 
soluble salts in healthy pus varies from 1: 7 to 1: 9, whilst in bad pus it 
often ==1:15 or even 23. It follows from these observations, that in 
bad pus a greater or smaller quantity of simple transudation must have 
become mixed with the true plasma of the pus. 

The insoluble salts of pus are those which usually accompany the 
protein-bodies, namely, the phosphates of lime and magnesia, in addition 
to which there is always a variable amount of carbonate and sulphate of 
lime generated by the process of incineration. There is, moreover, 
always some oxide of iron to be detected in the ash of pus, even when 
no trace of blood-corpuscles is to be discovered in the fresh fluid. 

Qhloride of sodium constitutes the principal part of the soluble salts 
of pus. II. Nasse long since drew attention to the fact that the serum 
of the pus and its solid residue contains three times more of this sub¬ 
stance than the blood-serum and its solid residue; and even when the 
quantity of the chloride of sodium of the whole pus is compared with 
that of the blood-serum, the former is always found to be the larger. A 
comparison between the chloride of sodium in the serum of the pus, and 
that which is present in pus rich in corpuscles, shows that here, as well 
as in the blood, the larger proportion of-lthis salt is dissolved in the in¬ 
tercellular fluid, and that a very small quantity only is contained in the 
pus-corpuscles. *' 

The ash of the pus does not contain a very large amount of soluble 
pliosphatesy but, as we have already stated, no approximate estimate or 
definite relation can be established between these and the other salts. 
The quantity of*^solublo phosphates in the ash of different kinds of pus 
varied between 3 and lOg. Moreover, the quantity of potash in the differ¬ 
ent kinds of pus did not admit of being definitely determined ; this much 
only was constantly observed, that fHfere was always more potash present 
than in the intercellular fluid of the blood. The experiments made on 
the pus of rabbits did not lead to any raoti definite results. 

I succeeded by tl^e same methods which I employed in the case of the 
blood and the transudations, to show the presence of alkaline carbonates 
and/rcc carbonic acid in the pnjp. 

In the pus, as in almost all other exudations, we meet with hile-pig- 
meMt, the biliary acids, urea, and sugar, as incidental constituents. 

Qiycocholate and taurocholate of soda were found by one of my 
pupils in pus from a large abscess in the thigh of a patient with catarrhal 
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icterus; another pupil found sugar in the purulent discharge yielded 
by the blistered surface of a patient with diabetes. 

We may conclude with the supplementary remark, that morphological 
elements which do not, strictly speaking, pertain to pus, are sometimes 
found in it; amongst these we must reckon the fibrinous coagula which 
are often met with in suppurative exudations when they liquety into pus 
(pneumonic sputa). In the pus of old abscesses, and in the ichorous 
^scharge from ulcers, we very often find crystals of phosphate of mag¬ 
nesia and ammonia, not unfrequcntly vibriones, and sometimes microsco¬ 
pical fungi and confervse. 

Acid pus is probably of very rare occurrence in the animal body; 
when pus has continued stagnant for a considerable time in the cavity of 
an abscess (in what are termed cold or congestive abscesses), it very gene¬ 
rally undergoes alkaline fermentation; it then contains some carhonate 
of ammonia and triple phosphate, besides a large amount of sulphide of 
ammonium. I have only found the purulent exudations present in some 
few cases in empyema. Phthisical patients sometimes expectorate sputa 
having an acid reaction,.although no acid substance had come in contact 
with the expectorated matters, either whilst they*were passing through 
the mouth or after they were thrown up. The rare occurrence of acid 
pus is the more remarkable, as it very rapidly turns sour on being left in 
imperfectly closed vessels. When healthy pus is suffered to remain for 
several days in a corked bottle containing a certain amount of air,,and 
exposed to a summer temperature, we find on examining it under the 
microscope, that the corpuscles have swelled and become more transpa¬ 
rent, whilst the fissured nuclei arc also speedily brought more distinctly 
into view ; after a longer time the reaction is decidedly acid ; numerous 
isolated nuclei without a trace of cell-walls, and some few perfect cor¬ 
puscles are seen under the microscope, and interspersed amongst the 
corpuscles and the nuclei are innumerable molecular granules, whilst here 
and there we may detect tablet! of cholosterin and a confused mass of 
threads of margarin. After pus has continued standing for several 
nfonths, the different fats appear in the most beautiful forms, such as no 
artificial means are able to produce. Even with the naked eye wo may 
detect white granules here and there in the pus ; these granules consist 
partly of a confused mass of fine threads of margarin, but chiefly of en- 
siform, lily-leaf-shaped, variously contorted and intersecting bundles of 
crystals of margaric acid, in which are embedded separate groups of 
tablets of cholesterin. 

The distinctions between pus and mucus, which so largely attracted 
the attention of the physicians of an earlier day, have' Iqst all their sup¬ 
posed importance, since modeiai physiology has shown that the two fluids 
are separated only by the mo^t gradual transitions, and that the mucus 
in inflammatory affections of the mucous membrane gradually presents 
large numbers of cytoid corpuscles, together with albumen, and thus ac¬ 
quires great similarity, if not a perfect identity with pus, both in respect 
to its j^ysical and chemical characters. Even the quantity of fat in 
the purulent fluid secreted by the mucons membrane in a state of inflam¬ 
mation, is very often fully equal to that of genuine pus, a fact to which GU- 
terbock attached great diagnostic value. The pus oif the mucous mem- 
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branes coramonlj retains the property possessed by mucus of gelatinizing 
on the addition of water or acetic acid. 

Rokitansky’s ichorous exudations constitute an ill-defined group, cor¬ 
responding in many particulars with albuminous exudations. Their che- ‘ 
mical properties differ as much as their physical characters; many are 
also entirely inaccessible to chemical investigation, which would, more¬ 
over be wholly useless, as they frequently are nothing more than simple 
products of putrefaction, and the detritus of the dead (gangrenous) 
tissue. 

In like manner we cannot ascribe the acid reaction, which* is more fre¬ 
quently observed in these than in other exudations, to an organico-vital 
process ; nor do the scanty chemical investigations which we possess 
afford the slightest insight into the true source of the irritating charac¬ 
ter of many of these exudations, more especially of those which were 
originally coagulable, and deposited clots of fibrin. Rokitansky’s hcemor- 
rhagic exudatiom are even less amenable to chemical inquiry, and do 
not, therefore, fall within the scope of the present work, since they can 
only be considered from a purely anatomical point. 

The haemorrhagic Exudations lead us to the consideration of the meta¬ 
morphoses which the blood undergoes when it stagnates in vessels which 
have become occluded (in thrombus), or is effused ih individual tissues (as 
in extravasations and apoplectic centres). Many of the most distinguished 
inquirers have made this question the subject of the most careful inves¬ 
tigations ; the morphological metamorphoses which occur in such sangui¬ 
neous extravasations have been observed under the microscope, from 
their earliest origin to their persistent condition at a certain stage of 
development, or to their final disappearance; yet, notwithstanding all 
these researches, many of the points already observed remain obscure 
and wholly inexplicable, the different opinions of inquirers being here 
more entirely at variance with one another than in any other department 
in the history of development. The,, diemical history of these exuda¬ 
tions is still more deficient, for here we have actually no observations. 
Histologists have endeavored by the aid of certain micro-chemical means 
to throw some light on this obscure subject; but these attempts have 
either been of no avail whatever, or have yielded «ery doubtful results, 
—^an apparently similar structure‘behaving differently in different cases 
under the same reagents. A similar remark may be made in reference 
to the development of*pathological exudations into those abnormal cellu¬ 
lar masses which especially characterize cancerous structures, or into 
those fibrous tissues which we raeet*«nth in fibroid tumors. Many young 
physicists, despairing of the possibility of explaining these matters,'and 
the precedes on which 'they depend, byjMhemical means, have probably 
shared with us in, the sanguine expcctmon that histology, which had 
already thrown so much light on the development of normal tissues, 
would aid otbr chemical resear^es; but in these expectations we have 
demanded more than chemistry u able to accomplish, whilst we have also 
probably underrated the extreme diversity of these highly complicated 
vital processes. ■■ 
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Aptee having traversed the extensive domain of the organic substrata, 
■which serve as tlxe solid basis of the zoo-vital processes, and endeavored, 
in accordance with the principles of an enlightened physical inquiry, to 
form a correct estimate of the chemical and physiological value of the 
numerous members of those groups of atoms Tvhich serve the animal body 
both as materials for its structure, and as the mbans by which its move¬ 
ments are effected, we at length approach the special aim of our inqui¬ 
ries, namely, the study of the phenonftena manifested during life in those 
parts of the animal organism which wc have been considering, and the' 
elucidation of the internal connection existing between such diver,sified 
phenomena and the causes on which they depend. We drew attention 
in the introduction to the present work (see vol. i. p. 26) to the maxims 
and principles which ought to guide us in our attempt to unravel the 
hidden processes of material life; we will not, therefore, enlarge upon 
our previous remarks, or expatiate any further upon a subject which has 
been treated with so much more ability by other writers, as, for instance, 
by Lotz’ and John Stuart Mill.* Yet, when we take a survey of the col¬ 
lective mass of positive facts, we find a mere accumulation of disjointed 
fragments, the natural connection of which we are rarely able to discover, 
Since we often lack the intervening links by which alone we should bo 
enabled to follow the endless chain of vital phenomena. A careful study 
of the material suhptrata of animal life, as far as the present condition 
of science admits of such an investigation, cannot fail to show us how 
far removed we still are from obtaining a scientific basis for a true induc¬ 
tive treatment of the material processes of life; and, indeed, it would 
almost seem to require the marvellous powers of combination of a Liebig 
to collect together and combinetfinto a connected whole the scattered 
threads which constitute the materials for the study fif the metamor¬ 
phoses of animal matter. # - 

' In proceeding to a minut#investigation of the* chemical processes in 
the animal or vegetable organism, we usually begin by considering such 
questions as—^whether the masses acted upon bv differetft forces in vital 
phenomena differ essentially from those in which we have studied mecha¬ 
nical or physical forces ?-—whiPther all those differences which force 
themselves upon our notice in no small number and in a very decisive 

• Allgem. Physiologic des korperlichen Lebens. Leips. 1861. 

* A System of Logic, rationative aod indnoUTe London, 1843. 
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manner, on comparing together organic with inorganic, and organized 
with crystallized or amorphous bodies, are owing to essentially different 
causes, or arise simply from a multiplicity of intermerging forms, and 
only correspond to the more prominently marked points of limitation in 
the frequently intersecting series of qualities ? This is not a question, 
howoVer, which we purpose discussing at the present time; for, as we 
have already observed in our brief notice of it in the introduction to the 
theory of the Animal Substrata, it has been finally set at rest by pure 
chemistry. The belief which our predecessors cherished of an actual 
principle of vitality has passed away with them, and to attempt to attach 
even a semblance of reality to this exploded notion of a bygone period 
woulS be at once to condemn the most brilliant discoveries of the last few 
years, and indeed the whole labors of half a century, as the manifesta¬ 
tions of mere delusive chimeras. 

But "whilst pure chemistry has shown us that the laws which control 
the cohesion of different atoms in stones and rocks are the same as those 
by which the persistence of the atomic composition of animal and vege¬ 
table substances is maintained, the theory of the animal substrata, juices, 
and tissues, affords a proof that tlic qqality of the difterent particles of 
matter which serve as points of application for the active forces which 
exist in th^ animal body, invariably corresponds to the functions required 
for the performance of the purposes of life. When we pass in review 
the delicately linked series of chemical combinations taken by the animal 
body from tliat laboratory of all organic bodies—the vegetable kingdom 
—or generated anew w'ithin itself, the idea involuntarily presents itself 
to us, that the chemical quality of a substance for the most part corre¬ 
sponds to its physiological importance; thus we find that the more com¬ 
plex atoms, the chemical par tides* of which have a less stable equilibrium, 
occur especially wherever the higher functions of material life are mani¬ 
fested. Thus, too, we had occasion to notice, at the close of our descrip¬ 
tion of animal matters, that even those more* organized atoms which con¬ 
stitute the more simple substrata of thi*^animal tissues are always formed 
in accordance with the functions which they control or the forces wilh 
which they are connected. However strikingly this observation seems 
to be confirmed, wherever the chemibal movements of the animal body 
fall under our notice, it need not ekeite our surprise ;* for when we only 
observe the kndwn laws of molecular motions, we perceive that their 
manifestations in these particles of matter must be different from those 
in inorganic nature. The manifes|p^n of each force is connected with ' 
the natui'e of the mass which is to belEfeted upon, whilst the effects depend 
upon the circumstances under which the force is brought to bear upon 
the mass. If, therefore, we wholly disre^rd the question whether other 
forces than those witif which the pHysichSro familiar may not act upon 
these masses, such forces appertaining exclusively to life, it follows a 
priori that th* resulting action ^ 'these physical forces will be very dif¬ 
ferent when exercised upon inm^Hic particles (which, although differently 
fornsaed, present identical principles of ^structure), than when applied to 
the i^pler forms of mineral substances.. This proposition requires no 
further demonstration, but it indicates the direction we must follow if we 
would attempt to trace the internal connection of vital phenomena in their 
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individual phases, and thus investigate the various processes of animal 
life. 

We have, in accordance with the plan of our work, passed in review 
the general mechanism of the animal organism, and considered the che¬ 
mical nature of the individual parts; wo proceeded next to investigate 
matter and its endless variety of forms, without however directing more 
than a cursory glance at the motions of the individual parte, or the 
various phenomena of physical life. We have now to enter into the 
phenomenology of the individual members of this vast series, postponing 
our investigation of the forces through the agency of which the pheno¬ 
mena are called forth, until we have gained a sufficient knowledge of the 
qualitative and quantitative relations of the individual phenomena. cThis 
is the simple and only practicable method of conducting every physical 
inquiry, and hence we ought not to neglect it in physiology. Nor can 
we enter into a causal investigation of the objects of our inquiry "‘before 
we have considered the phenomena in the living organism from all points 
of view, and ascertained its relations of mass and weight. We shall have 
occasion to perceive, in our attempts to refer individual phenomena to 
their controlling causes, and to- ascertain the inner connection of their 
reciprocal effects, that a great number of vital phenomena stand in the 
simplest relations of^epcndence to well-known, so-called physical laws, 
or more general propositions; and that it is to the special mode of 
arrangement of the individual elements of motion, and to a complication 
of numerous conditions, that we must, at all events to a great extent, 
refer the speqific character which is impressed upon vital phenomena. 
We certainly very often fail in solving the mystery of the internal asso¬ 
ciation of phenomena, or the connection of the laws or forces by which 
they are controlled. Even in the cast? of a purely mechanical or purely 
chemical effect, we very frequently fail in comprehending the complica¬ 
tion of circumstances which has given rise to the peculiar results 
manifested. We must notji however, regard the various interruptions 
which present themselves to Quf notice in the consideration of vital 
pweesses as a proof of the development of forces pertaining exclusively 
to life. 


Molecular forces themselves, and the manifold complications which they 
undergo in accordance with different circumstances and relations of mass, 
are not yet sufficiently elucidated to enable us to trace ‘the causal con¬ 
nection of all the phenomena to which they give rise even in the inorganic 


world. . ^ 

How numerous are the actionrf*TOr affinity "which we have hitherto 
failed in referring to any general rules, or even to the leading principles 
of chemistry 1 We do no* ev^ know whether chemical‘combination is 
the sole effect of chemical afflliKy. But the simplest effects of cohesion 
and adhesion manifest themsedves under such numerbus and various cir¬ 


cumstances, that physicists have been-imable to elucidate the conditions 
on which they depend. Who would hUe believed some years ago that 
the most strongly developed chemical affinity might occasionally be de¬ 
stroyed by simple diffusion ? or "who would have ventured even a few 
months back to plunge his ha:^s into molten glass, or to immerse a 
•living child in melted copper ? when experiments of this nature were 

VOL. II. 20 
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attempted in former ages, mere vital force was regarded as too simple 
and inefficient to afford an explanation of this phenomenon; no power 
but the All-Highest being capable, according to the vulgar belief, of thus 
miraculously suspending the ordinary laws of life; yet this marvel, which 
still excites the wondering admiration of the ordinary spectator, admits 
of being reduced to very simple relations of cohesion. The effects of 
molecular forces have never been so thoroughly examined in all their 
bearings and modifications as to aid us in our consideration of the intri¬ 
cate mechanism of the innumerable results manifested in the animal 
organism. Even now a Graham is devoting his energies to the elucida¬ 
tion of the numerous effects of diffusion, and we scarcely yet possess any 
solid basis for our views of the phenomena which are termed endosmotic. 
Yet, notwithstanding this great deficiency in our knowledge, the few 
certain conclusions which we have drawn from our experiments on diffu¬ 
sion and endosmosis have already largely augmented our knowledge of 
many of the processes in animal life. Our insight into the movements 
of matter is daily being enlarged by numerous contributions from able 
physicists, who have elucidated many points which had previously been 
enveloped in obscurity, and which, without such elucidation, might w'ith 
equal propriety have been referred to either a vital or to any physical 
force. Sych labors are daily supplying us with .the compass and the 
quadrants by which wo may safely steer our course across the vast sea 
of vital phenomena, and learn the position and reciprocal bearing of each 
individual point. It will be better, therefore, to wait patiently for the 
advent of the new discoveries promised to us by these researches, instead 
of selecting as our guide the mysterious vital^ force which does not even 
interpret to our own satisfaction the phenomena we desire to elucidate, 
but merely plunges us lower into those conflicting depths of physical 
inquiry in wMch so many bold adventuisrs have been already lost. In 
plain words, it would be far more conducive to the advancement of 
science, were wo to direct our efforts to the task of referring vital phe¬ 
nomena to mechanical conditions, instead of resigning ourselves to the 
fiction of a general principle, which will never satisfy that natural striving 
of the human mind which seeks to embrace all phenomena in one ideal 
connection. 

The living body itself is not thfe place where we should seek to inves¬ 
tigate the forces by which the movements of animal matter are controlled, 
and it is only when examined externally to the organism tiiat we can make 
them subservient to the elucidation of the phenomena of life. This is 
the course which has been pursued%y physiologists of recent times, to 
whose researches we owe a very considerable number of the most inte¬ 
resting conclusions regarding molecular motions. When the scalpel of 
the anatomist has brought to view thesi^licate structure of all organic 
parts, and the mode of arrangement and the mutual relations of different 
phenomena have been studie^the physiolo^t endeavors to trace the 
causal connection of facts to ignite laws, ai:M seeks to refer the course 
of*»phenomena to other forces besides those which, appertain exclu- 
si^y to the internal mechanism of the body. Whilst in, former times 
physical laws were often not sufficie^y taken into consideration in the 
explanation of vital phenomena, thelpndendy of latter times has rather 
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-been to attach undue importance to them. All things which did not ad¬ 
mit of being referred in a simple manner to known mechanical moans, 
were ascribed to vital force, which, although as yet unknown, might, 
perhaps, serve as a guiding light to future generations in their advance 
on the paths of physical inquiry. But it was forgotten that there are 
very many phenomena in inanimate nature which must be explained by 
physical laws, and that we have very slight knowledge of the laws of 
molecular motion. The many cases, too, have been overlooked in which 
chemical phenomena are opposed to all the ordinary laws of afiSnity, 
whilst the theoretical deficiencies of our highly-vaunted science of che¬ 
mistry have not been thoroughly admitted, notwithstanding the want of 
success which has attended all the attempts hitherto made to explain 
the highest chemical principles in simple mathematical symbols, and to 
calculate their results by simple formulae. 

When we consider the deficient state of our knowledge of many physi¬ 
cal laws, and the varying circumstances by which their results are modi¬ 
fied, we can hardly suppose that ail the phenomena of animal matter can 
at present be referred to mechanical conditions, and we shall be com¬ 
pelled to admit that there are no grounds on which we can establish an 
exclusive vital principle by which the phenomena of life can be explained 
independently lof purely physical forces. Physical inquiry demands that 
our investigations into the existence of a vital force should be preceded 
by a complete separation of all phenomena which can be referred to 
purely physical forces, from those which depend upon some force peculiar 
to life. Physical knowledge is, however, quite inadequate in its present 
state to aiford proof of ^lis nature, for which we must await a more 
perfect development of this branch of science. We are still ignorant of 
the relation borne by the obscure agency of the nerves to electricity; 
and, notwithstanding the attention that has been directed to the study 
of the phenomena of the nervous system, the physiologist would scarcely 
venture to determine whether these phenomena admit of being referred 
to certain physical relations, or whether we are compelled to assume the 
ejSstence of some specific nervous agent peculiar to animal life. As, 
however, we are still unable to refer nervous actions and certain other 
phenomena of animal life to simple physical laws, we must leave the 
proof to those who, even in the present day, regard as undoubted the 
existence of a nervous agent or vital force. The correctness of the 
view which ascribes vital phenomena to mechanical conditions, cannot be 
fairly tested till the existence of tju* new force has been proved ; but 
how can such proof be adduced in reference to a force the simplest effects 
of which are unknown to us, and which differs from otheg" forces merely 
by its disregard of all restrict|idns, and of the limits prescribed by physi¬ 
cists to laws ? It may be brieW^ asserted that the exclusion of physical 
agency affords no proof of a purely vital force; and yet there is no 
other means by which its existence cj^’be established, ^he physicist 
who rigidly follows the leading maxims lof his own science, must admit 
the possibility of a vital force, although he may regard any proof of its 
existence as at present impossible. 

The time has passed whejti the assumption of different vital forces was 
supposed to afford sufficient explanation of all or any alterations occur- 
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ring in organized bodies, or when these same forces were fancifully repre¬ 
sented as the architects of the organism, and the stewards of the vege¬ 
table and animal economy, providing all things, providently warding off 
all noxious matters, removing all that threatened evil, executing all 
useful things, and everywhere active, keeping a watchful guardianship 
over the whole organism. But physiologists still exist, who regard those 
phenomena in the vital economy, which we arc as yet unable to explain 
on physical principles, as a proof of the existence of a specific vital 
force. Let us once more briefly consider the grounds which make such 
an assumption simply problematical. 

If the proposition be established that no organized body can bo formed 
from* the fortuitous elements of inert matter, and if organized bodies 
must originate in organized structures only, and finally, if, without life, 
life could not be generated, the elaboration of organized bodies must 
depend upon that which is organized—upon life, or vital force. Such a 
sequence as this proves the impossibility of obtaining an insight, from a 
physical point of view, into the origin and development of organic 
matter. We must admit that in the physical sciences generally we meet 
with certain boundaries beyond which we are conscious that the human 
intellect nevpr can or will pass. Thus astronomy, the most perfect of 
all the physical sciences, will never succeed in explaining how the plane¬ 
tary system, with its satellites, was first set in motion, or what gave the 
firgt impulse to the ecc'cntric orbits of the comets which trayerso our 
solar system. Notwithstanding Laplace’s theory, we are ignorant of the 
primary cixuse of the formation of the earth; we are firmly convinced 
that, at a definite period of the earth’s def^elopment, the seeds of all 
plants were simultaneously scattered over its surface; we know that for 
thousands of years an exuberanV vegetation covered our globe, before 
the sun had matured the first germ of animal life ; and we are equally 
convinced that it was only subsequently to the most recent revolutions 
on the earth’s surface that the higher animals ■\^cre created, and that, 
last of all, Man appeared. But here the physical science leads us to a 
boundary, which we distinctly recognize as such, and know that we ban 
never pass, without leaving the domain of physical inquiry for the re¬ 
gions of metaphysics. But it does not follow that because we are una¬ 
ble to recognize the origin of certain natural phenomena, we may not be 
capable of comfprehending their subsequent course. The human mind 
does not turn aside from the study of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, because it does not, and never can hope to know the origin of 
their motion ; and its efforts have b6en successful in attaining the most 
exact acquaintance with the laws of those motions, and the course of the 
motion •^hen once imparted, and hae even been able to predict what those 
motions will be at a future period; for the laws remain everlastingly un¬ 
changed, although the primum movens cannot be recognized after it has 
once imparted the motion which obeys the laws. Thus, too, in respect to 
the primary formation of organized bodies, either as seeds or nva, no 
investigation will ever show how the germ originated, or what regulated 
the first creation of ova and seeds; yet, notwithstanding this, we are as 
well able to investigate the laws of the oi^anic motion that has been 
induced, as to study the regular movements of the heavenly bodies in 
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their orbits; for, as in the regions of space, the first moving force merely 
gave the impulse to motion and regularity, and did not again, by re¬ 
newed influence, affect the motion imparted to the created body, so also 
when the force by which the germ was generated, had implanted in it the 
laws necessary to effect its development, and to control its further elabo¬ 
ration and assimilation, it ceased to interfere with the laws it had esta¬ 
blished; it gave to the living organism no guide or guardian by whoso 
agency the sacred laws of its being were to be modified or miraculously 
suspended. The true miracle of nature is the unchangeable regularity 
of the course of all phenomena. Since, therefore, conformity to law 
has been implanted in organized bodies, we may hope, although peAaps 
at a later period, to examine the laws of organic nature as accuratmy as 
previous generations succeeded in elucidating the physical laws of cosmi- 
cal phenomena. 

Although in our study of the animal organism we frequently meet 
with phenomena which we cannot deduce from known chemical principles, 
and which indeed seem to be in direct opposition to them, we must not 
at once conclude that the laws of affinity are parfially or wholly ineffi-* 
cient in these cases; nor should we suppose that there is any marvellous 
intervention of some force acting with a definite purpose. The chemical 
force is not destroyed, but the external relations, which confrol its ac* 
tivity, are altered. Force is obviously nothing more than the expression 
of the cause of natural laws; if, therefore, facts do not accord with »ur 
laws, we must cither have formed a misconception of the ideas of those 
laws, or, at all events, we must have imj)crfcctly investigated the diffe¬ 
rent circumstances under which they are exhibited. The result of forces 
(which, in a physical sense, is only a sljort expression for the laws) must 
necessarily be different under different conditions. 

Albinus* took no superficial view of the organic activity in nature 
when he established'the axiom that the essence of vital force consisted 
in motion. Even if this expression be far too general for organic action, 
it cannot be denied that we assume life to exist wherever we perceive a 
constant alternation of phenomena and incessant changes, induced by the 
constant motion of the molecules of the organized body, as well as of the 
organs themselves. Although Albinu^ overlooked the fact that,»on the 
one hand, something more than this is necessary to vitijl action (as we 
here for the most part consider the grounds and object of motion, often 
without comprehending its primary origin), and that on the other hand, 
we recognize a perpetual movement^ in the heavenly bodies without as¬ 
suming that they are on that account possessed of life, this proposition 
is to a certain degree correct, when we limit it to the substrata of vital 
manifestations—to organic motiqn; for we find that wherever matter is 
endowed with life, its chemical molecules are endowed with incessant 
motion. 

Metamorphoses are continually developed in the material substrata of 
the living body. Physical forces always strive to maintain themselves 
in equili&ium ; the matter set in%notion by tlicm finds, or, at all events, 
may find, its centre of gravity—its point of rest. Physical forces con- 

‘ De nature homiais, p. 39. 
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tinue to act upon matter after it has attained its position of equilibrium, 
for it is only by opposite actions that the equilibrium exists. A body 
which is moved by physical laws appears always to tend only towards a 
state of rest; inorganic chemistry continues active, and induces motion 
and metamorphosis until the closest affinities are satisfied. 

The case is very different when physical forces act under organic con- 
ditions, or when motion occurs in organized bodies, for here we find a 
tendency to persistence; everything that is brought into the line of 
direction of these concurrent forces is impelled to similar motion, and 
although a temporarily prepopderating force may be antagonized, equili¬ 
brium will not be induced ; for equilibrium is rest, and in rest there is no 
life, ^d in "equilibrium there is death. 

If we may be permitted to bring prominently forward some few causes 
from the sum of the conditions under which physical forces act in the 
motion of living' beings, there are three characteristic points which ap¬ 
pear especially to challenge our attention. The question arises how this 
persistence of motion, which can only be maintained under purely me¬ 
chanical conditions, can exist independently of vital stimuli. We are 
acquainted with a number of purely chemical motions or processes which 
require for their accomplishment a certain duration of time, or, in other 
words, a longer interval, to equalize all the conditions of affinity than is 
required for the usually instantaneous effects of chemical affinity. We 
need only refer to the solution of fibrin in nitre-water, to the decom¬ 
position of alcohol by caustic alkalies, to the formation of numerous com¬ 
pound ethers (Liebig*), and more especially to the processes of fermenta¬ 
tion and putrefaction. In the meanwhile, notwithstanding the occasional 
constancy of all these chemical motions, they differ in a very marked 
manner from organico-cheraical actions in living organisms. ,Thu8 in 
fermentation and putrefaction we observe that the chemical motion exhi¬ 
bits a tendency towards the simplification of the ra<Hcal—a tendency to 
equilibrium; in these decompositions there are always produced more 
fixed combinations and more persistent bodies, until at length there are 
formed either undecomposable radicals or their most constant combina¬ 
tions, upon which equilibrium or rest follows. We perceive no tendency 
of this kind towards equilibrium in chemico-vital motion; for here one 
motion is produced only in order ‘to call forth somq.. other motion, the 
object of the metamorphosis being merely to effect a new change. The 
molecular motion itself is thus maintained by motion and gives occasion 
to new motion; a substance undergoing metamorphosis gives origin to a 
new substance, which in its turn becomes the source of new motion, that 
is to say, new substances are formed by chemical activity wHich are not 
characterized by their constancy, as in putrefaction and decay, but are 
distinguished by thpir marked tendency to generate new motion, new de¬ 
composition, and new metamorphosis. Hence we also observe that in 
processes of "'the highest vitality in the organs, the most decomposable 
substances, even self-decomposing bodies, are formed. Diastase, ptyalin, 
and pepsin, the most readily deoompmable substances, are produced 
only during high organioo-vital activity; but owing to the incessant 
metamorphoses which they undergo, even whilst they are being sub- 
* Ann. d. Cb. u. Pbarm. Bd. 65, S. 850. 
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niitted to chemical investigation, they have been but imperfectly exa¬ 
mined. It is not, therefore, the capacity for repose in inert matter, on 
which the persistence of motion, and, consequently life, depends; for the 
return of the molecules to a state of rest is prevented in the same manner as 
falling when a man is walking or running. Tho chemical molecules are 
not in a condition of stable equilibrium or of the strongest affinity; but 
the act of falling, the more constant union, the suspension of motion, is 
prevented by another simultaneous motion, the centre of gravity becom¬ 
ing unstable, and the manifestations of affinity being kept au eourant. 
In consequence of the variety of substances which are brought into con¬ 
tact with one another during tho metamorphosis of matter in plants and 
animals, one molecular mass is hindered by another, during the general 
motion and transposition, from attaining its natural centre of gravity, 
and is constantly drawn aside into new directions at the time it was 
striving to acquire equilibrium by tbe most powerful forces of affinity. 
Many poisons destroy life merely by susjmnding the action of some of 
the factors of organic motion ; in the same manner as in fermentation 
and putrefaction, the special exciters of these nrocesses induce chemical 
equilibrium. 

Organico-chemical motion is the most complicated of all molecular 
changes; for besides iSie many new substances formed at one spot and at 
one time from other substances, there also occurs in an equal degree a 
disturbance and a new arrangement of the particles of tho previously 
formed bodies. We may here instance the muscular tissue, in which the 
muscular fibre is formed, and where, after it has continued for some time 
to subserve the higher purposes of life, it undergoes a new metamorphosis 
in the muscle, •simultaneously with the formation of new fibre. Thus we 
have here, at one and the same spot, the beginning or origin of a substance, 
its persistence or adaptation, and its termination or dissolution. Occasion¬ 
ally, one or other of the factors of motion becomes consolidated, without 
passing through the general course of the ordinary phenomena; an aggre¬ 
gation of molecules is here brought to a state of chemical equilibrium, and 
forms a more constant combination ; individual groups are brought into 
rest, and become deposited; in this manner, for instance, fat and horn-cells 
are produced in the animal organism, and gum, resins, and oils in vege¬ 
table bodies. 

If we consider life in the organic substrata from this point of view as 
an incessant movement of molecules and molecular aggregations, as an 
uninterrupted process in which beginning, progress, and termination of 
motions intersect one another at the same time, it.will no longer excite 
our surprise that the chemist has hitherto been unable to ^ace physiolo- 
gico-chemical processes in their various directions, to detect from amid a 
seeming chaos all the substrata which concur in effec^ng such a process,* 
and to determine with exactness their different properties. Nor must 
the chemist flatter himself that he can at^once, in the midst of the per¬ 
petual metamorphosis of matter, arrest the life and motion of the organic 
substrata, and thus examine the position of the chemical molecules at tbe 
moment Of rest; and he would be equally in error were he to assume 
that tho substances he has separated are entirely the same as they were 
when all the molecules in the organized body were in a state of vital 
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motion. It is impossible to arrest at will the machinery of molecular 
motion, to bring the moved parts at once to rest and render them rigid, 
to make them maintain the same unstable equilibrium, or to separate the 
individual parts of this chemico-vital mechanism. As we are not able to 
analyze ferments because it is by the very act of self-metamorphosis that 
they generate fermentation, so also does it defy the efforts of the chemist 
to investigate organized matter itself; for his solvents and reagents affect 
only the products of molecular motion in the living body, but not the 
act of motion itself. If the scalpel of the anatomist, which only reveals 
to us the often-mangled structures of life, has yielded such grand and 
brilliant results regarding material life as to form the basis of physio¬ 
logy, what may we not look forward to from the attainment of a more 
profound insight into the molecular movements ? or need we wholly 
despair of being able, by physical investigations, to discover some mag¬ 
nitudes which will enable us to calculate the highest unknown magnitude ? 

Many persons have found it very difficult to understand how inorganic 
matter derived from the external world, can become subject to organic 
laws within the sphere of the living organism, and undergo the metamor¬ 
phoses appertaining to that sphere without the co-operation of dynamical 
laws belonging exclusively to life. It was thought that the magic circle 
of the vital principle was snfficiently restricted if tlTe mineral substances 
which we meet with in the organism were regarded as beyond the limits 
of vital force. Assimilation and reproduction, like growth, were regarded 
as inexplicable, according to physical laws. But although many indi¬ 
vidual points may defy all attempts at explanation, we cannot doubt that 
these phenomena must be susceptible of a general explanation ; for if we 
limit ourselves to the known phenomena of motion, we shall find that 
there is not any indispensable necessity to assume that this kind of mole¬ 
cular motion requires the control of any such agent as vital force. 

We meet with very many cases in which several bodies seem to induce 
in other bodies an action similar in force to the one they exhibit, although 
there is no appearance of a relation of affinity between the products of 
decomposition and those bodies which are still undocomposed. Organic 
chemistry is rich in cases of this kind, and similar instances are not 
wanting in inorganic chemistry; tjje most frequent and striking of these 
occur in the processes of fermentation; for we here find that a small 
quantity of a substance undergoing a definite metamorphosis, can induce 
a special form of decomposition or metamorphosis in an infinite quantity 
of some other substance. As the slightest contact with any indivi¬ 
dual point of matter in the molecules of iodide of merem^, arsenious 
acid, metallic kon, or fulminate of mercury, and in a hundred other simi¬ 
lar subsiilifceB', gives rise to an endless series of definite motions; so the 
Smallest amount of, a putrefying body is able to impart to the chemical 
molecules a definite motion, which is propagated in an uninterrupted 
sequence from atom to atom, and may thus call into existence new forms 
and new qualities. All these phenomena, which were formerly referred 
to a specific catalytic force, not amenable to any law, and yjhich were 
first'feferred by Liebig to their true physical relations of causality, indi¬ 
cate the point of view from which we ought in a physical light to exa¬ 
mine many of those vital phenomena which at an earlier period were 
ascribed solely to the via vitalia. 
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The primary origin of all vital phenomena is as unfathomable a nijstej’j 
as the first impulse by which suns with their planets and satellites wore 
impelled in their orbits; but if we dmect our attention to the motion 
once imparted to organic molecules, we shall be able to trace the co-ope¬ 
ration of the laws of the impulse or propagation of motion in the devel¬ 
opment, growth, reproduction, and secretion observable in organized 
bodies. From our experience on those points we shall frequently see 
how it is possible that substances which appear in all chemical points to 
be opposed to one another, may present similarities. The germ in the 
egg and in the seed is surrounded by substances whose molecular arrange¬ 
ment may be disturbed by a slight impulse, and made to undergo meta¬ 
morphosis. By a slight transposition of its atoms, or by the elimination 
or absorption of water, the starch of the cotyledons is very readily con¬ 
verted into bodies bearing very little resemblance to itself, but most exten¬ 
sively diffused through the vegetable kingdom, as, for instance, into 
gum, mucilaginous matter, cane and grape sugar, cellulose, &c. The 
white of egg is in like manner capable of undergoing the most various 
alterations without losing the most essential atoms of its constituents; 
albumen, the first and most important of animaFsubstances, is a perfect 
Proteus in its metamorphoses, assuming the most singular forms both in 
animal and vegetaMe bodies; yet we everywhere meet with the same 
groups of atoms, although the molecular arrangement is constantly 
changing in order to invest them with different physical and even chemi¬ 
cal qualities; and thus chemistry has hitherto failed in tracing the mole¬ 
cular motifns of albumen in all its forms. Nature has surrounded the 
germ with variable substances such as these, whosO molecular structure 
has so unstable a centre of gravity that whenever the slightest motion 
occurs in it, it readily extends to the other molecular masses; nature has, 
therefore, surrounded the mysterious source of life with substances which 
readily admit of being drawn into its current. Are wo to believe that 
vital force resides in the germinating seed for the purpose of fabricating 
sugar from starch? or that the impulse of chemico-vital motion is pro¬ 
pagated to the oscillating molecules, because wo can communicate such 
an impulse to starch within a digesting flask as to change the grouping 
of the molecules, and alter the direction of their centre of gravity ? The 
latter view, at any rate, furnishes some explanation of these processes, 
and is supported by numerous analogies, whilst the former is a mere 
ideal mystification of a simple fact obvious to the unaided senses. It 
would appear as if all the starch and all the albumen were drawn into 
the movement of germ-life before the stream of life had acquired suffi¬ 
cient force to increase its own mass by incorporating, other molecular 
parts having a more stable centre of gravity. It is now (jnly that the 
quantity of chemico-vital motion seems sufficiently great to impart'to 
bodies having a more stable equilibrium a motion mdeh is then regulated 
by physical and vital laws. The accession of new matter to the moved 
mass does not diminish the velocity of vital motion; the whole quantity of 
the motion is increased; for the destruction of the chemical masses which 
previously rested upon a solid basis gives occasion to a new impulse and 
to renewed motion; as, for instance, a single atom of oxalic acid is able 
to convert a hundred and more atoms of oxamidc into oxalate of ammo- 
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nia, or as a single vesicle of air can produce fermentation in infinite 
quantities of vegetable juice, or as the avalanche which increases in 
mass as well as in velocity as it rushes down the snow-covered declivity 
of the mountain side. This kind* of vital motion is at least not at vari¬ 
ance with physical laws, whilst it presents analogies with purely mechan¬ 
ical motions. It is these analogies which the investigator of nature must 
endeavor to detect in vital motion, in order to deduce from the known 
factors the still unknown coefficients of this motion. The vital law can¬ 
not be discovered and elucidated until the chemical and physical laws by 
which these motions are regulated have been thoroughly investigated and 
distinctly recognized. 

It appears strange, and scarcely reconcilable with physical laws, that 
the molecular motions in the living organism should so rarely deviate 
from their prescribed course, notwithstanding the innumerable causes 
which are constantly threatening to disturb them. Organic vital motion 
is neither straight nor uniform; all its manifestations exhibit an oscilla¬ 
ting character, appearing invariably to incline first in one and then in 
another direction, although some compensating property seems to pre¬ 
vent excess beyond a certain limit. As the influence of heat is compen¬ 
sated in the animal body by the increased evaporation of the fluids, like 
the action of, the same agent on the compensation peudulum; so also in 
organic motion, notwithstanding its extreme fluctuations, regularity is 
maintained by some one predominant force being spontaneously arrested, 
and by the simultaneous action of diflerent particles in motion, which 
neutralize on the one side what might from the other side give rise to 
a disturbance in the regularity of the organic motion. The existence of 
this compensating capacity in organic motion meets with the fullest con¬ 
firmation in its abnormal or pathological phenomena, which have con¬ 
sequently been regarded as affording the most convincing proofs of the 
reality of a wise and provident vital principle. 

Although the dogma of the vital force cannot be wholly passed by in 
a text-book of physiological chemistry, we should not nave treated it 
with the completeness with which we formerly* considered it, if there 
were not some cause of apprehension that there might occur a reaction 
in reference to this question, and that vital force, even if it did not re¬ 
gain its former position, might yet obtain a recognition injurious to 
scientific inquiry. ‘ The imperfect experiments which have )jeen made 
with a view of deducing certain phenomena in the living di^nism from 
some simple physical law, or bringing them into h,armony wim some ordi¬ 
nary experimental fact, although these phenomena probably depend upon 
a sum of maigr individual forces acting under the most various- modifica¬ 
tions, simply^ffopdicvidence of the superficial and deficient physical and 
chemical attalBtointiS of those who instituted them,^and have probably 
done more to support* the belief in a vital force, than the fact that we 
have as yet no prospect of being able to refer the formation of cells and 
tissues, and the suitable conformation of all the individual parts of the 
animal^organism to definite physical and chemical laws. 

' In the first part of the original edition. 
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OniGm OF ORGANIC MATTER IN THE VEGETABLE 

KINGDOM. 

Before we proceed with our goij^ral review of zoochemical processes, 
we must consider the locality and the relations under which organic mat¬ 
ter is mainly formed. Theoretical chemistry shows us that the compo¬ 
sition and all the properties of those substances which are especially 
named organic, ai'e not only not opposed, but actually afford the most 
brilliant confirmation of all the more general laws which refer to this 
department of chemistry. There seems, therefore, considerable proba¬ 
bility that the formation of organic matter from inorganic substances 
may be due to the action of the more general laws of physics and che¬ 
mistry. If affinity, like gravitation, be an integral property of matter, 
the first indications of the formation of organic matter must necessarily 
furnish the best point from which to investigate the chemical laws which 
control the generation of organic from inorganic substances. The rela¬ 
tions on which such formations depend have not, however, been examined 
with sufficient exactness to admit of our representing the formation of 
organic matter by •simple formulae, based upon direct ojiservations. 
Whilst an opinion prevailed in earlier times that plants, like animals, 
required for their well-being to appropriate to themselves at least some 
definite, but not inconsiderable, amount of organic matter in the form of 
humus, Ingenhouss held the opinion that plants derive their nutriment 
solely from inorganic nature; and this view has been most ably defended 
by Liebig, who has shown that the vegetable kingdom collectively, or 
at any rate the great majority of Vegetable substances, is nourished 
solely by carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, and that, consequently, all 
organic bodies in the vegetable kingdom are generated solely from these 
three inorganic substances. 

Priestley and Sennebier first made the observation that the leaves of 
pfents, when exposed to solar light, absorb carbonic acid and in its place 
exhale oxygen. The admirable experiments of Saussure, and the later 
researches of Grischow, Boussingault, and others, have elucidated many 
points connected with this subject. We now know that it is not only direct 
solar light, but also ordinaiy refracted light, that produces this pheno¬ 
mena, which ;4epetid8 dot upon the heating or the chemical rays of the 
spectrum, but mainly upon its yellow and green rays (Draper), and that, 
moreover, the green parts of the plant alone possess the faculty of ex¬ 
haling oxygen after absorbing carbonic acid. Plants only exhale oxygen 
after the absorption of carbonic aciA which is probably taken up 
through the roots from water or throug|rthe leaves from;the air. Bous¬ 
singault has especially drawn attention to the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the leaves abstract carbqnic acid froih the air. The quantity 
of oxygen that is exhaled corresponds very nearly with the amount of 
carbonic acid which has been absorbed. These experiments were not, 
however, conducted with the exactness necessary to warrant us in draw¬ 
ing definite conclusions; for while the volume of exhaled air was per¬ 
fectly equal to that of the absorbed air, there was always found in the 
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exhaled air a small quantity of nitrogen, the source of which could not 
be clearly ascertained. The experiments appear, at all events, to prove 
that there is always rather less oxygen developed than is contained in 
the carbonic acid, and consequently, that the entire volume of the oxy¬ 
gen is not returned to the air from the carbonic acid. Although a por¬ 
tion of this gas may pass into those organs of plants which absorb oxy¬ 
gen, although they are not green, certain chemical and other grounds 
render it more probable that a large amount of the exhaled oxygen may 
be derived from water, and that the carbonic acid cannot therefore be 
decomposed at once into carbon and oxygen. It would also appear, 
from the experiments of Saussuro and others, that the amount of ex¬ 
haled oxygen does not depend upon the mass so much as upon the ex¬ 
tent of surface of the green parts of plants. 

The undoubted fact that plants reverse this process during the night, 
by developing carbonic acid after they have absorbed oxygen, as is done 
during the day by those parts of a plant which are not green, led 
many physiologists to doubt whether the principal source of the carbon 
in plants was derived from the deoxidation of carbonic acid, which takes 
place in solar light; whilst, moreover, Saussure's experiments seemed to 
prove that at least one-twentieth of the carbon absorbed by the plants 
during this process could not be derived from the carbonic acid. It was 
believed that there must be some truth in the popular notion that the 
humps, that is to say, the decaying remains of vegetable and animal 
matter, serves the living plant as a highly carbonaceous nutrient sub¬ 
stance, at least in respect to this one-twentieth. Although it cannot be 
denied that a certain number of plants, amongst which we may reckon 
many of the parasitical plants, and all plants which are not green, can¬ 
not draw all their carbon from the carbonic acid of the air amd water, 
this no more proves the incorrectness of Liebig’s view than the fact that 
oxygen is exhaled in solar light by certain green infusoria, as JSvglena 
(wliich, moreover, contain a starch-like substance) refutes the view that 
the vital process in animals is constantly combined with an absorption 
of oxygen and an exhalation of carbonic acid. Although many planfs 
may thrive better in a soil rich in humus than in one in which they 
merely obtain the necessary mineral nutriment, this beneficial effect 
may be owing to many other condilions besides the amount of carbon 
contained in the sbil; for as the humus consists of substances undergoing 
decomposition, it must of itself supply an abundant source for the forma¬ 
tion of carbonic acid. 

Liebig refers this nocturnal development of carbonic acid to a purely 
mechanical oauSQ. It is well known that plants absorb indiscriminately 
all substances held, in solution in water, but that they give off, either by 
their roots or through other pilots, all matters which may injure their 
vital activity; and that ajl terrestrial as well as atmospheric water con¬ 
tains larger OP imnaller quantities of harbonic acid, which, according to 
Liebig,* is not assimilated during the night, but is again evaporated in 
an uifchahged condition through the leaves with the water. But whilst 
«' 

• Die Ohemte in irher Anwendunga uf Agrioultur u. Physiologie, 6 Aufl. 1846, S. 3-253 
for English translation, London, 1840, pp. Clicmische Bricfe, 1831, S. 240 ff. u. 

029 ff. [or Letters on Chemistry, 3d edition, 1851, pp. 176 and SOO], 
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Liebig regards the development of carbonic acid as purely mechanical, 
he considers the nocturnal absorption of oxygen to be a purely chemical 
process, and shows that the variations in the quantity of the oxygen that 
is absorbed are entirely dependent on the chemical constituents of the 
leaves. Thus, for instance, leaves which are proportionally rich in sub¬ 
stances poor in oxygen, as for example, resinous ethereal oils, which even 
in their isolated state readily become more highly oxidized when exposed to 
the action of the air, are also found to absorb a relatively larger quantity 
of oxygen in the dark. 

A complete process of acidification during the night, as the effect of 
oxidation, is occasionally met with in the leaves of certain plants, as, 
for instance, the Cacalia fico'ides, Cotyledon calycina., and others, which, 
after being tasteless at noon, have a bitter taste in the evening, but are 
sharply acid in the morning. 

' Pelouzo has shown that tannic acid is converted into gallic and carbo¬ 
nic acids by the absorption of 8 atoms of oxygen (C,sH„Oi 2 -f 8 O—dCOj 
-f2 C 7 H 3 O 5 . HO). We cannot wonder at the fact observed by S.'iussure, 
that the leaves of the oak, which are so rich in tannic acid, should absorb 
14 times their volume of oxygen? during 24 hotirs when in tho dark, 
whilst the tasteless and scentless leaves of the A.gave amcricana can 
scarcely absorb 3-lOths of their volume in the Sitmo time. *Tho leaves 
of tho white poplar, which contain a very resinous or oxidizable oil, 
absorb as much as 21 times their volume, of oxygen in 24 hours. , 

Without entering more fully into the question of the respective results 
of these two reciprocally suspended processes of the vegetable kingdom, 
we would simply observe that, notwithstanding the grounds on which 
Liebig supports his view of the purely chemical nature of the absorption- 
of oxygen, this process and the separation of carbonic acid, appear, 
from numerous phyto-physiological experiments, to stand in a more di¬ 
rect relation to the whole life of the plant; and that, in the vegetable 
kingdom, processes of o^dationalso occuf in addition to tho prepondera¬ 
ting processes of deoxidation in the same manner as we find that, in the 
ahimal organism, where life is so thoroughly characterized by continuous 
oxidation, processes of deoxidation may yet also occur, as, for instance, 
in the formation of fat from sugar and amylaceous substances. This 
is, however, so decidedly a purely jfiiyto-physiological question, that it 
scarcely falls within the scope of our inquiries. Acco/ding to our view, 
Liebig has given the moat striking and ingenious proofs that the vegeta¬ 
ble kingdom derives its largo supply of carbon from the atmosphere 
alone, and that plants alone possess the faculty of generating organic 
matter from inorganic substances. ^ 

When we consider that the atmospheric air contains only 1-lOOOth of 
its volume of carbonic acid, it might at first sight appear as if the at¬ 
mosphere could not supply plants with all thei/ carbon—an opinion 
which was once generally entertained; but certain simply, calculations 
made by Liebig show that, instead of believing the carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere to be insufficient for the growth of plants, we might rather 
wonder how it is that, notwithstanding the vegetable kingdom, the 
quantity of carbonic acid in the atmosphere has not been considerably 
augmented in the coarse of ages. The atmosphere exerts a pressure of 
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2216*16 lbs. on every square foot, and if it were as thick in all parts as 
it is at the surface of the sea, it would extend 24,566 Paris feet in 
height, or, after excluding the aqueous vapor, 22,843 feet, or 1 German 
geographical mile [about 8,100 yards]. If the radius of the earth be 
assumed at 860 such German miles, the volume of the atmosphere (at 
the pressure of an atmosphere of mean temperature) must be equal to 
9,307,600 such cubic miles, in which, in addition to 1,954,578 cubic 
miles of oxygen, there would be about 3,862*7 cubic miles, or about 28 
billions of cwts. of carbonic acid—a quantity which must be more than 
sufficient for the wants of all the vegetables occurring on the land or 
in the water of our planet. 

If, on the other hand, we consider that enormous masses of carbonic 
acid are continually being conveyed to the atmosphere from the earth’s 
surface, we cannot help wondering that it should have experienced no 
sensible increase in the amount of the carbonic acid which it contains; 
at all events, there has been no change in it during the period that has 
elapsed since the destruction of Pompeii, in the year 79, a.d. (as is 
proved by the analyses of air which had been contained in funeral urns 
which had been excafated from that city): whilst, on the other hand, 
geological investigations have rendered it almost certain that at some 
definite peviod, ages since, and long before the higher forms of animal 
life had appeared upon the earth, the atmosphere was far richer in carbo- 
nic,acid than it is now. A rough estimate of these relations yields the 
same numbers which Liebig has deduced from a more complicated calcu¬ 
lation. Thus, for instance, if a man daily consumes 45,000 cubic inches 
of oxygen, which would give 9606*2 cubic feet for the year, 9 billions 
and 605,200 cubic feet of oxygen will be abstracted from the atmosphere 
by a thousand millions of men ; and if, further, it bo assumed that about 
double this amount of oxygen is lost by the respiration of animals, and 
by the processes of decompqjpition and combustion, it follows that all 
the oxygen of the atmosphere would be exhausted in 800,000 years. 
This constancy in the quantities of oxygen and carbonic acid during 
1800 years would therefore be wholly inexplicable, if we did not per¬ 
ceive that the growth of plants furnishes the means of abstracting 
from the atmosphere the carbonic acid which has been conveyed to it, 
whilst the discovery of inexhaustfble deposits of carbonaceous vegeta¬ 
ble debris furnishes one of the most striking explanations of the dimi¬ 
nution of carbonic acid since tbo pre-adamite age. 

When plants are introduced into an atmosphere containing no oxygen, 
and care is taken that the ^ygen which they exhale by daylight is ab¬ 
sorbed ibyit’en.'J&lings or other means, they wither as rapidly as they 
would in am atmosphere devoid of carbonic acid,*or in the dark, where 
they could not decompose the carbonic acid. These and similar experi¬ 
ments certainly indicate that the oxygen stands in a definite relation to 
the whole life of the plant; and.on tWs account, many of the most dis¬ 
tinguished physiological botanists have held the view that oxygen gas is 
a true vital air to plants as well as to animals, with this difference only, 
that'filants possess at the same time the power of generating for them¬ 
selves the oxygen they require (H. Mohl).‘ 

* Hatidworterb. d, Rliysiolosie. Rd. 4, 8. 2S6-260 [or Henfrey’s Translation of 
Mo'.il, On the Vegetable Cell. London, ISri'i, pp. 77-93], 
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Liebig has shown that the humus of the fertile soil is not one of the 
humus acids of chemists, and that it cannot serve directly for the nour¬ 
ishment of plants, but that as it is formed by the decomposition of or¬ 
ganic substances, it is only by means of the products of its decomposi¬ 
tion, and by the carbonic acid which is formed from it, that it can supply 
plants with nourishment; while, on the other hand, the manure pro¬ 
motes the growth and thriving of plants less by the quantity of nitrogen 
and carbon which it contains, than by the large amount of mineral sub¬ 
stances, which are equally important the development of plants as 
water and carbonic acid. 

We very rarely meet with fossil roots, and the plants belonging to an 
earlier world usually appertain to genera which are distinguished by the 
smallness of their roots ; the first plants whose seeds w'ere scattered over 
the surface of the earth found no humtis from which they could extract 
nourishment, but shot luxuriantly forth beneath a dense atmosphere, 
abundantly charged with carbonic acid, which yielded them copious sup¬ 
plies of carbon, although the sun's light, which was variously refracted 
through the denser strata of air did not fall directly upon them. Thus 
we find even now that the luxuriant plants of troilical climates have very 
small roots; consequently such plants can scarcely receive the adequate 
amount of nourishment from this part of the vegetable organism. 

Everywhere on the earth’s surface we find that the increase of the hu¬ 
mus depends upon vegetation. I?lant8 spring forth on the naked rpek, 
which must derive their nourishment solely from the atmosphere, and 
afterwards dying and mouldering away, they serve as a support for other 
plants; if, however, these plants absorbed for their nourishment the car¬ 
bon contained in the mouldering vegetable debris, vegetation would soon 
cease, and the naked rock would be again exposed to view. In the vir¬ 
gin forest the remains of numerous generations of plants are accumu¬ 
lated upon one another; each layer of plants serving in*its turn to in¬ 
crease these vast accumulated strata of humus. A large quantity of 
carbon is generally abstracted year by year from cultivated woods and 
fitlds, yet this does not prevent grasses and trees from springing up un¬ 
changed and attaining their full growth without manure or any adventi¬ 
tious supplies of humus. IIow small a quantity of carbon is added to a 
cultivated farm by the annual amoun't of manure used on the land, and 
yet what immense masses of this substance are extracted each year in 
the form of fruits and straw, which are only again returned to the earth 
in the form of oa»bonic acid by the respiration of animals, and by the 
processes of combustion and decomposition! . „ 

It cannot be denied that small quantities olfhumus-lik^ 8,ubeta^es may 
pass into plants, in as far as the roots indiscriminately ^absorb .the sub¬ 
stances presented to thembut even if the above remarks show that the 
quantity thus taken up must not be regarded as inappreciably small, the 
fact that the humus acids form with bases insoluble salts, which conse¬ 
quently can scarcely enter into vegetable bodies, proves further that very 
little importance can be attached to this circumstance. Moreover, humus 
which is exposed to the natural action of the weather gives ofiF a very 
small quantity of matter soluble either in water or lime-water. 

The composition of most vegetable substances shows that water must 
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undergo decomposition in plants during the production of organic matter ; 
for, although we meet with certain substances in the vegetable kingdom 
in which oxygen and hydrogen occur under the same relations as they 
occur in water, we find many others in which the amount of oxygen falk 
far below that of hydrogen, as, for instance, the resins and fatty oils; 
and there occur some combinations of carburettcd hydrogen ; which are 
entirely free from oxygen, as, for instance, the ethereal oils and caout¬ 
chouc. A decomposition of water may also be more readily explained 
from a chemical point of view, 4;han a reduction of the carbonic acid ; 
Alexander v. Humboldt has even observed a development of hydrogen 
during the vegetation of several fungi. 

We possess very few reliable experiments from which we can ascertain 
the relations under which plants generate organic matter from water and 
carbonic acid during their exposure to the action of the sun’s light. 
According to certain observations of Saussure, a plant of Vinca minor 
generated, under definite conditions, a quantity of organic matter, in 
which there were contained 40*87 {j of carbon. In two plants of Mentha 
aquatica there was organic matter produced which contained 50 g of 
carbon. * 

The origin of the nitrogen in plants is a subject of far more dfficulty ; 
for whilst carbonic acid and water are conveyed to»plants from almost 
every direction and under all conditions, we are unable to detect the 
source from whence«plant8 derive their nitrogen. Both Saussure and 
Boussingault* have shown by the most exact and ingenious experiments, 
that plants are unable to condense free nitrogen from the atmosphere, 
and to elaborate it into organic matter; and they regard it as prob^le 
that nitrogen passes into plants only in the form of soluble nitrogenous 
products of decomposition of organic matter, and more especially in the 
form of ammonia. Here again it is to Liebig that we are indebted for 
the discovery bf the hidden sources of this important element of vege¬ 
table nutrition. Liebig has shown that the origin of the nitrogen must 
be referred to the direct contact of ammoniacal salts with plants, seeing 
that he found considerable' quantities of these stilts in many vegetable 
juices. The juice of the maple, the red beet, the birch, fresh tobacco 
leaves, the tears of vines, and all blossoms and fruits, contained a cer¬ 
tain amount of ammonia, without there being any indication that decom¬ 
position had setr in. Exact calculations show that far more nitrogen is 
abstracted from well-cultivated fields than could have been conveyed to 
them by manure, or any other means. It has been^en from experi¬ 
ments on the solid excrements of animals, that ordinary solid animal 
dung, so far from containing much nitrogen, often contains mere traces 
of it, and ths.t*^such manure is entirely inadequate to yield to plants the 
amount of, nitrogen which is found in them. Whence, then, do forest 
trees deiive thfeir riitrogen, as they can ne'Ster have been manured with 
animal dtmg ? 

Until Liebig demonstrated the fact, it was not kno'wn that a constant 
quantity of ammonia was always present in the atmosphere, and that 
rain And snow contained determinable quantities of salts of ammonia. 
There can be no doubt, however, that nitrogen is supplied to plants as 

* Ann. de ChimT et de Phya. T. 67, p. 6, et T. 69, p. 368. 
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food in the form of salts of ammonia; »but, on the other hand, Liebig’s 
view, that the atmosphere is the sole source from whence plants extract 
their salts of ammonia, has met with considerable opposition. Bous- 
singault and Liebig have endeavored to prove from a calculation of the 
quantities of ammonia present in rain-water, and of the annual amount 
of rain, that the ammonia extracted from the atmosphere by plants is 
quite sufficient to form those nitrogenous compounds which we discover 
in the products, of our annual harvests; and they have also drawn at¬ 
tention to the fact, that there are at present in the humus, in dung—in 
short, in every fruitful soil—substances, which have the power, not only 
of fixing the ammonia of the water, but also of absorbing ammoniacal 
vapor directly from the atmosphere. Bouchardat’s observation, that 
salts of ammonia exert a poisonous action upon plants, even when diluted 
1000 or 1500 times, may perhaps depend upon their unsuitable form, 
and probably upon their insufficient dtigree of dilution ; but it in no way 
refutes the general hypothesis that plants derive their nitrogen from am¬ 
monia ; perhaps Mulder’s* conjecture may also be correct, that the ammo¬ 
nia passes into plants in combination with organic acids, and that in this 
form it e.xerts no deleterious actitgi on these organisms. It would ap¬ 
pear from most of the experiments which have been made in reference 
to the absorption of* ammonia by plants, that the roots sfre designed for 
the assimilation of* salts of ammonia to the same extent at least as the 
green parts serve for the absorpt^n of carbonic acid. * 

In tile putrefaction of nitrogenous substances, there is a development 
of carbonate of ammonia from the beginning to the end of the process ; 
its great volatility causes it speedily to be given off to the atmosphere, 
from whence it is again precipitated with the water in the form of rain 
and snow, and is thus returned to thc’vegetable kingdom. If we assume 
that every pound of rain-water contains only half a grain of ammonia, 
there must be a sufficient quantity of this substance in the atmosphere to 
supply all the plants existing on the earth’s surface with the nitrogen re¬ 
quisite for their growth and perfect development. Ammonia has also 
b«fen found in every kind of water occurring on the surface of the soil, in 
sea-water as well as in running springs, and has been extracted from the 
greatest depths of the earth; as, for instance, with boracic acid from 
Castol Nuovo, Cherchiago, and othei* volcanic districts. 

Animals, when they have ceased growing, restore to* the outer world 
nearly all the nitrogen which they take up with nitrogenous substances, 
and the very exaet determinations of Bonssingault and several other 
inquirers show that the quantity of nitrogen given off from the animal 
organisna^ after the termination of growth equals that whigh is introduced, 
and that the amount of nitrogen present in full-grown animals varies 
only very slightly. Ammoniacal gas is given off directly during respi¬ 
ration; nitrogenous matters are also far more abundant'in the "fluid than 
the solid excrements, and they very readily become decom|io8ed into 
ammoniacal combinations. 

The reason of the beneficial effects of gypsum and of burnt clay as a 
manure has not hitherto beep very clearly explained; but Liebig is cer¬ 
tainly quite correct in referring it to the property possessed by th<'se 

• Vorsacli ciner physiol. Chem. S 715-752 [or Englisif transhuion. pp. 651-tjIM]. 
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substances of fixing ammonia. "The gypsum undergoes decomposition 
with the carbonate of ammonia in the atmosphere, forming sulphate of 
ammonia, which does not evaporate with the same rapidity as the car¬ 
bonate. It has been long known that alumina and oxide of iron possess 
the property of absorbing ammonia. This same property of absorbing 
ammonia is observed in the case of powdered charcoal and decaying 
wood, the former of which condenses 98 volumes, and the latter 72 vo¬ 
lumes of this substance. Mulder includes amongst the substances which 
fix the ammonia in a rich soil, the five acids which he discovered in the 
humus, namely, ulmic, humic, gcic, crenic, and apocronic acids. These 
acids, which are formed during the decay of animal as well as vegetable 
substances, decompose, according to Mulder’s view, the carbonate of 
ammonia which is conveyed to tho soil by rain, and having thus become 
soluble, are transferred, in tho form of ammoniacal salts, to the roots of 
plants, where they are very rapidly decomposed (even in the extreme 
ends of the root-fibrils), and are converted into other bodies. 

Fresenius* found on an average, 0'133 parts of ammonia in a million 
parts (by weight) of air. Now, if we adopt Marchand’s estimate of 
5,203,023,000,000,000,000 kilogrammes as the weight of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and if it contained in all regions equal quantities of ammonia, the 
amoutit of the latter would be 2,640,404 kilogrammes. Horsford* found 
a much larger amount of ammonia than this in the atmospheric air; the 
greatest quantity was observed in July^ when there were 47-03 parts in 
one million parts (by weight) of air ; the smallest quantity noted was in 
December, when there were only 1-2171 parts. It would appear from 
the observations of Horsford, that the quantity of ammonia in the atmo¬ 
sphere is at its maximum in the summer months, when the sources of 
ammonia are most abundant, and when it is not so frequently carried off 
by rain and snow as in winter, and it vrould seem to diminish in an 
almost constant ratio towards the winter. 

Liebig calculates that if 1 lb. of rain-water contains only half a grain 
of ammonia, an area of 2,500 square metres w-ill receive in the course of 
the year with the rain (which amounts to 2,500,000 lbs.) nearly 80 lbs. 
of ammonia, or 65 lbs. of pure nitrogen. This would be far more than 
is contained in the form of glutin and albumen in 2,650 lbs. of wopd, or 
2,800 lbs. of hay, or 200 cwt. of beet-root (this being the respective 
produce of an acie of wood, of meadow, and cultivated land). 

Several nitrogenous substances which we constantly meet with in 
almost all plants, and more especially in their seeds, contain a certain 
amount of sulphury and in addition to these there are the highly sul¬ 
phurous ethereal oils, which may be extracted by distillation with water 
from several species of the Crucifers. As the air, r%jin, and ordinary 
spring-water, contain nothing beyond the hierest traces of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, plants mnst obtain the necessary amount of sulphur from con¬ 
tact with alkaline sulphates, and especially the sulphate of ammonia. 
The sulphuric acid is then probably reduced by the same processes by 
whiah the deoxidation of the carbonic acid is effected. It is therefore 
obvittus that the roots of plants are the organs through which sulphur 
is absorbed. * 

■ Ann. (1. Ch. u. PharmfBd. 64, S. 101-106. 
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Having briefly considered the nature' of"vegetable nutrient matters, 
and traced their various sources in inorganic nature, wo have next to 
direct our attention to the mode in which this inorganic material is ela¬ 
borated into organic matter in plants. We should, however, most as¬ 
suredly arrive at very incorrect conclusions, were we to attempt to explain 
the formation of organic matter in plants without at the same time 
taking into consideration their mineral constituents. When we reflect 
that no plant can exist independently of certain mineral constituents, 
and that these occur only in certain definite quantities, and that 
some bases only, such as soda or potash, lime or magnesia, occur in 
plants,—and when, finally, we observe that these mineral substances are 
accumulated in very different proportions in the various organs of plants, 
and in accordance with the different periods of their development, al¬ 
though they present tolerably uniform relations under similar conditions 
and in identical organs,—wo are necessarily led to the idea that these 
substances exert a definite influence upon the life of the whole plant, and 
upon the origin of its organic constituents from carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia. 

The bases wo have enumerated .are generally f&und in the ash com¬ 
bined with carbonfc acid, although in the living plant they more com¬ 
monly occur in combination with organic acids, as neutral or* acid salts. 
Liebig, in his notide of these substances, has drawn attention to two 
much-disputed points of discussion,: whether one base maybe rcplace(hby 
another in a plant, and whether the sum of the oxygen contained in the 
base is always one and the same for each species of plants. Although 
we must for the present regard these propositions as questions which 
still require a more special solution, it must be admitted that within cer¬ 
tain limits they would appear to derive confirmation from several esta¬ 
blished facts; for although wc find in the older experiments of Saussure, 
as well as in the more recent numerous analyses of vegetable ashes insti¬ 
tuted by Emil WolIT,* by Wiegmann and Polstorf,® and by Staffel,^ many 
facts which seem to be opposed to these general propositions, it must be 
reihembered that even in vegetative life a number of relations present 
themselves to our notice, whose actions on these more general laws can¬ 
not b<^wholly overlooked. It may perhaps be maintained that these hy¬ 
potheses of Liebig’s have not been proved with suflicient precision ; but, 
on the other hand, the few points in which they admit ot dispute are not 
of sufficient importance to warrant us in regarding them as wholly con¬ 
troverted. We have still so imperfbeta knowledge of the relations exist¬ 
ing in the nutritive process of vegetable organisms, that it is much 
less easy to establish a convincing refutation than to .;fdduce a strict 
proof. 

In addition to alkaline carbonates, we likewise find alkaline Sulphates, 
and especially alkaline phosphates, in the ashes of plants. These are 
not uniformly distributed throughout the entire plant, but are chiefly 
accumulated, as E. Wolff’s experiments have shown, in the leaves, and 
still more abundantly in the seeds. As the careful observations made 

> Joutn. f. pr. Ch. Bd. 44, S. 885-488, n. Bd. 62, S. 87-122. 

* Ueber die anorg. Bestandtheilo d. Pflanzen. Braunschweig, 1842. 

• Arohiv. d. Pharm. 2 B. Bd. 64, S. 26-47. * 
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in relation to tbcir occurrence appear to prove that a plant can scarcely 
thrive without these salts,—for although it may bear scanty blossoms, it 
never arrives at fructification,—it can scarcely be doubted that they 
constitute an essential requirement of vegetable life and are true elements 
of nutrition. 

We will here briefly notice some few facts which may serve as illus¬ 
trations of the above remarks. Liebig was principally led to the esta¬ 
blishment of these hypotheses by the following analyses of the ash of fir 
and pine wood, taken from trees which grew in various localities. Saus- 
sure found l*187g of ash in the wood of pine trees groiving on Mont 
Breve, and l*128g in the same kind of wood from Mont La Salle. The 
following is the analysis of 100 parts of the ash of the pine wood of 
Mont Breve: 


Carbonate of potash, . . . 3'60; in tho potash there were 0-416 of oxygen 

“ lime, . . . 40-34; “ lime, “ 7-327 “ 

“ magnesia,. . 6-77; “ magnesia, " 1-204 “ 

Sum of the carbonates, . . 56-71; Sum of the oxygen, . . 9-007 

* 

A hundred parts of the ash of the' pine wood from Mont La Salle 
yielded no magnesia, but gave the following result: ^ 

Carbonate of potash, . . 7-30; in the potash there were 0-85 of oxygen. 

, “ lime, .... 61-19; “ lime “■ 8-10 “ 


Sum of the carbonates, . .66-65; Sum of tho oxygen,. . 8-93 

This relation is still more strongly manifested in two ana,lyses of pine- 
ash made on French (Allevard) apd Norway pine by Berthicr, for here 
the difference between the soluble and insoluble salts in the two ashes is 
much more considerable than commonly occui’s. In the ash of the 
IVench wood, Berthier found: 

Potash and soda, . . . 16-8 ; in which there were 3-67 parts of oxygen. 

“ lime, . . . 29-6; “ 8-36 

“ magnesia, . . 8-3; “. ' 1-26 “ 


Sum of the bases, . . . 49-7; Sum of the oxygen, 13-19 


The same observer found the following results in his examination of 
Norwegian pine: 


Potash, 

Soda, 

Lime, 

Magnesia^ 


14- 1 ; in which there were 2-4 parts oxygen. 

20-7; ; “ 6 3 “ 

15- 6; •« 8-82 “ 

43-6; « 1-69 “ 


Sum of the base;, 62-76 ; Sum of the oxygen, 18-21 

We must abstract from the oxygen of the bases in the first analysis 
0‘53 parts, and from that of the second analysis 0*70 parts, which 
belong to the bases which are .combined -with sulphuric and phosphoric 
acidf; so that there would he 12‘66 parts of oxygen for the first, and 
12«42 for the second determination of oxygen. 

Tho idea that these equal quantities of oxygen indicate that there arc 
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equal quantities of acid to be saturated in the fresh plant, seems so ob¬ 
vious that its correctness might have been d priori suspected. At the 
same time, it was to be expected that this proposition would, under vary¬ 
ing circumstances, be open to numerous exceptions, and that the direct 
results of the ash-analyses would rarely so accurately coincide as in the 
instances we have recorded. It is not, however, solely on account of 
their basic character that these alkalies and earths are necessary for 
certain plants ; for we know, for instance, that in very many plants the 
potash at all events cannot be thoroughly replaced by soda; thus, for 
example, scarcely a trace of soda can be found in the ash of the horse- 
chestnut, even when a tree has grown in a soil in which this alkali abounds 
(E. Wolff, Staffel). Tlie salts of soda are indeed absorbed in such cases, 
like other substances which arc unsuited to the nutriment of the plant, 
but they are then speedily excreted, and principally by the roots. 

Wo find in the ash of many plants, amongst others in that of the 
Cacti, that there is a much larger amount of carbonate of lime, and 
therefore a higher number for the oxygen of the bases, than corresponds 
to the true nutrient process of the plants. The carbonate of lime is 
here in part produced from the cycalate of lime, Which is frequently de¬ 
posited in the cells in a crystalline form, either as dead matter or as an 
excretion. Carbonate of lime is also deposited in a similar manner in 
many plants. 

An exception to this rule, which may, however, be regarded as a ];y'oof 
of the correctness of the main proposition, is furnished by Liebig’s dis¬ 
covery of the frequent occurrence of vegetable bases under relations in 
which the plant coidd not be supplied with any abundant amount of 
mineral constituents. Liebig draws attention to the fact that the quan¬ 
tities of the alkaloids found in cinchona bark, opium, and the potato 
plant, are always large in an inverse ratio to the small amount of mine¬ 
ral bases which they contain. 

However restricted may be the sense in which we interpret many of 
Liebig’s propositions, it is most clearly apparent, from all exact examina- 
tiens of vegetable ashes, as well as from the careful observations of the 
inlluencc of individual salts as manures, that the alkaline carbonates and 
their jdiosphates are of the highest importance in the different processes 
in the life of plants. It would carfy us too faT from the scope of our 
inquiries, were we to enumerate all the facts relating to^this subject, with 
which we have been long acquainted; and we will therefore content our¬ 
selves with referring to some few of the results which have been obtained 
from E. Wolff’s admirable investigation of the mineral constituents of 
the horse-chestnut. The carbonate of lime predominates in the bark and 
in the wood, whilst the fruit and leaves contain far more cafrbonate of 
potash than the bark and wood. Phosphoric acid is most abundant in 
the flower-stalks and kernels, whilst sulphuric acid* and silica predomi¬ 
nate in the leaves. In the horse-cheStnut, very simple ratios exist between 
the quantities of oxygen in the bases combined with carbonic acid in the 
different parts of the plant (the carbonates being calculated for 100). 
The quantity of oxygen in 100 parts of the alkaline carbonate from the 
ash of the bark amounted to 27, that from the wood and leaves to, 24, 
that from the leaf-stalks and brown husks of the ripe fruits to 21, and 
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that from all the other parts of the plant which‘Were examined to 18, 
which corresponds with the simple arithmetical progression of 9 : 8 : 7 : 6. 
Wolff found that the ratio between the soluble and the insoluble consti¬ 
tuents was very simple in all parts; thus, for instance, it was as 4 ; 6 in 
the fluid circulating between the wood and the bark, and the same in the 
leaves, while on the other hand it was as 3 : 7 in the newly-formed wood, 
and as 6 : 4 in the leaf-stalks, while in the flower-stalks it was as 2 : 9, 
and in the interior of the kernels of the ripe fruit 2:7. Of all the 
mineral substances, sulphate of potash predominated in the leaves, and 
this was more especially the case in the spring, at the season of blossom¬ 
ing, whilst at the same period the juice of the bark and wood contained 
no trace of sulphuric acid. The ash of the leaves was very rich in in¬ 
soluble phosphates, whilst that of the blossoms and fruit contained a 
larger amount of the soluble phosphates. 

It is quite unnecessary to enter more fully into the question of the 
influence exerted by^tho alkaline and earthy carbonates, sulphates, and 
phosphates, upon the growth of plants as manure, for this is a point 
which has been sufiiciently proved by innumerable experiments, con¬ 
ducted both on a large and a small scale. 

Now ihat we have acquainted ourselves with the different substances 
which contribute toward the nutrition of plants, and have discovered that 
they consist of a few very simple combinations, derived from inorganic 
nature, the question almost irresistibly forces itself upon our notice, how 
the vegetable organism is able, frojn these few substances, to generate 
such an endless diversity of organic bodies ? But this, unfortunately, 
is a subject which admits of little more than mere conjecture. In con¬ 
formity with the principlps which we have adopted in this work of avoid¬ 
ing all diffuse discussion of subjective view's, and carefully abstaining from 
useless hypotheses, we can only permit ourselves to examine some few 
of those conjectures, regarding the formation of organic matter in the 
vegetable kingdom, which admit of being referred to definite experi¬ 
mental facts. The number of such facts, however, is «very small, 
notwithstanding the many laoorious researches which have been mstde 
in relation to this subject by some of our most distinguished inquirers. 
Our general remarks on the study of the vital processes hold good 
in a higher degree fdr the processes connected with the formation 
of matter in the'^egetable kingdom ; for although we possess some few 
good isolated observations, we are entirely deficient in quantitative deter¬ 
minations, without which we can make no certain progress in knowledge 
of the organic, world. We are even ignorant of the relation existing 
between the carbonic acid which enters into the green parts of plants in 
solar light and iho oxygen which is simultaneously given off. Yet how 
can we'>attem.pt to establish an hypothesis in reference to this process, 
before we have in sdme measure determined the numerical relations of 
the concurring substances? Very'few numerical results have been 
obt^od in phyto-chemistry, excepting some scanty determination of 
Sauissure, from which it would seem probable that about 2 parts of 
orgahio matter are formed in sunlight for every 1 part of absorbed car¬ 
bon. Were we even able, chemically, to trace the qualitative and quan¬ 
titative relations of the different substances in the order in which they 
originate in the plant, we should find that our very imperfect knowledge 
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of the molecular forces, which play so important a part in organic pro¬ 
cesses, would prove very unfavoi*able to the comprehension of the che¬ 
mical history of the gradual development of organic matter from such 
simple substances as carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. Whilst, on the 
one hand, the great simplicity observable in the more delicate structure 
of plants, and the constant occurrences of certain substances such as 
organic acids, the so-called carWb-hydrates, and albuminous matters in 
all piantef, without exception, seem to afford an explanation of certain 
phenomena; the endless variety of those secondary products, which are 
peculiar to almost every plant, throws such obstacles in the way of our 
inquiries that we can scarcely hope to give even a hypothetical represen¬ 
tation of the formation of organic matter within the plant. 

The entire vegetable organism is scarcely anything more than a sys¬ 
tem of cells, within which various substances are undergoing metamor¬ 
phoses, and organic matter is passing through the earliest stages of its 
formation. The ammonia which penetrates into the roots, combined with 
sulphuric or carbonic acid, according to Liebig, or with humic acid, 
according to Mulder, must have passed through the cells of the fibrils of 
the roots. The decomposition of •carbonic acid cjfti only take place within 
the green cells of the plant, for the most torn leaf may continue to exer¬ 
cise the function of' absorbing carbonic acid and giving oflF exygen ; but 
when once its cells are crushed or otherwise destroyed, this vital pro¬ 
cess ceases. Hence we are led to conclude, that in the cell-meiftbitane, 
or, in other words, in the morphological relations of the cell, there is as 
important an agent for this process of metamorphosis as in the chemical 
character of the cell-contents. We have already freciuently remarked 
that our present knowledge of endosmosis and diffusion is not sufficient 
to lead us to the correct interpretation of vital processes. Discoveries 
such as Graham’s, that the chemical union of certain substances may be 
brokenhy simple diffusion, lead us to anticipate that many obscure points 
connected with these vital processes may be elucidated, and that we may 
at length be enabled to determine with,jSome degree of accuracy, the 
results which would be produced by bringing heterogeneous matters in 
contact with a cell of certain dimensions, definite thickness of the cell- 
membrane, known contents, &c. At present we are only able to con¬ 
jecture in the most general manner ‘the mode in w'hich certain physical 
and chemical processes are effected by the agency df cells. We are 
especially indebted to Mulder* for pointing out the various modes in 
which cell-formations may possibly contribute towards the vital economy 
of th| plant. 

We next pass to the consideration of the formation of those non-nitro- 
genous substances, which are common to all plants, and are especially- 
characterized by containing, in addition to carbon, hydrogen anil oxygen 
in the same proportion as they exist in water, and which have, therefore, 
received the irrational designation of carbo-hydrates. The first origin 
of these substances, which wo meet with in their more advanced stages 
of development as dextrin, sugar, starch, and ceHulose, has, with appa¬ 
rent correctness, been referred to the decomposition of carbonic acid 
under the influence of light. The opinion can scarcely be maintained in 

• Vers, einer physiol. Chem. S. 781-791 [or English translation, pp. 71C-725]. 
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these (lays that the carbonic acid in the green cells of the plant is instan¬ 
taneously decomposed, and that the separated carbon combines with 
undecomposed water to form dextrin, or sugar. Unless we have recourse 
to the direct intervention of a vital principle, or to some metabolic force 
of the cell, we must admit it to be highly improbable that the bonds 
which hold the oxygen and carbon in close combination should bo sud¬ 
denly rent asunder. As we are still*very ignorant of the proportion 
existing between the absorbed carbonic acid and the exhaled oxygen, wc 
can only regard the view as tenable in very general terms, that a decom¬ 
position of water is associated with a partial deoxidation of the carbonic 
acid. Liebig has indicated the special grounds which support the view, 
that the decomposition of water exerts an influence on the separation of 
oxygen during the action of solar light upon the leaves. Liebig’s opinion 
that these organic acids which we meet with in various quantities in all 
plants, as oxalic, tartaric, citric, and malic acids, may be originally 
formed by the simultaneous decomposition of water and carbonic acid, 
gains a certain amount of probability from the confirmation or explana¬ 
tion which it furnishes in relation to several other facts. This hypothe¬ 
sis derives special support from the faej;, that the alkalies occur in accu¬ 
rately limited quantities in plants, and especially in their green parts ; 
for if only a definite quantity of certain bases is necessary to the life of 
the plant, we may readily understand that they will in the first place be 
employed for the saturation of the acids, and that when the acid by sub¬ 
sequent forces has been convertec^ into dextrin, sugar, or other indif¬ 
ferent matters, the same amount of bases may again serve for the satu¬ 
ration of nowly-forined acid ; and it may even be assumed that the alkali 
itself contributes towards the metamorphosis of the acid into these indif¬ 
ferent substances. We should fin'd no lack of attem))ted explanations 
draw'll from analogies of better known chemical processes, were we to 
advance further into the domain of pure hypothesis; but it must be borne 
in mind, in endeavoring to support such conjectures, that this process of 
deoxidation extends its activity beyond the final generation of dextrin 
and similar neutral carbo-hy(Jfates. 

In addition to these substances, we find many which arc widely distri¬ 
buted in the vegetable kingdom, and contain far less oxygen than the 
carbo-hydrates; as, for instance, thc oleaginous fats, wax, and resins, and 
several which are entirely without oxygen, that is to say, a large number 
of ethereal oils, caoutchouc, &c. When, moreover, we perceive that 
oxygen is given OS’, whilst carbonic acid is taken up, it would seem as if 
the developed oxygen w'ere the combined result of the (quantities of the 
gas yielded by several very difierent substances. Several phyto-p\iysio- 
logical facts seenl to indicate that the vegetable fats and wax are espe¬ 
cially generated from the carbo-hydrate known as starch, whilst daily 
experience proves tltat those etherditl oils, which are either deficient in 
oxygen or entirely without that sub^ance, can only be produced under 
the prolonged action, of solar, light! *Jt is, therefore, not only not im¬ 
possible, but oven in some degree'’|>tbbftble, that a number of different 
processes of deoxidation which e:[^nd to substances which have pre¬ 
viously been more or less freed from oxygen, are simultaneously called 
into activity under the influence of solar light. Do differently consti- 
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tuted cells co-operate in these various reductions ? Is it only one, or 
are there several matters whioh, under the influence of light, effect the 
elimination of oxygen from highly oxygenous substances ? These, and 
numerous other questions of a similar nature, force themselves upon our 
notice, but, unfortunately, in the present state of oiCr knowledge, they 
do not admit of satisfactory replies. 

In considering the processes of deoxidation, which are connected with 
the life and growth of plants, we should bear in mind that some in¬ 
stances m.ay occur in which the deoxidation is accompanied by a develop¬ 
ment of carbonic acid instead of a separation of oxygen. Liebig long 
since noticed during the prosecution of his experiments on fermentation, 
putrefaction, and decomposition, that oxygen was taken up by the 
organic substances during some of these processes of decomposition, and 
that then several atomic grOups of carbonic acid were liberated from 
this combination. It depends entirely upon the relations existing 
between the oxygen that is absorbed and the carbonic acid which is 
developed, whether the remaining substance is richer or poorer in 
oxygen than the original body. If the volume of oxygen which 
is added be less than that of, the carbonic stcid which is evolved, 
the remaining organic body will be less oxidized, and will* therefore ap¬ 
pear as if it were deoxidized, cxhilnting a decided process reduction, 
notwithstanding the absorption of oxygen. Liebig made observations 
of this nature on the formation of carbo-hydrates from organic-acids ; 
if, for instance, 6 equivalents of oxygen, bo added to G equivalents of 
tartaric acid, and if 12 equivalents of carbonic acid are developed there¬ 
from, we obtain grape sugar, which is relatively much poorer in oxygen 
(6 C 4 H 2 O 5 +G O—12 C 02 =C, 2 H, 20 | 2 ). IStareh might be similarly formed 
from tannic acid (Cn(II,.0,o+8 O f 4 flO —6 C 02 -" If more 

complete observations and experiments should enable us to prove that 
this kind of deoxidizing process has a more general application in the 
vital economy of plants, many points might be explained which still 
present considerable obscurity; we might thus comprehend why, not- 
w*ithstanding the reversed interchange of ^ases which-takes place during 
the night, organic motion pursues its undisturbed course after the resto¬ 
ration of the less oxidized matters; that is to say, why the evolution of 
oxygen during the day is not exactly balanced by the nocturnal absorp¬ 
tion of that gas. We need then no longer wonder that plant may drag 
on a miserable existence in an inclosed space, since it generates for itself 
through the day the oxygen necessary for it during the night, and, con¬ 
versely, exhales the carbonic acid during the night, which is again to 
serve for its nutrition through the day. This circulation of the oxygen 
is only apparent, for the oxygen which has been separafed from its com¬ 
bination with^carbon during the day, serves in the night to extract a 
larger amount of oxygen, togeth^ with some of the carbon of the 
organized matter. Thus we see by Erdmann’s admirable' experiments 
on Tradescantia discolor, that a plant may continue for years to vege¬ 
tate in an unhealthy condition, althpti^h without entirely dying, when 
placed in a hermetically closed vosset The death of some few leaves or 
stalks serves in these cases merely to prolong the life of the plant, and 
to promote the formation of new buds. The air within the inclosed 
space where such plants had for a long time vegetated, would at length 
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become very rich in oxygen, if the above-mentioned parts, which die off, 
did not contribute by their decomposition to supply the new buds with 
carbon in the form of carbonic acid. If the nocturnal interchange of 
gases in plants depends upon the process to which we have here referred, 
the necessity of oxygen for the life of the plant wouM be obvious, and 
we should have a simple explanation of those experiments in which plants 
are found to vegetate in a non-oxygenous air only so long as the oxygen 
which is exhaled by day is suffered to remain in the atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding the plant, and is not removed by the agency of chemical 
means. 

It still remains for us to notice an hypothesis advanced by Mulder in 
explanation of the process of deoxidation in plants, as it leads us to 
the consideration of a point to which *we have scarcely made a distant 
allusion in the above-mentioned hypotheses. As the property of absorb¬ 
ing carbonic acid and of exhaling oxygen is limited to the green parts of 
a plant, the idea naturally presents itself that the chlorophyll on which 
this color depends plays a very important part in this process of reduc¬ 
tion ; although we are unable to decide, from the facts before us, whether 
the chlorophyll acts ih the manner of» a ferment or w'hether this inter¬ 
change of gases is dependent upon the formation of the chlorophyll 
from bodieo richer in oxygen. Mulder has advanced the following 
hypothesis, which presents considerable plausibility. According 
to bis view, new chlorophyll is always being formed under the influ¬ 
ence of light, whilst the more-richly oxygenous starch is simultaneously 
converted into wax, which is poorer in oxygen, wax being, as is well 
known, constantly present, together with the chlorophyll. On the other 
hand, microscopical observations of the development of cells and their 
contents render it very probable that granules of starch are gradually 
converted into globules of choropbyll, which are rich in wax. Mulder 
sftpposes that the oxygen which is developed during the formation of 
wax from starch goes partly to the colorless chlorophyll, to convert it 
into the green variety, and t^at ja partly given off, in a free state, to 
the surrounding atmosphere. Draper is more disposed to regard chloro¬ 
phyll as a ferment, and he urges, as a proof of the decomposition of the 
(nitrogenous) chlorophyll, the above-mentioned fact that plants always 
develop some nitrogen in addition to the oxygon which they give off in 
solar light. 

The nitrogenous compounds generally, and more especially those 
which are included under the term protein-bodies, play no less important 
a part in the life of plants than in that of animals; and there is no 
living cell in tl?e plant which does not contain albuminous substances, 
either in the primordial utricle, or in some other form. Wherever the 
vital activity of the plant is most powerfully developed, the cells are found 
to be most richly endowed.-i^ith these substances; as, for instance, in 
the fibrils of the roots, ag well as in the flower and leaf-buds, in the 
pollen granules, in the embryonic Sac, and more especially in the seeds. 
Aliliough these local relations sufliciently indicate the importance'of 
the^ sub8tan(y:s, they do not afford the slightest explanation of their 
mode of origin. Mulder does, indeed, conjecture, from the more abtm- 
dant occurrence of these substances in the cells at the apices of* the roots, 
that they are formed here from the ammoniacal compounds of the 
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humus acids (as they are conversely decomposed into these acids and 
ammonia by the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid); but even if 
it be granted that the ammoniaoal salts reach the plant only or princi¬ 
pally through the roots, and if, further, it be shown that many of these 
absorbed substances undergo chemical metamorphoses in the fibrils of 
the roots, the frequent occurrence of ammoniacal salts in the rising sap 
of the plant seems rather to prove that tlieir metamorphosis must bo 
effected at some other point. It is not improbable that the protein- 
bodies are principally formed wherever the process of reduction is most 
practicable, as, for instance, in the leaves. On the one hand, wo know 
that all protein-bodies, and especially those obtained from the vegetable 
kingdom, contain a considerable quantity of sulphur; and, on the other 
hand, we learn from E. Wolff’s*' carefully conducted ash-analyses of the 
different component parts of plants, that the sulphates, as already ob¬ 
served, are accumulated in early spring in the buds and leaves, whilst 
they disappeared from all other parts of the plant; and that the quantity 
in which they occur in these parts is too largo to admit of the supposi¬ 
tion that they are derived from the protein-substances already present in 
tbe leaves ; we are, therefore, naturally led to th5 idea that the sulpdiatcs 
must be already accumulated in the loaves at a very early period, and 
that they undergo Dnly a gradual reduction in order to be applied to the 
formation of albuminous substances in proportion to the quantity of 
ammonia with which the plant is supplied. We can hardly refes the 
deoxidation of the sulphates to any part of the plant except the leaves, 
and, on this account, we may assume that these organs afford the final 
stimulus required for the complete development of these salts. If 
it would not be carrying us too far into the region of conjecture, wo 
might hazard the remark that as the alkaline carbonates contribute to 
the formation of non-nitrogenous bodies, the sulphates and phos¬ 
phates may also take ah important share in the formation of protein- 
bodies, such a conjecture deriving plausibility from the simultaneous 
occurrence of phosphates in all those vcg|table organs which are rich in 
jffotein-bodies, and from the generally recognized Ihnportanco of the 
phosphates in reference to the life of the plant. 

Although there may be innumerable possible modes by which ammonia 
may be converted by the co-operation of other organic matters into albu¬ 
men and vegetable gluten, we have not even the fainte'st support to offer 
in favor of any one or other of these hypotheses. The disappearanco 
of ammonia, as such, from a compound, and its complete resolution into 
a new non-saline body, are familiar to the chemist, who—^besides the 
metamorphosis of formate of ammoij^a into prussic aci(J and of cyanate 
of ammonia into urea—besides the formation of pigments ftom ammonia 
and orcine, pElorrhizine, hsematoxyline, or erythrine^—and besides the for¬ 
mation of alkaloids, according to Wurtz or'Eto^***^****—would call to mind 
innumerable instances in which the ammonia more or less lost its origi¬ 
nal character and assisted in formingnewantf^very complex bodies, water 
being at the same time produced. But notwithstanding this pliability 
of ammonia, which enables it to incorporate itself with nil forms of or¬ 
ganic groups, we are whoMy deficient in the facts necessary to afford spe- 

' Journ. f. pr. Chem. Bd. 61, S. 1-82. 
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cial proof of the formation of a nitrogenous substance in the living vege¬ 
table organism. 

When we have seen Dumas’s beautiful idea, that organic nature gene¬ 
rates its own elements, confirmed by the most recent investigations in 
the domain of theoretical chemistry, and now that we. may look forward 
to the attainment of a more profound knowledge of the arrangement of 
organic atoms and of the infernal connection of the endless number of 
organic bodies, through the brilliant discoveries of Kolbe, Hofimann, 
Wurtz, Laurent, and others, and when, finally, the ingenious experi¬ 
ments of Liebig on fermentation and decomposition, on putrefaction, dry 
distillation, and other processes of decomposition, have enabled us to 
gain a deeper insight into the forms of the gradual regression of organic 
matter,—we may fairly hope that the time is not far distant when we 
may be enabled to trace the order of arrangement in which organic mat¬ 
ter becomes fully developed. Then, too, we might hope to acquire a 
more intimate accjuaintance with the requirements and circumstances 
under which the simpler molecules arc accumulated and arranged into 
more complex atoms, until we might perhaps be enabled to form to our¬ 
selves as correct an ideal representatiop of the mode of origin of organic 
matter as we possess in reference to geological processes. But although 
the chemist fnay with pride refer to the great conc^uesta he has achieved in 
science during the last ten years, much yet remains to be done beyond 
whaj qualitative chemical experiments or even the most perfect theory 
of organic chemistry can supply ; for notwithstanding the brilliant re¬ 
sults attained in the science of phytotomy and phyto-physiology, we are 
still entirely deficient in exact experiments on the individual processes of 
vegetative life, we require a more perfect method of quantitative chemi¬ 
cal analysis than we now possess, 'and we need scarcely make further 
allusion to our ignorance of the conditions and circumstances under 
which other molecular forces besides chemical affinity influence the mo- 
tamoi-phosis and formation of matter in the vegetable kingdom. Yet 
notwithstanding the distance at which the aim of our inquiries presents 
itself to our notice^j we are convinced that the time will soon arrive whfen 
that vital force, to which many have ascribed, together with chemical 
phenomena, an active participation in vegetable life, will be thoroughly 
elimiimtcd, and when it will be finally laid aside, never again to become 
the suoject of scientific consideration. 


GENERAL REVIRW OF THE, MOLECULAR MOTIONS IN 
THE ANIMAL ORGANISM. 

We have already (in the first volume) considered the material substrata 
of animal life, in as far as they ban be separated by chemical means 
from the diversified group of substances which combine to form animal 
bodies, and can be tested and accurately determined by chemical re¬ 
agents. We also endeavored in the same portion of our work to estimate 
the value of each separate substance for animal life generally, as well as 
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for the special purposes of life, after having considered its origin and 
ultimate disposition in the living organism, and indicated the position 
which it is entitled by its physiological importance to occupy amid this 
great number of chemical agents. It therefore only remains for us to 
notice in more general and more comprehensive terms the reciprocal 
actions of these individual parts during the ■j^tal activity of the organism, 
and their arrangement into a system of m^ses, constantly acting upon 
one another and inducing definite results. 

In the first volume we turned our attention to the animal juices, 
which from their mobile and fluid nature have been regarded by many 
as the essence and seat of all vital activity. In endeavoring to trace 
the intimate relations existing between these mutually allied substances 
from a chemical as well as a physical point of view, we wore necessarily 
led to the consideration of the continuous metamorphosis which they had 
undergone during life, and of the causal connection of those phenomena 
which seemed to correspond with definite purposes in the living organism. 
It only remains, therefore, for us to take a collective and general view 
of the mutual relations in which the different juices stand to one another, 
the interchange of their constitu*nts, and the dependence of the changes 
of any one upon another, or upon all the others, and thus to arrive at a 
general conclusion "regarding those jtrocesses known as the metamor¬ 
phosis of animal matter. 

Finally, in this, the second volume, we have treated of the mechasical 
and chemical relations of the masses, which are consolidated into cells, 
fibres, and’membranes, as far as this is possible in .the present very im¬ 
perfect state of our knowledge; and in these structures we have recog¬ 
nized not merely the hollow skelcton^or framework between the parts of 
which the separate currents of these fluid masses move and circulate in 
uninterrupted motion in order to satisfy the different requirements of 
life, but we have also discovered in them the apparatus by which the 
most intense and peculiar actions of the animal organism are manifested. 

Many might be led at first sight to suppose that wq had accumulated 
a'suflScient mass of materials from all directions to enable us to gain 
a deeper insight into the vital phenomena of animal life, or at all events 
to delineate in few but characteristic outlines the chemistry of the 
animal organism; but the more deeply wc penetrate into the obapurity 
of the metamorphosis of animal matter, and the more carefully we 
investigate the materials in our hands, the more plainly do we perceive 
the deficiencies with which wc have to contend. We have already 
frequently taken occasion to notice how little aid we had derived 
from previous scientific investigations in establishing, general conclu¬ 
sions regarding any special gronp pf animal molqeular motions. It is 
therefore wholly unnecessary to enlarge ^upon theqe deficiencies, which 
we have already noticed in detail in the Methodological introduction to 
the first volume (see vol. i. p. 22). We shall certainly not exceed the 
bounds of truth, if we maintain that We are still entirely deficient in 
the very first principles necessary for a scientific treatment of the theory 
of the metamorphosis of matter in the animal organism. It is merely to 
clear ourselves from the imputation of exaggeration or the love of para¬ 
dox in establishing this proposition, that we again refer to those points 
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which we noticed under the head of Exudations (p. 273), and again in 
treating of the molecular forces which are active in the animal body (pp. 
303-307), where the lamentable condition of our positive knowledge is 
too plainly showed. Qualitative analysis fails us when we attempt to 
investigate the different stages of transition and metamorphosis of the 
most essential substrata of the tissues in a state of change, whilst the 
extractive matters, in the absence of any rational explanation, have re¬ 
ceived the most various interpretations, in accordance with the imagina¬ 
tive ideas formed in reference to them by different observers. We have 
more than once admitted our fear that there is no speedy prospect of 
any great advance in qualitative chemical analysis, notwithstanding the 
light which various departments of this branch of science have derived 
from the genius of Liebig ; and we have, on the contrary, expressed our 
conviction that it required numerous and more carefully conducted esti¬ 
mates of tho quantitative relations of the constituents of the diflFerent 
animal juices, before the mechanical metamorphosis of matter could be 
placed on a sufficiently secure foundation to admit oL our studying its 
chemical nature. We observed, in conclusion, that even the most exact 
measurements of tho mhsses and velocities of the molecular movements 
of matter, in which vital activity is manifested, did not enable us to 
attain to a truly scientific theory of the metamorphosss of matter as long 
as we were constantly surprised by now and unexpected observations on 
the uctioh of the molecular forces. Even if we had mastered all the 
elements of this inductive inquiry, and could trace the mechanical and 
chemical features of the metamorphosis of matter, we should still be 
unable to comprehend the internal conhection of tho individual links of 
this great chain of phenomena—we should be unable to master the causal 
dependence existing between the different factors of vital motions—in 
short, we should be unable to give a scientific explanation of the mecha- 
nico-chemical processes in the living organism, until we had acquainted 
ourselves with the yet unknown laws of molecular forces. 

Before we attempt to take a general review of tho molecular move¬ 
ments in the animal organism, we think it will be expedient to add t’o 
the above remarks upon the formation of organic matter in the vege¬ 
table kingdom, a comparison between the action of these forces in the 
two gupat divisions of living bodies—^tho vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
A comparison of‘ this kind has frequently been attempted and carried 
out with more or less success, and pains have been taken to trace through 
their minutest modifications the differences presented by the specific me¬ 
thods of combination occurring in the two kingdoms, and the peculiar 
results of the individual forces manifested in these different spheres; but 
an exaggerated zeal for sharply-defined distinctions of objects has fre¬ 
quently led to assertions which have rather tended to retard than advance 
the course of investigation. It almost seems like a satire upon Liebig’s 
thoughtful researches, when we find the distinctions between the twO’ 
king,doms of nature laid down in such a manner as the following:—“The 
plant generedss neutral non-nitrogenous bodies, such as fats, sugar, 
starch, ajsd gum; deco'Mposes carbonic acid, water, and salts of-ammo¬ 
nia ; developes oxygen ; absorbs heat and electricity; is an apparatus of 
reduction, and is immovable. The animal consumes neutral-nitrogenous 
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bodies, such as fats, starch, sugar, and gum; generates carbonic acid, 
water, and salts of ammonia ; absorbs oxygen ; developes heat and elec¬ 
tricity; is an apparatus of oxidation^ and is movable.” But nature will 
not be restricted within such narrow bounds, and in the teeming richness of 
her forms and phenomena, she speedily burst the bonds with which the 
human intellect capriciously attempts to restrain her. 

Many of these distinctions are applicablS when considered on|y in 
their most general bearings. The idea of a perpetual circulation in 
nature is most forcibly expressed in these two series. It is undoubtedly 
true that the organic matter which is generated in the vegetable king¬ 
dom is for the most part again destroyed in animals, but the idea that 
animals consume only protein-bodies, fats, ^lnd carbo-hydrates, and can¬ 
not also in part generate them, is an assumption which pa^ly is false, 
and partly does not admit of proof. No one can any longer doubt that 
the animal body possesses the power of forming fit from other*matters, 
such as protein-bodies or carbo-hydrates (see vol. i, p. 229). It yet re¬ 
mains an open qjjestion whether protein-substances may not also bo 
generated in the animal organism under certain conditions, although 
it is most probable that such jsubstances canhot be generated in 
the animal body (vol. i. p. 309). If we except the lower animals, we 
certainly are compelled to deny that the animal organism possesses the 
property of forming starch and cellulose ; but sugar and dextrin are 
constantly generated within the bodies of the herbivora during digestion 
by the action of the saliva and pancreatic juice on the other carbo¬ 
hydrates (see vol. i. pp. 430-505); and even in. the bodies of the 
carnivora the liver has been recognized as a seat of the formation of 
sugar, which most probably is solely produced from the metamorphosis 
of nitrogenous substances (vol. i. p. 483), as I have recently proved by 
careful observations,* We must remember too what a number of sub¬ 
stances are formed in the animal body which never occur in the vegetable 
kingdom. It has indeed been stated that these substances are only the 
products of a process of oxidation ; but. what an essential difference there 
is ^i)etween xanthine or uric acid, and their homologues, theine and theo¬ 
bromine ! and who could determine, on seeing taurine or cystine, whether 
it were derived from the vegetable or the animal kingdom, if he were 
ignorant of the origin of these substahees ? Those complex subst^ces, 
the biliary acids, have no analogues in the vegetable khigdom, nor can 
we deny to the animal organism generally the property of generating 
new organic matters within itself; but in this respect the animal organ¬ 
ism is very much in the same condition as the chemist in his laboratory; 
both require, for the most part at least, ready-foamed jrganic matter, 
fi'om which to generate new substau/ses foreign to, but analogous with 
the products of the vegetable kingdom. As many of the excreted mat¬ 
ters of the animal body contain somewhat complei atoms of organic 
matter, the proposition that animals give off to the external world car¬ 
bonic acid, water, and ammonia, is .only half true; for although we re¬ 
gard the urine collectively as an ammoniacal salt, and even take the same 
view regarding the taurine of the solid, excremerds—and although, fur¬ 
ther, we comprise under the same head, and as of equal value with the 
carbonic acid and water, the formic, butyric, acetic, and caproic acids of 
’ Ber. d. k. sacks. Qes d. Wiss. *« Leipzig, 1851, S. 130-164. 
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the sweat—it yet cannot be denied that men and animals daily give off 
directly to the external world no inconsiderable amount of protein-bodies; 
since the solid excrements are never free from mucus, and since the des¬ 
quamation of the epithelium and the abrasion of other horny tissues occa¬ 
sion a loss in these complex bodies, the amount of which may even be 
ascertained by moderately careful investigations. 

It js also perfectly true that the vegetable cell, which is capable of 
overpowering the strongest chemical combinations, eliminates oxygen 
from the atmospheric ingredients, carbonic acid and water, and is able 
to fix the indifferent* substance, nitrogen, whilst the animal germ can only 
be developed by the co-operation of atmospheric oxygen. It cannot be 
denied that the separation of oxygen iji the vegetable organism consti¬ 
tutes one of <1^)6 principal momenta of chemico-vital activity, and that a 
progressive motion is induced in the chemical molecules by the action of 
the vegetable cell, the object of which is to separate the oxygen as far 
as possible, and to reftoro the most complicated radicals (the most per¬ 
fect organic matter), whilst the animal organism borrows this matter 
from the plant for the purpose of finding a main support for the most 
important animal functions in the regressive motion which the oxygen 
generates in the oxidizable matters. Hence it is true that oxygen is 
the excitor«of animal life ; through its agency the primary mucus of the 
plasma becomes converted into a cell, the cell is de'veloped into fibre, 
and. animal matter into the animal. 

Yet however much truth may attach itself to such abstract asser¬ 
tions, wc always find in association with the truth the germs of many 
errors. In treating of the formation^bf organic matter in the vegetable 
kingdom (p. 317), wc noticed the concurrence of several processes of 
oxidation with the deoxidation gbihg on in the plant; in like manner 
we also find in the animal organism, in addition to the oxidation in the 
blood of the capillaries, numerous processes of reduction, scarcely less 
intense than those which we meet with in plants; thus, for instance, in 
the primse vi® we have seen that substances, such as sulphates, which 
reejuire the most powerful agents for their reduction, were completSly 
deprived of their oxygen (sec vol. i. p. 39!)) ; that the oxides of iron and 
mercury, and similar substances, were deoxidized in the intestine ; whilst 
wc elsewhere drew attention to the* fact that the fats and lipoids, which 
are first formed In the animal body, can only be produced by a process 
of deoxidation. Even if we assume that oleic and margaric acids are 
formed from starch or sugar by such a process of cleavage as that by 
which alcohol is generated frCm sugar (so that reduction is only an ap¬ 
parent one, sin^jB the body is simply decomposed into one richer inV>xy- 
gen, namely, carbonic acid, and into one poorer in oxygen, as alcohol, 
fusel oil, margarin, or olein); yet stearic acid, which is very rarely taken 
up by animals in vegetable food (hitherto it has only been found in 
cacao-butter), must be formed by a direct process of deoxidation, as both 
its composition and its chemical qualities show that it can only be re¬ 
garded as a lower stage of the oxidation of the radical or margaric 
acidf Nor can we assume that a substance so poor in oxygen as choles- 
terin, which so readily accumulates in the stagnant fluids of the animal 
body, can be formed from the simple decomposition of some organic 
matter. The oxidizing force of the animal organism is bounded b\' tole- 
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rably narrow limits ; sulphide of potassium, when present in sufficient 
quantities, passes, in part, in an unoxidized form into the urine through 
the blood which is so rich in oxygen; saligenin is not even converted 
into salicylic acid in its passage through the blood. We can scarcely 
refer cystine, which is so rich in sulphur, to any other source than a 
process of deoxidation ; whilst the great amount of sulphur present in 
many horny tissues, which contain a perfectly identical group of atoms 
with albumen, can hardly be ascribed to any cause but a mere local de¬ 
oxidation. If it be true that the iron contained in hsematin may be 
extracted by sulphuric acid and water under the development of hydro¬ 
gen, a reducing apparatus must be employed in some part of the animal 
body, by which the iron, which only reaches the body in an oxidized 
condition with the vegetable food, can be deprived 'of its^ygcn. We 
shall meet with many other processes in the animal or^nism which, 
without intentionally setting aside the ordinary chemical terms, we can 
only designate as reduction-processes. Generally speaking, however, 
the restoration iii^the animal organism of bodies which are deficient in 
oxygen, is efi’ected in a different manner from what is found to prevail 
in vegetable structures. Thus, fqr instance, in the formation of most 
of the fatty acids from sugar, a larger or smaller number of atoms of 
oxygen combine witli the corresponding number of atoms of, the hydro¬ 
gen in the sugar, Whilst a certain number of atoms of carbonic acid are 
simultaneously liberated, leaving a body which is always poorer in qxy- 
gen than the starch or sugar which was exposed to decomposition. We 
shall revert on a future occasion to this hypothesis, which was first ad¬ 
vanced by Liebig, and which certainly appears to be confirmed by the 
mos^ remarkable analogies with known processes of fermentation. In 
every case of the formation of a body poor in oxygen the animal organ¬ 
ism presents greater similarity in its action to the chemical process of 
reduction than to the process going on in plants, by which oxygen 4s di¬ 
rectly separated. As the chemist only calls into plaf^, other affinities of 
oxygen in order to remove it from certain combinations, so the aijimal 
body places the carbo-hydrates in a circle of circumstances, under which 
other affinities of oxygon come into action, and give rise, as products of 
the process, to one or more comparatively non-oxygenous substances, 
together with a body rich in oxygen. * 

We shall pass over the other distinctions which it has been attempted 
to establish between plants and animals, as they are alike unstable and 
indefinite. 

We will now include in one general resum6 the leading propositions 
presented to our consideration by the three main divisions of physiolo¬ 
gical zoo-chemistry. If we pause for a moment to contemplate the great 
series of the chemical substrata of the animal body, we at once perceive 
that there are four principal groups of substances in "which the vital pro¬ 
cesses are manifested with the greatest intensity. Amongst these the 
albuminom substances^ or the so-called protein-bodies, and their deriva¬ 
tives are the nwst conspicuous. A mere superficial glance at the occur¬ 
rence of albumen is sufficient to show that this must be one of the most 
importatft substances in the whole animal body; we have met with it in 
the largest quantity in the blood, and in all those animal juices which 

VOL. 11. 22 
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contribute directly towards the nutrition of the organs, and a more care¬ 
ful examination of many of the animal tissues shows that albumen re¬ 
quires only some very slight modifications to become consolidated under 
dilferent forms ; as, for instance, when it contributes towards the forma¬ 
tion of the solid contractile parts, under the form of syntonin (muscle 
fibrin), by which alone both the voluntary and involuntary movements of 
the animal body are effected. We found it both in a dissolved and an 
undissolved form in the most delicate organic combinations, as, for in¬ 
stance, in the contents of the nerve-tubes—structures by which the animal 
essentially differs from the plant, and in which the highest force of all 
animal life may be said to be located. While we are compelled to admit 
thaUchemistry is still unable to furnish the long-looked-for explanation 
of the inter^'*const1tution of albumen and of the substances most nearly 
allied to it, as syntonin, fibrin, and casein, or to trace the numerous 
morphological metamorphoses to which they are subjected, we are still 
less able to answer the question, wherein lies the capacity of these sub¬ 
stances to preside over the highest functions of life. As long as the 
chemical questions regarding the difference of albuminous substances of 
identical or similar cohiposition remain undetermined, wo have no imme¬ 
diate prospect of solving the physiological problem of what it is which 
capacitates these substances for different vital functions. 

We find that the animal germ is surrounded by dlbumen and casein, 
containing salts, together with a little fat and traces of sugar ; hence it 
is to the albuminous contents of the egg that we must refer the develop¬ 
ment of the organs of animals, including even those structures whose 
substances do not appear very similar to albumen. Animals obtain 
during the period of lactation, besides fat and sugar, a substance which, 
with the exception of a smaller amount of sulphur, contains the same 
elements, and in the same proportions, as albumen ; at the period, there¬ 
fore* when the growth of the gclatigenous, non-albuminous tissues re¬ 
quires the largest supplies from without, the body is supported by the 
same organic compounds which occur in such large quantities in its true 
nutrient fluid, the blood. Herbivorous animals do not find any substaf&ce 
analogous to gelatin in their vegetable food, and hence they must gene¬ 
rate it from the albuminous substances of plants. All the solid bases of 
the animal organs consist of nitrogenous matters, which can only origi¬ 
nate from the albumen, on which account we have named them deriva¬ 
tives of protein. Although we may entertain no doubt that the albu¬ 
minous substances are gradually metamorphosed into the non-sulphurous 
constituents of the gelatigenous tissues through the agency of the oxygen 
which enters tjie blood, we are not able to advance anything beyond 
mere conjecture in reference to the mode in which these processes of 
metamorphosis are effected. We are still ignorant of the intermediate 
stages through which the albumen or the casein undoubtedly passes be¬ 
fore it appears in the form of a chondrigenous substance, nor do we 
comprehend the internal connection, although the metamorphosis of 
chondrigenous into the glutigenous tissue* takes place almost directly 
under our eyes. Although we may succeed in exhibiting the result of 
these metamorphoses by very simple formulae, we do not by tfiat means 
the more clearly determine the actual nature of the process. 
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The question whether the hlood-fibrin constitutes the necessary transi¬ 
tion-stage from albumen to chondrin and gelatigenous tissue, has been 
more than once propounded in the preceding pages (see vol. i. p. 360, 
and vol. ii. p. 284), and we might with equal justice inquire, whether the 
chondrin must everywhere precede the glutin in the formation of con¬ 
nective tissue, the tendons, the skin, &c. ? A very simple scheme of 
these forms of metamorphosis might readiljp^ be deduced from a theo¬ 
retical combination of the formulse representing the composition of these 
substances; but even if we were accurately acquainted with the rational 
composition of all those complex substances from a chemical point of 
view, our ignorance of the individual conditions of the process would pre¬ 
vent our beii% able to decide with certainty which jof the many possible 
combinations and modes of representation expressible in £|rmulm should 
receive the preference. We have here to inquire if tliat formula is the 
correct one, which imitates a process of decomposition (or indicates the 
metamorphosis) in which atoms of oxygen are added, and water and 
atoms of carbonic acid are abstracted; or whether the preference is due 
to that formula by which the substance undergoing metamorphosis yields 
known excretory substances in addition to the m^in product; or whether 
that is the correct one which derives a new substance from the original 
one by the mere substitution of individual elements. Therfe is one cir¬ 
cumstance, howev'er, which appears, at all events, to prove that the 
simplest chemical equation is not always the most correct in these pro¬ 
cesses, which seem to depend upon such highly complicated conditions. 
For, when we find that a concurrence of many dificrent substances is 
necessary to the accomplishment of many processes, as, for instance, 
that nutrient matters are only imperfectly, if at all, digested without the 
presence of fat,—that no cell, fibre, or membrane Can be formed without 
the presence of fat, phosphates, &c.,—we can scarcely suppose that a 
simple formula, based upon an unestablished atomic composition, cin ex¬ 
press the true process of the metamorphosis. There are certain sub¬ 
stances which never occur isolated in the animal organism during chemi¬ 
cal metamorphoses; thus, for instance, wherever albuminous matters 
occur, non-nitrogenous carbo-hydrates are always present, however small 
may be their amount; wherever fats are formed or decomposed we 
always meet with albuminous matters; whilst free acids and alkalies 
occur in almost every part of the animal body. Although we may not 
admit the necessity of the concurrence of tw'o or more entirely different 
substances in the case of individual processes, we rather conjecture that 
such a necessity obtains from the analogy of those processes which we 
are able to induce in organic substances that are not» included in the 
sphere of vitality. We perceive very clearly from a study of the process 
of fermentation, that one organic substance canno^ exist together with 
another undergoing the process of metamorphosis, without being impli¬ 
cated in an analogous molecular motion, corresponding to its constitution. 
May we not conjecture that the substances formed under these conditions 
possess the tendency to combine together in their nascent state, and thus 
give occasion to the formation of certain complex atoms, in which che¬ 
mistry has recognized proximate constituents, conjugated compounds, 
haloid salts, &c. ? It is here that the recent chemical theory of the sub- 
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stitution of certain elements by other more simple or compound mole¬ 
cules will find the most extended application, and where we shall discover 
new proofs of the generally recognized proposition, that nature, under 
all circumstances, accomplishes the most varied ends hy the simplest means. 
Hence it would he difficult to prove, and indeed it appears almost im¬ 
probable, that those nitrogenous matters which have less affinity with 
albumen, as for instance, the animal pigments, the resinous acids of the 
bile, &c., are the simple remains of the decomposition of albumen or 
glutin; and, on several grounds, it might even be supposed that these 
matters have been formed from the products of the simultaneous decom¬ 
position of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous bodies. The^sult of these 
considerations and of all the attempts made to explain the%)rmation and 
decompositioit of all these nitrogenous substances, keeps us within a 
circle of mere probabilities and possibilities, without affording any solid 
support for the maintenance of any one view in preference to another. 
The only fact which we deduce from a simple comparison of the empi¬ 
rical composition of these substances, and from corresponding statistical 
investigations regarding the metamorphosis of matter in the animal body, 
is, that the different phases under which nitrogenous molecules appear 
in the animal organism must be essentially dependent upon the inspired 
oxygen, and that the latter, under the most various 6ircumstances, gives 
origin to the iftimerous metamorphoses which the mdleeules of albumen 
undergo before their final change into urea and similar substances. 

In a second group of substances which we have learnt to recognize as 
important agents in the metamorphosis of animal matter, we must place 
the fats. We considered their physiological importance, origin, and 
final destruction so fully in the firs^ part of this work, that very little re¬ 
mains to be said on this subject. Wo learnt (vol. i. pp, 282-242) that 
the &ts, besides the nianifold mechanical services which they render the 
aninml organism, also take part, through their chemical metamorphoses, 
in the most varied animal processes, that th»ey take an active share in 
the process of digestion in the primae viae, and that they preside gene¬ 
rally over all the processes by which the fluid nutrient substances cS-e 
converted into the solid substrata of the organs. The formation of the 
colorless blood-corpuscles seems also to owe its first impulse to the meta¬ 
morphosis of fat, which thus serves as the most important auxiliary in the 
formation of blood. We also, in the same place, drew special attention 
to the fact, that no animal cell and no fibre was formed independently 
of the presence of fat. Indeed, the fat appears to possess the property 
of predisposing the animal organism to the formation of cells. Thus, 
for instance, whenever very large quantities of fat are introduced into the 
organism, as in the fattening of live stock, the connective and subcuta¬ 
neous tissue of diffe/ent parts exhibit an extraordinary number of cells, 
all of which contain fat. A cell-formation of this kind requires, how¬ 
ever, the concurrence of albuminous substances, which are derived from 
the^albuminates introduced into the organism with the food, as long as 
these are supplied in sufficient quantity. When the organism do^ not 
find m the food sufficiejit materials to form the investing metiibranes of 
the fat-cells, it borrows from the muscular fibre the substance with which 
it surrounds the fat in these protein-capsules. When this source of ma- 
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terials for cell-formation is no longer sufficient, the fat begins to accumu¬ 
late in the blood and other animal fluids. These results were deduced 
by Persoz and Boussingault,* from a series of most carefully conducted 
observations on animals which were being fattened. A similar series of 
metamorphoses may be frequently observed in different morbid condi¬ 
tions ; all the stages induced from excess of fat may be traced in the 
bodies of drunkards, for here a large amount of material forming fat is, 
as a general rule, introduced into the body, with only a very small 
quantity of substance that can be applied to the formation of cells; and 
in the artificial fattening of animals, the fat has the greatest tendency 
to collect in cells that are already formed, as for instance, in the liver, 
and this giv^Hrise to what is termed the fatty liver—a morbid change 
which induces a certain group of disturbances. In short, we see that 
the fat, even considered from this point of view, stands in the closest 
relation to the formation of cells. 

Whilst in the above-mentioned cases fat gives occasion to the formation 
of cells in the animal body, we see a tendency to the accumulation or 
new formation of fat in existing cells and tissues whose nutrition has 
been to a certain extent altei’cd (see vol. i. p. 239). This tendency is 
most clearly manifested in those pathologico-anatomical cases which have 
been commonly known under the name of fatty degeneration. Those 
frequently occurring phenomena may be interpreted in two different 
ways; for it may be assumed, either that the fat which is already pre¬ 
sent may be disposed by certain molecular forces to accumulate in the 
older and less vitally active cells, where it replaces the disappearing 
nitrogenous tissues; or that the fat arises directly from the nitrogenous 
substrata of the cells or fibres, and that their nitrogen disappears under 
the form of ammoniacal salts or othe/ simple combinations, leaving fat as 
the secondary product of the decomposition of albuminous matter. 

It must be observed, in reference to the latter hypothesis, that hilberto 
all attempts made to convert protein-bodies into true fat by chemical 
means have proved unsuccessful, although there is nothing, in a chemi¬ 
cal point of view, at variance with such an assumption (see vol. i. p. 
231); indeed Liebig® has especially showm that it is not only possible, 
but also probable, in a chemical point of view, that the albuminous sub¬ 
stances of the animal body may be feonverted into fat. We find that in 
the putrefaction, as well as in the gradual oxidation of albuminous sub¬ 
stances, there are formed, in addition to butyric acid, a number of acids 
which belpng undoubtedly to the group of the fatty acids, and are thus 
closely allied to the fats; indeed fat may, under favorable conditions, 
be converted into ammonia and such fatty acids (butyric and valerianic 
acids) ; hence it may fairly be assumed that under the peculiar condi¬ 
tions presented by dead cells and tissues in the living organism, the 
process of decomposition takes the same course *in nitrogenous mat¬ 
ters as in the butyric or valerianic fermentation of the protein-bodies, 
with only this difference, that in the former case, where there is only a 
small supply of oxygen, oxides having higher carbo-hydrogen radicals 
are formed. If the formation of adipocire were more carefully exa- 

* Ann. de Chim. et de. Phys. 8m« Sdr. T. 14, p. 418-485. 

a Chem. Briefe. 1851, S. 491 [or Letters on Cbemistry, 1851, p. 879.] 
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mined, we should find that it presented the most striking instance of 
a true fatty fermentation of albuminous bodies. Chevreul, as is well 
known, found saponified fats combined with ammonia and lime in adi- 
pocire, which led to the conclusion that the nitrogenous constituents of the 
muscles undergo the process of putrefaction during the formation of this 
adipocire, and that the ammonia which is formed combines with the fat 
existing during life to form soaps, whilst the greater part of the oleic 
acid is destroyed, or carried away, or converted into margaric acid. 
Recent experiments made by Quain' and Virchow* on the conversion of 
muscular tissue into adipocire in macerating troughs seem rather to give 
some weight to the older opinions, that it was not merely the prfe-existing 
fat which was saponified in this process, hut that the alfpminous con¬ 
stituents of the muscles were separated into fatty acids and ammoniacal 
salts. This subject requires, however, to be more carefully investigated 
before we can venture to decide to which of these hypotheses we ought 
to give the preference. 

Virchow* has long been one of the most zealous supporters of the 
view that albuminous substances are converted into fat within the living 
organism. This obserfer was the first .pathological anatomist who stu¬ 
died the so-called fatty metamorphosis in certain cellular organs, as for 
instance, the kidneys, spleen, liver, &c., and recognized it as one of the 
more frequent* terminations of the process of inlfammation, whilst 
Schvltze* regarded it as the product of excessive plastic activity (see 
vol. i. p. 227). Virchow has attempted, with considerable ingenuity, to 
show that an accession of fat from without is scarcely conceivable 
during the fatty degeneration of entire organs and individual cells ; but 
still we can hardly consider this view fully proved, owing to the exten¬ 
sive diffusion of fat in most animal* fluids, and the frequent depositions 
of fat in organs enlarged by morbid processes. The interesting experi¬ 
ments of R. Wagner* appear, however, to furnish the most decisive proof 
in favor of this view. When Wagner found that testicles which had been 
introduced into the abdominal cavity of hens were completely changed 
and converted into a shrivelled fatty mass, he introduced crystallirfe 
lenses, portions of coagulated albumen, and similar non-fatty protein- 
bodies into the abdominal cavities of pigeons and other birds, and these, 
after a lapse of time varying from ‘ twenty-five to fifty-four days, were 
also found to be * wholly changed, leaving a residue, the quantitative 
analysis of which yielded, in addition to some traces of nitrogenous 
matters, a larger proportion of fat than the substance originally em¬ 
ployed had contained. Donders® and MiddledorpF have subsequently 
made similar experiments with tendons, cartilages, and bones, and ob¬ 
tained very nearly the same results as Wagner; Bonders, however, 
maintained that the fatty metamorphosis must be limited to the cells; 
but this opinion seems to be refuted by the observations of Wagner and 
others. As, however, Wagner himself had started the objection, that 

' ^tj^dioo-ohirargical Transactions. 1860, Vol. 83, p. 141. 

* Verh. d. phys.-med. 6es. t. Wiirsbarg. Bd. 8, S. 869. 

* ArCRi. f.jpa^h. Anat. Bd. 1, S. 80-64. 

* Do adipis genesi pathologhsa. Comm, proemio orn. Gryphies, 1852, p. 47. 

* Gdttinger gel. Anz. 1861, No. 8. ® Nederlandscb Lancet, 8 S6r. Jaarg. 1, p. 656. 

* Gttnsbarg’s Zeitschr. f. klin. Med. Bd. 8, S. 59. 
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fat might be introduced from without, that ia to say, from the exudation 
forming itself (from fat) around the foreign body, and might pass into 
the disappearing nitrogenous matter, more especially as in some, 
although not in all cases, the fat presented the appearance of having 
been infiltrated from the external surface, it was necessary to alter the 
experiments by cutting off" every supply of fat from without. For this 
purpose Husson,* who had repeatedly confirmed Wagner’s earlier observa¬ 
tions, undertook a series of experiments under the direction of that 
physiologist, introducing into the abdominal cavity of pigeons portions 
of albumen or crystalline lenses enclosed in gutta percha bags. These 
experiments,jp which there was only a very small increase of fat where 
the gutta pe^pia bags were well preserved, seem rather to speak against 
the formation of fat than to confirm such a view. Schrader* employed 
crystalline lenses enclosed in stoppered glass tubes for similar experi¬ 
ments : he did not, however, make any quantitative analyses, but merely 
thought he had discovered the presence of fat by examination with the 
microscope. F. W. Burdach* has recently carried on some very circum¬ 
stantial experiments, in which according to Wagner’s method, portions 
of albumen or crystalline lensQS, enclosed in tfollodion or caoutchouc, 
were introduced into the abdominal cavity of animals, and examined 
after an interval of a month or even a longer period of.time; from 
these observation^ Burdach convinced himself that where the animal 
juices were entirely cut off, the protein-body was not metamorphpsed 
into fat, nor did it undergo any essential alteration from the simple 
action of the animal heat; whence it followed that if the ])rotein-sub- 
stances are actually converted into fat within the animal body, the free 
access of animal juices is at all events indispensable to the process. 
Burdach also found that when the albuminous substances were enveloped 
in collodion, a very fatty yellowish layer of exudation was formed upon 
the latter, in consequence of the exudative inflammatory process, in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as when such a mass is deposited directly upon 
the protein-substance. It is, therefore, obvious that the yellow fatty 
rtnd observed in Wagner’s experiments is not the result of the decompo¬ 
sition of the protein-substance, although it is possible that the whitish 
fat which appears as if infiltrated into the object (but seems to be always 
more copiously deposited on the cirfcumference than at the centre) may 
derive its origin from the decomposition of the proteirf-body. With the 
view of determining this question, Burdach employed porous vegetable 
matters, such as wood and elder-pith in place of the protein-substances 
in his experiments, and the results obtained were very nearly the same 
as those observed in the case of nitrogenous animal nmttcrs, the yellow 
fatty exudation being deposited round these substances, and the fat 
having been imbibed, through the intercellular spaces of the periphery, 
into the innermost part of the wood or elder-pith. * 

As this method did not afibrd any prospect of deciding the question 
of the formation of fat from protein-substances in the animal body, 
Burdach has attempted another method, which, as far as we are able to 
judge at present, appears likely to furnish definite results. Comparative 

* Gottinger gel. Anz. 1853. No. 6. * Ibid. * Dissert, inaug. med. Begimontii, 1858. 
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analyses of undeveloped and already developed ova have been institnted, 
with a view of ascertaining the increase or decrease of certain salts or 
of sugar during the development of the embryo; and the first question 
which presents itself for consideration is whether the embryo does or 
docs not contain more fat and less protein-bodies than the egg from 
which it is developed. If the amount of fat in the egg increased in a 
definite ratio to the diminution of the protein-substance, or of the nitro¬ 
genous matters generally, the conversion of protein-matter into fat 
during the metamorphosis of matter would be demonstrable, at all events 
for this case. Burdach certainly found in some experiments which ho 
made on the ova of the Limnaeus stagnalis, that there was im inconsider¬ 
able increase of fat during the development of the embry^pbut as these 
few observations did not coincide perfectly as to their results, the ques¬ 
tion must still bo regarded as undecided. 

The third group of the most important substances of the animal body 
(comprising the carbo-hydrates) stands in such an intimate relation to fat, 
that in noticing these bodies we shall at the same time have occasion to 
make many additional remarks regarding the value of fat in the animal 
economy. We are onl;;f acquainted with four substances of this group 
as constituents of the animal body, namely dextrin, milk-sugar, inosite, 
and grape-sugar (glucose). We have already seen that the carbo¬ 
hydrates, with the exception of the cellulose deposited in the outer inte¬ 
guments of the Tunicata (see vol i. p. 267) never constitute the basis of 
tissues. Sugar, which was formerly considered to be almost limited to 
the primse vise, has recently been discovered in nearly all the animal 
fluids which contribute towards nutrition, such as the blood, the transu- 
dations, lymph, chyle, the white of egg, &c. The sugar which we find 
in the intestinal canal of the herbivora and omnivora owes its origin 
to the metamorphosis of the starch and other carbo-hydrates through 
the influence of the saliva and pancreatic juice; but sugar is also met 
wi^ in no very inconsiderable amount in the blood of the carnivora (see 
vol. i. p. 589), and must, therefore, be dependent upon some other source 
besides the carbo-hydrates which are introduced into the body from with¬ 
out. I have been enabled by a number of comparative analyses of the 
blood of the portal arid hepatic veins to give considerable probability 
to the view,* that the sugar whicb is formed in the liver—a fact 
which was origirfally discovered by Bernard, and subsequently con¬ 
firmed by Frerichs (see vol. i. pp. 258,483)—owes its origin to the decom¬ 
position of albuminates, and more especially of fibrin. The poMibility 
that a carbo-hydrate may be contained in albuminous substances as 
an intimate coiyitituent or adjunct, as in salicin, phlorhidzin, and 
amygdalin, was first conjectured by Berzelius, and has since been 
clearly demonstrated by Liebig. The tendency of albuminous sub¬ 
stances to pass into the butyric fermentation, which is especially noticed in 
fibrin and casein, may also, perhaps, be interpreted in the same man¬ 
ner. „ Hence not merely the sugar which is conveyed into the bodies of 
herbivorous animals with the food in the form of starch, but especially 
that which is generated in the organism itself, must possess high impor¬ 
tance in the metamorphosis of animal matter generally. It is a striking 
I Ber. d. k. skohs. Oea. d. Wise. 1850, S. 180-146. 
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fact, however, that notwithstanding this abundant supply both from with¬ 
out and from the liver, silgar is found only in comparatively small quan¬ 
tities in the blood of herbivorous animals, although it is present in 
scarcely smaller quantities in the blood of the carnivora, even after the 
use of a purely animal diet. It is not less remarkable that nature has 
provided the egg with a small quantity of sugar, and that the amount of 
sugar in the hen’s egg is increased rather than diminished with the deve¬ 
lopment of the embryo. These facts unddubtedly indicate that the sugar 
or the carbo-hydrates generally, as well as the fats, must serve some 
other purpose than that of maintaining the heat of the animal body by 
their simple, ^hough gradual oxidation. It will be presently seen that 
by these remijts we do not by any means intend to deny that the deve¬ 
lopment of the heat, which is generated by the consumption of these 
substances is one of the most important objects of their introduction into 
the animal organism; but if the sugar served solely to generate heat, 
we can scarcely explain why the quantity should increase in the egg dur¬ 
ing incubation, whereas we should rather expect that it would wholly dis¬ 
appear during the oxidation which accompanies this process of develop¬ 
ment. The question further arises, why the sugar, jjrhioh is certainly 
present in far smaller quantities in the blood of the carnivora than 
in that of the herWvora, should not be immediately consumed in the 
former, and rendered unamenable to our reagents, since the sugar occur¬ 
ring in considerable quantity in the herbivora is so rapidly removed fjjom 
the blood either by respiration, or where this is inadequate for the pur¬ 
pose, by the urine. 

We are still very imperfectly acquainted with those carbo-hydrates 
and their metamorphic products which occur in the animal juices ; but it 
is very probable that in addition to Scherer’s inosite, we may find other 
similar indifferent substances amongst the extractive matters of the animal 
body. We are, however, acquainted with many of the acids which are 
formed in the animal body from the carbo-hydrates, as for instance, 
formic, acetic, and butyric acids, which occur in large quantities in the 
8i/{^eat, and, in addition to these, lactic acid, which is associated with them 
in the muscular juice, in the parenchymatous juice of the smooth mus¬ 
cles of the stomach, of the intestinal canal, and of the bladder, as well 
as in the middle arterial coat. 

We have already seen that in the small intestine free'acid is commonly 
found as fhr as the middle of the ileum, notwithstanding the access of 
pancreatic juice and bile; here its use is assuredly not merely to dissolve 
the nitrogenous substances which were not digested in the stomach, but 
also essentially to promote the resorption of the soluble constituents of 
the chyme. The admirable experiments of Jolly’ have shown us, that 
the endosmotic equivalents of the acids are extremely small, as com¬ 
pared with the equivalents of the alkalies, for he found the equivalent of 
hydrated sulphuric acid = 0*350, but that of hydrated potash — 215*726, 
and Graham* found the diffusibility of the acids extremely great, and 
that of the alkalies very small; it, therefore, stands in an inverse rela¬ 
tion to the endosmotic equivalents. Graham observed anmngst other 

« Zeitschr. f. rat Med. Bd. 7, 8. 88-147. 

* Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 8 86r. T. 20, p. 107-229 [or PhiL Trans, for 1850, p. 1]. 
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things that an acidified albuminous fluid was much more diffusible than 
an alkaline solution of albumen. Whenever, therefore, an alkaline and 
an acid fluid are separated by a membrane, the main current of the inter¬ 
changing fluids will always be directed towards the alkaline side, and 
hence it is most obviaus that the acid of the small intestine must aid in 
essentially promoting and facilitating the resorption of the contents. 
There can therefore be no doubt that the carbo-hydrates, or rather their 
acid products of metamorphosis, control some important function in the 
intestinal canal which does not stand in any direct relation to the process 
of* respiration. We need hardly have recourse to facta well known to 
the physician to prove the truth of this proposition, since the pheno¬ 
mena of indigestion in gastric catarrh, and the temporary|[|bnefit derived 
in these conditions from the use of acids, are now explained by these 
purely physical relations. 

This proposition acquires still higher importance in reference to the 
animal functions, when we consider the antagonism of the reactions of 
the different animal fluids, a coridition which we shall more fully con¬ 
sider at a future page. We will here simply observe, that we find, when 
we examine the mjxturt} of the animal juices already noticed, that on the 
one hand the frce.^cid is associated with phosphates and potash-salts, 
and on the other hand a strongly alkaline reaction with soda-salts and 
chlorides. These occurrences are not the result of adcident, and Liebig, 
as YC shall presently see, has with his usual ingenuity and success eluci¬ 
dated the object and necessary results of this peculiar grouping of the 
acid and the alkali, and of the diftbrent salts in the animal organism. 
If wo attend only to the constant difference in the reactions of the differ¬ 
ent juices, we shall have to admit, that the alkaline nutrient fluid of the 
blood must, in accordance with this'physical law, transude far less readily 
than the acid parenchymatous fluids throtigh the walls of the vessels. 
Even if the remarkable play of affinities in the phospliate of soda might 
often give rise to an acid reaction, such an effect could scarcely be 
produced unless carbo-hydrates were introduced into the body, or gene¬ 
rated within it, by whose conversion into acids a part of the base woilld 
be abstracted from the phosphates taken with the vegetable food in order 
to convert them inter acid salts, until the alkali, after being freed by 
combustion from its organic acid, m*ight recombine with the phosphate. 

If we deny thfe function to lactic and other organic acids, we could 
not admit the occurrence of an acid reaction, or what is the same thing, 
the formation of an acid phosphate in the organism, if the carbo-hydrates 
without forming acids, were consumed in the same manner as in our 
furnaces or crucibles. The ash of plants always exhibits an alkaline 
reaction (excepting in the case of some seeds), and consequently the 
food of herbivorous animals could only generate alkaline fluids within 
the body if the carbo-hydrates were not, partially at least, converted 
into acids, and distributed with the phosphoric acid amongst the bases, 
thu%^ serving to restore the acid s^ts and the acidly reacting fluids. 
Nature has, therefore, provided by this beneficial distribution cf acids 
and alkalies for the removal of all effete matters from the tissues in the 
most rapid manner, and for their transference to the blbod, where they 
are employed in maintaining animal heat, or are entirely removed from 
the body with the urine and sweat, whilst on the other hand equally 
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efficient means serve to render the passage of deleterious matters from 
the blood into the parenchyma of tixe organs extremely difficult, and to 
facilitate in an equal degree their expulsion from the organism by the 
aid of the urine and sweat. 

Moreover, the carbo-hydrates, or rather the sugar, may very probably 
accomplish some other less striking functions before their conversion 
into acids; thus for instance, the sugar in the alkaline fluid of the blood 
certainly contributes its share to the solution of the carbonate and phos¬ 
phate of lime, as is very obviously manifested in the development of the 
embryo in the egg of the bird. It long remained a mystery to the older 
observers, how the salts of lime could be augmented in the embryo, and 
it was believedibr assumed that the lime must be derived solely from the 
shell of the egg; but even if some acid salt of lime may be formed during 
the period of incubation, and may pass into the juices of the developed 
germ, yet the sugar, when present, combines with the alkali or lime in 
the alkaline fluid, and may then dissolve the carbonate of lime as a com¬ 
pound of sugar with lime or soda, a fact which has been long known and 
has been recently brought to notice by BarreswilL’ May not the capa¬ 
cious size of the liver of the chick during the latter diis-ys of incubacion 
be the cause of the greater amount of sugar which i^ound in the albu¬ 
men of the egg at that period than before incubation ? And may we not 
conjecture that the'liver of the foetus of the mammalia, wkich notwith¬ 
standing its size, secretes very little bile, may serve to generate sugar fr/)m 
the protein-bodies ? This sugar, which I have determined with the greatest 
exactness in the foetal blood of calves, is assuredly, not formed in the 
liver simply to be consumed, for even if the albuminous substances in 
the foetus are partially appropriated to the maintenance of internal heat, 
they would hardly be first decomposed into sugar and other substances 
in order to effect this purpose. The foetus which requires sugar quite as 
much as the young animal during lactation, generates it in the organs 
designed for that purpose, and the blood of the foetus with its small 
amount of alkali has less tendency to decompose sugar than the more 
alkaline blood of breathing animals. 

We have already frequently referred to the application of sugar to the 
formation of fat, and we will, therefore, simply observe that according to 
Liebig,® the formation of fat from sugar may be explained in two differ¬ 
ent ways. It may in the one case be analogous with vinbus fermentation, 
or with the formation of fusel oil, the atom of sugar being decomposed 
into carbonic acid, and into a substance poor in oxygbn ; or in the other 
case, the sugar may uadergo a process analogous with the butyric fer¬ 
mentation, by means of which the hydrogen is in part abstracted from 
the carbo-hydrate, and carbonic acid escapes, while a substance poor 
in oxygen rOmains in the form of one of the known fatty acids. In the 
butyric fermentation, one atom of sugar is decomposed into hydrogen, 
carbonic acid, and butyric acid ( 0 , 2 Hi 20 , 2 = 4 H-f- 4 C 02 -j-C 8 Hy 03 . HO) ; 
in the formation of caprylic acid within the animal body, two atoms of 
sugar become decomposed into the abov^named acid, carbonic acid and 

* Moniteur Indostrial. 1860, No. 1642. 

• Thierchemie. 1846, S. 102. Chemisclie Briefe. 1851, S. 486-492 [or Letters on 
Chemistry. London, 1851, p. 377]. 
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hydrogen, the latter combining to form water with the oxygen which it 
meets with in the blood dHO+SCOj+CjgHigOg.HO). 

Liebig adduces an interesting experiment in support of the view to which 
we have already referred, that the formation of fat is efiFected in the liver. 
When pieces of calves’ liver are chopped up in water, and suffered to 
stand at a temperature of 39° or 40°, an extraordinary amount of pure 
hydrogen gas will be developed in about four or five hours; some fer¬ 
ment must, therefore, be developed here, which is capable of separating 
the hydrogen from the oxygen. In every case the deposition of fat 
within the animal body betrays a certain deficiency of oxygen showing 
that the amount of oxygen respired was insufiicient to allow the complete 
separation of the sugar into water and carbonic acid. 

The part taken by thejfuts in the metamorphosis of animal matter has 
already been* very fully considered in the first volume. We there showed 
(after discussing the mechanical objects fulfilled by the fats in different 
parts of the animal body), that these substances accomplish definite pur¬ 
poses in the primm vise, and that they appear to be powerful auxiliaries 
in the formation of cells and tissues, whilst their ample supply of carbon 
and hydrogen, ai^d their gradual oxidation, enable them to contribute 
essentially towards the generation of animal heat. We shall refer in a 
future page to the special value of the fats in relatien to the generation 
of heat. ' 

We now pass to another group of substances, whose occurrence in the 
body, and whose importance in the animal economy have already been 
considered in detail in the first volume of the present work. On taking 
a general retrospective view of the substances which occur in the ash,'or 
which we assume to exist preformed as inorganic salt» in the animal 
juices, certain general considerations which we have not hitherto noticed 
demand our attention. We have frequently had occasion to refer to the 
numerous defects which still appertain to the chemical analysis of the 
incombustible constituents of vegetable and animal substances, and which 
necessarily oblige us to exercise great caution in applying the results of 
ash-analyses to the explanation of the physiological actions of the sflb- 
Btanccs which are found preformed in the living body. It is sufficiently 
evident, however, that these substances play a very important part, and 
that notwithstanding these defects* in our analytical methods, they are 
more accessible to exact investigation than any other constituents of the 
organism. If any doubts still exist as to the necessity of their presence for 
animal life, we need only refer with Liebig to the series of experiments 
instituted by French investigators, in which annuals were destroyed in 
more or less brief periods of time when fed upon substances containing 
no salts, although otherwise nutritious. We also leajn from other ex¬ 
periments, in which animals were fed on substances which w6re deficient 
in certain mineral ebnstituents, that a certain group of these bodies con¬ 
tributes essentially towards the nutrient power of the different articles of 
food. Liebig has especially drawn attention to this obsoore and much- 
neglected question, which he has made the object of numerous * experi¬ 
ment^ and has again recently studied, with his accustomed care and 
completeness,* ably elucidating the numerous relations borne by these 

' Chemische Briefe. 1851, S. 495-544 [or Letters on Chemistry. Loadon, 1851, pp. 
882-440.] 
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substances to individual processes, as well as to the entire economy of 
the animal organism. 

It is a singular circumstance that it should have been reserved for 
our own day to define with greater exactness the inequality in the distri¬ 
bution of the free acid and of the alkali in the juices of the animal body. 
Andral,* who was the first to institute observations in relation to this 
subject, prosecuted the inquiry purely in relation to medical diagnosis, 
and hence they did not yield any actual benefit to physiology; here, 
too, Liebig was one of the foremost in the field. If we revert to the 
experiments on the different animal juices described in the first and 
present volumes of this work, we shall perceive that the blood constitutes 
the main representative of those animal fiuids which are distinguished 
by a decided alkaline reaction, whilst the juices of the most vitally active 
organs have a decided acid reaction. Besides the blood, there are 
only few of the animal fiuids which are constantly alkaline, as, for in¬ 
stance, the lymph, the chyle, and the transudations. Among the secre¬ 
tions, the saliva alone exhibits a strongly alkaline reaction under certain 
physiological conditions, whilst the bile and the pancreatic juice are so 
slightly alkaline that they are often unable, undtfr orj^inary conditions, 
to neutralize the acid masses wliich enter the duodenum from the sto¬ 
mach. On the othw hand, we know to what a degree the giistric juice 
is distinguished foi^ita acidity, and that the acidity of the muscular juice 
varies directly with the activity of the corresponding organs ; tho tqost 
recent experiments of Du Bois Reymond and Liebig showing that the 
muscles, when at rest, contain no acid juice. The parenchymatous fiuids 
of the spleen, the thymus gland, the smooth muscles, the liver, and the 
supra-renal capsules, all contain free acid. This antithesis in the pre¬ 
ponderance of the alkali and the acid* is not only apparent in the mass 
of the coarser organs, but shows itself on a close examination even 
where we should not expect to meet with such differences, as for instance, 
in the egg and the blood. Although the fluid of the yolk exhibits no 
acid reaction towards vegetable colors, yet it is found on a closer exami¬ 
nation, to differ essentially from that of th^ white, which is so rich in 
albuminate of soda and alkaline carbonates as always to color turmeric 
brown, whilst the yolk-fluid is so poor in alkalies that the casein con¬ 
tained in it is separated in granules*. We might certainly regard this 
casein as the free acid of the yolk, if the ash-analyses •of the latter did 
not show that the mineral bases are insufficient to saturate half of the 
phosphoric acid contained in it (see p. 79). In examining the blood, we 
find that a difference exists between the serum and the blood-cells pre¬ 
cisely similar to that which we have noticed between the yolk and the 
white of the egg. If we are not mistaken, C. Schmidt* has somewhere 
suggested that "me contents of the red blood-cells may have an acid reac-'. 
tion; the numerous experiments which I have made in relation to this 
question have not enabled me to arrive at any definite results; but if we 
consider the oompomtion of the mineral constituents belonging to the 
blood-cells as first determined by Schmidt, and if we bear in mind the 
facts* which have been recently established regarding the behavior of the 

* Compt. rend. T. 26, p. 660-657. 

9 [6ee vol. i. p. 644 (on the eryalaUine matter contained in the blood-cells).1 
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crystalline substance of the blood, its acid reaction on coagulation, the 
amount of metaphosphates which it contains, &c., it becomes highly pro¬ 
bable that the contents of the blood-corpuscles have either an actually 
acid reaction, or that, analogously with the ^olk-fluid, they contain sub¬ 
stances which are able to saturate the alkalies. 

When we consider all that has been ascertained in reference to the 
nature of the free acids in the different animal juices, and all that has 
been set forth in different parts of the present work, we find that where- 
ever free acids occur in the parenchyma of the organs acid phosphates 
are invariably present, or that where an acid reaction cannot be directly 
recognized, phosphoric acid is always met with, either conjugated or 
simply combined with casein, globulin, or glycerine. The proposition 
may, therefore, bo established for all animal juices, which are neither 
secretions nor excretions, that in all juices which exhibit an acid reac¬ 
tion the soluble phosphates are especially accumulated, for it has been 
found that whenever the mineral constituents were determined by the 
ordinary method of incineration, the ash of all these juices, whether 
they exhibited an acid or a neutral reaction, was much richer in phos¬ 
phates, and especiallyt-metaphosphates,, than the ash of alkaline animal 
juices. As all these juices naturally originate in the blood, it would 
appear very singular, although by no means incomprehensible, that cer¬ 
tain of these juices, as for, instance the muscular juice, and the fluid 
bathing the contractile fibres, should exhibit such a strongly acid reac¬ 
tion if free organic acids and their alkaline salts were not also simulta¬ 
neously present with the acid phosphates. This free acid, which at we 
have already seen, consists essentially of lactic acid, together with a 
smaller quantity of volatile organic acids, is originally generated in the 
parenchyma of the organs by theii own functions, and the neutral phos¬ 
phate which has passed from the blood is here first converted into an 
acid phosphate ; such at all events is the case with the muscles, which 
Du Bois found to be without free acids when in a state of rest. We are, 
therefore, disposed to adopt the view advanced by Berzelius many years 
since, that this acid reaction is not the requirement, but the result of the 
function of the muscles. 

Moreover the earthy phosphates are also brought into solution in larger 
quantity by the occurrence of free ucids, than would have been the case 
by albumen or c&sein alone. It need not, therefore, excite our surprise, 
if we find large quantities of these phosphates present in the ash of 
the animal juices, for such a fact would at first sight appear to be the 
mere result of a chemical necessity; but we have already shown that 
although no free organic acids are formed anew in the parenchyma of the 
organs, the occurrence of acid phosphates in them, although striking and 
inex{flioable, is yet not inconceivable. After the wonderful discoveries 
of Graham in reference to these complicated endosmotic phenomena, which 
have hitherto been so imperfectly reduced to definite laws, we need no 
longer be surprised when we see an acid fluid separating from the alka- 
line*blood, or an acid phosphate separating from the neutral phosphate, 
and permeating the coats of the vessels. \ similar view must be taken 
of the faintly acid or neutral fluids in which, at all events at present, no 
organic acid has been recognized, as for instance, the yolk and the con- 
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tents of the blood-cells; for it is certainly not very probable that these 
adjuncts, or faintly acid bodies, such as casein or glycerine, should be 
capable of decomposing the neutral alkaline phosphate. 

We must here refer to an observation which is intimately connected 
with the above-described facts, and which bears upon the influence of 
these unknown laws of diflusion and endosmosis ; we allude to the fact 
first observed by Liebig during his investigation of the muscular fluid, 
and subsequently confirmed by C. Schmidt in his investigation of the 
contents of the blood-corpuscles, namely, that these fluids, which are so 
rich in, phosphates, and which exhibit an acid reaction, contain only a 
small amount of soda-salts and alkaline chlorides, while they are very 
rich in potash. This observation 1 have been able to confirm (see pp. 
228 and 241) in examining the parenchymatous juice of the different con¬ 
tractile tissues ; for I found that acid sweat, which was almost entirely 
free from phosphoric acid, contained a much larger quantity of potash- 
salts than were contained in the alkaline animal juices, which were richer 
in phosphoric acid. The experiments hitherto made on endosmosis and 
diffusion have indeed afforded some indications of the readiness with 
which the potassium-compounds transude, although they have not yielded 
any more precise results; Gratam’s* most recent experiments have 
merely demonstrated that hydrated soda and the soda-salts, in general 
are diffused somewhat more strongly than hydrated potash, and the cor¬ 
responding potash-salt. Here again, therefore, we are deficient in the 
elements necessary to furnish an explanation of these phenomena; wat 
is tt) say, we are ignorant of the physical laws, whose application to 
organic nature, and whose utility in proving that all vital phenomena 
are results of a physical necessity, constitute the true essence and the 
ultimate aim of physiological chemistry and physiology. As long, there¬ 
fore, as wo continue in ignorance of the leading physical premises, we 
should abstain from having recourse to less efficient agents, such as ner¬ 
vous force and electrical endosmosis (although, as Du Bois Reymond 
has shown, these are not without their influence); least of all, however, 
should we conceal our ignorance by calling to our aid any peculiar vital 
forces. 

But if we do not regard the occurrence of free acids, acid phosphates, 
and an excess of potash-salts as purely accidental, in so far as we recog¬ 
nize their presence as the result of a necessity^ that is to say, as the effect 
of physical laws, we are also equally bound to consider that their pre¬ 
sence may not be accidental when examined in a teleological point of 
view; that is to say, we ought also to inquire what purposes are accom¬ 
plished by the occurrence of the free acid, the phosphates, and the pot¬ 
ash-salts in the fluids of these organs-} or rather, what Effects are neces¬ 
sarily produced ^ the presence of these substances in the organs under 
consideration. The present state of our knowledge does not, however, 
enable us to decide,this point with more certainty than we have already 
indicated in the'first volume, when treating of lactic acid and thej)ho8- 
phates. We are entirely unable to conjecture the effect which may be 
produced by the simultaneouf presence of the phosphates and potash-salts 
on the metamorphosis of matter, either in the organs or in the surround- 
' Chemical Gazette. 1861, pp. 2S6-258. 
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ing parts; for mere surmises and hypotheses regarding polar antitheses, 
and the like, call for no further notice till we are more conversant with 
the effects of polarity. 

There is, however, one point of view which must not be wholly ne¬ 
glected in our considerations of the antagonism of the reactions, and of 
the different salts occurring in these organs and in the blood, since it 
may, in this respect, possibly present the idea of an antagonism between 
the organ and the blood under such an aspect. as to necessitate our re¬ 
linquishing it entirely. Hero, for instance, the question especially arises, 
whether the acid reaction and the amount of phosphates in the fluids 
are solely dependent upon the quantity of fibre-cells or smooth muscular 
fibres contained in the organs, or whether they are definitely associated 
with the organs as such. This question must certainly be answered be¬ 
fore we enter into further discussions or investigations, since so many 
facts appear to show that this free acid, and this abundant supply of 
phosphates and potash-salts, which we have found to be the constant as¬ 
sociates of the smooth muscular fibres, occur in the various organs solely 
in proportion to their number of contractile fibre-cells; we need here 
only refer, by way of* illustration, to the fact, that organs, sudh as the 
spleen and the muscular layer of the intestinal canal, which al'c especially 
rich in contractile tissues, are also especially distingyished by the amount 
of free acid, &c., which tl^y contain; whilst, on the other hand, the 
ju^ce of the salivary glands and of the pancreas, in which Kblliker dis¬ 
covered few or none of those fibre-cells, are distinguished by their alka¬ 
line reaction and by their poverty of potash-salts., I have ascertained 
from direct observation that the middle coat of the aorta and the A. in- 
nominata yields far less acid, phosphates, and potash, in proportion to 
the amount of fibre-cells, than the* same tissue from middle-sized arteries. 
It requires, therefore, further and more exact investigations to determine 
whether the juice of the spleen and similar organs exhibits an acid reac¬ 
tion, &c., simply because it is blended with the juice belonging to the 
fibre-cells, or whether the presence of these substances is inherent in the 
organ as such; but still it must be confessed, that our histo-chemical»in- 
vestigations render the former view by far the more probable. 

We likewise meet with accumulations of phosphates independently of 
the presence of free acid, or the formation of acid salts, in parts of the 
animal body where their presence has either served certain definite pur¬ 
poses, or where it is still regulating certain functions ; instead, however, 
of recurring to the observations we have already made ,in relation to this 
subject (see vol. i. pp. 373-378 and 395), we will here merely refer to 
the following facts. All histogenetic substances are almost inseparably 
combined with bonsiderable quantities of phosphates, so that the two are 
always dissolved together, and are again associated in all coagula or pre¬ 
cipitates obtained ff-om their solutions. The bases of all completely de¬ 
veloped tissues always contain in their ash considerable quantities of 
phosphates, which for the most part are in the proportion of 1 equivalent 
of phosphoric acid to 1 equivalent of base, and therefore occur as me- 
tapHosphates; as for instance, in the case of the muscular substaheS, and 
the substance of the connective tissue of the lungs and of the liver, after 
being thoroughly rinsed in water according to Liebig’s directions. Ilence 
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■we may conclude, that acid phosphates must have been present in the 
recent tissue, or rather that a portion of the phosphoric acid "^vas com¬ 
bined with organic matters. We have further seen (see p. 282) that all 
secretions from the blood, which are distinguished by their plasticity, 
exhibit phosphates, which although not always present in large quantities, 
never fall below a certain amount; and the admirable observations of 
C. Schmidt have shown that a certain quantity of phosphates is required 
to supply the first basis for the now tissue, even in the case of those 
organs which subsequently exhibit an excess of carbonate of lime. After 
considering all these facts, we can scarcely entertain a doubt of the posi¬ 
tive influence which the phosphates exert on the formation of the tissues 
and organs. The efiects and counteractions reciprocally induced by the 
phosphates and organic matters in the development of the tissues and In 
their maintenance, are subjects which still require elucidation. If any 
doubt still exist as to the share taken by the phosphates in the formation 
and functions of certain tissues, the observation made by Liebig must, 
we think, finally set them at rest; we refer to the fact noticed by that 
observer, that herbivorous animals take up a very small quantity of 
phosphates in their food, and although their bloo^ is very poor in those 
substances, their tissues and orgafis contain as large a proportion of these 
salts as the corresponding parj.s of the carnivora. The phosphates must, 
therefore, be especially attracted and retained by the tissues in the 
organism of the herbivora, in order that tliey may there fulfil definite 
efiects corresponding to the objects of the several organs, which ccAild 
not be fulfilled by the other substances which are supplied in abundant 
quantities in the vegetable food of these animals. The very variable 
amount of these salts which we meet with in the blood of herbivorous as 
well as carnivorous animals, and whicii obviously depends only upon the 
nature of the food, or, in other words, upon the quantity of phosphoric 
acid which it contains, led Liebig to adopt the view that the phosphates 
do not exert any perceptible influence upon the process of the formation 
or the main functions of the blood, that is to say, upon nutrition and the 
deyelopment of heat. The facts wo have already considered, and those 
which still demand our notice, coincide so fully with Liebig’s view, tliat 
future investigations are not likely to modify it. }Ye shall revert at the 
proper place to' the relations of the .phosphates in secretion, excretion, 
and similar processes. . 

The alkali and the carbonates predominate in the liquor sanguinis 
(serum+fibrin), in the same manner as the free acid and phosphates in 
the fluids of the tissues. We have seen that the alkalinity of the liquor 
sanguinis is not induced by the free alkali, but by certain saline com¬ 
pounds of alkalies, and more especially of soda with albuminous sub¬ 
stances on the one hand, and with carbonic acid, and in part also with 
phosphoric acid, on the other hand. The albumen of the blood-serum is 
combined with soda in at least a twofold proportion, constituting an acid 
and neutral, or a neutral and a basic compound, according as we calcu¬ 
late its atorpic weight. We have already described, under the head of 
Albumen (vol. i. p. 297), and under that of Blood (vol. i. p. 587), the 
reactions which show that the blood-serum contains two albuminates of 
soda, one of which is rich and the other poor in alkalies, and that these 

Tot,. II. 23 
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are mixed together in variable proportions; it is only in diseases that 
free albumen, held in solution solely by the salts of the serum, can be 
obtained. This relation even might of itself aid us in conjecturing the 
effects of the alkali, or in other words, the purpose it accomplishes in the 
blodli. The somewhat lax combination between soda and albumen will 
always be disposed to give off the alkali, as soon as acids are formed in 
the blood, or are convoyed to it from other parts of the body. The pro¬ 
vision by which the blood is surrounded by acid flaids, and which enables 
it to expend a portion of its alkali in destroying the acids without by 
that means losing its alkaline character, is one which demands our fullest 
consideration; this alkalinity of the liquor sanguinis would, however, 
very rapidly be destroyed, owing to the abundant supply of acid fluids, 
and the great tendency of the latter to be converted into alkaline and 
neutral fluids, if the noAvly formed salts were not readily and quickly 
decomposed into carbonates, and in part also were removed unchanged 
from the blood. 

The following seem to be the only considerations which are able to 
assist us in determining the causes which maintain the alkalinity of the 
blood at a toleyably constant degree, and the objects which arc effected 
by this constancy. We need not here seek for any complicated modes 
of explanation, for the question to be determined js simply this : what 
efi'oet will the alkali necessarily exert on organic botlies under the rela¬ 
tions prevailing in the living blood V As far as these relations are known 
to*us, it would appear that the one which especially claims our attention 
is the simultaneous jmescnce of oxygen. The first principles of chemivStry 
teach us that the tendency of oxygen to combine with certain elements 
is extraordinarily strengthened by tHe presence of alkalies, but it is 
scarcely necessaiy to enter more dully into the chemical laws and ex¬ 
periments which refer to this subject, and which have been already con¬ 
sidered in various parts of this work. We will, therefore, limit ourselves 
to a brief notice of the most important experiments, which show the ne¬ 
cessity that the collective organic constituents of the blood should be 
subjected to a process of gra<lual oxidation by the simultaneous presemeo 
of oxygen and loosely combined alkalies in the blood. The oxidation 
thus gradually proccciling extends itself in organic substances, not merely 
to the disintegration, step by step/-of one atom after tnc other, but also 
to the individual atoms of their constituents ; that is to say, it is not, for 
instance, one atom of sugar after the other which is directly converted 
into carbonic acid and water, but whilst the separate atoms of hydrogen 
of the sugar are oxidized, there are formed various derivatives before we 
obtain the final results of carbonic acid and water. The length of time 
which, Liebig' iias shown, is required for the completion of many che¬ 
mical processes external to, and independent of, the influence of living 
organisms, makes tiie gradual and slow course of chemico-vital processes 
less remarkable than it was formerly supposed to be. In order that we 
may take our stand on direct observation, we will pass in review the in¬ 
dividual constituents of the blood, and briefly consider their relations 
whilst they are simultaneously subjected to the influence of the free or 


* Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. Bd. 65, S. 350-852. 
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slightly comltined alkalies and of the oxygen at the temperature of the 
living body. 

We will begin with the organic acids, which readily and in no incon¬ 
siderable quantity transude into the blood. ^ Every one who has spent 
even a short time in a chemical laboratory is aware of the rapidity with 
which organic acids, or rather the salts which they form with alkalies, 
begin to decompose wjicn there is an excess of the alkali, even where 
there is a very slight excess of oxygen. Fluids previously colorless become 
brown ; w'e generjilly remark the formation of vegetable growths; and a 
closer examination shows that products of oxidation, such as succinic 
acid, &c., are generated- Liebig has even recommended gallic and 
pyrogallic acids as the best eudiometric agents, owing to the high 
oxidizing capacity exhibited by their alkaline salts. The well-known dis¬ 
covery of Wohler, which has justly excited 90 much attention, is, there¬ 
fore, nothing extraordinary, and certainly does not prove that the animal 
body possesses an altogether special oxidizing capacity, equalling in in¬ 
tensity our strongest oxidizing agents. The means are precisely the 
same by which organic acids arc consumed both Aj^ithin and Avithont the 
organism ; the apparent intensity'of the oxidizing poAver in the blood is 
not oAving to any s])ecial force, but is the mere result of a peculiar com- 
plic.'ition of circumslhuces. * 

We hUve, moreover, seen that the carho-Jigdrates contained in nutrient 
matters for the most part I'cach the blood in the form of grape-sughr. 
We can hardly Avomlcr at the rapidity Avith Avhich the latter disappears 
from the circulation, if Ave remember that this sugar, when associated 
Avith an alkali, is capable of tak jig up combined oxygon, and of with- 
draAving it from oxide of copper and Uiany other oxides. 

Our experiments sIioav that a less striking influence is exerted by the 
alkalies on the oxidation of the fats -and fattg acids ; indeed, direct ob¬ 
servations appear to sIioav that the fats in the blood are oxidized much 
less rapidly than the carbo-hydrates, or oA'cn than the albuminous sub¬ 
stances. Urea may be detected in urine .as a product of the o.xidation 
of {he nitrogenous matters of the food, long before the combustion of 
the fats can be recognized in the augmentation of the expired carbonic 
acid (see Nutrition); Avhilst facts may be advancecl in proof of the gra¬ 
dual oxidation experienced by the fats under the action pf an alkali and 
oxygen. We need only refer to the occurrence in the blood of acids 
homologous to the solid fatty acids, as for instance, in certain secretions, 
and more especially in the sAveat, where the whole series of acids, from 
formic to caproic acid, has been exhibited Avith tolerable certainty. 
Thus, too, butyric fermentation, like lactic fermentatios, requires the 
addition of equivalent quantities of the alkalies for its perfect accom¬ 
plishment. Although we may deny the appellation of fats to those 
lipoids, such as cholesterin and serolin, which most probably are formed 
only in the blood, they betray in many of their properties so near an 
affinity with these bodies, that in our ignorance of their origin, it would 
scarcely seem at variance with the truth, were Ave to refer them to the 
oxidation of the fats as residua poorer in oxygen, in the same manner as 
we refer humus to the decomposition of Avood. 

ChcATeul and Scherer haA'e I'eceutly shoAvn that hcematin (the„coloring 
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matter of the hJood) when dissolved in alkalies is able to continue un¬ 
changed for a prolonged period, and that on the access of atmospheric 
air it instantly attracts oxygen, and becomes converted into a colorless 
body. The want of a m(jre careful examination of these facts has 
hitherto prevented the exact comparison of this form of metamorphosis 
with that which occurs in the blood. 

No one can doubt that the albuminous substances of the blood undergo 
a gradual oxidation before they can be employed in the formation or 
renovation of the tissues, although wo certainly are still unable to deter¬ 
mine the extent to which the alkalies influence their oxidation and further 
metamorphosis. We know only this much, that the alkali of the blood 
must aid in abstracting and oxidizing the sulphur which is peculiar to 
all protein-bodies ; and we need only refer to the method recommended 
by Mulder for the exhibition of the albumen-protein and the fibrin-pro¬ 
tein, to show the importance of the alkali in this form of metamorphosis. 
Hitherto, at least, we have not arrived at any proof of the co-operation 
of the alkali in the further oxidation of the albuminates. 

It certainly would ^eem probable, from a careful examination of the 
chemical facts in our possessh^n, that'this simultaneous action of the al¬ 
kali and of the free or imperfectly fixed oxygen upon readily oxidizable 
substances, might afford an explanation of the entirh process of oxidation 
in the animal organism. But this is by no means the case, and the present 
afibrds an instance of the danger of being led astray, by perfectly correct 
but isolated facts, to adopt extreme and exclusive conclusions. The highly 
complex chemical processes which prevail in the lower sphere of vitality, 
are not of a kind to bo comprehendediin their entire complication of ac¬ 
tions and reactions, by one indiwiduai function taken indiscriminately 
from amid the involved and inseparable links of the groat chain of causes 
and effects; for even when, by the strictest application of the inductive 
method, we have thoroughly investigated the most important factor of a 
process, we have by no means elucidated the process in all its bearings. 
Wo frequently enough encounter contradictory phenomena, which suffi¬ 
ciently show that we are deficient in the elements necessary for tracing 
the whole of these plionomena in their causal connection. Such is the 
case here. If, for example, we wnre to draw the conclusion from these 
facts, that the process of oxidation could not bo accomplished in the ani¬ 
mal organism without the concurrence of free oxygen and an alkali, wo 
should err quite as much as if we were to conclude from the same pre¬ 
mises that all oxidizable matters which have once reached the blood must 
be consumed, provided only there were enough oxygen and alkali present 
for their oxidation. The following examples will serve to show the 
erroneousness of such a deduction. Starting from the proposition above 
referred to, the opinion has been advanced that diabetes mellitus de¬ 
pends solely on the absence of the necessary quantity of alkali in the 
blood in this disease, and that consequently the sugar is no longer con¬ 
sumed in the blood (Mialhe). So far as my direct investigations of the 
blob'd of diabetic patients extend, the most careful ash-analyses do not 
show that there is any such diminution of the alkali, nor do the analyses 
of the serum exhibit any diminution of the albuminate of soda. But 
as comparative analyses of this kind are attended with considerable 
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difficulty, and as the concurrent circumstances might possibly invalidate 
the correctness of this view, we will turn to other investigations connected 
with this subject. Bernard, who, as we have already stated, injected a 
solution of grape-sugar into the veins of dogs and rabbits, thought he 
could perceive that the sugar not only did not pass into the urine, but 
that the latter secretion was even rendered alkaline. Without including 
my previous experiments, which led to precisely opposite results, I have 
very recently injected grape-sugar, prepared from starch, into the jugu¬ 
lar veins of 37 rabbits and dogs ;* but in no single instance was the pre¬ 
viously acid urine rendered ^Ikaline; and in no single case was grape- 
sugar absent from the urine. Quantitative determinations showed that 
even O’l of a gramme of grape-sugar could be detected in the urine of 
a rabbit weighing 2,150 grammes. The greater part of this (0*1 of a 
gramme) of grape-sugar passed into the urine, even when the rabbits had 
fed before and after its injection on cabbage-leaves, carrots, grass, and 
other substances rich in alkalies, and the alkaline urine of these ani¬ 
mals did not retain its alkaline character, notwithstanding the abundance 
of alkalies contained in the food, but acquired, in opposition to Bernard’s 
assertion, an acid and often a vei^ intensely acid* reaction. Finally, I 
convinced myself in two cases that rabbits into whose veins very small 
quantities of starclii»sugar had been injected (which might inpthcr cases 
be detected in the urine) did not void any sugar, provided they had re¬ 
ceived no succulent food cither shortly before or after the experiment, 
and hence did not require to pass urine. A similar’result was observed 
when urine was artificially discharged by pressure ou the region of the 
bladder. It appears that sugar can only be separated from the blood 
when there is an excess of watemn the latter, for it is only by the pro¬ 
longed continuance of sugar in the btood that it can be thoroughly con¬ 
sumed ; but the urine here is not rendered alkaline, but strongly acid, as 
is always the case with fasting rabbits. The sugar, m(fi*cover, passes so 
rapidly into the urine that it may frequently be <ietected five minutes 
after its injection (and that even when only 0*1 of a gramme has been 
injected). This rapid separation of the sugar from the blood, and its 
decomposition in this fluid, if from a deficiency of water it be retained 
sufficiently long, seem to favor the hypothesis that the cause of the ap¬ 
pearance of sugar in the urine is solely owing to the blood not being 
sufficiently rich in alkali to aid in the oxidation of the. sugar. With a 
view of determining this point, I injected caustic alkalies or their car¬ 
bonates, in association with grape-sugar, into the veins of rabbits; but 
even in these experiments the wholly unexpected result ensuee^ that, not¬ 
withstanding the caustic alkalies or their carbonates, the urine not only 
contained sugar, but also exhibited an acid reaction. "More exact and 
often-repeated experiments on rabbits afforded the following expla¬ 
nation of this remarkable phenomenon. When 1 ‘equivalent of sugar 
with 1, 2, or 3 equivalents of caustic potash or its carbonate, was in¬ 
jected, or when the sugar and potash compound artificially prepared 
from alcoholic solutions was injected in such quantities that 0*1 of a 
gramme of sugar reached the blocd, the urine remained alkaline for at 
Iqast ten minutes after the injection, becoming then decidedly acid, in 
’ Ber. d. k. silcLa. Gks. dcr Wigii. Juhrg. 1^52. 
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wliich Btate it continued for at least five hours, even when the animals 
had been fed in the interval upon green food. In the seventh hour the 
free acid diminished when food of this kind had been taken; it con¬ 
tinued, however, although in a less intense degree, when the animals had 
been kept fasting. In all cases, however, sugar could be detected in the 
urine from the first five minutes after the injection to the eighth, and even 
often to the eighteenth, hour. If in these cases the alkali does not act 
in the manner one might be led to expect from the above hypothesis, the 
cause is to be ascribed partly to the circumstance that the alkali is re¬ 
moved from the blood more i-apidly than the sugar, and partly, and per¬ 
haps mainly, to the fact of an acid being formed in the blood (as we see 
by the constant acid reaction of the urine after the injection of sugar) 
by which the alkali is saturated, and its action on the sugar thus inter¬ 
fered with. I have unfortunately been unable, from the small amount 
of material for investigation, to decide what is the acid w'hich is thus 
produced, but it certainly is neither phosphoric or hippuric acid. We at 
all events learn this much from these experiments, that no one perfectly 
correct chemical fact can enable us to foresee and correctly prejudge the 
result of chemical effocts in the living body; and it would, therefore, be 
no less unsuitable to endeavor to elucirlato the mystery of life by rude 
chemical hypotheses, than it would be senseless to b:viish chemistry from 
the sphere of vitality merely on account of some fc*.v unsuccessful ex¬ 
periments. The following experiments, which I have instituted in rela¬ 
tion to this point, wall show the correctness of these views. On gradu¬ 
ally injecting very dilute solutions of tartaric and citric acids into the 
stomachs of rabbits and dogs (concentmted solutions must necessarily be 
avoided, as they always induce a morlm condition in the animals), the 
result to be expected would naturally be.; that when the animals had been 
fed on oats only, or on some food equally poor in alkalies, the normal 
alkalinity of th6 blood would be so much diminished that the sugar 
which had noAV been conveyed to the blood from the intestine or the liver 
would not be perfectly oxidized, and would therefore pass into the urine in 
an undccomposod state. This conjecture has not, however, been verified 
by my experiments. The urine does not even exhibit any trace of sugar 
when attempts are mudc to remove the alkali from the blood by artificial 
means. Similar but variously modified experiments have also been made 
by Uhle,‘ with precisely similar results. It would, of course, be an 
utterly useless experiment to attempt to gain the same object by injecting 
acids into the blood. 

, We rnii^t not, how'cver, form too high an opinion of the oxidizing force 
of the blood, however important it may be to the entire animal economy. 
Thus, for exam^e, we meet with numerous phenomena which indicate 
the co-existence of a deoxidizing process with the process of oxidation ; 
of these we need otily instance the formation of substances so rich in 
sidphur as taurine and cystine, and of others so poor in oxygon as cho- 
lesterin, castorin, &c. The most striking illustration of this fact is 
afforded by the well-known experiment, which has recently been con- 
firmeB by one of my pupils, Ranke,“ that the animal organism acts upon 
indigo in the same reducing manner as the hot or cold vat; ordinary 
indigo blue is converted in the primaa vim into sub-oxide of isatin 
• Dias, inaug. mcd. Lips. 185:i, p. 19. * Journ. f. pr. Chem. Bd. 56, S. 17. 
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(reduced indigo), and may, when dissolved in an alkaline solution, pass 
through the blood without being perfectly oxidized; hence it may reap¬ 
pear in an unoxidized state in the urine. If we observe the urine that 
is discharged after the administration of a few grammes of indigo, we 
perceive that the fluid assumes a light blue color, which becomes gradu¬ 
ally more intense if it is shaken for a time in the air, until a blue sedi¬ 
ment of pure indigo blue is finally formed. This reduction docs not origi¬ 
nate in the urine itself, since the alkaline fermentation must be set up in 
the fluid before it can dissolve indigo. This urine, however, has always 
an acid reaction. If wo had not the most evident proof before us that 
free oxygen was contained in the blood, an unphysiological chemist might 
consider himself justified in concluding from these facts, that oxygen 
cannot be contained in the blood either in a free or loosely combined 
form. We can only assume this much, that the process of oxidation in 
the blood does not possess any high degree of intensity, and that the 
manner in which the process is here ac<;omplished is more involved than 
we should at first sight be disposed to believe. 

Although we may not overrate the importance of the alkali in con¬ 
nection with the process of oxidation in the bloo(l,’*thc above experiments 
might probably lead us to the erroneous conclusion, that no oxidation can 
take place within tile organism, imlependently of alkalies. We call such 
a view erroneous, lor independently of the circumstanci', that it cannot 
be denied that a certain oxidation takes place in many acid fluids as well 
as in the substance of the organa, there are many points which indicate 
that other conditions m.ay probably contribute to increase the oxidizing 
capacity existing in the blood, ^any of the salts of tlie organic acids, 
as for instance, the alkaline lactates, tartrates, and citratc^s, do not 
become so rapidly oxidized in the air, even when an excess of alkali is pre¬ 
sent, as the gallates or pyrogallatcs ; for if solutions of the salts be injec¬ 
ted into the blood, they not only become much more rajudly oxidized 
than w'ould be the case externally to the animal body in the atmosphere, 
but almost more quickly than if the salts were directly incinerated (see 
vof. i. p. 97). Other substances agsiin, such as salicin, theine, &c., are very 
rapidly oxidized in the blood, whilst they continue for a long time to 
resist the action of alkalies or oxygeq, when exposed to their influence at 
a temperature of 37° externally to the living organism. The rapidity 
and readiness with which so many substances are oxidized or changed in 
the blood cannot be solely refeiTcd to the simultaneous prcseiice of a 
mass of bodies undergoing various metamorphoses, to any peculiar con¬ 
densation in which the oxygen occurs in the blood, or to any similar*" 
relations which control the effects of the alkalies; but tjicy nmst rather 
be referred to conditions which we are still unable to dtduce from any 
definite physical or chemical processes, owing to thp extremely compli¬ 
cated nature of the chemical changes going on in the blood. We will 
herp only refer, by way of illustration, to that condition of oxygen in 
which it exhibits, as ozone, a far more energetic force of affinity. 

However much we may differ from some of Schiinbein’s modes of ex¬ 
planation and the conclusions he deduces from his discoveries, the majo¬ 
rity of the results which he obtains arc indubitable facts, whilst it is 
almost a necessary deduction from his most recent observations,* that the 
' Journ. f. pr. Chem. Bd. 52, S. 135-140, u. Bd. 63, S. 821-331. 
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oxygen in the blood must undergo a change resembling that which it 
experiences when retained for some time in intimate contact with phos¬ 
phorus, oil of turpentine, &c. If we fail to recognize the presence of 
ozonized oxygen in the blood by the ordinary tests, as for instance, iodide 
of potassium with starch, &c., this is obviously no proof of its absence, 
for in the presence of a large number of oxidizable matters in the blood, it 
must necessarily disappear almost as quickly as it is formed. The recent 
investigations in physiology, which seem at length to approximate towards 
the solution of the mysterious connection between electricity and nerv¬ 
ous action, while they hold out a prospect of being able to determine 
more definitely the phenomena of free electricity in the animal body, 
render it more than probable, that the oxygen Avithin the living body— 
if not in the blood, at all events in other parts—passes into this state of 
special attractive force, and that in this condition it takes part in the 
vital processes. At all events we’fcel that Schbnbein’s admirable dis¬ 
coveries ought not to be disregarded by physiologists, notwithstanding 
the obscurity which still appertains to the principles from which w’e must 
deduce an explanation^ of these facts. 

But whatever difference of opinion Inay exist as to the more imme¬ 
diate relations in which the inspired oxygen combines in the body with 
individual substances, every one must admit the cori;pctnesa of Liebig’s 
ingenious hypothesis, that the alkalies in the blood promote and main¬ 
tain the combustibility of the respiratory constituents of the food, and 
that they conse(j[uently servo as essential conditions for the maintenance 
of animal heat. In the absence of a positive proof of this proposition, 
we should not wholly reject the negati^ evidence in its favor. We have 
often alluded to Wohler’s discovery, that organic acids, such as tartaric, 
citric, and gallic acids, when they had boon introduced in a free state 
into the body, reappeared unchanged in the urine after their passage 
through the organism, whilst their alkaline salts, under similar relations, 
are burnt within the body. We cannot surely explain this fact, except 
by assuming that the presence of the alkali induces, in the one case, ^he 
oxidation of the organic acid, whilst in the other case, the free acid, if 
present in sufficient quantity, suspends the alkalinity of the blood, and 
consequently also its oxidizing capacity, until it is removed from the 
organism throug^i the kidneys. 

A series of experiments were made some years ago in my laboratory 
Q)y R. ♦Buchheim, now of Dorpat, among others) Avith the view of 
determining the quantities of alkaline carbonates, tartrates, citrates, 
%G., which are necessary to destroy the free acid of the urine, and fur¬ 
ther to ascertain* the quantities of free tartaric or citric acid which must 
be taken at one*time to allow of a portion appearing unchanged in the 
urine; but notwithstanding every attention to the quality and quantity 
of the food taken during equal intervals of time, the bodily exercise, and 
other physiological relations, these observations have failed in leading us 
to ahy sharply defined numerical results. In experiments of this nature, 
a number of conditions exert an influence, the determination of which is 
in part beyond the power or the calculation of the experimentalist. If 
we could succeed in determining these intricate relations, we should, at 
all events, have a check upon our calculations regarding the mechanical 
metamorphosis of matter in the animal body, in as far as the one series 
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of experiments shows the amount of the free acid which is excreted hy 
the kidneys from the hody within definite periods of time, whilst the 
other series might enable us to determine, at least approximately, the 
quantity of alkali in the blood, and consequently also the amount of 
blood in the animal body. Although these experiments have not hitherto 
advanced the science of physiology, they promise to yield more certain 
results to therapeutics. As far as we arc aware, the relations subsisting 
between acids and alkalies or the salts of the vegetable acids, and the 
reactions and constitution of the urine and the sweat, have not yet been 
considered from a physiological point of view. I’hysiology has not 
hitherto been sufficiently applied to medicine, whilst the pharmacolo¬ 
gist is ever striving to explain the presumed action of the most irra¬ 
tional agents by apparently rational means, and to defend their J-espcc- 
tive applications. 

With the view of forming some estimate of the oxidizing capacity of 
the animal organism, I formerly turned my attention to the study of the 
metamorphoses which salicin \indorgocs in its passage through the body; 
and I formerly inferred from the reaction which the urine exhil)it8 
towards the persalts of iron after the use of sfclicin, as well as from 
other experiments, that the organism can only so far oxidize saligenin 
as to lead to the formation of salicylous acid. Stiidtcler wn^? led to con¬ 
clude from his experiments on the volatile acids of the urine of the her- 
bivora, that phcnylic acid passed into the urine, and that the blue qplor 
imparted to the alcoholic and ethereal extracts of urine, induced by the 
salts of iron after the use of salicin depends upon phenylic acid. Ranke,* 
who commenced under my direqjtion a more minute examination of this 
subject, has now obtained the undoubted result, that salicylic acid is 
formed in addition to salicylous acid'; he also obtained considerable quan¬ 
tities of phenylic acid by the distillation of the alcoholic extract of such 
urine with water. I have, however, not convinced myself that this acid 
is contained preformed in this urine ; it may very readily occur hero as 
a product of distillation. Phenylic acid exerts an extremely poisonous 
action, so that some symptoms of indisposition ought to manifest them¬ 
selves after the use of salicin, if this acid were formed from salicin ; such, 
however, is not the case. As it mi^ht be conjccttired that phenylic acid 
was separated from the kidneys immediately on its formation, I injected 
the alcoholic extract of this urine into the jugular vein of a rabbit, but 
the animal exhibited no morbid symptoms whatever. 

I may here observe in reference to the decomposition of salicin in the 
animal organism^ that this substance, which, like amygdalin, is decouj- 
posed by synaptase, docs not behave in the blood in the same manner 
as amygdalin, which on being injected into the blood is not decomposed, 
and hence does not produce poisoning by prussic acid; although when 
salicin is injected, a portion only passes in an unsfltcred state into the 
UTine, whilst the larger quantity is decomposed in the blood; for after 
the injection of salicin into the veins, the urine is affected in the same 
manner as after its introduction by the mouth. Sugar, which, as is well 
known, is formed in the decomposition of salicin by synaptase, cannot be 
recognized in the urine, even when as much as 0‘943 of a gramme of 

' Op. cit. 
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salicin has been injected into the blood. Ranke also found saligenin in 
addition to those acids in the urine, but no saliretin. 

The previous observations leave no doubt as to the function of the 
alkaline carbonates in the blood, and we have already treated circum¬ 
stantially of carbonate of soda in the first volume of the present work 
(see pp. 392-394) ; we will, therefore, only observe, that these salts are 
able to maintain their function as agents in the process of combustion 
for an infinitely long period ; that is to say, an infinite quantity of or¬ 
ganic acids and carbo-hydrates may be reduced by one and the same 
quantity of these salts into carbonic acid and water; for scarcely is an 
alkaline carbonate decomposed by a substance of this kind, and deprived 
of its cai'bonic acid, before it is reconverted into a carbonate by the com¬ 
bustion of the organic substance ; hence we are able to explain how the 
proportionally small quantity of alkaline carbonates which arc present 
in the blood of the carnivora, and which are only very slightly increased 
or replaced by the food of sjich animals, should be sufficient to adapt 
the materials of respiration for oxidation. We shall revert to the alka¬ 
line carbonates and phosphates when we enter upon the more special 
consideration of the pr&ccsses of nutrition and secretion. 

In treating generally of the disti ibution of chloride of sodium in the 
animal organism (vol. i. pp. 387-392), we drew attention to the well- 
established fact that the (quantity of this salt varies very slightly in most 
of t;he animal juices, especially in the blood, and is restricted within 
tolerably narrow limits for each class of animals, being wholly indepen¬ 
dent of the nature of the food and of the quantity of this substence taken 
up with the food (sec vol. i. pp. 388, f)(>9); we have also found that the 
quantity of salt in the excretions, and more especially in the urine, cor¬ 
responds very closely with the quantity in the food, whilst direct experi¬ 
ments have shown that this salt when it is injected into the blood, is 
rapidly excreted through the salivary glands, the mucous membranes, 
and the kidneys. We think that those well-established facts give great 
probability to the idea that this substance is necessary for the animal 
vital process. Even if we attach little weight to the instinct which leads 
certain domesticated animals* eagerly to lick up the salt placed before 
them, and induces the natives of certain districts where salt is scarce to 
barter slaves and gold-dust for this* substance, yet certain experiments 
on the quantity of salt contained in the blood, together with Boussin- 
gault’s investigations,’ sufficiently show that the use of salt with the 
ordinary food is an indispensable requisite towards the healthy condition 
of domesticated animals. Boussingault instituted experiments on two 
lots of oxen (each consisting of three), one of which he fed for a month 
on food with whicdi salt had been mixed, arid the other on fodder con¬ 
taining no salt, and found by accurate weighing that the salt produced 
no effect upon the foi^nation of the flesh and fat, or on the quantity of 
milk, but that towards the close of the period of observation the external 
appearance and activity of the animals which were being fed upon food 
to whiph salt had been added were very superior to that of the animals _ 
which were fed without salt, for the latter presented a less smooth and 

' Ann. de Cldm. et de Pbys. 8mo SiJr. T. 19, pp. 117-125, et T. 22, p. IIG ; or Compt. 
rend. T. 25, p. 729. 
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shining coat, Mhile their hair was mattcrl and in part fell off; their gait 
was also heavy, and they exhibited a cold temperament. The utill^ of 
common salt to the animal organism cannot therefore be questioned, and 
its importance is further shown by the fact, that during fasting, or when 
there is a deficient supply of nutriment, in diseases, as pneumonia, &c., 
the separation of common salt by the urine soon ceases, whilst in those 
cases in "which the blood is deficient in this substance, all the chloride of 
sodium entering the organism from without is retained until the normal 
amount is restored. 

We have now, however, to consider the more difficult question of the 
manner in which chloride of sodium conti-ibutcs tow'ards the metamor¬ 
phosis of animal matter. Wo have endeavored to refer the importance 
of this salt to the peculiar relations which it exhibits towards the albu¬ 
minous matters of the blood and of the animal body generally ; and it 
seemed to us that its special use may be to dissolve the pure albumen 
(or serum-casein of Panum),* together with the albuminate of soda, and 
thus render it amenable to chemical agencies. Liebig, has, how’cvcr, 
drawn attention to a very important fact connected with this subject. 
Gluten is dissolved as readily as muselo-fi])rin in water containing hydro¬ 
chloric acid (see p. 23!)), and is precipitated from this solution not only 
by more hydrochloj-ic acid, but also by the addition of a solu^tion of chlo¬ 
ride of sodium of dess strength oven than 4}}. From these and similar 
experiments we may assume that the amount of common salt in animal 
fluids exerts a certain influence on the separation as well as the solu¬ 
tion of albuminous substances, although wc are unable to demonstrate the 
individual details with any great exactness. 

The mode of action of chloride of sodium in the metamorphosis of 
anitual matter was the more difficult to determine, as it was known to 
the chemists as an extremely indifierent substance, with very little ten¬ 
dency to form further chemical combinations, urea and grape-sugar being 
almost the only substances with which it combines chemically. These 
two facts sufficed, however, to lead Liebig to a very ingenious view re¬ 
garding the function of this substance in the metamorphosis of matter. It 
is very probable that the union of urea with ichloride of sodium may be far 
more intimate than its ready decomposition by re-crystallization in Avater 
Avould lead one to conjecture. Thas, for instance, urea is only imper¬ 
fectly separated by nitric acid from a moderately concentrated aqueous 
solution, if chloride of sodium be present; urea, moreover, occurs asso¬ 
ciated with chloride of sodium, even in positions where its presence would 
not be suspected, as for instance, in the crystalline lens of the eye, as 
was observed by Wohler, and in the sweat, according to the investiga¬ 
tions of Schottin and Favre. Liebig’s conjectures toay therefore bo 
perfectly correct, that the absence of urea as well as of common salt in 
the muscular juice, and the passage of urea into tl/o circulation, and its 
excretion by the kidneys, have a close relation with the presence of 
chloride of sodium in the blood. 

Liebig observes, in relation to the combination of grape-sugar Avith 
chloride of sodium, that avc are iiistinctivcly led to add salt to amylace¬ 
ous food (Avhich during digestion yields much sugar) in far larger pro- 
' Arch. f. pathol. Anat. Bd. 3, S. 251. 
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portion than to other food. The saliva and the pancreatic juice, which 
morll especially conduce towards the conversion of starch into grape- 
sugar, contain a preponderating quantity of chloride of sodium in their 
solid constituents. 

Diabetic urine always contains, in addition to free grape-sugar, the 
compound of this sugar with common salt, and it frequently happens 
that this is the only compound which separates in crystals from diabetic 
urine. It is not, therefore, an irrelevant question to inquire, on the one 
hand, into the relation of the chloride of sodium to grape-sugar in the 
digestion of amylaceous substances, and, on the other, into its separation 
through the kidneys in diabetes. 

Slightly based as the assumptions may be, which can be deduced from 
the chemical affinities of chloride of sodium in reference to the purposes 
which this substance accomplishes in the animal organism, there are 
some facts which can only be explained by a decomposition of this salt 
in the animal body, and which may therefore throw additional light on 
its utility, in the animal economy. The most striking of these facts is 
the occurrence of free hydrochloric acid in the gastric juice; at all 
events, it appears fromi the most recen^ investigations of C. Schmidt 
that frep hydrochloric acid may be present in this secretion, without 
lactic acid of lactates. It certainly remains a mystery for the present how 
this decompositioip of the chloride of sodium is effected. Another less 
obvious, but not the less remarkable fact is, that even in the blood of 
herbivorous animals, which take up almost solely potash salts in their 
food, there are in every 4 parts of alkaline carbonate in the blood-serum 
at least 3 parts of carbonate of soda, and only 1 part of carbonate of 
potash, whilst in the muscular juice of carnivorous as well as that of 
herbivorous animals chloride of potassium is almost solely found. This 
fact, which was discovered and mainly established by Liebig, shows, on 
the one hand, that the chloride of sodium in the blood must necessarily 
undergo an interchange of constituents with the carbonate and phosphate 
of potash, and on the other hand, that nature has assigned very different 
parts in the animal organism to the alkalies which are otherwise so sinti- 
lar when considered from a ohemical point of view. Similar conclusions 
may bo deduced fromt the experiments made at Giessen on different 
terrestrial animals, which showed that the bile, notwithstanding a food 
rich in potash, contains a large amount of soda, which is combined with 
the biliary acids. The great persistence of this distribution of these 
two alkalies m the various animal juices precludes the idea that we have 
here to deal with a phenomena which is merely incidental. As we have 
already observed, it still remains for us to discover the properties to 
which the soda oVes its place in the blood-serum and the bile, and to 
explain the purposes which are effected by the aocumulation of potash 
in the juice of the mtiscular and of all the contractile tissues, as well cs 
in the blood-cells, the plastic exudations, and the yolk, &c. 

Th« constant presence in the blood of a tolerably uniform amount of 
chlori(^ of sodium has led Liebig to the ingenious idea that this very con¬ 
stancy exerts an essential influence on the absorbing power of the blood. 
The assertion of Liebig that the constant amount of chloride of sodium 
present in the blood is an essential agent in the organic process of 
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absorption, must be universally admitted as correct by all who have 
witnessed even a single 'endosmotic experiment, and who are moi^over 
well aware that the substances which are actually dissolved in the intes¬ 
tinal canal generally present a far less dense fluid than the blood, apd 
that the kidneys possess a property, which has not yet been explained, 
of immediately carrying off any excess of water that has entered the 
blood. If we further add the peculiar relation of acids and alkalies 
first noticed by Jolly and Graham in diffusion and endosmosis (see p, 
345), we shall be disposed, with Liebig, to admit that in the animal body 
are united all the conditions for rendering the circulating system, by 
means of the blood, a most perfect suction-pump, which performs its 
duties without stop-cocks or valves, without mechanical pressure, nay, 
without regular canals or passages for the transmission of the fluids. 

In conclusion, we must again refer to the remarks which have been 
previously made (vol. i. p. 390, and vol. ii. p. 283) in reference to the 
influence of chloride of sodium upon the development of cells in secre¬ 
tions and exudations. Amongst the latter we found that the most plastic 
were those which contained soluble phosphates and potash-salts, together 
with moderate quantities of chlpride of sodium,*whilst those exudations 
which exhibited a tendency to the formation of pus-corpuscles and 
cancer-cells always contained very large quantities of chloride of sodium 
in addition to tlidse salts. It was first observed by Heller,’ and subse¬ 
quently by Rcdtenbacher,* that in pneumonia, a disease, in which, the 
exudation is generally transformed into cytoid corpuscles (gray hepati¬ 
zation), chloride of sodium is constantly retained in the body, and can 
scarcely, therefore, be detected in the urine. We find, moreover, in 
mucus (a fluid which consists almost entirely of a humid mass of cells) 
the animal juice, which contains a" far larger quantity of chloride of 
sodium than any other animal fluid, whilst even in the cellular tissues as 
well as in the permanent cartilages and the still unossified bones, we meet 
with the largest constant amount of chloride of sodium. We also learn, 
from Frerichs^ that the synovial fluid, which is so rich in cells and epithe- 
Iftim, contains a largo amount of chloride of sodium in solution; and 
Schottin’s recent experiments on the constHution of the sweat have un¬ 
questionably shown its richness in this salt. Wlmn we consider that the 
scales of the epithelium of the mucous membranes as well as of the 
epidermis are moistened by a fluid which is more richly charged than 
any other with chloride of sodium, and when we observe that the greatest 
amount of this salt is found in the structures which are richest in cells, 
we shall scarcely be falling into error if we seek to establish a very inti¬ 
mate relation between the presence of this salt, and the formation of 
cells. Now the homy tissues and the hair, which Consist to a great 
extent, or ‘%lmost wholly, of cells, contain no very large amount of 
common salt; but this fact does not prove that* the presence of this 
substance is^immaterial to their formation; for the cells of the hair and 
other horny tissues are either atrophied or destroyed, whilst those of 
the cartilaginous tissues are still fresh, and hence serve to convey chlo¬ 
ride of sodium. If the presence of this salt be necessary for the 
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development of the horny tissues, and especially of the hair, we have a 
simple explanation of the fact observed by Boussingault in his experi¬ 
ments, that the growth of the hair was injuriously aflected in those cattle 
which were fed without any admixture of salt in their fodder. 

In respect to the other mineral constituents which occur in the animal 
body, we need only refer to what has been stated in reference to this 
subject in the first volume, since they take a less important part in the 
more general functions of life. 

Now that we are approaching towards the termination of the general 
considerations of the arrangement of the most important chemical sub¬ 
strata observable in the metamorphosis of matter, w'e are forcibly 
reminded of the ancient saying of Aristippus, that the most probable is 
often untrue, and the most improbable true. If we are correct in form¬ 
ing a low estimate of the amount of our positive, knowledge, we ought 
to exercise extreme caution in the selection of ihe i>rinciples by which 
we regulate our judgment regarding the positive results of our observa¬ 
tions and experiments. In our application of chemistry to physiology, 
we must be especially mindful of the fact that most of the fundamental 
propositions which at the present time have attained to a general recog¬ 
nition in chemistry, by no means possess such a degree of scientific, or 
rather of logical, exactness as to place them beyond all dispute. We 
must not forget that chemistry, like medicine and flicology, although 
perhaps in a more limited degree, possesses a dogmatism of its own. 
How many of the modes of consideration which are now valid in scien¬ 
tific chemistry, are the mere provisional modes of expressions of certain 
groups of phenomena, whose analogy is obvious, but whose internal connec¬ 
tion and relations of causality are alike incomprehensible and unknow’ii! 
A chemist of the old school would be indignant if any one were to hint at 
the faintest doubt of the correctness of the hypothesis that chemical com¬ 
binations can only be effected in accordance with definite numerical pro¬ 
portions, or should venture to assert that gradual metamorphoses, which 
are alike independent of mathematical laws, and perfectly foreign to 
the ordinary chemical affinities, might run their course in the highdbt 
spheres of vitality. Yet every chemist who regards chemistry and 
physics as inadequate for the science of life, and on that account deems 
it necessary to call vital forces to fiis aid, must of necessity admit the 
cogency of these doubts; for experiments have alike failed to show that 
albuminous and histogenetic substances generally are constituted in ac¬ 
cordance with perfectly definite numerical relations, or that any super¬ 
vising agent has been appointed to control the economy of the living 
organism. 

We need not, liowevcr, encroach upon the sphere of vitality to show 
the uncertainty and purely dogmatic nature of many of the' more gene¬ 
ral principles of chemistry. Many principles which have been esta¬ 
blished, and are highly useful in investigation, are utterly devdld of any 
thcorie'lical basis ; for many methods have been sanctioned by chemical 
use which would not stand the test of a logical inquiry. Thus, for instance, 
no one hesitates to employ predisposing affinity as a means of explana¬ 
tion, although this is nothing more than the personification of an obscure 
idea. Does not affinity in the mass contradict*the fundamental idea of 
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chemical affinity? We do not speak of the theory of the oi'ganic radi¬ 
cals, for the constant alterations and the uninterrupted modifications to 
which this theory has been subjected, sufficiently attest the slight degree 
of stability which it possesses. And has not the most prolific of all 
new theories, by which chemical science has been enriched to such an 
extraordinary extent with the most important facts—the theory of the 
conjugated compounds, notwithstanding the noble experiments and the 
brilliant discoveries to which it has led—been in turn subjected to every 
form of modification ? 

We must therefore never forget, in applying our chemical ideas to the 
elucidation of vital phenomena, that the basis on which they are reared 
is far less firmly established than the fundamental proj)ositions of physics. 
We find that even in physics new observations and discoveries arc daily 
being made, which long continue to excite our wonder before we arc able 
to reduce them to known physical principles. How many futile attempts 
have been made to explain Leidenfrost’s experiments ! And arc there 
ixot many even at the present day who regard with wonder the experi¬ 
ments of Boutigny? Is the doctrine of molecular attractions so well 
developed in physics as to preclude the possibility;»of being further called 
in question ? It is only in the present day that we have had a direct proof 
of the motion of t^e earth afforded us by Foucault. Yet, how far is 
chemistry behind physics in its fundamental principles ? In endt'avoring, 
therefore, to decide (juestions of physiology in chemical modes of ,ex- 
pression, we cannot exercise too great caution in our deductions ; for we 
know but too well that in most cases we arc only supporting one hypo¬ 
thesis by means of another, and that truth in chemistry is very often little 
more than an idea embodied in a systematic form. 

When, mindful of our fallibility, we once more review the character 
of the substances which nature employs to produce the most varied effects 
in the living organism, and to realize the most multifarious purposes, wo 
are struck hero, as everywhere, by the wonderful siinj)licity of the means 
or the forces by which the world of external phenomena is maintained 
in^ state of incomprehensible alternation. There arc only three groups 
of organic substances through which all the vital j)hcnomena arc mani¬ 
fested, and even these groups exhibit the most important internal co- 
rclations. May we not conjecture, although we are still unable to prove 
the fact, that members of the group of fats inay be fiorracd, like those 
of the group of carbo-hydrates, from histogcnctic bodies ? And do not 
the members of the individual groups present such uniformity and analogy 
in their composition, and even in their properties, that the diversity of 
the processes to which they give rise is perfectly incomprehensible ? We 
are thus obliged to have recourse to isomerism and polymorphism as a 
prop to our ignorance, and as the means of affording us at least some 
clue to the manner in which protein-bodies, which appear almost identical, 
can be osiiibited under such numerous modifications of form, and can so 
variously influence the mechanism of the living organism. There are 
almost inappreciably small differences in the composition and qualities of 
the substances which, as far as we know, are most homologous with ethe¬ 
real bodies, viz., the fatty substances; yet the different fats do not pro¬ 
duce the same or even analogous effects in the animal body. The carbo- 
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hydrates, which to a superficial observer might seem to bo destined solely 
to undergo disintegration in the' animal body, exhibit the most various 
metamorphoses and subdivisions before they are fitted tq perform their 
part beneficially in the apparent intricacy of the vital phenomena. 
Potash and soda, for instance, are substances which the chemist finds it 
extremely difficult to keep asunder in his systems, and which frequently 
appear to replace one another in the mineral kingdom; yet they are em¬ 
ployed in life to maintain the most strikingly opposite conditions ; whilst 
carbonic acid, the weakest and most volatile of all acids, is occasionally 
made to perform the same service in the organism as the powerful and 
solid phosphoric acid. 

It might here be asked whether nature has not employed forces pecu¬ 
liar to itself in regulating, with these few means, the internal economy 
of animal life, while we are admiring the insignificant expenditure of 
force which is‘required to convert these changeable bodies from one 
form to another. When we see how readily the largest quantities of 
starch or cane-sugar are converted into grape sugar by almost inappre¬ 
ciable quantities of diastase or of acids,—^when we further bear in mind 
what slight means suffice to convert oxide of ethyl into methyloxalic acid, 
or oxide of amyl into valyloxalic acid,'^—and when, finally, we consider 
the various^ modifications which the protein-bodies experience under the 
action of the ordinary atmospheric in^uences, causin^them oven in some 
cases (as we see in putrefying cheese) to be partially regenerated,—we 
can scarcely conceive that any special expenditure of force is necessary 
to move these masses in the manner indicated. Although we must not 
suppose that isomerism and polymorphism, or even the laws of ordinary 
chemical affinity, are able to afford a true explanation of these metamor¬ 
phoses and modifications of known* materials, it cannot be doubted that 
the same forces are employed within the sphere of life as those which act 
in the external world, and that a very slight increase of intensity is alone 
necessary to produce the effects which we perceive in life. If, however, 
the organism requires so slight a development of force to effect these 
changes in matter, we shall hardly deem it necessary to assume the ejis- 
tence of a special force of great intensity and applicability to effect the 
evcr-marvellous movements of organic matter; but are rather led to the 
belief that the same simplicity winch nature exhibits in the use of ma- 
terial means, is anfolded on a grander Beale in the applieation of her 
forces. 


DIGESTION. 

As in the present*volume of this work, we have treated of the different 
juices which take, part in the digestive process, and have attempted to 
deteftnine the functions which nature has assigned to each of them, it 
rnighi-appear advisable, before feviewin^ this process as a whole and in 
a general point of view, to examine more closely the objects of digestion, 
that is to say, the nutrient matters themselves in their relation to this 
process; but as we have there assumed that the reader possessed a general 
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knowledge of the subject of nutriment, it will here he our best cOurse to 
discuss the process itself, before entering upon the digestibility of indi¬ 
vidual articles of food, and the action of the various digestive agents 
upon them. 

From the earliest period at which it was attempted to apply chemistry 
to physiology, and to afford a scientific explanation of the animal pro¬ 
cesses, it has been* believed that the digestive process, sooner than any 
other, would be more or less elucidated by these means. Every one 
recollects that the iatro-chemical school based a great part of their phi¬ 
losophy on the facts which they believed that they knew regarding the 
digestive process. Since then scarcely any department of the physio¬ 
logy of vegetative life has been made the subject of such brilliant scien¬ 
tific labors as the digestive process. It is needless to name the great 
work of Tiedemann and Gmelin, for even to the present day we con¬ 
stantly find in this rich treasury of admirable observations, fresh motives 
to new experiments and to new views; witness- the numerous meritorious 
investigations which have been pursued in the Giessen laboratory, on the 
chemistry of the juices, and 6f the materials on which they act. The 
barbarous experimental physiology of the French^created new ways and 
means, in order to penetrate into the obscure mystery of the digestive 
process. The very flames of Blondlot and Cl. Bernard are indelibly asso¬ 
ciated with the ideas of well-directed vivisections, performed with extra¬ 
ordinary dexterity. Science has scarcely had time to rejoice over the 
admirable monograph of Frerichs (written under the superintendence of 
Wagner) when reports reached us of wonderful discoveries emanating from 
the TOorpat laboratory, and thr^ing an unexpected light on many points 
connected with the digestive process. ^ 

But if, in such a department as this, where we seem to be dealing with 
the most direct actions of chemical forces, we are obliged to admit that 
the reSults which to-day we appear to have obtained by the most direct 
experiment and the most positive observation, are to-morrow rendered 
doubtful by other experiments and other observations, we should at all 
evdhts, learn to exercise caution in expressing our opinion even on appa¬ 
rently the most exact observations. Did it not appear to be an estab¬ 
lished fact that lactic acid is alway§ present in The gastric juice ?— 
and yet, in many cases, C. Schmidt has demonstrated its absence and 
the presence of free hydrochloric acid; and even at \he present time 
does not Blondlot still retain his earlier view regarding the presence of 
acid phosphate of lime in this fluid? Who could expect that after 
Bernard’s most recent experiments on the influence of the pneumogas- 
tric nerves on gastric digestion, their influence would bejiisproved, or, at 
all events, rendered questionable by the most positive ex^riments ? 
When fat is brought in contact with the pancreatic juice, French ob¬ 
servers recognize its immediate disintegration into fatty acids and glyce¬ 
rine, while* wrmans can scarcely perceive that the two substances form 
even an emulsibn. To speak candidly, we are unable to find any motive 
for the action of the bile, or for its Infusion into the intestine, from the 
many conflicting opinions on the subject, all of which, however, have 
been deduced from observations; and do we even to this^day know what 
actually becomes of the resinous biliary acids in the intestine ? Who 
VOL. n. 24 
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could have anticipated from our previous knowledge, that an isolated 
loop of intestine, with its slightly alkaline contents, would be able to 
digest flesh ? and finally, what rich although as yet inexplicable results 
may we not hope to obtain from Ludwig’s continued experiments regard¬ 
ing the influence of the nerves on the secretion of the digestive juices! 
In short, the intestinal canal always presents itself to us as the scene of 
a number of highly mysterious processes, and our ideas still range unsa¬ 
tisfied around the as yet unopened portals of this almost impenetrable 
subject. Hence, if we see even the most acute investigators rapidly pass¬ 
ing from one view to another, we must recollect that what we regard as 
true is in this case always dependent on the stage of development which 
scientific inquiry has attained at the time. 

In the digestive process, as in many other phenomena in the living 
body, it might feem possible to anticipate the laws according to which 
these processes, which arc still obscure to us, run their course; but we 
are as little able to draw any conclusions regarding the causal connec¬ 
tion of the phenomena as regarding the primary object of each percep¬ 
tible action. Hence we must rest satisfied, according to the manner of 
our forefathers, with a®mere representation, when we arc unable to appre¬ 
hend the internal connection of different phenomena. Thus wo have 
such a representation when, for instance, we compare the digestive canal 
with its minutest absorbents to the roots of a plant, ‘and then show that 
the animal carries about and contains within itself the roots or radicles 
by which it absorbs its proper nourishment, while the plant is firmly 
rooted in the soil from which it draws its nutriment. The more striking 
and apparently applicable such a pictufle may at first sight appear, the 
more glaringly obvious become the differences on closer investigation, 
and hence we may perhaps be perhiitted to devote a few moments to the 
consideration of the above comparison. If, in the first place, we take 
into consideration the radicles, which in the higher animals pass into the 
internal surface of the intestine, we come upon the capillaries, which 
envelope the whole canal with the most delicate network, and then upon 
organs which in their finest ramifications terminate blindly in minute 
projections of the inner surface of the intestine, and seem to be specially 
designed for the purpose of absorption: besides these innumerable media 
for absorbing the soluble substance's from the chyme, we likewise find in 
the intestinal tube certain glandular or capsular organs, which according 
Jo recent views are regarded as being connected with absorption rather 
than with secretion. 

At the first glance it might appear inappropriate to begin our con¬ 
sideration of the digestive process with its actual termination, that is to 
say, with absorption ; but independently of the fact that we have already, 
in the first volume, entered somewhat fully upon many subjects having 
reference to digestibn, in our remarks upon the digestive juices^ we are 
the more resolved to commence here with the finsd result, inasmuch as 
we dan thus better take a general review of the whole process. If b^ 
the term digestion we understand that process by virtue of which nutri¬ 
ment is transmitted, in accordance with chemical and physical laws, into 
the circulating system for the renovation of those portions of the organs 
which have become effete,—and if we further establish the fact, that by 
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digestion the food is reduced to a soluble state, or generally speaking, 
to such a condition that it is capable of being absorbed into the mass of 
the juices of the animal body,—we take the most natural starting-point, 
not merely for forming an opinion regarding the proximate object of di¬ 
gestion, but likewise for attaining a deeper insight into the different ac¬ 
tions and reactions between the food and the digestive juices. For if 
we only establish the proposition, that the intestinal absorbents possess 
no specific indwelling property totally different from other physical 
forces, and that they no more enjoy a distinct elective power than the 
radicles of plants, it obviously follows that in the various arrangements 
which occur in the intestinal canal in connection with the process of ab¬ 
sorption, the difference in the agents of absorption must correspond with 
the different physical and chemical characters of the substance to be ab¬ 
sorbed ; and this leads us to the idea, that food (whose nutrient power, 
moreover, has nothing to do with the question of digestion) stands in as 
close a relation to the organs of absorption as* to the solvent and diges¬ 
tive juices. The group of molecules entering into the composition of a 
substance, whether we consider the point chemically or physically, must 
regulate its general behavior in relation to the agents concerned in di¬ 
gestion as well as in absorption; and hence the agents concerned in di¬ 
gestion, that is to iSay, the juices effused into the intestinal* canal and 
the organs of absorption, must necessarily stand in a far closer relation 
to one another than has generally been supposed to be the case. If, for 
instance, we attempt to classify the articles of food according to the 
manner in which they are absorbed in the intestinal canal, such an 
arrangement must coincide prttty closely with the changes which the 
different articles of diet undergo thrgugh the different digestive fluids. 
Hence it would be by no means an irrational proceeding, if we divided 
the different articles of food, first, into such as are introduced in a state 
of solution into the intestinal canal, and consequently are at once diffused 
and distributed generally through the animal juices; secondly, into such 
as are rendered sokible by the digestive fluids, and in this condition are, 
liktf the former, more or less diffusible; and lastly, into such as, either 
dissolved or undissolved, must be first metamorphosed by certain diges¬ 
tive fluids, and even if soluble, do npt undergo a simple diffusion, but 
are conveyed by some special routes into the blood and the body gene¬ 
rally—by routes on which they undergo certain, although perhaps small 
changes before their entrance into the blood. 

If, therefore, we would study the digestive process in the more highly 
organized animals, and would not mereljr consider the food in connec¬ 
tion with the juices to whose digestive action it is submUted, but also in 
reference to its passage into the blood, we must especially take into con¬ 
sideration the organs of digestion, and the laws qt conditions under 
which absorption proceeds. If further it would appear that the mecha¬ 
nical arrangements which are exhibited in the organisms of the higher 
animals for the purpose of aiding the chemical actions of the digestive 
fluids, and of promoting the transition of the materials prepared for nu¬ 
trition into the general mass of the juices, do not directly pertain to the 
department of physiological chemistry, we must not overlook the fact, 
that on the one hand, no definite limits can as yet be drawn between the 
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actions of affinity and purely mechanical molecular motions, and on the 
other, that a scientific comprehension of the whole process from a purely 
chemical point of view would be impossible. If we here recur to the 
previous comparison between the absorbing organs of the intestinal tract 
and the roots of the higher plants, it at once follows that it is only a 
system of organs for resorption that can be compared with the roots of 
plants, and that even here the similarity is less between their mechanical 
configuration than between the laws according to which the absorption 
proceeds. These resorbing organs are the minute capillaries which run 
through the whole intestinal canal, almost from its beginning to its ter¬ 
mination. 

In the root-fibrils of the higher plants, whose leaves, twigs, stems, and 
coarser roots are, as is well-known, invested by a membrane that pos¬ 
sesses only little permeability for liquids, we find no canals or special 
organs corresponding to our ordinary ideas of absorption, but rows of 
cells which from the delicacy of their walls are specially adapted to en- 
dosmotic actions. It requires no very pi-ofound knowledge of vegetable 
physiology to comprehend that during the life of a plant, and even for 
some time after its ddath, the cells of <the root-fibrils continue to have 
the opportunity of absorbing water and aqueous solutions from the moist 
soil surrounding them, while they continue to be deplived of this fluid by 
the cells lying immediately superior to them. If we only consider the 
'enormous evaporating surface which plants present in their leaves and 
their stomata, and how these organs are exposed to relatively higher de¬ 
grees of temperature and a perpetually varying atmosphere, we shall 
readily perceive how the juices occurring in the leaves and in their vici- 
nity gradually become concentrated, and how the cells enclosing them 
must collapse if those in their immediate vicinity do not transfer to them 
a portion of their water; their own fluid contents thus becoming more 
concentrated, and a necessity for a continuous transmission of a similar 
kind downwards to the cells of the root-fibrils being thus established. 
At certain periods the formation of organic matter from the previously 
liquid or gaseous nutrient matter of the plant may aiso, in no slight de¬ 
gree, contribute to the increased concentration of the cell-juices, and may 
thus react on the absorption through the roots. Finally, if we bear in 
mind that the cells contain solutions of protein-substances, dextrin, sugar, 
&c., substances ■^rhich possess far less diffusibility than the salts which 
are contained in the moisture of the soil, we are compelled to admit that 
plants^resent all the conditions necessary for calling into play the most 
active endosmotic currents, and that the terminations of the roots are 
excellently adapted for the most abundant absorption. The admirable 
experiments of Hales may serve to corroborate the correctness of the 
view, that it is -only mechanical laws which are here in force, although 
some individual points still require elucidation in respect to the process 
of absorption through the roots. 

have already taken an opportunity of remarking that the capilla¬ 
ries, ^ioh form a network around the intestinal canal, constitute the 
medium through which a great part of the fluid portion of the intestinal 
contents is absorbed. We see that here also the known mechanical laws 
suffice to explain the absorption by capillaries and veins, and we may 
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readily convince ourselves that the same laws of endosmosis here come 
in question which guided us in our explanation of the absorbing capacity 
of the roots of plants. We here refer loss to the systems of cells, be¬ 
tween whose contents endosmotic currents are established, than to the 
cylindrically shaped membranes in which a tolerably concentrated fluid 
is continually moving forward—an arrangement which is far more favor¬ 
able to endosmotic motion than the rows of minute closed sacs which 
constitute the vegetable cells. We have already mentioned (see p. 864) 
that the blood, as compared with the fluid contents of the intestine, is 
so concentrated a solution that the chief current must be directed from 
the intestine towards the capillaries, and that this direction roust more¬ 
over be always maintained in consequence of the intestinal fluid gene¬ 
rally containing free acm. While we must admit, from these few ex¬ 
perimental propositions on endosmosis, that this mechanism in the intes¬ 
tinal canal exerts a suction or pump-like action, wo must moreover take 
into account that the denser fluid of the capillaries is constantly flowing 
onwards, whilst the liquor sanguinis, which is attenuated by endosmosis, 
is replaced by a fresh and denser blood-wave. Kurschner* has demon¬ 
strated by an excellent experiment, which easily admits of repetition, 
the extraordinary manner in which this process favors endosmosis. We 
must take a cleaned portion of small intestine (that of a rabbit, for in¬ 
stance), and place It in a basin filled with a solution of sulphocyanide of 
potassium, in such a manner that one end of the intestine hangs cwci* 
the edge, while, by the aid of a funnel, we gradually pour a moderately 
dilute solution of perchloride of iron into the other end, so that a current 
of the solution of the salt of iron continuously runs through the gut lying 
in the solution of sulphocyajiide of potassium. When the two fluids which 
are separated by the animal membrarib are relatively at rest, more of the 
sulphocyanide of potassium passes into the perchloride of iron than con¬ 
versely (as may be readily seen by the deeper red color of the fluid on 
the side of the perchloride of iron); if, however, the solution of the per¬ 
chloride of iron only run in a slow current, we observe that the solution 
of sulphocyanide of potassium is far less colored, while if it run through 
the membranous tube in a very rapid stream, we can scarcely observe 
even a faint red tint in the solution of sulphocyankle of potassium. 

If we observe far more favorable Conditions in the sources of absorp¬ 
tion in the intestine than in the roots of plants, this is* mainly owing to 
the circumstances by whose reaction the continuance of the absorption 
is controlled. It need hardly be observed that the rapid absorption of 
aqueous fluid would very soon thin the blood and the whole mass of the 
juices to such an extent as finally to put a stop to any further endos¬ 
motic action. But the animal, and more especially tne human body, 
presents two means for removing the excess of water from the blood; 
one of these is tolerably analogous with what occurs^n vegetables, whilst 
the other is peculiar to certain of the higher animals, including man. 
Like the leaves of plants, the lungs, and in part also the skin of animals, 
present so large an evaporating surface to the atmosphere, that here, as 
in the leaves, an extraordinary quantity of water is volatilized. Accord¬ 
ing to Lindenau’s approximate calculation, the surface of the lungs of an 
• Bandworterbucli der Physiologie. Bd. 1, S. 64. 
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adult man amounts to 2,642 square feet, whilst the surface of the skin 
cannot be estimated at more than 12 square feet, and even if we assume 
the area of the much-plaited internal surface of the intestine to measure 
24 square feet, the excessive difference between the absorbing and the 
evaporating surface will be sufficiently manifested to elucidate this admira¬ 
bly contrived mechanism. The evaporating surface is not, however, so 
readily exposed to the air in animals as in plants ; for, even under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, largo portions of the evaporating membranes are so 
closely approximated and even collapsed together, that they are ren¬ 
dered almost inefiS-cient; for the pure, comparatively dry atmosphere 
does not come in direct contact with these evaporating surfaces, but 
in general only a mixture of air considerably impregnated with aqueous 
vapor. To this we must add, that the ingestion of fluid food is, to a 
certain extent, a voluntary act in animals, and hence a much larger mass 
of fluid may be readily conveyed to the intestine than the pulmonary 
and cutaneous evaporation can remove,—a circumstance which might 
readily induce a disturbance in the whole mechanism. Finally, we 
must remember that a large quantity of water is generated in the animal 
eVen by its vital procooses, which must, contribute towards the attenua¬ 
tion of the juices, whilst organic substances are generated in the plant 
by the deepmposition of water, and the juices of the cells are thus ren¬ 
dered more highly concentrated. 

Pwing to these relations, it may readily and frequently happen that 
the evaporation is insufficient to counteract the absorption in the higher 
animals ; and to meet this condition, we find in these animals a mechan¬ 
ism which we are at present unable to explain, but the purpose of which 
is to remove, in a fluid condition, the excess of water from the blood. 
We need scarcely refer here to th6 part taken by the kidneys in accom¬ 
plishing this function in the higher animalg, although this is absent in 
birds, which drinic only little fluid, whilst they exhale a large quantity 
of aqueous vapor during rapid evaporation, and in the lower animals, 
which do not drink, and exist under peculiar relations. 

This brief notice of the mechanical relations existing between evslpo- 
ration and the ingestion of fluids into* the animal body, is sufficient to 
show that by the clearer exposition of several physical laws, with which we 
are still but imperfectly acquainted; we have made an important advance 
towards the knowledge of the mechanical effects exhibited in the animal 
body. The process^of absorption appears to bo so wonderfully simple in 
all its details, that we can scarcely comprehend at the first glance why 
nature has thus superfluously added to the capillaries other and special 
absorbing vessels, namely, the lacteals. Whilst in a past age the transi¬ 
tion of fluids frbm the intestine to the kidneys was conjectured to take 
place through ‘’\vi(s clandestince” we may now exatnine the “vice aper- 
tce" through which'che liquefied nutrient matter passes into the blood, 
and which, although not entirely devoid of purpose, appear to us almost 
supe#Suous when we remember the power of absorption possessed by the 
bloodvessels. Our knowledge of this fact should teach us not to over¬ 
look those phenomena which we cannot freely deduce from the known 
propositions of the statics and dynamics of molecular motions, and should 
remind us that cases very frequently occur in physiological as well as 
pathological conditions, where the capillaries will appear to be either 
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unsuited or inadequate for the purpose of absorption, when judged by 
the endosmotic actions with which we have already become acquainted. 
It too often happens, that when a beautiful physical discovery has been 
made, it has been hastily applied to all analogous relations in the living 
organism, without considering that the sum of the existing conditions 
must give rise to the most various modifications of the newly discovered 
physical proposition. Thus, for instance, on considering more carefully 
the process of resorption through the intestinal veins, we are struck by 
a succession of contradictions, which do not admit of being referred 
simply to known endosmotic relations. We shall meet with a conside¬ 
rable number of substances which, although they are extremely soluble, 
and occur in very dilute solution, are unable to enter directly into the 
intestinal capillaries, while there are many substances which only reach 
the blood indirectly through the lacteals. Although such facts as these 
strike us at the first glance as singular, we must not forget that the re¬ 
lations existing between the dissolved parts of, the intestinal contents and 
the veins of the intestine are less simple than the above description 
might lead us to infer. These fluids, and the walls of the intestinal 
capillaries, are separated by at least one dense layer of epithelial cells, 
which are further surrounded by a more or less dense network of fila¬ 
ments of connective tissue. We arc unable at the present time to deter¬ 
mine what modifications these thick layers of organic matter induce 
through the results of endosmosis, and consequently also of absorption! 
but that they do effect such changes has been proved beyond a doubt 
by numerous experiments on endosmosis, which agree in showing that an 
endosmotic motion is succeeded by numerous alterations depending upon 
the thickness of the membrane, its morphological and chemical character, 
the chemical constitution of the fluids between which the interchange is 
going on, &c. We know that the difference between an^al membranes 
exerts an essential influence on the endosmotic process, although we 
are still far from knowing how a mucous membrane, a serous membrane, 
&c., is able to induce or to modify an endosmotic process. We know, 
fiftther, that external pressure powerfully influences endosmosis; and 
Liebig’s beautiful investigation affords an example how, in consequence 
of different pressure, we obtain an opposite result* from what the funda¬ 
mental principles of endosmosis wcfhld have led us to expect; but we 
are not acquainted with any mathematical connection between the amount 
of the pressure and the velocities of endosmotic motion. The influence 
exerted by the force of different pressures is of the greatest importance 
in the process of absorption by the 'intestinal capillaries, for we need 
scarcely observe that the pressure to which the blood is exposed in the 
capillaries must contribute very essentially towards the'abundant absorp¬ 
tion of matters from the dilute solution of the chyme-ponstituents. If 
.we know the law of endosmosis, in its simplest expression, we are still 
totally unable to classify, according to simultaneously prevailing condi¬ 
tions and definite general formulae, the differences of its actions. Not¬ 
withstanding the efforts of the most distinguished inquirers, such as 
Poisson, Magnus, Briicke, Liebig, Jolly, Ludwig, &c., we have no com¬ 
prehensive theory of endosmosis; yet without such a theory we are as 
little able to comprehend the causal connection of the complicated endos- 
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motic processes exhibited in the living body, as to deduce oL priori the 
result of certain endosinotic effects depending upon definite external cir¬ 
cumstances. We cannot hope to establish a theory of endosmosis before 
the laws of the diffusion of liquid fluids discovered by Graham have been 
elucidated, and the influence of the different nature of porous interme¬ 
diate walls upon diffusive fluids, that is to say, the relation between diffu¬ 
sion and endosmosis, together with all the circumstances by which the 
latter is determined, has been adequately investigated. Not until then 
will it be possible to prove or refute the co-operation of the vital capaci¬ 
ties of the organs during absorption. If, however, we still continuously 
encounter a number of phenomena in the living body, which seem to be 
at variance with the endosmotic laws with which we are at present ac¬ 
quainted, and if many interesting experiments (as, for instance, those of 
Bocker') still appear to defy explanation by simple molecular motion, 
this merely proves that we are still deficient in the physical knowledge 
necessary fbr the comprehension, in a physical sense, of the causal con¬ 
nection of such phenomena. We are further taught that, in order ade¬ 
quately to comprehend the mechanism of absorption, our first task ought 
to be that of accurately examining the physical conditions of endosmotic 
actions, and comparing them with the relations which exist in the living 
body. A great step forwards in science is, however^^lways made, when 
we arrive at a clear conception of the problems which# we are especially 
galled upon to solve. 

As we cannot discover the slightest logical justification in the still 
imperfectly elucidated processes of absorption for the assumption of vital 
forces having the power of directing one substance hither and another 
thither, or of taking up what is useful and rejecting what is noxious, we 
are thrown back upon the proposition from which we started, namely, 
that the capacitor of a substance for absorption stands in the same inti¬ 
mate relation to its chemical quality as all its essential qualities do to 
one another (compare vol. i. p. 367). If the capacity of a substance for 
absorption be not a mere irrelevant property, those substances which are 
exposed to similar relations of absorption must generally present vary 
definite analogies with one another; the capacity for absorption does 
and must always coinqide with certain others qualities in the same sub¬ 
stances. We will here only refer, way of example, to a group of pro¬ 
perties exhibited,by soluble bodies which stand in the most intimate 
relation to one another for each individual body. It cannot surely be 
denied that the degree of solubility of a substance stands in a definite 
relation to the coefficient of condeasation occurring during solution; and 
who, moreover, could venture to question that the diffusibility of a sub¬ 
stance must stand in certain relations of dependence to its solubility ? 
and do we not proclaim our belief in the intimate connection between 
endosmosis and 'the (diffusion of fluid bodies, when we regret that we 
should hitherto have followed a wrong direction, and studied the more' 
oompKcated processes of endosmosis before we had attempted, as Graham 
has now done, to refer the phenomena of diffusion to definite laws? Our 
knowledge is indeed not yet so far advanced as to enable us sharply to 
define these conditions and relations of dependence, or the connection 
* Bhein. Monatssebrift- 1849, S. 754^769. 
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existing between these different properties; but, at all events, this much 
is clearly shown, that all these properties are not merely connected 
together, but that they are also placed in the most intimate connection 
or relation with certain fundamental qualities in each individual sub¬ 
stance. The undeniable importance which this relation of the integral 
properties of a substance must exert upon it during its entire passage 
through the animal body, must serve as our apology for entering some¬ 
what fully into this question. It has generally been customary to under¬ 
stand by the term solution simply a uniform distribution of the mole¬ 
cules of the dissolving substance amongst the molecules of the dissolving 
menstruum; and on this account it has been proposed to apply the term 
dissolution^ [AujlSsung) to those cases in which the solution (Itd'sung) 
is evidently accompanied by simultaneous chemically attracting forces. 
But, in point of fact, such a distribution of the molecules of a solid body 
amongst those of a fluid never occurs, as far as our knowledge at present 
extends, unless we at the same time observe, on comparing the sum of 
the original volumes of the substances to be mixed with the volume of 
the mixed body, that the entire volume has been diminished by conden¬ 
sation. The merit of having confirmed this fact appertains to 0. Schmidt, 
who has also determined for many substances the degree of condensation 
exhibited in their solution in certain quantities of water, that is to say, 
their coefficients of condensation (see vol. i. p. 409). Schmidt is there¬ 
fore disposed to assume the existence of a chemical attraction even ijj 
the solution, and a “ hydratation” in the case of a solution in water. If 
we conceive the idea of chemical affinity in the more limited sense which 
has hitherto generally been attached to it in chemistry, and continues 
for the most part still to prevail, we do not think that the condensation 
which is here observed affords any stringent proof of the activity of che¬ 
mical attraction in simple solution. We may certainly .give any wider 
extension that we please to the idea of chemical affinity, nut a narrower 
and stricter limitation of an idea can never do any injury, and cannot in 
the present case be without a certain significance. The mere condensa¬ 
tion of two bodies when they are mixed, is no argument for their chemi¬ 
cal combination ; for if w’e arc unwilling to admit that the condensation 
of gases on the surfaces and in the pores of solid bodies presents a proof 
against this view, Pettenkofer’s admirable investigations on metallic 
alloys must convince us that, in addition to condensatmn, a development 
of light may occur, together with an altered condition of many physical 
properties, without the occurrence of any true chemical combination. 
An attraction for the water is manifested when a solid body becomes 
fluid; an attraction is manifested when a solid body, having thus become 
fluid, undergoes condensation with the water; forces ■*of attraction are 
manifested when different substances require different periods of time in 
order to spread or dififuse themselves through a given volume of water. 

It mjght, therefore, be conceived, that the degree of this attraction, 
manifested in the solution of a solid body in water, would admit of deter¬ 
mination, either by comparing together the quantities of the bodies which 

' [I merely ase this word for want of a better. We have no two words which bear 
precisely the same relation to <n>e another as the two German words.—o. k. d.] 
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are able to absorb a definite quantity of water, that is to say, by deter¬ 
mining the degree of solubility; or by the calculation of the coefficients 
of condensation, using the quantities of the heat that is developed as a 
controlling check ; or that we might ascertain the readiness with which 
a substance is disposed to diffuse itself during perfect rest through a 
larger quantity of water. It might be supposed, that as all these three 
momenta speak in favor of an attraction between solid and fluid bodies, 
the degree of this attraction might be calculated from the different quanti¬ 
ties obtainable by the three methods of investigation, and that one method 
must control another. Such, however, is not the case. It must be 
regarded as one of the theoretical deficiencies of chemistry, that the 
degree of solubility of substances has not yet admitted of being brought 
into definite'Velations to their chemical constitution, or even to any other 
of their properties. Even the coefficient of condensation cannot be 
regarded as a standard for the amount of this attraction between water 
and a solid body; for evep in the attraction which regulates the chemi¬ 
cal combination, it is of no consequence in reference to tbe determina¬ 
tion of its amount; nor has any definite relation been discovered between 
the modulus of condensation of these bodies and any one of their integral 
properties. Even the degree of diftusion of soluble bodies does not 
readily give the amount of attraction between the selid" and the fluid; 
but its dependence upon weight seems to be very cleur from Graham’s 
invpstigations. Although no definite connection can be established even 
from these three intimately allied relations between water and soluble 
bodies, we yet learn from previous observations, that certain relations, 
which are at all events analogous, may be determined for different well- 
characterized groups of bodies. These relations, however, acquire so 
much the higher signification, sined they are more especially reflected in 
the groups of substances which play a considerable part in the animal 
body, and arc thus of great importance in our discrimination of the pro¬ 
ducts of the metamorphosis of matter and of absorption generally. 
C. Schmidt found that the coefficients, for 10 per cent, solutions of chlo¬ 
ride of sodium, grape-sugar, and albumen, were 1*505, 0*766, and 0*480. 
Graham observed the following proportion for the diffusibility of these 
three substances in ^ per cent, solutions, namely, 100, 45*36, 5*24. 
The analogy is here very great, although we may not be able to recog¬ 
nize any equal proportion in these numbers. Moreover, Graham’s pro¬ 
visional investigations show distinctly enough that there is a definite 
relation between the diffusibility and the specific weight of the diffusing 
fluid; hence the coefficient of condensation must have a direct relation 
to the diffusibility; at any rate we cannot at present overlook this rela¬ 
tion. Urea here presents itself as an important exception ; the coefficient 
of condensation pf its 10 per cent, solution was found by Schmidt to be 
less than in any other substance (=0*160), while its diffusibility is, 
according to Graham’s determination, exactly equal to that of chloride 
of sodium. 

Owhxg to the generally recognized and very comprehensive relation 
existing between the capacities for diffusion and transudation, it will not 
surprise us to find that the endosraotic equivalents, when calculated by 
Jolly’s provisional method, should correspond tolerably closely with the 
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equivalents of diffusion. The definite attraction towards water, which 
we see so variously expressed in the above cases by solid soluble sub¬ 
stances, and the attraction shown in the last-named case of solid insoluble 
bodies to water, equally lead us into a domain of inquiry, in which we 
receive no aid whatever from empirical bases; although the long-known, 
as well as the more recent investigations regarding hygroscopicity by 
Blucher,’ by Schwede,® and by Buchheim,® and the provisional results 
obtained by Briicke, Liebig, and Ludwig, agree in showing that even in 
this relation between the three important bodies already referred to, the 
most essential differences are observable in respect to the attraction 
towards water. No physiologist can doubt that all the relations of solid 
bodies to water must be involved in the explanation of the phenomena of 
absorption and of the mechanical and chemical metamorphosis of matter; 
but even if we admit that absorption is nothing more than a function of 
these various relations, we are not thereby enabled to explain the process 
of absorption, for we have not yet succeeded in expressing by a mathe¬ 
matically demonstrable formula any of the different kinds of attraction 
between water and solid bodies, or of establishing the relations which 
exist amongst them. For how i^ any explanation*practicable, or, in other 
words, how can we refer phenomena to laws, when we are ignorant of 
the laws themselves ? We may, however, conclude from tho^canty facts 
before us, that the movements of soluble matters within the living organ¬ 
ism, and more especially the phenomena of absorption, must be supppsed 
to depend upon certain physical laws. Thus tremble and fall the last 
feeble supports of the old and naive belief in an instinct, or a certain 
spiritual capacity of the absorbing organs. The time may, however, 
come, and perhaps is not very remote, when we may include amongst 
“ comprehensible ideas” the properties of every substance whose relation 
to the animal body may be brought into question ; when the zoological 
department of physiological chemistry will no longer be limited to the 
enumeration of a few qualities of bodies, either arbitrarily or acciden¬ 
tally selected, but will indicate ajl without exception—the coefficients of 
condensation of their solutions as well as their absolute solubility, their 
diffusibility as well as their volatility, their ondosmotic as well as their 
chemical equivalent, their hygroscopicity as well «as their fusibility, &c., 
&c.; and when all these qualities Will be elucidated in their most inti¬ 
mate relations to one another. None of these propeaties should for the 
time to come be regarded as accidental, for in nature nothing is acci¬ 
dental ; the different properties of matter are the necessary result of cer¬ 
tain fundamental conditions. When once we shall be able to form a 
logical judgment of the nature of those substances in which vital phe¬ 
nomena are manifested, when sharply defined ideas df the diversity of 
matter can aid our judgment regarding the relations qf each individual 
substance to the whole, we may perhaps be aide to express, in the 
simple but clear language of mathematico-physical conception, those con¬ 
clusions which are deducible from our sensuous observations of the move¬ 
ments of matter in the living body. We shall not on that account be 

‘ Pogg. Ann. Bd. 60, S. 641-662. 

^ De Hygroscopicitate, diss. inaug. llorp. Livon. 1851. 

» Arch. f. physiol. Heilk, Bd. 12, S. 217-248. 
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less able to contemplate the wise arrangements of the animal organism, 
although we may no longer indulge in visionary dreams of the spiritu¬ 
ality of matter, or seek to conceal our own inactivity in the incomprehen¬ 
sibility of nature ; for these very arrangements are merely the perfected 
expression of that which may be attained by the co-operation of simple 
physical forces, when acting upon differently formed and qualified matter 
under the most various mechanical conditions. 

Although such a future may yet be far distant, and the attainment of 
such aims may require the most arduous efforts of many zealous laborers 
in science, we yet know the direction in which our endeavors will secure 
a satisfactory result in this department of our inquiries. We know 
what w© have to seek, and, emancipated from a belief in supernatural 
forces of matter, we feel that we are not striving for that which is unat¬ 
tainable, buf that every step and every scientific result, once gained, will 
bring us nearer to the goal of our desires. 

This being the point of pew from which we began our analyses of the 
movements of matter in the animal organism, it will not appear singular 
if we commence the consideration of the process of digestion by estab¬ 
lishing the qualities of •the objects to bq, digested. The qualities which 
principally demand our attention are those which involve the different 
relations of /inch matters to water; for these essentially control the form 
and the nature of the absorption which the matters uiidergo in the intos- 
tinaji canal. Now as all the properties of a substance stand in the most 
intimate relations to one another, we scarcely think that we shall be in 
error if we insist upon the existence of a certain relation between the 
capacity of a substance for absorption and its other relations in the ali¬ 
mentary canal, more especially to the so-called digestive juices. Those 
substances which have already undetgone special molecular displacements 
before their transition into the mass of the juices; must be conveyed by 
a different channel from that by which unchanged or only slightly modi¬ 
fied substances pass into the blood. We must presume that it depends 
upon certain more or less prominenti properties whether a substance 
passes directly and without change into the blood, or whether it only 
reaches its destination by indirect chanrrels and after undergoing various 
changes. It cannot he owing to accident that those substances which 
undergo no essential alteration in thb intestinal canal from the action of 
the digestive juices, should bo especially qualified for direct absorption 
through the bloodvessels; the one qualification does, and must un¬ 
doubtedly stand in some definite relation to others, although we do not 
clearly understand its nature. It is not only their saline character which 
renders the alkaline salts so easy of resorption; for there are many other 
salts which are ndt resorbed by the capillaries, whilst on the other hand, 
urea, alcohol, an^ certain poisons, pass with equal or perhaps greater 
rapidity into the masS of the juices thap many of these salts; nor is it 
the mere solubility of a substance which influences this easy transition; 
but it'is the combination of several qualities depending upon the funda- 
meptal‘relations of each individual substance, which induces the capacity 
for absorption in the same manner as these fundamental relations also 
influence the resistance agaipst the action of the digestive fluids. When, 
therofere, we find some poisons rapidly absorbed in the intestinal canal. 
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■while others are not taken up, we should seek for the reason of these 
facts, not in a certain and definitely limited instinct in the absorbing 
organs, but in certain definite, although, unfortunately, not perfectly 
elucidated fundamental relations in these substances. It, therefore, 
seems most appropriate to divide the objects to be digested into groups, 
which, instead of being based upon their nutrient power (and this be¬ 
longs to the theory of dietetics and nutrition), or with regard to their 
utility or their injuriousness to the living organism, should be arranged 
according to their digestibility, that is to say, their greater or lesser 
capacity for being absorbed. 

Before we consider those matters individually, whose absorption is 
solely or principally effected by the capillaries, we must clearly ascertain 
in what manner a proof can be adduced that a substance does not reach 
the general mass of the juices through the lymphatics, but passes directly 
through the capillaries. After it had been anatomically proved that the 
lymphatics and lacteals only communicate wit]! the bloodvessels through 
the thoracic duct, the following experiments were instituted. Tttfe lym¬ 
phatics or th% thoracic duct having been tied, a substance was introduced 
into the intestine or into a loop, of gut, ■w’hich could either be easily de¬ 
tected chemically in the blood, or whose passage into the blood might be 
recognized by certain phenomena of poisoning. Experiments of this 
nature were undertaken by Magendic,^ Brodie,® Westrumb,® Emmert,'* 
Sogalas,* Mayer,® Bischoff,^ v. Dusch,® KUrschner,® and others, the pryici- 
pal object being to determine as far as possible the capacity of the blood¬ 
vessels for resorption. Another method employed to prove the transi¬ 
tion of certain substances into the blood without passing into the lym¬ 
phatics, consisted in examining the blood and the chyle a gJhort time after 
certain substances had been introdubed into the intestinal canal of an 
animal. It was sho'wn that many of the matters which will subsequently 
be enumerated, might be found in the blood, but not in the chyle. Expe¬ 
riments of this kind were made by Flandrin,’® Tiedemann and Gmelin,” 
Mayer,*® and more recently by Bernard;'‘® the latter observer, moreover, 
essentially improved this method, by seeking in the blood of the portal 
vein for substances which had been introduced into the intestinal canal. 
As the lacteals convey the fluids which they contain with comparative 
slowness, it must be assumed that tfiose substances which reappear very 
rapidly in the blood and in the excretions must be reaorbed through the 
kitestinal capillaries, and not previously through the lacteals. We may 
therefore, according to Westrumb, Stehberger,^nd others, recognize mat¬ 
ters which are resorbable through the bloodvessels, by the extreme 
rapidity with which they reappear in the urine or in the pulmonary exha¬ 
lation. ■' 


' Precis de Physiologic. T. 2, pp. 203 et 279. * Philos. T^ns. for 1811, p. 178. 

* Physiol. Uatersuchungen iiber die Ei&saugungskraft der 'venen. Hannover, 1825; 
and Meckel’s Aroh, Bd. 7, S. 626 u. 540. 

* Meckel’s Arch. Bd. 1,*6. 178. ^ Magendie’s Journal de Pbysiologie. T. 2, p. 117. 

* Meckel’s Arch. Bd. 8, S. 485. 

^ Zrftech. t. rat, Med. Bd. 4, 8. 82-Ti, nnd Bd. 6, 8. 293-306. . 

■ Ibid., Vol. 4, pp. 360-.874. ■ Handworterbuoh der Physiologie. Bd. 1, 8. 48. 

w Magendie’s Journal de Pbysiologie. T. 13, p. 66. ^ „ 

*' ■Versuche fiber d. Wege, auf welchen Substanzen aus dem Magen und Darmoai^ 
ins Blut gelangen. Heidelberg, 1820., * 

Op. cit. ® L’Union m6d. T. 3, pp. 446, 467 et 401. 
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What are the substances which, according to these experiments, may 
be directly absorbed by the bloodvessels of the stomach and intestine ? 
Among these numerous and, at first sight, very various matters, we meet, 
in the first place, with certain tolerably soluble salts, which, whether 
noxious or innoxious to the animal organism, experience no essential 
changes whilst within it, and do not exhibit any great afiinities towards 
any constituents of the animal body, namely, all the neutral alkaline 
salts, whose acid shows no peculiar tendency to enter into special combi¬ 
nations with other matters. To this class, therefore, belong the chlorides 
of sodium and potassium, iodide and bromide of potassium, the alkaline 
phosphates, sulphates, chlorates, nitrates, borates, and arsenates, yellow 
prussiate of potash, sulphocyanide of potassium, and the combinations 
of the alkalies with non-nitrogenous organic acids. A second group of 
those substances which are especially resorbed by the intestinal capilla¬ 
ries, are the acids, both mineral and organic. A third group consists of 
alcohol, ether, wood-spirit, and fusel oil (Schlossberger).^ A fourth 
group *bontains many volatile oils, including the non-oxygenous as well 
as the oxygenous and sulphurous oils, as, for instance, camphor, oil of 
radish, oil of assafoetidU, &c.; to these we may probably also add, com¬ 
bustible and natural odoriferous substances, as musk and the constituents 
of Dippel’s* animal oil, &c. A fifth group comprised several alkaloids, 
whether volatile or non-volatile, as, for instance, strychfiine, brucine, mor¬ 
phine, theine, nicotine ; and finally, there remain to be enumerated cer¬ 
tain pigments, which cannot be detected in the chyle, although they may 
be recognized in the urine, as for instance, the pigment of alkanna, of 
gamboge, whortleberries, black cherries, rhubarb, logwood, madder, lit¬ 
mus, cocbineal^ sap-green, and tincture of indigo. 

The great diversity of the substances above enumerated would make 
it appear difficult, if not impossible, to discover in them any common 
aggregation of properties by which their capacity for absorption through 
the bloodvessels might be influenced; but certain other matters, which 
far exceed in solubility many of those already described, do not, as it 
would appear from direct experiments, show the slightest disposition ^o 
enter through the capillaries into thd blood, although they are very 
readily absorbed by tlfe lymphatics, or else, notwithstanding their great 
solubility, traverse the entire intestinal tract without being resorbed. 
We shall subsequdhtly become better acquainted with those substances 
which are exclusively or principally absorbed by the lacteals, whilst iir 
the present place we will limply refer to such extremely soluble matters 
as gutp, turmeric, &c., which are not absorbed from the intestinal canal 
either by the bloodvessels or the lymphatics. To the last-named sub¬ 
stances belong bo^h the curare-veneno (which is probably identical with 
the woorara) and the poison of serpents. If from this we were to con¬ 
clude, as has actually been done, that nature in her wisdom has closed 
the pl^sage of this poison to the blood by both channels, the fact would 
scarcely impress us very powerfully, when we remembered that all ac¬ 
cess to the capillaries or the chyle was alike forbidden to. the compara¬ 
tively harmless gum or turmeric as well as to serpents’ poison, which 
could only rareljr find its way into the stomach, whilst it opposes no 
• Arch. f. physiol. Seilk. JSd. 9, S. 267. 
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liindrance to the absorption of other poisons "which rarely enter wounds 
but are of common occurrence in the intestine. These considerations, 
together with the experiments of Boussingault and Bernard (which cer¬ 
tainly still require confirmation), according to which an animal mem¬ 
brane that readily permits the endosmotic passage of saline solutions is 
completely impervious to curarine, emulsin, and diastase, sufficiently 
show that the law of a physical necessity is here involved. Considering 
the striking diversity of the above-named materials, we may still hope, 
notwithstanding our slight knowledge of the laws of diffusion and of 
endosmosis through membranes, to discover certain properties common 
to all these matters, on which we may suppose this great capacity for 
absorption to depend. It is generally admitted that it is only soluble 
substances which admit of resorption; but the degree of solubility in 
these substances is so different, that i^ there were not a number of very 
soluble bodies which were not capable of resorption, we yet could not 
ascribe to their solubility alone the capacity which they exhibit of being 
absorbed by the capillaries. Unfortunately the greater number of these 
substances haye as yet been so imperfectly investigated in reference to 
their capacity for diffusion and, to the endosmotic equivalent which is 
undoubtedly connected with it, that we are still unable to demonstrate 
the dependence of -their capacity for absorption upon these .properties; 
but the analogy between substances found by Graham to be very diffusi¬ 
ble and many of the bodies already referred to, lends the greater proba¬ 
bility to our conjecture; for we find that those substances which are very 
little disposed to be absorbed through the veins, are precisely those 
which Graham found relatively little capable of diffusion, as, for instance, 
albumen, and in part also, sugar. 

Considering the near relation in' which the volatility of these sub¬ 
stances undoubtedly stands to their diffusibility, we can hardly wonder 
that there should be so many volatile matters in the class of easily re¬ 
sorbable bodies. The third and fourth groups of these trausudablc sub¬ 
stances especially belong to this class ; but there is no group in which wo 
mere distinctly perceive the dependence of resorbability upon these phy¬ 
sical properties than in the second one; for Graham’s experiments on 
diffusion, as well as the numerous endosmotic experiments which have 
been made with the acids, explain their easy transition into the capilla¬ 
ries. K we could suppose that the diffusibility ,and similar properties of 
R substance were alone dependent upon certain fundamental properties 
pertaining to it, we should find a certain simplicity in the form of compo¬ 
sition of most of the above groups. These substances have either a mere 
binary composition, or, at all events, like the haloid bases and alkaloids, 
they have, according to the most recent chemical invtfstigations, a very 
simple constitution, approximating to the binary law ; "^^hile such solume 
matters as do not belong to the above groups, as albumen, emulsin, gttm, 
and even sugar, have hitherto baffled all the efforts of chemists to 
comprehend their composition in accordance with the ordinary views 
of cnemical affinity or polarity. , 

Although we have endeavored in the above remarks to consider from 
purely physical points ♦f view the absorbing capacity qf the capillaries 
and the capability of certain substances to be absorbed by them, we hope 
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that our feeble attempt will not be so far misconceived as to leave tbe 
impression that we would wish to characterize the process operating in 
the animal body as actually physical in its nature. We are, on the con¬ 
trary, far from entertaining such an opinion'; for the physical facts pre¬ 
sented to our notice do not, in our opinion, present sufficiently strong in¬ 
dications to enable us to establish with completeness any such purely 
mechanical mode of consideration ; we will therefore merely repeat, that 
the simplicity of the physical principles of explanation are better adapted 
to give a safe direction to our conjectures and further investigations, 
than if we were credulously to trust to a transcendental mode of reason¬ 
ing, without the aid of earnest and profound reflection. 

In passing from these provisional remarks to the process of digestion, 
and the comportment of different substances while subjected to this pro¬ 
cess, we have nothing to add to the observations already made, except¬ 
ing to remark that we shall not here have to notice the digestive fluids 
with which these groups of..sub3tances arc brought in contact, since these 
substances pass from the intestinal canal into the mass of the juices in the 
same unchanged state in which they entered it. The combinations into 
which some of these substances enter with acids during the process of 
digestion, can scarcely come within the scope of the present inquiry, 
since no escential change is produced by their action. 

In turning to the consideration of the individual objects of digestion, 
our .attention is in the first place directed to a group of substances which 
have been distinguished by the jrrational name of the carbo-hydrates, 
amongst which are included cellulose, the different kinds of gum, starch, 
inulin, lichenin, and the different kinds of sugar. 

It must be observed, in reference to cellulose or the substance of the 
vegetable cell, that it belongs to those substances which resist all the 
digestive fiuids and other solvents; and, on account of this property, all 
those vegetable substances which essentially consist of this substance 
reappear unchanged in the excrements of herbivorous and omnivorous 
animals. It must, however, be borne in mind that this sulbstance (which 
Mitscherlich,* in his more recent experiments, found to be perfectly 
isomeric with starch, and is representbd by the formula CijHjoOio, al¬ 
though its composition*had been previously assumed by Mulder to be 
HjiO^i) is very frequently found to be incrusted with some other perfectly 
insoluble substance, such as lignin or suberin. When, as in the case of 
the Beaver, we find the whole stomach, and more especially the caecum, 
plugged, as it were, with fragments of wood and bark, without being able at 
the same time to detect any easily soluble nutrient substances—as, indeed, 
E. H. Weber* and myself nave frequently observed—w6 can scarcely avoid 
adppting the opinion that the digestive juices, at all events, of these 
animals, are capable of exerting a metamorphic and solvent action upon 
oellhlose. This vieW'of the subject seems also to gain confirmation from 
a circQmatonce especially noticed by E. H. Weber,® that in the beaver, 
those organs whose -secretions more especially contribute towards the 
metamorphosis of the carbo-hydrates are developed in a rdmarkable 
degree; thus, for instance, the salivary glands are excee^gly large in 

* Ann. d. Ch. u. Fharm. Bd. 75, S. 805-814. 

* Ber. d. konigl. e&cliB. Gesellschaft d. Wisa. i860, S. 192. * Ibid. p. 198. 
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the Beaver, amounting, according to Weber’s estimate, to l-118th of the 
whole weight of the body, whilst in man, for instance, they do not exceed 
the l-895th part of the entire weight. In the same manner the pancreas 
is remarkably voluminous in the Beaver (Weber found that it measured 
18 inches in the case of a tolerably large animal). It seems more 
doubtful, whether the well-known large gastric gland, which is peculiar 
to the Beaver, bears a direct relation to the animal’s digestion of cellulose. 

If wo should be disposed to ascribe to the secretions of this apparatus, 
which exert so powerful an action on starch, the property of converting 
cellulose into dextrin and sugar, it must, at least, bo admitted that the 
chemical relations of cellulose to certain solvent and metamorphic agents 
are in no respect opposed to this view. It is a well-known fact, which 
was first observed by Schleiden, and has been admirably elucidated by 
Mulder, that cellulose, by treatment with the second or third hydrate of 
sulphuric acid, is converted into a substance very similar to starch, and 
which is colored blue under the action of iodine. According to’Mulder, 
syrupy phosphoric acid may, in such cases, be used in place of the sul¬ 
phuric acid. Notwithstanding the acid nature of the contents of the 
stomachs of Beavers, and however much this lai-ge gastric gland seems 
to imply that the free acid is destined for the metamorphosis of the 
cellulose, the acid^ which occur here are always too much diluted to 
justify us in ascribing to them such a metamorphic action. At any rate, 
on accurate micro-chemical investigation of the fragments of wpod, 
bast, and bark found in the stomach jind duodenum of the Beaver, I 
have never been able to perceive that the addition of iodine induced a 
blue coloration in the cellulose fibres and cells, although this color 
always appeared very beautifully after repeated applications of sulphuric 
acid. The alkaline juices of the salivary glands, the pancreas, and the 
ccccal glands, probably exert a stronger influence on the conversion of 
cellulose into starch, and its further decomposition into sugar, than the 
acid juices of the stomach. For the admirable experiments of Mitscher- 
lich* show us lAiat even very dilute alkaline solutions act upon cellulose, 
wljilst concentrated solutions act more readily and completely than con¬ 
centrated acids in converting this substance into stai’ch. Hence we must 
suppose that the greater part of the cellulose undeugoes its metamorphosis 
and solution in the lower portion of-* the small intestine and in the large 
intestine, because the contents of these parts in the* Beaver exhibit ■ a 
stroilgly alkaline reaction. We must here also notice a conjecture, 
which has derived some degree of support from another beautiful ex¬ 
periment by Mitscherlich. There exists a peculiar ferment for cellulose 
which is generated during the putrefaction of potatoes, and destroys the 
cellulose-cells without atttacking the starch. SinceJ moreover, it is 
impossible to assume that the conversion of starch into ^extrin and sugar 
by the saliva and pancreatic juice can take place without a special fer¬ 
ment, some probability certainly seems to attach itself to the conjecture 
that a ferment which can decompose cellulose also exists in these juices 
of the Beaver, and co-operates simultaneously i^ith the alkali in the 
digestion of this substance. But although anatomical facts, as well as 
chemical experiments, speak in favor of the digestibility of cellulose (at 
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least, in the case of the Beaver), we cannot regard the view as perfectly 
proved until more direct proof of its correctness can be adduced. With 
a view of elucidating this question, I have frequently made a microsco¬ 
pical and micro-chemical examination of the contents of the small and 
large intestine of the Beaver, but I have unfortunately never been able 
to determine with certainty that the cellulose-cells obtained from thence 
exhibited chemical corrosion, or had been "converted into a starch-like 
substance. 

Gium is another carbo-hydrate, concerning whose uses in the animal 
organism, notwithstanding its solubility, there is still considerable doubt. 

Although this substance is of such rare occurrence in the ordinary 
nutrient matters, even of the herbivora, that its co-operation in the 
process of digestion, and its application to the metamorphosis of matter, 
can be of no great importance, its frequent therapeutical application as 
a dietetic remedy would entitle it to some degree of notice, even if its 
peculiar'chemical and physiological relations did not demand our atten¬ 
tion. In the obscurity which still involves the question regarding the 
digestion of gum, three possible modes of explanation present them¬ 
selves, namely: that it is converted iqto sugar before its resorption; 
that it is resorbed directly and without alteration; or lastly, that it is 
not at ail rpsorbed, and is consequently completely e^hminated with the 
solid excrements. The first of those liypothoses is entirely disposed of 
by the result of our former experiments. We certainly know that gum, 
like other carbo-hydrates, is conj^erted into grape-sugar after prolonged 
digestion in the dilute mineral acids; but all experiments which have 
hitherto been made to convert gum into sugar, or into any other sub¬ 
stance, by means of the digestive fluids, such as natural or artificial 
gastric juice, mixed saliva, or pancreatic juice, have yielded thoroughly 
negative results. Frerichs* found that gum remained entirely unchanged 
when digested as long as 48 hours with saliva and gastric juice, nor was 
it altered after having remained, for 3 hours in the stomach of a dog, 
both when it was introduced through a fistulous opening and by the 
mouth. Blondlot* instituted a simalar experiment. I found^ that the 
gum not only always remained unchanged during lactic acid fermentation, 
and during the conversion of starch into sugar by diastase, saliva, or 
pancreatic juice, but also convinced ‘myself, by parallel experiments, that 
the presence of this body invariably retarded that process. I found, 
from quantitative determinations, that after the gum had been digested 
for three or four days in a fermenting or digesting mixture, nearly the 
original quantity might be again recovered. These experiments, there¬ 
fore, render it very improbable that even a small portion of the gum is 
converted into sitgar during digestion. If, then, gum be actually sub¬ 
servient' to the purposes of animal life, it only remains to be assumed 
that this body may be resorbed in an unchanged state from the alimen¬ 
tary iQanal, either by the bloodvessels or the lacteals. Tiedemann and 
Gmeli^* fed a goose exclusively on gum for sixteen days, when it died; 
they found' in the exc];ements unchanged gum, which was also present in 

* Handworterbuoh der Pbysiologie. Bd. S, Abtli. 1, S. 806. 

* Traitd de la IBgeatioa, p. 207. < 

* Simon’s Arch. f. Chem. a. Mikrosk. Bd. 1, S. 76-82. 

^ Yerdauiing nach Versuohen. Bd. 1, S. 186. 
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the acidly reacting contents of the small and large intestine. Boussin- 
gault' caused a duck to swallow 50 grammes of gum-arabic, and in the 
course of nine hours 46 grammes were recovered from the excrements. 
I daily injected into the stomach of an old rabbit, which was otherwise 
fed on cabbage-leaves, 10 grammes of gum-arabic dissolved in 90 parts 
of water; the excrements retained their ordinary form and consistence, 
but gum was easily recognised in them. The daily urine was collected, 
strongly concentrated, and treated with absolute alcohol, and the undis¬ 
solved residue was then extracted with cold water. The aqueous solution, 
even in its most concentrated state, did not give any reaction corre¬ 
sponding to the presence of gum, either when treated with silicate of 
potash, with borax, or with sulphate of iron (Lassaigne).® The animal 
was killed at the end of three days, four hours after it had taken the last 
dose of gum (10 grammes at a time), but no trace of gum could be dis¬ 
covered by means of these reagents, either in the very small quantity of 
chyle that was collected from the thoracic dqct, or in the blood after the 
coagulation of all the coagulable matters and the exhibition of the 
aqueous extract. We cannot doubt, therefore, that even if this substance 
admitted of resorption, it must, only pass in exiwemely small quantities, 
and very slowly, into the mass of the juices; nor can we assume the 
probability of its napid conversion in the blood, since all chepaical experi¬ 
ments prove thal; gum is far less easily decomposed than other carbo¬ 
hydrates, as, for instance, sugar, which, notwithstanding its ready de¬ 
composition, may yet be detected in t^ blood. 

If we are not disposed to believe uiat the absorbing organs possess 
the property of resisting the absorption of this extremely soluble sub¬ 
stance, the question arises, whether the facts hitherto ascertained from 
physical experiments on the diffusion or transudation of gum, afford any 
explanation of the above-named physiological experiments. According 
to Graham, the diffusibility of gum is only half that of starch-sugar, 
and four or five times less than thajt of chloride of sodium, whilst, on 
the other hand, it is more than four times greater than that of albumen. 
Jally found that the endosmotic equivalent of gum was considerably 
higher than that of sugar. The simplesfj endosmotic experiments with 
gum are, however, sufficient to show that animal membranes are not 
impermeable to that substance. Ph^rsical experiments only prove, there¬ 
fore, that gum penetrates through animal membraneo less readily than 
many other substances; and it only remains to show by further experi¬ 
ments what are the mechanical conditions which cause so small a portion 
of gum to pass from the intestinal canal into the blood; for the experi¬ 
ments which I have already mentioned, do not by any means lead us to 
the conclusion that positively no gum is absorbed, for kilicate of potash, 
borax, and sulphate of iron are such slightly sensitiye reagents, that 
when applied to a mixture of organic bodies (sudh as we have here to 
deal with), they may fail in detecting very considerable quantities of 
gum. It has also been asserted that turmeric is not resorbed in the 
intestine; but in my experiments I have detected small quantities of it 
in the blood of rabbits, which had been made to take daily a concen- 

• Ann. de Chim. ®t de Phys. 8 86r. T. 18, p. 444. 

• Journ. de Chun. mM. 8 S4r. T. 7, pp. 680-682. 
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trated solution of this pigment. It must, for the present, remain un¬ 
decided whether there is any substance soluble in water, for which the 
ordinary animal membranes would be absolutely impermeable; for Cl. 
Bernard’s experiment, which appeared to show that the curara poison 
could not penetrate through an animal bladder, requires to be repeated, 
whilst Bernard is no doubt in error, when he believes that he has convinced 
himself that emulsin and diastase are incapable of penetrating animal 
membranes; these bodies, like albumen, undoubtedly, however, possess 
only a small capacity for penetrating animal membranes. With regard 
to the curara poison, its chemical qualities have been so imperfectly in¬ 
vestigated, that we are not yet justified in assuming anything more than 
that the reason why it exerts no poisonous actions in the intestinal canal 
may probably be due either to the fact that it undergoes decomposition 
in that region, or that it enters into combinations which are innoxious to 
the animal organism. If, moreover, gum, emulsin, diastase, and curara 
are, in point of fact, rcsorbpd in much smaller quantities than we should 
have expected from endosmotic experiments, we must not regard it as 
impossible that the physical constitution of the intestinal coats may here 
exert a special influence; for we know that endosmotic experiments often 
yield different results, according as the mucous or the serous surface of 
a membrane, be turned to the salt that is to be difiiisod, and that (for 
example) membranes of caoutchouc and animal membranes act quite 
dift'erently from one another in regard to water and alcohol. All such 
relations as these should be clearly comprehended before we venture to 
form a definite opinion with respect to the behavior of gum in the in¬ 
testinal canal, or to assume the existence of vital forces opposing its 
absorption. At present, therefore, we know nothing more than that the 
Potionea gummoace, which are such favorite medicines with the physi¬ 
cians of the rational school, can yield to the animal organism only an 
extremely small quantity of material, and that only of a nature to sup¬ 
port the respiratory process; an<i that their uses—if they are of any 
use—can be merely negative in acute diseases. 

As an object of food, starch is well known to be the most importamt 
of all the carbo-hydrates; we know that it is one of those substances 
which must undergo a preliminary metamorphosis in order to be resorbed, 
that it is converted into dextrin and sugar (lactic acid being produced 
only in a limited* degree), and finally, that the saliva and pancreatic 
juice are the means by which this rearrangement is effected in the 
atoms of starch, Wo have so fully discussed these points in the first 
volume, when treating of the functions of the saliva (pp. 430-438) and of 
the pancreatic juice (p. 510), that very few additional remarks are 
necessary. '■ 

If we briefly review the history of starch within the animal organism, 
commencing with its' introduction into the mouth, we find that in this 
cavitv it is more or less impregnated with saliva, according to the inten¬ 
sity ot the movements of mastication, its own dryness, and other circum¬ 
stances. Powerfully as normal saliva occasions the transformation of 
boiled starch into sugar, its influence on the raw starch daring the short 
time that each morsel remains in the mouth must be extremely slight. 
In the ruminating animals, on the other band, where the food is for a 
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long time retained in the paunch, and where, from the continuous flow 
of saliva, it is exposed to the prolonged action of this secretion, a great 
part of the starch contained in the food must certainly be metamor¬ 
phosed ; and the same must be the case in the crop of the bird. In all 
other animals, the greater part of the starch passes unchanged into the 
stomach, where the further action of the saliva upon it is, to a certain 
degree, suspended by the gastric juice, when secreted in suflicient quan¬ 
tity. After a due sojourn in the stomach, this substance passes into the 
duodenum, where it is brought in contact with the powerfully acting 
pancreatic juice, and the commencement of its metamorphosis ensues. 
Towards the ileum the pancreatic juice disappears, and in its place we 
find the intestinal juice, which acts somewhat less energetically in effect¬ 
ing the metamorphsis of the starch. The conversion of the starch into 
sugar gradually follows; the starch-granules become softened on their 
surface, and, as they dissolve, become converted into dextrin and sugar. 
Individual lamelloc become separated from the granules, and undergo 
more or loss disintegration, isolated shreds being often perceptible by 
the microscope after the application of iodine. The farther the starch 
passes onwards from the jejunum into the ileum, so much the smaller 
do the granules appear in consequence of the above-mentioned solution 
of their surface. ‘The enormous development of the caecufn in herbi¬ 
vorous animals, seems to indicate that the amylaceous matters aro here 
again exposed to the action of a ferment which exerts some change dpon 
them ; but the experiments which have been hitherto made afford no 
evidence either in favor of or against the view that the glandular secre¬ 
tions which are there poured forth, actually yield such a ferment. We 
know that the first product of the decomposition of starch, dextrin, is so 
rapidly converted into sugar, that we only rarely find it in the intestine, 
and then merely in small quantities. Since, however, we always find 
sugar in the intestine in association with starch, it is probable that the 
dextrin, as such, is, like gum, absorbed only in very small quantities. 
Although it can scarcely be doubted that a great part of the starch 
ta'kcn with the food, passes from the intestine into the blood in the form 
of sugar, yet we may very readily convince ourselves that a by no 
means inconsiderable quantity of s^rch is mefanforphosed in the small 
intestine into lactic acid, and in its lower portions, but especially in the 
large intestine, into butyric acid, and in these forms is more rapidly 
absorbed than as sugar. 

Inulin is affected by the digestive fluids in precisely the same man¬ 
ner as starch : indeed it may be concluded, from the investigations which 
I have instituted (which, however, were not of an accurate quantitative 
character), that this substance undergoes even a more rapid metamor¬ 
phosis than ordinary starch. , 

We now proceed to the consideration of sugar, and especially of glu¬ 
cose, which, while it certainly demands our notice in consequence of its 
frequent occurrence in articles of vegetable diet, is of greater impor¬ 
tance from its being, as we have just seen, the most ordinary and normal 
metamorphic product of that most important non-nitrogenous nutrient 
matter, starch. The question here at once presents itself,—does true 
glucose undergo any further changes during the digestion of other sub- 
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stances or when digested alone, or is it resorbed unchanged ? And after 
this question has been answered, the following suggests itself,—by what 
organs is the glucose absorbed from the intestinal canal ? 

Many references have been made in the preceding pages to the meta¬ 
morphosis of glucose into lactic acid, butyric acid, and fat; and hence 
we should scarcely have occasion to refer more fully to the subject if we 
had not here to determine, at all events approximately, the magnitude 
or extent of these metamorphoses. It is commonly assumed that the 
sugar which is introduced into, or first formed within the intestinal 
canal is absorbed without further change, and very speedily, by the 
capillaries,—a view which seems to us very far from being satisfactorily 
established. That a portion of the sugar before it is resorbed undergoes 
one or other of these changes is almost generally acknowledged, but no 
direct investigations have as yet been made regarding the quantity that 
is thus altered, and it has commonly been regarded as extremely small. 
The reason why it has b«en supposed that only a small quantity of 
sugar is converted into lactic acid is probably dependent in part on the 
observed fact that the acid reaction of the intestinal contents is not very 
great, and in part on the belief that sugar which is so readily soluble, 
and is regarded as highly diffusible (not being found in large quantities 
even in. the hmall intestine) must be resorbed with extraordinary rapidity. 
Since, as has been observed, direct observations on the quantity of the 
lactic acid formed in the intestinal canal are not practicable, we must 
look around us for other positive facts, which may support either the one 
or the other view; sudi, for instance, as, if we could accurately deter¬ 
mine it, the proportion of sugar that passes in a definite time into the 
blood or into the chyle, as its guantjty in these fluids might be compared 
with the quantity of the sugar-yielding carbo-hydrate taken with the 
food. Although such calculations certainly might be made from the in¬ 
vestigations previously in our possession, yet I preferred instituting 
certain experiments bearing directly on this question.* 

The experiments were made on horses, whose food consisted of a mix¬ 
ture of equal parts of boiled and raw potato-starch ; this was mixed wfih 
about one-twelfth of rye-bran, and formed into balls, of which from 
2,000 to 3,000 grammes were dailj^ given to the horses at intervals of 
two hours. The Quantity of starch in the dried balls was determined 
by the method cf'Liebig and Horsford. They had, additionally, about 
1 kilogramme [nearly 2’2 Ibs.^^f sugar in the 24 hours. This feeding 
was continued for three days, and on the last day the amount of starch 
in the excrements discharged in 24 hours was ascertained by digestion 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and the subsequent determination of the car¬ 
bonic acid developed by fermentation. The animals were killed about 
an hour or an hotir apd a half after the last feeding, when the intestinal 
contents were examined, and the chyle as well as the portal blood was 
submitted to a careful analysis in reference to the quantityof sugar con¬ 
tained in those fluids. 

The horse A took in the last 24 hours 1684 grammes of dry starch in 
balls; as 234 gramnaes were found in the excrements, the animal had 
consumed 1360 grammes in 24 hours; consequently 1500 grammes of 
‘'Bev. der k. Biittha. Gesellsch der Wiss. Jahvg. 1850, S. 180. 
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sugar must have been resorbed [nine parts of starch being converted 
into ten of glucose or grape-sugar]. 

The horse B consumed 1235*3 grammes of starch on the third day of 
the experiment; as 321*6 grammes of starch were found in the excre¬ 
ments, 914*8 grammes of this substance, or 1016*4 grammes of sugar, 
must have been resorbed. 

The horse G took 1871*8 grammes of starch on the last day of the 
experiment, and 413*2 grammes were found in the excrements ; hence 
1458*6 grammes of starch, or 1620*6 of sugar, must have been absorbed 
into the mass of the juices. 

Hence in these animals, if the starch was converted solely into sugar, 
1382 grammes of sugar were, on an average, formed in 24 hours, and 
transmitted into the bloodvessels and lacteals. As the animals were 
fed at short intervals of 2 hours, we may assume that 57*58 grammes 
passed into the chyle or into the portal blood in 1 hour, and consequently 
nearly 1 gramme in 1 minute. Now the movement of the fluid is not so 
rapid either in the lacteals or in the portal vein as to lead to the belief 
that the absorbed sugar is too quickly removed from the neighborhood 
of the intestine, or from the abdomen generally? to admit of this sub¬ 
stance being qualitatively, if not <|uantitatively, determined in one of these 
fluids. 

It has been fornlerly mentioned that it was only sometimes that I could 
obtain even traces of sugar in the portal blood of horses, there often 
being no indication of this substance. If previous observers believed 
that they had detected sugar in the blood of this vessel, and found that 
the properties of this fluid generally were different from those which I 
have described, the reason of these discrepancies is very probably to bo 
sought in the methods of obtaining tKe portal blood. The proper method 
of proceeding is not at first to lay open the whole abdomen, and then to 
make a regular dissection of the portal vein ; for the blood of the hepatic 
veins in this case regurgitates, and a portion of it makes its way into the 
branches of the portal vein; and as the hepatic blood presents peculiari¬ 
ties in its morphological elements, and contains sugar, the experiment 
must be more or less marred. We should make only a small opening in 
the abdominal walls, and reaching the portal vein its speedily as possible, 
we should tie it at the point where A enters the liver. Even Bernard,* 
when he collected portal blood in this manner, never* found a trace of 
sugar in it. In procuring thd portal blood of the horses in these experi¬ 
ments, I guarded agaiimt the above-named source of errpr, and I never 
found sugar or even a ^ace of dextrin in it. 

Although I have often previously stated, the procedure which I adopt 
for the recognition of sugar, yet 1 would here remarlf, in consequence 
of the importance of the case, that I obtained from one of the horses 
69*4, from another 53*3, and from the third 77*2 grammes of portal 
bloo^ and that I employed at least two-thirds of it for the determination 
of the sugar. The following was the method of proceeding : The blood, 
after being neutralized with dilute acid and treated with four times its 
quantity of water, was coagulated by heat, the expressed and filtered 
fluid was evaporated, the residue extracted with spirit of 858, 

* Nonrelle fonction du foie, &o. Paris, 1853, p. 23. 
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spirituous fluid precipitated by an alcoholic solution of potash. The 
portion insoluble in water was mixed with a little water, filtered, treated 
with dilute sulphuric acid, for the purpose of effecting the metamorphosis 
of any dextrin that might be present, and then examined for sugar. 

We feel inclined to regard as incapable of proof these singular facts 
(it being in direct opposition to the previously received belief, that the 
sugar passes with facility into the blood of the intestinal veins), and 
either to doubt the accuracy of the chemical analysis, or to get over the 
difficulty by assuming that there is an extremely rapid decomposition of 
the sugar in the blood. With regard to the first objection, which might 
be, and actually has been, brou^t against this experiment, scarcely a 
larger quantity of blood is necessary for the quantitative determination 
of sugar in the normal fluid than was employed for this purpose in the 
above experiments ; but there must in every case be more sugar in the 
blood of the portal than in that of any other vein, and its existence there 
could not be altogether overlooked. If we should further assume that 
the sugar absorbed by the intestinal capillaries is rapidly decomposed 
before it can reach the trunk of the portal vein, we must produce evi¬ 
dence that the decompbsition of sugar proceeds far more rapidly in the 
blood of the intestinal veins than in any other blood. We have already 
seen in another place, that glucose, like all other kinds of sugar, when 
it is injected into a vein, very soon reappears unchanged in the urine ; 
even when very small quantities of glucose are injected, it admits of easy 
recognition in that fluid. Since it has been maintained that portal blood 
is rich in alkaline carbonates, we might be led to believe that it was the 
presence of the alkali which caused a more rapid decomposition of the 
sugar in the portal than in any other blood. This abundance of alkalies 
in the portal blood might probably give some support to this view, if it 
did not happen to be a mere incidental circumstance, that is to say, if it 
were constantly present in portal blood without reference to the nature 
of the food which the animal had previously taken; this, however, 
is by no means the case. In my latter investigations regarding the com¬ 
position of the blood in different vessels, I have on several occasit/ns 
(after feeding the animal abundantly on bran) found the serum of the 
portal blood even far^poorer in salts than the serum obtained from the 
blood of the arteries or of the vena cava; thus, for instance, in one 
case the serum of the arterial blood contained 0‘853g, that of the 
blood of the vena cava 0'887S, and that‘'of the portal vein 0'621§ of 
salts; these numbers calculated in relation to Jhe solid residue of the 
serum in each case give a similar result; in the smid residue of the serum 
of arterial blood the salts amount to 8‘892g, and in that of the vena 
cava to 8’601§, Vthile in that of the portal vein they only reach 4*896^. 
Even in this portal blood, which was m poor in salts, not a tr»(56 of sugar 
could be found. 

It Jias been already mentioned (p. 367) that sugar, even when injected 
with qpe or two equivalent of alkaline carbonates, still passes into the 
urine. 

Since, therefore, it appears probable that only little sugar is resorbed 
by the bloodvessels of the intestine, the question suggests itself, whether 
the sugar is not probably taken up in so much the larger quantity by 
the lacteals. But my earlier observations, as well as those recently 
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made on the chyle of the above-mentioned three horses, 'are opposed to 
this supposition. It has been already mentioned (vol. ii. p. 21) that it 
was only after the use of highly amylaceous fodder that 1 could detect 
small quantities of sugar in the chyle of horses, and in my latest experi¬ 
ments with the three horses, I arrived at no result which would favor the 
view that the sugar is absorbed by the lacteals. If we assume that the 
average quantity of chyle which is poured into the subclavian vein of the 
horse in 24 hours amounts to 50 kilogrammes [110‘231bs.], as might be 
inferred from what has been already stated (see vol. ii. p. 25), then in 
these cases, when digestion was constantly going on, 37 *4 grammes of 
chyle must have passed through the thoracic duct in one minute. The 
quantities of chyle which I obtained from the thoracic duct in the horses 
A, B, and C, was 22*567, 18*184, and 25*616 grammes respectively. 
Now, according to our calculations, we see that about 1 gramme of 
sugar was resorbed by each horse in 1 minute. If, therefore, the sugar 
has neither been taken up by the bloodvessel^, nor has been previously 
metamorphosed in the intestine, there must be about 1 gramme of sugar 
in 37*4 grammes of chyle; but if only 0*1 of a gramme of sugar were 
contained in this quantity of chyle, it would readily be detected if we 
had from 18 to 25 grammes of the fluid for the purpose of analysis. In 
the chyle of the herse A only 0*029}{ of sugar was found, aiwd in that of 
the horses B and C even less. The quantity of sugar passing into the 
lacteals is consequently very inconsiderable. . 

Do we then find in the intestinal canal itself any proof that the absorp¬ 
tion of sugar takes place so rapidly as is commonly believed to bo the 
case ? Direct experiments, which I have instituted with the view of 
determining this point, do not by any means support the above view. 
From 1 to 2 grammes of sugar obtaihed from starch (dissolved in 5, 10, 
15, and 30 parts of water) were injected into the stomachs of rabbits 
weighing from 1*5 to 2*5 kilogrammes [from 3*3 to 5-5 lbs.], and the 
animals (which had been allowed to take solid food both immediately 
before and after the injection) wore respectively killed half an hour, 1 
hdhr, and 2 hours afterwards. Sugar could always bo still found in the 
stomach, the duodenum, and thd jejunum; in the animal that was killed 
after one hour, sugar was still found in the lowermost part of the ileum; 
if the animal were killed in 1 hour Sfter taking 2 grammes of sugar, this 
substanoe was found in no inconsiderable quantity in "the caecum. The 
contents of the duodenum and jejunum, j^hich were generally tolerably 
fldid and even limpid, had a very strong acid reaction, which was less 
strongly manifested, but was still very distinct, in the contents of the 
ileum. The contents of the cseoum always presented a very strong acid 
reaction. Further, if rabbits were fed for several da^s solely with red 
beet, or solely with carrots, suga||.(namely glucose) yrap found not only 
in the stomach but also in the duodenum in very cdhsiderable quantities; 
in the jejunum the quantity of sugar that could be detected was smaller, 
and at the lower part of the ileum this substance had entirely disappeared. 
The contents of the stomach exhibited a strong acid reaction, and those 
of the duodenum were rather less decidedly acid; on the other hand, the 
contents of die jejunum reddened litmus paper very ifitensely, while 
those of the ileum were loss acid, although stronger t^jan those of the 
caecum. 
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These observations "which were formerly made by myself on cats, 
horses, and rabbits, have recently been confirmed by numerous investi- 

f ations conducted in my laboratory, partly by Uhle‘ and partly by von 
tecker.® 

It needs no circumstantial numerical proof, which indeed could never 
be decisive with such uncertain grounds of support, to show that the 
gastric juice cannot be the cause of this acid reaction; on this point we 
would rather trust to the evidence afforded by well-known experiments, 
which show that even after a flesh diet, which gives an additional quan¬ 
tity of free acid to the gastric juice, the acid reaction often entirely dis¬ 
appears in the jejunum. Putting aside altogether my own observations 
and experiments, I would here refer exclusively to the very admirable 
investigations of Bidder and Schmidt® on this subject. After the com¬ 
mon biliary and the pancreatic duct had been tied in a young dog, an 
intestinal fistula was formed, which on the subsequent dissection of the 
animal "^as found to comn:yjnicate>with the end of the upper third of the 
small intestine. A week after the operation, when the wound might be 
regarded as healed, and all general irritation seemed to have subsided, 
the following experiments wore instituted on the animal: After feeding 
the dog with flesh, a grayish-white mass, with a strongly alkaline reac¬ 
tion, issued,from the fistula; in this case, therefore, the free acid of the 
gastric juice and that of the flesh itself was not only neutralized, but so 
mufh intestinal juice was secreted that the alkalinity preponderated. In 
this case the alkalinity cannot be referred to a formation of ammonia 
consequent on putrefaction, which might perhaps have ensued from the 
suspension of the flow of the bile; for when the bile and pancreatic juice 
are allowed free access to the intestine, we likewise find the chyme in the 
jejunum and ileum equally alkalincf. This much, however, may be in¬ 
ferred from the above experiment, that the free acid which we observe 
in the whole of the small intestine during a vegetable non-acid diet, or 
after the use of sugar, does not depend upon the gastric juice, but must 
have its source in the food itself. 

If the fact be confirmed that a portion of the starch and sugar in 1^ie 
intestinal canal be converted into acid. We have then to ascertain what 
substance, or what constituent of the intestinal contents it is which in¬ 
duces this change. We have seen fhat when the saliva, gastric juice, 
pancreatic fluid, and bile are totally excluded, the intestinal jnice itself 
18 able to effect the metamorphosis of starch into sugar, and of the latter 
into lactic acid. Moreover, starch was observed by 0. Schmidt to he 
completely changed by the intestinal juice into sugar in 80 minutes, and 
into lactic acid in 5 or 6 hours.- While we do not mean to deny that 
gastric juice (Botichardat and Sandras), bile (van den Broek) or other 
fluids that make |heir way into the stqmach, or, indeed, that even 
mucus, may not possess this property, or, at all events, may not attain 
it at the temperature of the animal body, this, at all events, is certain, 
that al|., these materials collectively do not so rapidly excite the lactic 
acid femaentation as the special intestinal juice. 

I agree with Freriohs and Schmidt that the pore acid gastrie juice of 

' Disa. inaug. Lips. 1862. » Zeitsohr. f. wias. Zoologie. 1863, Bd. 6, S. 123. 

* Verdauungssafts and Stoffwecbsel. Mitaa, 1852, S. 271 n. 281. 
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dogs, in the state in which we obtain it from gastric fistulse, does not 
convert sugar into lactic acid even after several hours’ digestion; but if 
the gastric juice be mixed with much saliva, or if we add to it a small 
piece of the glandular coat of the stomach of the pig, lactic acid may 
certainly be detected in the mixture after 3 or 4 hours. Hence we believe 
that, at all events at the present time, the possibility of a formation of 
lactic acid in the stomach cannot be altogether denied, although it is not 
at all probable that, under ordinary conditions, any appreciable quantity 
of starch or sugar undergoes this change. 

If we allow saliva to remain in contact with sugar of milk, or even 
with starch, at a temperature of from 30° to 40°, a little free acid is 
certainly formed, but so long a time (often from 16 to 32 hours) is 
reejuired for its development, as almost ^^o exclude the idea that the 
saliva in any degree contributes to the conversion of the sugar into lactic 
acid. 

Heintz and van den Broe|j* support the viev that the bile contributes 
in a special manner to the conversion of the sugar into lactic acid, and 
the well-known observation, that we generally find the contents of the 
duodenum more intensely acid than those either of the stomach or of the 
jejunum, favors this view; but, notwithstanding this, I cannot uncondi¬ 
tionally adopt this t)pinion, for altogether independently of the circum¬ 
stance that, as has •been already mentioned, the intestinal juice alone, 
without the bile, can induce the lactic acid fermentation, and that the 
intensely acid reaction of the duodenal contents admits very readily of 
another solution, the action of the bile on sugar is of so slow and gradual 
a nature, that we cannot regard this function even as a secondary object 
of the flow of bile into the intestinal canal. Every one who has repeated 
Meckel’s experiment of allowing bilelto ferment with sugar, in the same 
manner that Schiel has done (see vol. i. p. 230, and vol. i. p. 494), must 
have convinced himself that it is only very slowly that the acidity is 
developed in the bile; and this is especially the case when /we employ 
for the experiment bile that has been filtered, or that has been removed 
wifli extreme care from the gall-bladder. Bile that has been freed by 
alcohol from mucus, and from "^hich the alcohol has afterwards been 
removed by evaporation, may be kept for months without undergoing the 
lactic acid fermentation; mucus is indispensably requisite in this process 
of fermentation, and this substance acts independently* of the bile, and 
not more slowly when alone than when associated with that fluid, but a 
far mere prolonged action is necessary than within the intestinal canal. 
It cannot be supposed that any of the lactic acid which is formed in 
these fermentation-experiments could be saturated by the alkali of the 
bile^ for the quantity of alkaline carbonate in bile is bxtremely small, 
and the acids, soluble in ether, which are liberated by tjie decomposition 
of the bile (and amongst which I could never detect lactic acid with 
certainty after twenty-four hours’ fermentation)'exhibit a very strong 
acid reaction. I found that ox-gall containing mucus, to which I added 
sugar of milk, and which was k^t at a temperature varying from 20° to 
40°, deposited in tdie course of two or three months a sediment of crys- 

* Zeitsohr. f. rat Med. Bd. 8, S. 343,^ 
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talline cholic acid (Streeter’s cholacic acid); the supernatant fluid con¬ 
tained an alkaline acetate and comparatively little alkaline lactate. 

Lassaigne* was the first to observe that the pancreatic juice does not 
possess the property of effecting the metamorphosis of sugar. 

If we introduce a solution of grape-sugar into a tied loop of gut (at 
about the middle of the small intestine)—an experiment which Funke 
often attempted at my suggestion—we find that in the course of 2, 3 or 
4 hours the solution, even if it was very concentrated, has for the most 
part disappeared, while the intestine itself is very pale and never inflamed 
(whereas loops of gut into which solutions of chloride of sodium of 
moderate concentration have been introduced, often exhibit a strong in¬ 
flammatory injection); the portion of fluid remaining in the loop never, 
however, exhibits an acid reaction. At the first glance this experiment 
appears to be ip entire accordance with the view held by van den Broek 
and Heintz, that it is solely by the influence of the bile that the meta¬ 
morphosis of the sugar into lactic acid i% effected; but if we simulta¬ 
neously introduce bile and sugar into the loop of gut, there is still, after 
the lapse of the above-mentioned time, no acid reaction in the remaining 
fluid ; it might thorefere be regarded as a fair conclusion, that the intes¬ 
tinal juice is as powerless as the bile in inducing this metamorphosis, and 
further, the view that sugar is partially converted into lactic acid, might 
bo held as thoroughly controverted. But we must nbt limit ourselves to 
isolated facts, if we wish to obtain a deeper insight into the phenomena 
of the living organism; for the fact remains* beyond all question, that 
after the use of sugar an acid reaction forthwith occurs in the whole of 
the small intestine and in the first half of the largo intestine, and that 
saliva, gastric juice, and the pancreatic fluid exert no metamorphic 
power on sugar, this power being 'possessed in a slight degree by bile, 
and in a high degree by the intestinal juice. It is easy to see why, not¬ 
withstanding the presence of intestinal mucus and bile, no acid is observed 
in the isolated loops of gut; for the lactic acid is no sooner formed than 
it combines with the alkali of the intestinal juice and is rapidly absorbed; 
hence it is only seldom that the contents are alkaline, being for the itfost 
part neutral. It is still, however, diflEldult to understand, how it is that 
the chyme, when its passage is not impeded by any loop, so constantly 
exhibits an acid reaction—a fact, t5 the discovery of which we have not 
been led by any special predilection for lactic acid; moreover, Schmidt 
and Bidder have indeed observed it (without, however, attaching any 
special value to the observation). If the passage of the food through 
the intestine be interrupted by a ligature, so much bile collects in a short 
time above it that the intestine becomes much distended at the spot; but 
even here, aftei* sugar has been taken by the month, we find no^ free 
acid. We wait^ therefore, for further investigations to elucidate the 
cause of the interruption in the formation of lactic acid, which occurs 
when a single ligatuiiB is applied to the intestine. Unfortunately we 
have neen unable to include the consideration of the enormously large 
intestine of the herbivora in this investigation: my discovery, that after 
sugar has been takeii by the mouth, it may after a very short time be 
detected in the caecum, and that it is there that the greatest formation 
‘ Journ. de Chim. m6d. 1851. No. 2, pp. 69-71. 
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of acid occurs, would seem to indicate that this portion of the intestine 
possesses more active functions than we have been led from former in¬ 
vestigations to ascribe to it. Certain experiments by von Becker, which 
have a bearing in this direction, have yielded the most decisive evidence 
in favor of this view. 

If we regard it as an established fact, that even after the abundant 
use of amylaceous food, neither dextrin nor sugar can be detected in the 
portal blood or in the chyle, and that wo can for a long time trace the 
presence of sugar in the intestine, even as far as the caecum, after sugar 
itself or saccharine food has been taken, the supposition that starch is 
not merely changed into sugar in the intestine, but that it very soon 
undergoes still further alterations, seems to present a greater probability 
than the assumption that it is merely on account of its great solubility 
and diffusibility that it passes with extraordinary rapidity into the mass 
of the blood. But is the diffusibility of sugar actually so great ? Gra¬ 
ham’s experiments, which were instituted wijh crystallized and fused 
cane-sugar as well as witli glucose, coincide in this point, that sugar has 
less than half the diffusibility of chloride of sodium ; while 68‘7 parts of 
Salt are diffused, only 26-G parts.of sugar are difiiuscd under precisely 
the same conditions. Moreover, the endosmotic experiments which have 
been made by JoUy and others entirely correspond with ,the above 
results ; thus Jolljr found the endosmotic equivalent of sugar to be 
almost twice as great as that of chloride of sodium, and twenty tin\es 
greater than that of hydrated sulphuric acid. .Hence these physical 
experiments do not by any means justify us in concluding d priori 
that the resorption of sugar in the intestine is an extraordinarily rapid 
process. 

Amongst the numerous contradictious which we meet with in the consi¬ 
deration of the phenomena connected with the behavior of sugar in the 
intestinal canal, it seems to be especially necessary to institute further 
and more accurate investigations regarding this circumstance. Several 
series of experiments have been carried on at my suggestion by von 
Beaker* on rftbbits, which at all events have thoroughly cleared up some 
of the points in question. I deemed it necessary to put aside for the 
time the consideration of starch, cane-sugar, &c.,.and to employ only 
that sugar in these experiments wMch is formed in the animal body 
from these carbo-hydrates before they undergo resorption. In the con¬ 
sideration of the results of Becker’s experiments even this point must 
not be wholly overlooked; for we have introduced into the intestinal 
canal and the blood far more sugar than is ever found there during 
the digestion of the amylacea under normal relations; and from this 
very circumstance several objections have arisen which affect not only 
Becker’s investigations, but likewise several experiments made by myself 
or Uhle. In the first place, it was established b<^on^ all doubt, by 
three series of experiments, that after the introduction of large quantities 
of grape-sugar into the intestinal canal, this substance passed directly 
into the blood, where, indeed, it often accumulated in such lar^e quan¬ 
tity as to show itself in the urine. In tlie first s#ies, saccharine solu¬ 
tions of variola strengths were introduced by the previously described 
' Zeitschr. f. vis. Zool. B<1. 5, S. 123. 
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methods into tied loops of intestine, when an augmentation of the 
normal quantity of sugar was constantly found in the blood; in some 
cases it even rose to 0*68, and could therefore be detected in the urine 
(see note to p. 138). The same results were obtained from a second 
series of experiments on rabbits, in which solutions of sugar were 
injected through the oesophagus into the stomach. The value of the 
experiment was often diminished by the circumstance that the abnor¬ 
mal distension of the intestine with an aqueous fluid loaded with sugar 
induced morbid phenomena and interfered very considerably with the 
resorption of the sugar. The third method of detecting the direct pas¬ 
sage of the sugar into the blood, consisted in allowing the animals a free 
supply of highly saccharine food. In this case also there was found to 
be a constant augmentation of .the quantity of sugar in the blood ; it was, 
however, only when the animals had been very voracious that any sugar 
could be observed to have passed into the urine. Thus there can be no 
doubt that a great part qf the sugar taken with the food or formed in 
the intestine during digestion, passes unchanged into the blood: and 
hence, although sugar is also formed in the liver, the quantity of this 
substance in the blood is directly propprtional to the quantity of carbo¬ 
hydrates that have been taken—a fact which Bernard* has been led to 
deny, from his determinations of thb amount of sugar in the livers of 
various animals, although his own investigations shfew that the liver of 
herbivorous animals and birds always contains more sugar than those 
of carnivorous animals. 

Another question of much importance in relation to the resorption of 
sugar is, regarding the quantity which an animal of known size or weight 
can take up in a given time. Boussingault® found in his experiments on 
ducks, that one of these birds (the weight not being stated) was able to 
resorb 6‘62 grammes of sugar, or 5*26 grammes (the equivalent quantity) 
of starch in one hour, v on Becker found, in several experiments in 
which saccharine solutions were injected at intervals of a quarter of an 
hour into the stomachs, of rabbits, that for every kilogramme’s weight 
of the animal there were about 4’5 grammes of sugar ablorbed in»the 
hour. No importance should, howevet, be attached to this determina¬ 
tion, since, as we learn by direct experiments, the quantity of sugar 
resorbed in a given time is very dependent on the concentration of the 
saccharine solutien in the intestine. 

The circumstance that has been just mentioned leads us to a most 
important question in connection with the general process of digestion. 
We have pointed out in the introductory remarks to this section, that 
very little light has yet been thrown upon the manner in which those 
substances are i^sorbed which are known to pass, as products of diges¬ 
tion, into the b(ood. In order to obtain an insight into this obscure 
subject, it seemed ativisable to commehoe the investigation with the sim¬ 
plest and least complicated part of the inquiry, namely, with the determi- 
natiofi of the laws affecting the resorption of sugar. The following 
means trdl*e employed to determine this point. Solutions of grape-sugar, 
of various but accuAbely determined strengths, were introduced into tied 

Nourelle fonctaon du foie, p. 48. 

* Aim. de Chim. et de Phys. 8 S4r. T. 18, p. 460. 
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loops of gut of different lengths, and the animal being killed after 1, 2, 
3 , or 4 hours, both the‘quantity of sugar remaining in the loops of gut 
and the quantity contained in the blood were determined. The follow¬ 
ing may be regarded as the most interesting of the results which von 
Becker obtained from this series of experiments, which amounted to 
nearly 60 in number ; the quantity of the abeorhed sugar is altogether 
independerdi of the length of the loop of gut or of the superficial extent 
of the absorbing surface. This thoroughly unexpected result was con¬ 
firmed in all the experiments; the quantity of sugar injected into the 
loop being the same, the resorption remained the same, however large 
the portion of intestine over which the solution of sugar was distributed; 
if, however, a very short loop were taken, the rule would not hold good. 
Thus, for instance, 8 grammes of a saccharine solution, containing 0’278 
of a gramme of sugar in 7*722 grammes of water, were injected into tied 
loops of intestine in two rabbits of equal size ; in one of the animals the 
cubic contents of the tied gut amounted to,27,720 cubic milfometres 
[about 1*6 cubic inchesj, and in the other to only 6,800 cubic millerae- 
tres [0*4 of a cubic inch]; and yet, after four hours, only 0*281 of a 
gramme of sugar was resorbed frpm the former, while 0*225 of a gramme 
(or very nearly the same quantity) was taken up from the latter. In 
several experimente it was actually found that rather more, sugar was 
resorbed from the smaller than from the larger loop. 

A second fact which von Becker established by parallel experimepts 
with two rabbits of similar size, was equally unexpected. While there 
is a general tendency to believe that the resorption of the intestinal 
contents proceeds with a rapidity and freedom proportional in a certain 
degree to the dilution of the solutions contained in the intestine, he 
found that, at all events, for saccharine solutions, precisely the opposite 
rule held good; for it appeared that when equally large quantities of 
fluid were injected, the absorption of the saccharine solution stood in a 
direct ratio to its concentration ; that is to say, that the more concen¬ 
trated the solution is, the larger will be the quantity that is resorbed. 
Th»s, for instance, in several experiments with solutions of sugar, one of 
which was four times more concentrated than the other, there were four 
times as much sugar taken up from 4;he former ae from the latter, in 
equal times; or, while in the former ftase 90*6 g of the sugar injected into 
the intestinal loop disappeared, in the latter case only SOg were resorbed 
during the same time. 

These rules, as well as the previously mentioned fact, that the intesti¬ 
nal loop absorbing the saccharine solution must have a size proportional 
to the quantity of sugar, while an excess of size in the loop exerts no 
influence <m the absorption, are explained by those experiments of von 
Becker’s, which were instituted with the view of ascertaining the amount 
of absorption in different intervals of time, when dl^ually large quanti¬ 
ties of equally concentrated saccharine solutions were injected. If we 
lay down a curve representing the amount of the absorption of sugar in 
thio different intervals elapsing between the injection into the gut and 
the complete emptying of the loop, and based upo* the sixteen experi¬ 
ments which were made upon this point, we see at the first glance that 
the absorption of sugar proceeds most rapidly at first, and afterwards 
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more gradually. Pour rabbits of equal size were always used in these 
experiments, and equal quantities of the same saccharine solution having 
been injected into equally large loops of gut, the animals were killed in 
1, 2, 3, and 4 hours after the injection. (Inflammation was recogniza¬ 
ble about 4 hours afterwards, at the places where the ligatures were 
applied.) Now if we perceive that the most abundant absorption took 
place at the commencement, that is to say, during the first hour, this is 
only a confirmation of the above law, according to which the resorption 
proceeds with a rapidity proportional to the concentration of the solu¬ 
tion. If, after the death of the animal, we observe the degree of fulness 
of the loop, we find that after the first hour it is thoroughly filled and 
distended with fluid, if the solution that had been injected was tolerably 
concentrated; the volume of the fluid within the loop must, therefore, 
have considerably increased by the absorption of water from the blood 
of the intestinal capillaries. It follows from a careful comparison of 
the numerical results which have been thus obtained, tliat the penetra¬ 
tion of the fluid into the cavity of the intestine proceeds with a strength 
proportional to the concentration of the saccharine solution contained 
within it; and furthe” that the absorption of the sugar varies directly 
with this concentration. If the solution within the cavity of the intestine 
be very much diluted by the absorptidh of water, the further absorption 
of sugar only proceeds slowly. The previously mentioned exceptions to 
thp first of these laws strengthen the evidence in favor of this law ; for 
if a concentrated solution of sugar be introduced into too short a loop, 
into which the influx of aqueous fluid from without is consequently 
diflScult or impossible, we find even after 4 hours that it is strongly dis¬ 
tended, and that very little sugar is absorbed. Thus, for instance, from 
8 grammes of a solution containing 0*982 of a gramme of sugar, 0*889 
of a gramme (or 90*53g) of sugar was absorbed by the loop containing 
30,800 square millemetrcs of superficial area, while only 0*182 of a 
gramme (or 18*6348) of sugar was taken up from the loop presenting 
11,160 millemetres of surface, after the lapse of 4 hours. 

It is sufliciently apparent, even from this simple statement of-^the 
positive results of von Becker’s labors, that unexpected as at first %ight 
many of the facts appear, they are yet in the most perfect accordance 
with the laws of endosmosis in so far as they are yet known. For if we 
only remember, for instance, the method by which Jolly determined his 
endosmotic equivalents, in which, in the place of the dissolved salt, a 
definite and corresponding quantity of water always enters into the en- 
dosmometer, and where 1 part hy weight of sugar is always replaced by 
7 parts of water, we can at once understand the augmentation in the 
contents of the loop, which we perceive during the first hour after the 
injection of a concentrated somtion, while the absorption of sugar is 
going on most actively. If the loop be too short for the concentrated 
saccharine solution, it can only take up a small quantity of water, and 
henci^ only a small quantity of sugar, corresponding to the absorbed 
water, can be given off; and we thus have an explanation why we ob¬ 
serve only a very slight absorption of sugar, associated ®th considerable 
distension of the loop, in such cases. Finally, we see worn this endos¬ 
motic law, why the size of the loop (unless when it be too small) exerts 
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no influence on tho absorption of sugar; for if the loop bo sufiiciently 
great to allow the equivalent quantity of water to enter, no more sugar 
than the quantity corresponding to this water can ever escape, however 
great the loop may be. Since the quantity of water which enters is 
dependent upon the amount of sugar in the injected solution, the absorp¬ 
tion will be precisely tho same in loops of tho most varied size, provided 
the concentration of the solutions be the same. 

These few indications are sufficient to show that the recognized laws 
of physics are perfectly sufficient for the explanation of the resorption 
of sugar in the intestine, and that we are not justified, from the facts in 
our possession, in referring intestinal absorption to special vital forces. 
Hence von Becker’s persevering labors have advanced us a further step 
in the knowledge of the physical phenomena in animal life. 

Before we proceed to consider the relations of the fat conveyed from 
without into the intestine in the process of digestion, wo must briefly 
direct attention to certain carbo-hydrates apd non-nitrogenous bodies 
which have not yet been mentioned. To begin with cane-sugar, Frerichs 
maintains, in opposition to Bouchardat and Sandras, that this sugar is 
not converted into any other fprm of sugar (asf for instance, glucose), 
either by the saliva or the gastric juice. My own observations do not 
lead me to accord*with Frerichs’View. It was only recently ihat I found 
in repeated experiments, that after rabbits had been fed with beet-root, 
glucose was invariably present in the stomach and duodenum, while cane- 
sugar was never found ; even when large quantities of cane-sugar were 
dissolved in water and injected into the stomachs of rabbits, glucose was 
the only kind of sugar that could be found an hour afterwards in the 
stomach and in the whole of the small intestine. Perfectly similar 
results have likewise been obtained by* von Becker in the numerous expe¬ 
riments which he instituted on this subject; it was only rarely that he 
could trace cane-sugar so far as to the middle of the jejunum, even in 
those cases in which large quantities of this substance had been intro¬ 
duced into the stomachs of animals (cats and rabbits). Since neither 
th* saliva nor the gastric juice is able to efiect a rapid conversion of 
c^e-sugar into grape-sugar (or glucose), it only remains for us to assume 
with von Becker, than this transformation of can«-sugar into glucose is 
produced by the action of the substdnees in a state of change which are 
always present in the intestine. 

Sugar of milk appears, both from my own experiments and from those 
of von Becker, to comport itself in the^intestinal canal in precisely the 
same manner as glucose; it distributes itself very rapidly throughout 
the whole of the small intestine, and in about an hour after it has been 
swallbwed may be traced as far as the caecum; but like glucose and cane- 
sugar, it occasions, an intensely acid rettction in the jejpnum and ileum, 
which remains for three or four hours after the injdbtion of the sugar. 

Vegetable mucus {Baasorin) yrsiS made the subject of several experi¬ 
ments by Frerichs,* who found that during the process of digestion, at 
all events the greater part of it was not altered, and reappeared un¬ 
changed with me excrements. [Gum tragacanth, in which bassorin 

* Handworterbaoh der Fhysiologie. Bd. d, Abt. 1, B. 807. 
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exists abundantly, was the substance actually experimented upon by 
Prerichs.—Q. B. ij 

Like Blondlot, ireriohs convinced himself that vegetable jelly {pectin, 
and its derivatives) is totally unaffected by the digestive fluids. 

No group of nutrient matters has presented so many difficulties to phy¬ 
siologists as that of the fats, and even in the present day we must not 
flatter ourselves that we perfectly understand the process of their diges¬ 
tion. 

We shall, in the first place, notice the successive changes which may 
be perceived to take place in the fat in its passage from the mouth down¬ 
wards in the different parts of the intestinal tract. We could scarcely 
expect to observe any changes in the fat-while in the mouth and in the sto¬ 
mach ; for we have already seen that both the saliva and the gastric juice 
are devoid of any influence either of a mechanical or chemical nature 
upon it; and in point of fact, we find on examining the contents of the 
stomach' after the use of fat (whether it has been taken alone or in con¬ 
junction with other substances), that the fat itself has not undergone the 
slightest change. Every physiologist, moreover, coincides in this point, 
that the digestion of fet commences in the duodenum. 

In the duodenum, and still more in its further course along the small 
intestine, w:p find that the fat ceases to appear in largo drops or semifluid 
masses; the further we descend in the small intes'iine, so much the 
smaller do we find these drops becoming, till at length the fat appears 
very finely comminuted, and the chyme presents an emulsive appearance. 
Since we see the lacteals distended with white (fatty) chyle after the use 
of fatty food, it is obvious that the principal course by which the fat 
makes its way into the blood is through the lymphatics of the intestinal 
walls. If, however, we follow this^fat, which is easily recognizable -with 
the microscope, in its course from the cavity of the intestine to the 
finest branches of the lacteals in the villi, we find that notwithstanding 
repeated rinsings with water, fat-globules may be perceived at intervals 
on and between fhem, which, however, only adhere externally to the 
epithelium of the intestinal mucous membrane. The occurrence of these 
external globules on the epithelium is af perfectly natural phenomenon, 
and there is no difficulty in distinguishing them from fat-globules within 
the epithelium and from other cells.'* Now if we consider the epithelial 
cells themselves, whether they are still adherent to the villi, or have 
peeled off in largo thimble-like shreds, we very frequently find fat-glo¬ 
bules in them, which, however, are not to be observed, or are few in 
number, after the use of fooa free from fat. During digestion the 
cylinder epithelium is often somewhat distorted in form, and presents a 
distended appear&nce ; the broad margin of the base of the conical cylin¬ 
der epithelium is raised up into an extremely thin and hjaline, strongly 
convex, or perfectly hemispherical cover. Below the epitheliiim we per¬ 
ceive the lacteals commencing in smaU.club-like dilatations, and sur- 
rom^ded by a layer of vesicular or cellular bodies, which ^pear as if 
they Were imbedded in an undefined fibrous mass, the true parenchyma 
pf the villi; more externally, near the peripheral inveetment of the 
villi with cylinder epithelium, there are not only the contractile fibre- 
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cells which were first seen by Briicke, but also the small trunks of the 
bloodvessels which communicate with ofie another by a very fine network 
of capillaries. According to E. H. Weber,* there is, however, a layer 
of roundish cells, in addition to the bloodvessels and lacteals, between 
the epithelium and the true parenchyma of the villi; in the fasting state 
these cells present a collapsed appearance; but during digestion they 
become filled and much distended. It is, moreover, worthy of remark, 
that very often (but not always) some few of these vesicles are filled 
with a dark granular matter, while the great majority amongst which 
they are interspersed, are distended with a light fluid exactly resembling 
oily fat; we very often see a large vesicle (dark in transmitted, but 
white in incident light), and by its side another vesicle equally distended 
with a strongly refracting fluid; in addition to the very distended cells 
of these two kinds, which are for the most part situated on the apices of 
the villi, we always remark gradual transitions to minute granules, some 
of which are light and others dark, as far as the immediate neighborhood 
of the finest ramifications of the lacteals in the villi. While Weber 
regards these light and dark vesicles as a layer of true cells between 
the epithelium and the parenchyma of the villus, and is consequently of 
opinion that the epithelium cannot bo regarded as in aioormal condition 
without this layer'of germs, other investigators, and especially Kblliker,® 
Bidder and Schmifit,® and Frerichs,^ look upon these vesicles, as well as 
the branching lacteals of the villi, only as masses infiltrated into*the 
spongy parenchyma, and consider that these vesicles, whether filled with 
refracting or granular matters, possess no true walls. Bruch* adopts 
this view in a memoir which he has very recently published, and shows 
that in all probability the branching lacteals running towards the margins 
of the villi are merely bloodvessels, which are able to resorb fat during 
the process of digestion equally well with the lymphatics. 

As there has hitherto been much uncertainty regarding the morpho- 
logico-objeotive facts connected with the resorption of fat, so also has 
there been much obscurity and controversy in the views that have been 
brefught forward regarding the mechanical processes by which the transi¬ 
tion of the fat from the intestine into the lacteals and bloodvessels is 
eflected ; and the reason of this will.be readily understood when we take 
the following points into consideration. The animal body is everywhere 
permeated by an aqueous fluid; the fats are, however, absolutely in¬ 
soluble in water and aqueous solutions; hence they cannot undergo dif¬ 
fusion in the ordinary sense of the word, and the irresistible evidence of 
daily experience demonstrates that oily fluids cannot penetrate through 
membranes moistened with water. Viewing the case chemically, we may 
say that the fats are, in a certain sense, somewhat easily decomposable ; 
but independently of the circumstance that stijonger reagents are 
necefesary for this decomposition than we are accustomed to find in the 
intestine, a closer investigation shows us that the fat found in the lacteals 
is in precisely the same condition as that which is contained in the chyme, 

I Meier’s Aroh. 1847, 8. 899. * MikroBk. Anat. Bd. 2, S. 168. 

* Op. oit, p. 280. * Handworterb. d. Fhysiologie. Bd. 8, Abt. 1, S. 854. 

* ZeitBob. f. wiss. Zool. Bd. 4, S. 282-298. 
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and, consequently, that the assumption that the fat is decomposed during 
its resorption through the lactesls is inadmissible. We are led, there¬ 
fore, to the view, that certain special cells in each of the Yilli»are solely 
devoted to the absorption of fat; the appearance of some transparent 
vesicles filled with fat, and of other opaque ones distended with granular 
matter, seeming to confirm this view. The chemist who is in the habit 
of separating the fat from aqueous fluids, sometimes by a filter satu¬ 
rated with water, and sometimes by one saturated with oil, will probably 
regard this mode of explanation as satisfactory. Thus, indeed, the ab¬ 
sorption of fat in certain superficial parts of the villi could be explained; 
but not the admixture of fat in their interior, since the fat in the mi¬ 
nutest branches of the lacteals is seen to be in a state of extreme com¬ 
minution, and is mixed with an albuminous fluid. Although the admix¬ 
ture of fat with an aqueous fluid is regarded as impossible upon the sur¬ 
face yet .its possibility is hero being assumed where we can no longer make 
direct observations. All the former attempts to explain the digestion and 
resorption of fat are open to the same objections, since as we have already 
mentioned (in vol. i. pp. 492 and 606), the property of forming emulsions 
with oily fat, and, consequently, of promoting the resorption of that sub¬ 
stance, has been» ascribed by some physiologists to the bile, and by others 
to the pancreatic juice, although we know that the fatty particles of an 
emulsion very imperfectly, or scarcely at all, penetrate through a moist 
filttsr or a moist membrane. It is, however, impossible to deny that the 
emulsive condition of the fat essentially facilitates its resorption ; the 
bile may, at all events in association with the pancreatic juice and with 
the co-operation of the intestinal movements, reduce the fat to a state of 
emulsion, that is to say, diffuse it in minute particles through the watery 
fluid; but this in no degree serves “to explain the mechanical process of 
resorption. Since Bidder and Schmidt first proved by their experiments 
that bile was unquestionably necessary for the digestion of fat (see 
p. 494 of vol. i.), von Wistinghausen^ has succeeded, under their 
directions, in discovering the physical conditions under which the re¬ 
sorption of fat occurs. He has ascertained that oil cannot be Mftde 
to penetrate through animal membranes without considerable pres¬ 
sure, but that it mayi>e forced thfough with comparative facility when 
the membrane is saturated with a fluid which adheres to, or has an 
affinity for oil. When the membrane was moistened with a solution of 
potash, an abundance of saponified oil appeared on this side of the mem¬ 
brane in the course of 10 hours, under the pressure of a column of mer¬ 
cury of from 1’75 to 3*37 millemetres [or from *068 to *132 of an inch], 
and associated with it was free fat which had been mechanically borne 
along by the soap. When a mixture of equal parts of potash-lye and 
albumen was employed, the oil passqd’titrough the membrane even with¬ 
out pressure, although in very small'qumtaty, while in this case also a 
soap %as formed. The oil, however, passed through animal membranes, 
witaoift-being saponified, when they were saturated with eueh fluids as a 
solution of soap or bile. 

Even if these experiments cannot be considered as having entirely 
elucidated all the conditions affecting adhesion, they place it beyond a 

* Diss. inaug. Dorp. Livon. 1851. 
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doubt that the presence of bile is essentially necessary for the resorption 
of fat, since this fluid renders these delicate membranes permeable by 
the fat. It is, however, obvious, that if the membrane or cell-wall be 
once saturated with a bilio-oleaginous fluid, it will the more readily per¬ 
mit the passage of more fat, and consequently that the inequality in the 
filling of the individualiveaicles either with fat or with a granular aqueous 
fluid admits of a very ready explanation. These difierences may, however, 
manifest themselves more in the outer portion than in the interior of the 
villi, since the pressure which at intervals is exerted by the organic mus¬ 
cles of the villi on the interior, obviously contributes very much, as von 
Wistinghausen’s experiments show, to the intimate admixture of the oil 
and the aqueous fluid, which must, therefore, take place at the very com¬ 
mencing points of the lacteals. 

If, as we learn from Bidder and Schmidt’s experiments, a small frac¬ 
tion of the fat is resorbed, even without the co-operation of the bile, this 
is to a certain degree explained by the subsequent experiments of von 
Wistinghausen, even if we are unable specially to indicate the exact 
pressure or the exact substance which effects the transition of this small 
quantity of fat. , 

After the preceding remarks it is obvious that no further proof is re¬ 
quired that the fat is principally resorbed by the lacteals. It must, 
however, be obvieus from Schmidt’s and my own observations (vol. i. p. 
619), that the capillaries also take up fat, although in less considcivible 
quantities; for the augmentation of fat which, we observe in the portal 
blood of animals a few hours after they have been fed, cannot with any 
probability be explained by such an assumption as tliiit the carbo-hy¬ 
drates resorbed by the intestinal capillaries become converted into fat in 
their passage from the intestinal catity to the portal vein. The above- 
mentioned observation of Bruch’s, who saw fatty chyle-like masses be¬ 
side blood-corpuscles in the capillaries of the villi, seems (as there does 
not appear to be any possibility of error in the observation) to afford the 
most distinct proof that there is a direct transmission of fat into the 
bk>od of the capillaries from the epithelial cells and the parenchyma of 
the villi. 

We now proceed to that group ofi substances which must undergo an 
essential change in the intestinal c&nal before they arc capable of being 
resorbed ; to this class belong not only the albuminmis substances, but 
also their more or less remote derivatives, as for instance, many gelati- 
genous substances, and likewise a number of less-known matter:^ as 
synaptase and diastase, the poison of serpents, curarine, &c. Hitherto 
attention has naturally been, for the most part, directed to the behavior 
of the. albuminous matters in digestion. We have alrdhdy, when treating 
of the function of the gastric juice (in vol. i. pp. 449-456), considered this 
subject somewhat in detail. We there showed thSt the albuminous mat¬ 
ters are not merely dissolved by the gastric juice, but are likewise con¬ 
verted into matters which, although similar in their elementary composi¬ 
tion to the substances from which they were derived, yet differ essentially 
from them in their physical, and in several of their chemical properties. 
We have proposed the term peptones for the albumen, fibrin, casein, &c., 
after their metamorphosis by the gastric juice, and we believe that it is 
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those peptones which undergo resorption in order to be again very soon 
converted in the lymphatics into the well-known coagulable albuminous 
matters. We have been further taught by the experiments of Bidder and 
Schmidt, that the gastric juice which is secreted is far from being suffi¬ 
cient for the digestion of the protein-bodies necessary for nutrition (see 
“ Gastric Juice”), and that the intestinal juice possesses in a high degree 
the faculty of dissolving the protein-bodies, and thus preparing them for 
being resorbed (vol. i. p. 510). This metamorphosis of the protein-bodies, 
and their subsequent resorption, should, however, be confined solely to 
the small intestine, which is the only part of the intestinal tract in which 
true villi occur; for if we had no evidence from comparative anatomy 
that the caecum and colon exerted only very little influence on the diges¬ 
tion of the albuminates in carnivorous animals, the direct experiments 
which have been recently instituted, partly by Steinhauser and partly 
by myself, show that albumen and pieces of flesh when introduced into 
fistulous Openings in the lower part of the jejunum, or into an artificial 
anus, pass olF almost entirely unchanged by the rectum (see “ The In¬ 
testinal Juice.” 

We shall refer, under this fourth grqup of digestive objects, almost 
solely to the protein-bodies and their immediate derivatives; it is, how¬ 
ever, not improbable that many other substances which do not possess 
the high physiological value of the albuminates, may j-et comport them- 
selve^s during digestion in a very similar manner, and we have already 
mentioned the gclatigcnous tissues in connection with this point. Possibly 
also we should place in this category certain poisons, which, like the 
protein-bodies, cannot be directly resorbed by the bloodvessels, but must 
be first so changed by the gastric and intestinal juices, that after being 
absorbed by the lacteals they pass as innoxious matters into the blood. 
Diastase and emulsin are substances which in many points of view «.re 
very closely allied to the protein-bodies, although we cannot place them 
in this class. We know that emulsin undergoes the same changes during 
digestion as the true protein-bodies; for it has been shown by the experi¬ 
ments of Magendie and Bernard,' that pure amygdalin exerts no injuriov® 
effects upon the health or the life of animals, either when swallowed or 
when directly introduced into the blcod; if, however, emulsin be simulta¬ 
neously introduced into the stomach or into the blood, decomposition is 
set up in the amygdalin, and the prussic acid which is formed destroys 
the life of the animal. I allowed rabbits to eat sweet almonds, and 
injected amygdalin into the jugular vein, 1, 2, 4, and 6 hours after they 
had fed ; the animals remainech perfectly vigorous. I then reversed the 
experiment, and injected emulsin into the vein, while I introduced a solu¬ 
tion of amygdalin into the stomach of the animal; symptoms of poisoning 
by prussic acid very soon presented themselves. Since, however, we 
cannot demonstrate in*this manner that the emulsin has actually been 
metamorphosed by the digestive fluids,: and has consequently lost its 
influence on the amygdalin, and since it is conceivable that emmsin, like 
gum, in^ht^be incapable of resorption, and passed off unchanged with 
the excrements, I collected the excrements of a rabbit which had been 


• Arob. gSu. de Med. 4 S4r. T. 16, p. 79. 
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fed for 48 hours on almonds, and mixed amygdalin with them; but I 
could detect no trace of any evolution of prussic acid ; indeed no decom¬ 
position of the amygdalin was induced even by the cmcal contents of 
the same animal. 

A number of other bodies, which have certainly been less accurately 
investigated, but which coincide in their quantity of nitrogen, in their 
insolubility in spirit, and in their solubility in water, comport themselves 
in an analogous manner with emulsin. Of all these substances, curarine 
has probably been most accurately examined, thanks to the labors of 
Boussingault and Roulin.‘ This substance, when introduced into the 
stomach and intestines, does not induce the slightest morbid phenomenon, 
whilst if it be conveyed into the blood, it causes the almost instantaneous 
death of the animal, without- any premonitory symptoms; and very 
similar, both in a toxicological and in a chemical point of view, is the 
poison of the viper, as well as those poisons wjiich are produced during 
contagious diseases, as hydrophobia, glanders* typhus, &c.; this view is, 
at all events, supported by the recent experiments of Renault.* who con¬ 
vinced himself that both carnivorous and omnivorous animals could, 
without any detriment, feed uppn the flesh of amimals which had been 
affected with these diseases, while the juices of such flesh or similar 
effluvia, when intreduced directly into the blood or into a wound, occasion 
the most fatal effects. 

This peculiar behavior of all these substances proves that they cannot 
be rcsorbed in an unchanged condition either by the capillaries or the 
lymphatics of the intestinal canal. Since most of them cannot be again 
recognized in the solid excrements, they must undergo so complete a 
change through the action of the digestive fluids, that when they at 
length make their way into the bloOd, they can no longer exert their 
former poisonous actions. Even if we cannot altogether agree with 
Bernard® in his view that animal membranes are absolutely impenetrable 
to these substances (emulsin, diastase, curarine, and the poison of the 
viper), this much, at all events, is certain, that these substances, like 
allftumen, exhibit very slight endosmotio force. Mialhe and Pressat^ 
have, moreover, recently attempted to show that the fresh albumen of 
the egg can only penetrate animal •membranes, when the latter have 
attained a certain degree of putrefaction; but repeated experiments 
with various animal membranes (previously treated •with alcohol, and 
afterwards rinsed with water) have convinced me that th^ are not per¬ 
fectly impenetrable by albumen, emulsin, and diastase, i^he only point 
which is established beyond all doubt is, that all these substances pass 
with difliculty through animal membranes, and that their diffusibility is 
extremely small. (Graham found the diffusibility of tugar 8^ times as 
great, and that of chloride of sodium 19 times as great as that of albu¬ 
men.) In the preceding remarks we can see the reftson why the protein- 
compounds, which are apparently ready to be applied at once to the 
purposes of nutrition, must first undergo a metamorphosis, through the 
influence of the digestive juices before they are resorbed. If it were not 
for the gastric and intestinal juices, soluble albumen and casein would 

' Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. T. 89, p. 24. * Compt. rend. T. 88, pp. 682-685. 

* L’Union mdd. T. 8, pp. 446, 467, et 461. * Compt. rend. T. 33, pp. 460-454. 
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be absorbed in far too small a (Quantity from tbe intestinal canal to suf¬ 
fice for the nutrition of the organism. 

An observation made by Bidder and Schmidt,* although not very ac¬ 
curately carried out in all its details, may serve to' give further support 
to the above view. These experimentalists have repeatedly observed 
that the contents of the thoracic duct did not coagulate for several hours, 
and then only imperfectly, in dogs, in which the pancreatic duct had 
been closed for a long time, whereas, ordinarily, these contents become 
coagulated in a few seconds. Will -not this result, if its connection with 
the absence of the pancreatic juice in the intestine be confirmed by 
further investigations, serve to demonstrate that the pancreatic juice 
itself exerts an action on the metamorphosis of the peptones, even after 
their resorption into the lacteals, and that it probably contributes in 
some degree to the regeneration of certain albuminates from the pep¬ 
tones? At all events, this observation is in perfect accordance with the 
result of our experience, t)iat the albumen-like bodies, as emulsin, dias¬ 
tase, &c., are not capable of resorption, as well as with the view, which 
we have boldly maintained, that the albuminates in their unchanged 
condition are only roso-'bed in an extremely small quantity, the greater 
part of them being previously converted into peptones. 

We are little able to explain the reason why specnal vessels exist in 
the organism for the resorption of the digested protein-bodies and their 
derivatives (that is to say, their peptones), as to recognize the physical 
conditions which direct these substances, although not exclusively, yet 
chiefly, to the lacteals in preference to the bloodvessels. To speak 
candidly, we must confess that we have no definite idea of the mechanism 
of resorption through the lacteals. All experiments made with the view 
of explaining the process of absorption by the lacteals, refer solely to 
the mechanism of the continuous motion of the fluids in them, but not 
to the true process of absorption. After having formerly determined 
all the incidental or indirect means by which the motion of the chyle 
and of the lymph is effected—the special a tergo which does not 
admit of a physical definition—we at length find Briicke’s* discovery^of 
fibre-cells in the intestinal villi (a fact which has been confirmed by Kbl- 
liker),^ afibrding a sufficient indication regarding the primum movens of 
the motions of the lymph. Since,'" moreover, Lacauchie,* Gruby and 
Delafond,® and more recently Briicke and Kdlliker, have witnessed 
obvious contractions of the villi, we can hardly doubt that it is these 
contractions which commxmicate-the first impulse to the motion of the 
chyle in the minutest ramifications of the laeteals. But although the 
discovery of fibre-cells in the villi has revealed to us the mode in which 
the commencing branches of the lymphatics are emptied, we have as yet 
made no advance towards the explanation of the manner in which these 
minutest lymphatic branches become ffiled. We have already men¬ 
tioned that the capillaries of the villi present a closer resemblance than 
the lacteals to the root-fibrils of plants, in so far as absorption is oon- 
cernad- In the lacteals there is neither any fluid which is so ooncen- 

’ Ojt.'Wt. p. 259. * Beriohte d. k. k. Akad. d. Wisa. zu Wien. 1851. 
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trated, nor any substance which is so soluble, as to occasion an attraction 
of the fluids from the intestine; and, indeed, the apices of the lacteals 
do not even float in the intestinal fluids, which must pass through several 
series of cells, and tnon come in contact with the minute capillaries, 
before they reach the true lacteals. One might almost wonder that, 
considering how great the absorbing power of the bloodvessels is, and 
that all the fluids must pass over them, so much important nutrient mat¬ 
ter can find its way into the lacteals. It would appear, therefore, as if 
only those matters were taken up by»the lacteals which the bloodvessels 
can only absorb with diflGlculty, or not at all. From these considerations, 
based on anatomical structure, as well as from certain experiments which 
showed that many membranes are only permeable for certain substances 
(as, for instance, caoutchouc for spirit, and not for water, the bladder of 
the pig for water, and not for spirit, &c.), we have been led to believe, 
with Lotze,^ that the coats of the bloodvessels on the one hand, and 
those of the lacteals on the other, have a specific action, and allow one 
substance to pass through them," but not another. But even if we 
assume that there is such a specific difference in the membranes in ques¬ 
tion, we yet obtain no explanation as to the spoeial agent which forces 
the matters through the walls of the lymphatics. The walls of the lac¬ 
teals present oppefsition to the substances which are heterogeneous to 
them, but they do*not on that account attract those by which they are 
permeable. The assumption of a specific permeability of the membrjwies 
does not, therefore, clear up the obscurity regarding the absorption by 
the lacteals. 

We may not, perhaps, have sufficient grounds for the assumption of 
an altogether special (or specific) permeability of the different mem¬ 
branes ; we may well suppose that differences in their thickness, tension, 
and other purely mechanical relations render the membranes, which in a 
chemical point of view are analogously constituted, more or less per¬ 
meable for physically and chemically differing substances, so that no 
individual membrane could be characterized as absolutely impermeable. 
Independently of the great similarity in the chemical constitution of 
these animal membranes, those ekperiments on the resorbability of certain 
substances (poisons) through the bleed vessels or tymphatics, which have 
given rise to so much literary discus'sion, are opposed to the absolute im¬ 
permeability of a membrane for the passage of certain matters. Thus, 
for instance, it appears to us that, contrary to Henle and Dusch’s'viow, 
it has been tolerably well proved by the numerous experiments of Bis- 
choff,® Ludwig,^ and Stanmus,® that the lymphatics can absorb strych¬ 
nine, and convey it into the blood, although far more slowly, and in 
smaller quantities, than the capillaries. Hence we alffb believe that the 
caution which is so necessary M this part of our inquiries demands that, 
instead of assuming that a perfectly specific relation is shown by dif¬ 
ferent membranes towards different solutions, we should admit nothing 
more than gradual differences in this respect. On this account we have 
not ventured to maintain that albumen and fat, for instance, are solely 
resorbed through the lymphatics, whilst salts and alkaloids are alone 

‘ Allg. Physiologie S. 260. • Zeitsclir. f. rat. Med. Bd. 4, 8. 868—374. 
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resorbed through the bloodvessels. We must not forget, in endeavoring 
to form some idea of absorption from these experiments, that, on the 
one hand, we may probably still be ignorant of the physical laws by 
which those molecular motions are to be explairted, and that, on the 
other hand, we may not be sufficiently well acquainted with the course 
of those phenomena which manifest themselves in the villi and in their 
elements during absorption. The comprehension of these phenomena is 
so extremely difficult, that even the best observers are not agreed in 
reference to many of them. It nyist be further borne in mind that 
chemical as well as molecular movements* are here brought into play; 
but when we assume the concurrence of mechanical and chemical move¬ 
ments, we do not take into consideration the metamorphoses which the 
chyle undergoes in the vessels themselves before it reaches the subcla¬ 
vian vein. Still less would we refer to the very hypothetical conversion 
of sugar into fat within the villi; but we might be led to conclude, from 
the striking difference in the optical appearance of the cells described 
by Weber, that, in addition to the mechanical absorption, certain 
chemical alterations actually occur in the villi; thus, for instance, if we 
find in a certain porti^ of the intestine many strongly refracting vesi¬ 
cles, we shall also find, somewhat higher up, where the absorption is half 
completed, many others which are granular and dark (appearing white 
in incident tight), and some of which are partially filled with a granular, 
and others with a lighter mass; and still higher up in the intestine we 
find only cells which are filled with granular matter. .No conclusions 
ought to bo drawn from these experiments of Weber, which we have 
only quoted for the purpose of showing that, even in an anatomical point 
of view, there is much to be done before we can hope successfully to 
arrive at any explanation of the process of resorption. 

Bidder and Schmidt have at all events the merit of being the first to 
determine directly the quantity of fluids which are poured into the intes¬ 
tinal canal as digestive agents. The result of these investigations very 
considerably exceeds all the assumptions which had hitherto been made 
in reference to the amount of any of the secretions; who could hjive 
conceived, or ventured to assert, that the juices which flow into the in¬ 
testinal canal in the tjjrenty-four hours amount to almost the uxth part 
of the whole weight of the body? *If we apply to the case of an adjult 
man the quantitative relations of the individual secretions obtained for 
animals according to the above data, by Bidder and Sehmidt, it follows 
from their calculations, that a man whose weight is about 64 kilo¬ 
grammes [or about 10 stone] will secrete in the 24 hours, 

Saliva ambuntiag to 1'6 kilogrammeB, containing 15 grammes of solid matter. 

Bile « • 1-6 “ “ 80 “ 

Gastric juice 6-4 “ “ 192 “ 

Pancreatic juice* i0 2 “ “ * 20 “ 

Intestinal juice 0*2 “ “ about 8 “ 

The quantity of fluid which passes from the blood into the intestine 
durii;\g the 24 hours is therefore far larger than the amount of blood 
which^according to the most probable recent determinations, is contained 
in the bod-y of an adult. This mass of fluid, which contiiins only 310 
grammes of solid constituents (and therefore, 3*1 g) is especially designed 
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to rinse and pnrify the absorbed food; and hence we may take the view, 
long since adopted by Berzelius, that digestion is a true process of rins¬ 
ing. But however obvious the aim of this abundant secretion of aque¬ 
ous fluid may be, sincelt not only favors the solution of the food, but essen¬ 
tially contributes towards its resorption, we ought not to forget that it 
at the same time imparts an extraordinary motion to the fluid masses 
within the animal body. The blood within the vessels not only circulates 
in the course of a few minutes through the whole of the body, but it 
also carries a considerable mass of fluid into the intestinal canal, from 
whence, in a lon^r or shorter^time, it is again almost entirely restored 
to the 'Vessels. This continuous ebb and flow of aqueous solutions can 
scarcely fail to exert an influence or to react upon the processes of nutri¬ 
tion and metamorphosis generally, which originate in the blood. We 
might perhaps have formed some idea of these relations from what we 
learnt of the destiny of the bile in the organism after its secretion, .and 
of the purposes which the formation and secretion of bile were designed 
to fulfil in the intermediate metamorphosis of matter. We have seen that 
the bile is poured into the intestine in order to be again almost completely 
resorbed; and we have found th^it not only its wutcr repeatedly circu¬ 
lated through the portal vein, liver, and intestine, but also that its solid 
constituents were f«r the most part Returned into the blood through the 
lymphatics. A portion of the organic matters must, therefore, first pass 
through the stage of biliary formation, and then return from the intes¬ 
tine into the blood, in order that it may be applied to further purposes. 
As the bile shows itself to be not merely a simple secretion, designed for 
the digestion of definite substances, so also the other secretions, which 
are poured in such abundance into the intestine without leaving a trace 
of their solid or fluid constituents in the excrements, may servo to carry 
away with them from the blood into the intestine difierent substances 
which have become temporarily effete, in order that they may be carried 
back to the blood after having been subjected to metamorphosis, and ren¬ 
dered available for further purposes. 

This transfusion of certain substances into the secretions, and their 
return into the blood, is not limited to the normal organic and inorganic 
constituents of the secretions; for we* find, after the copiods transfusion 
of water into the blood, that not ofily is the quantity of water in the 
secretions increased, but that there is often a simultanceus augmentation 
of their solid constituents, which are separated with them from the blood. 
The effete matters undoubtedly often pass through this course more than 
once; thus we frequently see iodide of potassium pass into the saliva (as 
witnessed by myself), ferrocyanide of potassium into the gastric juice 
(Bernard), arsenic, lead, and copper into the bile (Meurer*and others), and 
iron into the intestinal juice (Buchheim), all of wnioh often remain a very 
long time in the organism b^orl they are returned <b the external world 
through the special organs of excretion. The elucidation of the above 
relations is perhaps one of the most important ainong the numerous 
interesting contributions to science which have resulted from the inves¬ 
tigations of Bidder and Schmidt, who have conducted these inquiries 
with equal inWlligence and perseverance. We shall revert to this subject 
under the head of “ Nutrition,” when we shall have to consider the in¬ 
termediate metamorphosis of matter—that process which to a certain 
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degree is effected in the living organism, independently of absorption 
and excretion. 

Important to physiology as is the knowledge of the influence exerted 
by the nervous system on the molecular movements in the animal body, 
yet an inquiry of this nature, strictly speaking, scarcely belongs to the 
domain of physiological chemistry, seeing that we are still entirely igno¬ 
rant of the chemical phenomena which are associated with the function 
of the nerves. Since, however, in the establishment of theories regard¬ 
ing animal metamorphosis, the existence of the nerves and their influence 
on the individual factors of this process hl^-e been almost entirely ignored 
from a chemical point of view, it^might not be wholly out of place were 
we here to observe, that the more recent physiological investigations 
have established beyond all doubt the direct dependence ofe certain secre¬ 
tions upon definite parts of the nervous system. 

We have already frequently had occasion to refer to Ludwig’s^ impor¬ 
tant inA^bstigations in relation to the secretion of the saliva. It appears 
from these observations, that there is not tho slightest amount of saliva 
secreted independently of the influence of the nerves, and that the secre¬ 
tion is not effected indirectly by nervous excitation, that is to say, 
through the agency of contractile parts or by increased pressure of the 
bloodvessels, but directly through the special influence of the nerves. 

The direct influence of the facial nerve upon the secretion of the 
parotid gland, the indirect action of the third branch of the fifth pair 
(by inducing the movements of mastication), and the reflex action through 
the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, have been investigated in rabbits by Rahn,® 
under the direction of Ludwig, with all the acuteness of experimental 
criticism. 

Ludwig’s admirable investigatiolis afford some grounds for the belief, 
that all those secretions which only appear at certain times or in conse¬ 
quence of definite excitants, as for instance those of the gastric juice and* 
of the pancreatic fluid, arc only produced under the action of certain 
groups of nerves. The correctness of this view, in reference to the two 
last-named animal juices, seems to be confirmed by the observations 
recently repeated by Bidder and Schmidt,® that the gastric juice is copi¬ 
ously effused into the*8tomach8 of dogs when flesh or any other attractive 
food is placed before them while fasting. But although we certainly 
cannot deny the influence of the nerves upon the secretion of the gastric 
juice, we are entirely unable to determine upon which nerve this secre¬ 
tion depends. It has generally been referred to the pneumogastrios, and 
in recent times with more certainty, since Ed. Weber’s"* admirable ex¬ 
periments (of which I was myself a witness) have proved beyond a doubt 
that these nervel exert a direct influence on the contnictious of the mus¬ 
cular coat of the stomach. The direct observations which have been 
made in reference t(f the secretion of tHb gastrio joioe after the division 
of both the pneumogastrios have, however, led to entirely opposite re¬ 
sults. Whilst Arnold, Reid,® Leuret and Lassaigne, as well as Longet,® 

‘ du. oit. and Zeitsohr. f. rat. Med. N. P. Bd. 1, S. 266-277. 

« Zdit^r. f. rat. Med. N. P. Bd: 1, S. 286-292. » Op. oit p. 85. 

* Handworterbaoh der Physiologie. Bd. 8, Abt 2, 8. 41. 

‘Edin. Med. and Snrg. Joum. Vol. 61, p. 810. 

• Arch. gdn. do Mdd. T. 15, p. 230, and Compt. rend. T. 14, p. 266. 
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following the views of Job. Muller* and DieckhoflF,^ could not perceive any 
change in the character of the secreted gastric juice in consequence of 
the division of the pneumogastric nerve, Bouchardat and Sandras,® and 
subsequently to them Bernard^ and Freriohs,® believed that they h»d 
convinced themselves that no acid gastric juice was any longer secreted 
after the interruption of continuity of the pneumogastric nerves in the 
neck, and that there was no longer any true digestion of the albuminates 
in the stomach (whilst the digestion in the small intestine contitiued its 
undisturbed course after such operations). In order more clearly to de¬ 
monstrate tJiis circumstance, BSdder and Schmidt® instituted very careful 
experiments on' four dogs, in which fi#ulous openings into the stomach 
had been made ; the result of these experiments was, that the quantity 
and the composition of the gastric juice, which was secreted after the 
bourse of the pneumogastric nerves had been interrupted, was precisely 
the same as in the normal state. In two cases, however, the quantity 
and the acidity of the gastric juice were not jnconsiderably dirilinislicd, 
but after such an operation as the division of the pneumogastric nerves, 
so many of the vital functions of the animal become involved, that this 
diminution can only be regarded as an indirect eflfect of this action, more 
especially as in both the other cases a more abundant and more acid 
gastric juice was secreted than is oven commonly observed itvthe normal 
state. Independently of the fact that the proportion and character of 
the constituents, both organic and inorganic, were entirely the same in 
the gastric juice after division of these nerves as before the operation, 
the above-named observers convinced themselves that such gastric juice, 
both within and external to the stomach, possesses precisely the same 
digestive powers as the ordinary secretion. Are we, then, justified, from 
these thoroughly exact experiments, 4n entirely denying to the pneumo¬ 
gastric the function of presiding over the secretion of the gastric juice ? 
'We believe not; for even the movements of the stomach, whose depen¬ 
dence on the pneumogastric has been quite decisively established, first 
by Weber, and subsequently by Reid, Bischoff,’' and Volkmann, may 
often bo perceived with scarcely any diminished intensity after division 
of the pneumogastrics. A nerve whose fibres form so abundant a net¬ 
work around the stomach can, however, hardly eaiert no influence either 
on its movements or on its secretioft, especially when we reqollect that 
Bidder and Schmidt have found that it is in no wmy connected with the 
sense of hunger. Volkmann® has certainly been led, from anatomical 
considerations, to the opposite view, in his experiments on the influence 
of the pneumogastric on the movements of the stomach, and there is this 
much in support of his views, that this nerve loses the greater part of its 
cerebro-spinal fibres within the cranium and in the iSpper. part of the 
neck, and that its sympathetic fibres increase in projportion to its dis¬ 
tance below the diaphragm; kdnee the pneumogastric m the abdomen is 
altogether different from the pneumogastric as it emerges from tlie 

* Haa’db. d. PhysioL Bd. 1, S. 469 [or EnglUh Transl. 1889, Tol. 1, p. 697]. 

* De aotione, quam nwvns vagus in digestionem ciborum exerceat, Hiss, inaug. BeroL 

1886. * Revue mdd. P6br. p. 169-180. 

♦ Compt. rend. T. 18, pp. 788 et 996. 

• Handvdrterbuch der Physlologie. Bd. 8, Abt. 1, S. 822-826. * Op. oit. pp. 90-97. 

^ Muller’s Arch. 1888, S. 496. " Handworterbuoh der Physlologie. Bd. 2, S. 684. 
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cranial cavity; the pneumogastric nerve in the abdomen contains fibres 
which cannot be irritated from its cervical portion, and whose action on 
the movements of the stomach cannot therefore be interrupted by divid- 
irig the nerve in the neck. In reference to this point, the same remarks 
are equally applicable to the movements of the stomach and the secre¬ 
tion of the gastric juice. It is, however, clear that further experiments, 
of an extremely difiScult character, are requisite in order to decide the 
question on wrhat nerve or group of nerves the secretion of the gastric 
juice directly depends. We must hope that the ingenuity of Ludwig may 
as brilliantly overcome these diflSculties as those which were presented 
to him in the investigation of the^alivary secretion. 

Having considered the process of digestion in its most diversified con¬ 
ditions, and noticed the relations between the objects to be digested, the 
digestive agents, and resorption, it only remains for us to make some 
observations in reference to the digestibility of those objects which, in 
reference to the nutrition and regeneration of the animal body, have been 
named “ compound,” in contrast with the above-mentioned simple nutrient 
matters. There was a time when, notwithstanding the little that was 
known of the process of digestion, the digestibility of difierent more or 
less compound nutrient matters was a favorite subject for writers to 
expatiate qpon. We shall see, however, that the fur^er we advance in 
science, the more do we become distrustful of our own experience, and 
thq more modest will be our pretensions. Whilst in former times the 
most decisive hypotheses or conjectures were unhesitatingly adopted in 
the absence of all direct observations, and ^nerely on the strength of cer¬ 
tain traditions, which, without having been tested, were derived in part 
from antiquity, the edicts of the schools of the middle ages, or even from 
the mere biassed notions of the people; we at the present day scarcely 
venture to give a decisive reply to the simplest and most ordinary ques¬ 
tions regarding the digestibility of any nutrient substances, although we* 
may be far removed from that forced scepticism which has in part be¬ 
come the fashion in medicine. Yet what, properly speaking, do we under¬ 
stand by the digestibility of a nutrient substance ? The simplest mode 
of comprehending this idea will be to understand by the expression the 
facility with which th«i nutrient fluids are able to prepare the substance 
for resorption, or the shortness of Hhe time in which the substance in 
question ubder^oos resorption, that is to say, the time at which it disap¬ 
pears from the intestinal tract. Yet how did inquirers formerly endeavor 
to decide the readiness and rapidity of the metomorphosis of nutrient 
matters ? The determination of this question was mostly limited to this, 
—that the digestibility of compound nutrient matters was estimated by 
the subjectiyq^ feelings which patients or convalescents experienced after 
having partaken of them. Even if we do not tjike into account the in¬ 
numerable deceptions which must necesshrfly be liable to occur, either 
on the part of the subject of the experiment or of the person watching 
the result, an organism which is not in a 8tat4 of health, and in which all 
the .functions are not performed in a regular manner, cannot assuredly 
afford a measure of the greater or less digestibility of a substance; for 
the power of a patient to bear one or other article of food must depmid 
upon the nature of his malady. Thus, for instance, it is d. priori obvious 
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that one patient will find no difficulty in bearing certain kinds of food, 
wliich may induce indisposition in another individual; and every physi¬ 
cian who has made it a point at the bedside to attend to the effects of 
different nutrient substances, as well as to observe the actions of medi¬ 
cines, must be familiar with innumerable instances of this kind. Experi¬ 
ments of this nature are, moreover, not practicable in the case of healthy 
persons, since they are not conscious from any sensations within them¬ 
selves whether digestion is proceeding with slowness or rapidity. It is 
only in recent times, since we have begun to experimentalize scientifically, 
that attempts have been made to collect any definite positive facts, with 
the view of establishing the different d!gestibility of even the most ordi¬ 
nary articles of diet. Of this class of experiments, those of Gosse are 
the best known ; he possessed, as is occasionally the case, the faculty of 
swallowing air, and of thus distending the stomach to such an extent as 
to induce vomiting; and he employed this peculiar power in order to 
bring up food which had remained for different lengths of time in his 
stomach. Spallanzani* introduced perforated tubes or linen bags filled 
with different varieties of food, through the cesophagus into the stomachs 
of cats, and observed in this way the time that elapsed before the various 
articles of food disappeared from the above-named receptacles. Beau¬ 
mont* instituted a ^ very extensive Series of experiments, regarding the 
digestibility of different kinds of food", on a man (Alexis St. Martin), in 
whom there was a very considerable persistent opening from without into 
the stomach, in consequence of a gun-shot wound. Although Beaumont’s 
investigations have led to many brilliant results in relation to gastric 
digestion generally, and have much facilitated the path for further in¬ 
quiries, they do not yield many certain results regarding the question 
we are now considering. In the first*place, all these experiments have 
reference solely to the time during which the food remains in the stowGcA, 
'although we know that vegetable matters undergo their principal changes 
in the small intestine, and that a great part even of animal food leaves 
the stomach in an imdigested state, and is only thoroughly digested by 
the intestipal mucus. These experiments would, however, have been of 
higher scientific interest, if only'the time during which the food remained 
undigested could have been accurately determined^ Beaumont has, how¬ 
ever, generally (and Gosse always) regarded the gastric digestion as 
ended when^he food in the stomach had been converted into a uniform 
pulp {chyme). But even this very uncertain determination would have 
its own peculiar value, if the experiments both of Gosse and Beaumont were 
not wanting in two essential points. They used very complicated, vari¬ 
ously prepared, and for the most part half vegetable and half animal food, 
in their experiments (thus, for instance, Beaumont gen^alW-'gave bread 
and vegetables with meat); and U is at once obvious thatsuen a method is 
totally unfit for determining the'digestibility of indivMhal articles of diet; 
since Beaumont neither employed chemical means nor the microscope for 
the minute investigation of the matters that were presumed to be digested, 
he was naturally unable to decide which constituents of the food were 

‘ Tersuche iiber. d. Verdauuagggeflohaft Leipz. 1786. 

® Experiments and observations on the Gastric Juice and the Physiology of Diges¬ 
tion. Boston, 1834. 
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dissolved, which wore partially digested, and which were altogether un- 
aftccted. Independently of certain other circumstances which should be 
taken into consideration, it is obvious that only a moderately satisfactory 
conclusion could have been drawn from Beaumont’s experiments if he 
had employed the simpler articles of food, as albuminates, flesh, meal, 
bread, &c. His conclusions, even in that case, would less have had re¬ 
ference to the digestibility of individual substances, than to the time in 
which they are retained in the stomach. The retention of the food in the 
stomach is, however, extraordinarily different even for one and the same 
substance, as for instance, flesh, without our often being able to discover 
the cause of the difference; this being a point which daily observations 
on dogs with gastric fistulas have placed beyond a doubt. It very much 
seems to depend on the quantity of the food takei^at once; if, for in¬ 
stance, we allow a dog to swallow a large quantity of flesh, fragments 
may be still found in its stomach after six, eight, and even ten hours, 
while siualler quantities often disappear after less than two hours. And 
a further reason why the results of Beaumont’s observations cannot 
be specially applied to physiology or even to dietetics, depends upon the 
circumstance that he has either not at all or very inaccurately described 
the quantity of the food that was taken; and upon this circumstance 
may partly^ depend the great diffeiipnees whicli are often observed in his 
observations, when made under apparently similar conditions. 

There are still to be mentioned the experiments instituted by C. G. 
Schultz,‘ who at a certain time after feeding dogs and cats with different 
kinds of food, killed them and examined the contents of their stomachs. 
These attempts, from the method by which they were carried out would 
deserve great confidence if their results did not differ in so remarkable 
a manner from those obtained by Beaumont and others, that we are 
almost compelled to presume that there must have been some essential 
errors in them. The same is the case with thp observations which Lal- 
Icmand instituted on men with gastric fistulse. Blondlot, who first intro¬ 
duced into physiology the operation of artificial gastric fistula, was so far 
from being able to attain to definite results, notwithstanding thabhis 
observations were made under far more favorable conditions, that he was 
led to express the view that the digestibility of different articles of diet 
depended solely on the state of the stomach at the time of the experi¬ 
ment, and that it is pure waste of time to labor at the detdtiqination of 
the digestibility of individual articles of food. 

These few instances are sufl5cient to indicate that moderately accurate 
determinations of the digestibility of varieties of animal food are involved 
in extraordinary difficulties even in relation to gastric digestion alone. 
At the present time we possess few experiments which can afford a fixed 
point of deqiwture for the determination of the digestibility of different 
kinds of foedL^r- 

My personal' exjmriments, which have wference partly to dogs, in 
which gastric fistolse bad been formed, and partly to animals that were 
lulled (generally with a view to other investigations) at definite times 
affc6(.taldn^ food, are limited to the following facts, which increase rather 
than diminish the uncertainty of our knowledge, 

* De alimentorum oonooetione experimenta ndvs. Berol. 1834. 

• Trait6 de la Digestion, p. 383-409. 
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As in the first place we shall only consider the retention of food in the 
stomach, we shall commence with the digestibility of the albuminous sub¬ 
stances. 

With regard to soluble coagulable albumen, it has been already men¬ 
tioned (see vol. i. p. 450) that, according to my experience, this substance 
undergoes a change in the stomach, and is not resorbed unchanged, as 
Frerichs maintains. Blondlot saw the white of 4 eggs entirely disappear 
from the stomach in the course of 2^ hours. We can here very dis¬ 
tinctly observe the influence which the quantity exerts on the relative 
digestibility of the food; if we introduce the white of one egg into the 
stomach of a dog with a gastric fistula, but otherwise healthy, after it has 
fasted for about 12 hours, we often find in the course of an hour no re¬ 
maining trace of coagulable matter ; but we are more certain to find such 
traces when the white of two eggs has been taken. If the white of eight 
or more eggs was given to the same dog, which was one of average size, 
weighing about* 6 kilogrammes [or 11 IbB.]^ coagulable mattdts could 
always be recognized in the stomach after 3 or even after 4 hours, except 
in cases in which the dog hadf omited a portion of the substance. 

Densely coagulated blood-fibrjn requires a longer period for gastric 
solution than the same substance in a finely comminuted state; a fasting 
dog sw-’llowed 9-4 grammes of the»raoist fibrinous crust (buffy coat) ob¬ 
tained from coagulated horses’ blood,* and after 2J hours fragments of it 
were still contained in the stomach; the same quantity of blood-fihrin 
obtained from the red coagulum of horses’ blood disappeared, with the 
exception of a few flakes, from the stomach of the dog in the course oflj 
hours. It might have been expected from the simplest chemical experi¬ 
ments, that the degree of cahesion would essentially influence the more or 
less easy digestion of a substance, and this view is thoroughly borne out 
by further direct investigations. Fluid, finely divided, porous foods are 
much more open to the action of the digestive juices, and must necessa¬ 
rily be more readily digestible, than others which do not possess these 
properties in an equal degree. 

In order to determine the digestibility of coagulated albumen, we 
have recently so far modified the experiments of Spallanzani, who intro¬ 
duced the food enclosed in muslin ebags through the gullet into the 
stomach, as t(^ introduce into the ^omachs of dogs, through fistulous 
openings^ ptortions of coagulated white of egg, of definite form and defi¬ 
nite wei^t, enclosed in similar muslin bags. This method of procedure, 
which has been adopted by Bidder and Schmidt, as well as by Buch- 
he'im,^ awiy be very* advjHitagedusly employed in various investigations; 
the sole objection to it is that we can only employ extremely small quan¬ 
tities of the substance, in question, and that even portion9,^pf the same 
albumen often require very different times for their solotibiM; this dif¬ 
ference appears to depend as much on the varying ^sity of the albu¬ 
men (whieh may certainly differ even in one and the same egg), as on 
the different positions which the b^ containing the albumen may hap¬ 
pen to assume in the stomach. In Buchheim’s experiments, which were 
made with cylindrical pieces of albumen weighing 1 gramme (the stomach 
having been filled three or four hours previously with bread and curdled 

* Beitr&ge siir Arsaeimittallelire. Leipadg, 1849, 8 . lft-112. 
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milk), it was found that in 1 hour sometimes more than 59 g, and in 2 
hours even 93g of the originally introduced moist coagulum of albnraen 
were dissolved, although the amount was frequently far smaller. Here 
again wij, must give the widest scope to the idea of digestibility; in 1 
hour half of the compact mass of coagulated albumen, which presented 
comparatively little surface, was dissolved, while the gastric digestion 
previously took from 8 to 4 hours. Further experiments show us, that 
far more coagulated albumen is digested in 1 hour in the stomach of a 
dog, when that organ”is empty, or when a long time has elapsed since 
the last meal was taken, than under opposite conditions,—when albumen 
in small portions, or finely comminuted, is introduced into the stomach, 
than when a cylinder of albumen, of a gramme weight, is introduced,— 
when a freer motion is permitted to the pieces of albumen than w.as pos¬ 
sible when they were enclosed in bags,—and lastly, when the experiment 
is instituted on a perfectly healthy dog, than when made on dogs with 
fistulous openings. Hence we may foresee that large pieces of coagu¬ 
lated albumen and long boiled or more or less dried albumen, must 
require a comparatively long time for their solution, especially when the 
stomach has been very much filled with food, and digestion has been 
going on for some time. Hence, independently .of many other relations 
connected -^ith special idiosyncrasies, it is extremely difiicult, if not 
impossible, to find any definite unit of conditions, acqording to which a 
scale of the relative digestibility of different articles of food might be 
made out. And even if all the conditions were similar, a doubt would 
always remain as to the precise moment at which gastric digestion might 
be said to terminate. There can be no definite rule regarding the begin¬ 
ning of digestion, for the solvent process ©ommences as soon as the 
gastric juice comes in contact with thd object to be digested: if, for 
instance, we allow albumen which has been previously carefully rinsed 
with acetic acid to remain only five minutes in the stomach, a easeful 
weighing will generally (although not always) indicate a loss, which in 
this case can only depend on actually digested albumen; a portion is, 
therefore, digested in the course of five minutes, or, at all events, a qq^^r- 
ter of an hour, which shows that albumen obviously may be digested in 
so short a time. We^find, however, that when coagulated albumen is 
introduced in considerable quantity into the stomach, remains of it may 
sometimes be detected in that organ, even after five homrs; as we can¬ 
not regard the commencement of the process as aiFbrding a measure of 
the digestibility, the terminations may probably serve this purpose. But 
oven the end cannot be always accurately determined; for while one part 
of the albuminous body commonly leaves the stoniach in an undigested 
state, another i;often remains for a long time in the stomach, in conse¬ 
quence of ^th'eL^gesting force of that organ becoming gradually weak¬ 
ened, and Its secreting less juice af|er it Jhas been for. some time 

in a state of Actional activity—a circum 8 l;iq 3 ice which more than any 
other, is dependent on the individual eonst^tion. In many animals, 
ho^^ver, the stomach is never altogether empty, as folr instance, in the 
rahhst. Even when these animals perish from hunger, the remains of 
their last meal may still be found in the^stomach. Although this is not 
the case with the carnivora and omnivora, it shpips that the termination 
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of gastric digestion and the emptying of the stomach cannot furnish any 
appropriate standard for the determination of the digestibility of a sub¬ 
stance. It might perhaps appear superfluous to devote so much space to 
the consideration of a subject which is so simple of comprehension, but 
we must bear in mind these relations and the general vagueness of the 
idea in question, before we can even attempt to construct any scale of 
the digestibility of the simple and compound articles of food, which could 
be of use for purely practical purposes. C. Schmidt has never found all 
the albumen dissolved in the stomach, and after it had remained for six 
hours enclosed in muslin bags, he constantly found that half of it was 
still undissolved; similarly small quantities of albumen, when introduced 
into an empty stomach without being enclosed, never remained as long as 
six hours in that organ, but passed for the most part in an unchanged 
state into the intestine. Beaumont assumes from his observations, that 
the average period of digestion for hard-boiled eggs is about hours. 

Frerichs has already shown by experimqpts on living animals, that 
boiled fibrin is dissolved in the stomach far more slowly than the 
unboiled material; we arrive at the same result when both kind4 of fibrin 
are treated externally to the qprganism wdth natural or artificial gastric 
juice. 

It is a well-knewn fact, to which we have already frequei^ly referred, 
that soluble casein^ as it exists in milk, is very rapidly coagulated by the 
gastric juice, and then only very gradually redissolved or digested; casein 
must,- therefore, be the most indigestible of the unboiled protein-sub¬ 
stances ; a difference is, however, even here observable, according to the 
more porous or dense condition of the coagulum, for, as we have already 
remarked at vol. i. p. 451, the, more golatinously coagulating casein of 
women’s milk is, according td" Elshsser, much more rapidly digested 
than that of cow’s milk, which forms in the stomach a compact lump, 

f enerally coagulated into a single ball. Frerichs found that clots of casein 
isappeared from the stomachs of cats and dogs in about hours. 
Beaumont, according to his observations, fixes a period of 2 hours for 
th« digestion of milk. Gosse classes milk amongst the most easily di¬ 
gested articles of food, which include, according to him, substances which 
are converted into chyme within 1 hour or IJ hours. 

G-elatin belongs to those substances which are the most readily lique¬ 
fied in the stomach ,; in Beaumont’s experiments all the gelatinous cha¬ 
racter of this substance disappeared after it had remained for 20 minutes 
in the stomach; -at the close of an hour noi* trace could be found in the 
stomach of 160 grammes of jelly which had been taken. The digesti¬ 
bility of the gelaiigenom ttMuea depends, however, entirely upon their 
aggregate condition, and is very considerably facilitatfed,'.by their being 
previously boiled. Frerichs saw the connective and fat^ tissues (when 
enclosed in a thin muslin bsg) perfectly dissolved in’*tB« stomach of a 
dog in 60 or 90 minutes after its introduction. It is obvious that ten¬ 
dons and cartilage, and those tissues generally which are abundantly 
intersected with elastic fibres, belong to the least easily digested class of 
substances, for we often find these parts only slightly altered, even in 
the excrements of the carnivora. True elastic tissue and elastic fibres 
completely resist the-^Ction of the digestive fluids. 
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Chemically pure syntonin appears, from several experiments which I 
have made, to be very readily digested, its digestibility being in fact 
greater than that of the blood-fibrin of the ox ; when in a state of coagu¬ 
lation, it is tolerably similar in this respect to coagulated albumen and 
casein. Although this substance is perfectly identical in every kind of 
flesh, and also in the smooth muscles (see page 226), experience teaches 
us that the digestibility of the smooth and of the transversely striated 
muscles, and even of the latter in different animals, is extremely dif¬ 
ferent. When we consider the histological conformation of these two 
kinds of muscle, we can readily comprehend why the flesh of organs 
which consist of smooth muscles is far more easily digested than the 
transversely striated muscles; we know that the smooth muscles are not 
provided with the same dense and insoluble, although thin investment 
(see page 239) which encloses the primitive bundles (and consequently the 
syntonin) of the transversely striated muscle, but are for the most part 
surrounded only with loose .connective tissue, which is easily permeated 
and dissolved by the digestive juices. Hence it was that Beaumont 
found that tripe disappears with such rapidity (in an hour) from the 
stomach, and that oystevs disappear at all events inore quickly than beef 
and other kinds of meat. The difference in the digestibility of the flesh 
of different animals is probably for the most part dependent upon mecha¬ 
nical conditions, which are modified by the histological arrangement of 
the different elementary tissues. Thus the flesh of young animals is more 
easily digested than that of older animals, for (as we haVe seen at page 
242) the primitive bundles of the former are far thinner than those of the 
latter, and on this account they present, in relation to their mass, a 
larger surface to the gastric juice than a similar piece of meat of equal 
size, taken from an older animal. 'FreMchs found that the flesh of old 
animals required (for its digestion) an hoar or an hour and a half longer 
than that of younger animalSs. Fish is probably not easily digested (by 
persons whose digestive powers ^are not strong), since when introduced 
into the stomach in a state of fine comminution, and in contact with 
fluids, it forms an almost homogeneous mass, which can only be slowly 
acted upon by the digestive fluids from* the surface inwards. This is 
indeed, as Frerichs has-shown, more or less the case with every kind of 
flesh which is gradually acted upon from the surface^ for it is not till the 
connective tissue has been dissolved that the gastric juice is able to act, 
through the opening made in it, upon the sarcolemma and primitive 
bundles (see vol. i. p. 320). On this accounts,trueinuacle does not actually 
belong to the .class of easily digested substawfii^,, Frerichs found in the 
stomach of a cat, four hours after feeding, j^efies of raw beef which 
were only solm^ on the surfaces. When portions of flesh, enclosed 
in a fine nihi^ JiO'g? introduced through fistulous opening 4uto 
the stomach of a’dog,'* they did not thorou|^|^, 4 P|iSppear until a&ei* 
interval of frotn five to eight hours. . 

It has generally been regarded as an estahui^ed fact jdiat raw flesh 
is |itaoh more difficult of digestion than boiled or roast^meat; j^e^if- 
fer^e m not, however, very considerable, and it has been, estimated by 
Frerichs at o^y half an hour. Nor need we liopder at this, for the ad¬ 
vantage derived from the boiling or roasting,^ wiih% the connective 
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tissne is loosened and the organic structure is partly destroyed, is in 
part counteracted by the albumen of the muscular Juice as well as the 
syntonin being reduced to a state of coagulation. The above-nfentioned 
jelly-like swelling up of the syntonin in acid fluids may, perhaps, in a 
great measure, contribute towards the diflScult digestibility of raw meat. 

We have formerly had occasion to observe, that after an animal diet, 
muscular fibres, although in various phases of metamorphosis, may be 
distinctly recognized along the whole course of the intestinal canal; 
hence we see that the digestion of flesh is by no means completely 
effected in the stomach, and that its most important histological element, 
the true muscular fibre, in association with the sarcolemma, resists for 
the longest period the action of the digestive fluids ; indeed, during an 
abundant flesh diet, we find a large number of muscular fibres, morpho¬ 
logically unchanged, in the excrements. Hence in the case of flesh we 
can form no conclusion regarding its digestibility from the duration of 
its retention in the digestive organa. WTien dogs are fed solely with 
flesh, we find that after 6 or 8 hours the greatest part has usually disap¬ 
peared, although small portions often remain in the stomach for 10 or 
12, or even 16 or 20 hours. ‘In their observations on a dog with a 
fistulous opening at about the middle of the small intestine. Bidder and 
Schmidt found that moat substaneps escaped in 6 or 6 Itours after a 
meal; and very similar results were observed in a man who was a patient 
in our hospital,^hd in whom there '<^as an intestinal fistula at the en*d of 
the ileum. We may therefore assume that in the normal state the 
stomach is not engaged in the digestion of flesh for a much longer period 
than four or five hours; and this view coincides tolerably closely with 
the experiments made by Beaimont. Thus, for instance, he found that 
boiled Iamb disappeared from ® he stomach after 2i^ hours, boiled beef 
after 2| hours, roast beef after 3 hours, and broiled beef after 4 hours; 
on the other hand, roast pork did not disappear from the stomach for 6^ 
hours, while broiled pork disappeared after 3J hours. If we are able, 
in some cases, to adduce scientific explanations for certain practical 
dietetic rules which accord tolerably well with Beaumont’s observations, 
the far more considerable dirferences which present themselves in all 
results of this kind seem to invalids^ such conclifeions; henc^ we do not 
venture to enter minutely into the influence which the different modes 
of preparing the food, and the different species of antmals, exert on the 
digestibility of the flesh. We must, however, not altogether omit to • 
mention (what has so often.been prominently brought forward) that flesh 
which has been kept l 3 rili^in vinegar is rendered more digestible, since, 
as evei^ microBcopist knows, the connective tissue ^d igiuscular fibre 
are thus rendered of loQser texture; and that smoked Is generally 
far more difficult of dilution than unsmoked, sin^e tli^ picklb In which 
the meat was placed pnepiulflory to the smoking not only extrauts from 
the flesh a fluid contain^^' uertain easily digestible substances, bitt also 
renders the fibres themselves harder and more insoluble. 

With regard to the fata, it is tolerably well agreed that %hey rank 
amount the moat indigestible matters; p^sicians have, indeed, always 
exhibited an extraord^iy aversion to permit the use of fatty food to 
anv of their nallbnts,'’alinongh they see that many fats, as, for instance. 
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the fashionable, bat generally rancid, cod-liver oil, is very easily di¬ 
gested. It may readily bo conceived from its physical characters, as, 
for instalice, its insolubility in water, and the resistance which it offers 
to the most powerful reagents, that fat, as compared with the other 
simple nutrient substances, is onljr slowly absorbed; indeed, even to the 
most recent times, it has been difficult to form an idea of the mode in 
which fat undergoes resorption. It is sufficiently clear, from what has 
been previously stated, that tlie stomach is not the place where the fat 
is resorbed, or even where it undergoes any essential changes ; but when 
it is taken in large quantity, either alone or with other food, it usually 
remains for a long time in the stomach ; thus Beaumont found beef-suet 
in St. Martin's stomach after 5J hours. It is not only not digested in 
the stomach, but often exerts an impeding action on the digestion of 
other substances in that organ, since, on the one hand, it liquefies in 
consequence of the high temperature, and, encasing as it were the indi¬ 
vidual particles of food, renders them proof against the digestive juices; 
and since, on the other, it becomes rancid during its long retention at 
that temperature, and forms volatile acids, which exert a very deleteri¬ 
ous, although not duly investigated, action on digestion. It must, 
therefore, be admitted that large quantities of fat are prejudicial to 
gastric digestion, although, strictly speaking, there is nb digestion of fat 
in the stomach. The digestion of fat does not commence, as we have 
already seen, until it reaches the sillall intestine, and e^n there it only 
takes place under certain limitations. We have seen from the accordant 
experiments of Boussingault on the one hand, and Bidder and Schmidt 
on the other, that the animal organism can only take up a limited 
quantity of fat in a given time; after animals were fed upon very fat 
flesh, we find that there were ejected from the fistulous opening in the 
intestine (in Bidder and Schmidt’s experiments) gray masses which con¬ 
tained an abundance of fat, while only very slight remains of muscular 
fibres could be detected in them. Hence we can no more draw any 
inference from the retention of the fat in the stomach regarding the 
degree of its digestibility than from its passage into the small intestine 
and the solid excrements. Small (quantities of fat meet with the means 
requisite ^r their digifestion in the email intestine, and are ithere very 
rapidly resorbed. If we can draw any conclusion from the distension of 
the intestinal villf’with fat, and the appearance of white chyle in their 
lacteals, we must regard the fat as very -easy, of digestion; for in the 
course of from half an hour to an hour aft^ fotty food or oil has been 
taken, we fihd in the upper part of the j^tinum in dogs, cats, and 
rabbits (as I kMe very often convinced myself), not merely the epithelium 
filled witl^fatiglopules, but also the laoteals with glistening white chyle. 
We havei -^h^ever, formerly shown (see vofc i.'^pe. 286) that fat, when 
not mixed iih f?bo large quantity with the Ibeil^-etBentially promotes the 
digestion both of the albuminous and the amyiac^as substances. 

4t has ’ been already fully shown that most vegetable substanoes, like 
theifats, do not undergo gastric digestion ; we cannot, therefore^ jiidge 
regaining their digestibility from their longer or shorter retention in the 
stomach, in the same manner as in the case albuminous matters. 

We have already expressed an opinion, founde^tl burtSwn experiments, 
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and differing from that of Bidder and Schmidt, that starch, the principal 
nutrient matter contained in vegetables, is in part converted in the 
stomach into sugar, and even into lactic acid; this metamorphosis of 
starch within the stomach is, however, so far as we can conclude from 
our former experiments, solely dependent upon the quantity of the 
saliva that is excreted; the greatest part of the starch is first metamor¬ 
phosed in the intestine. We have already sufficiently alluded to the fact 
that the conversion of this substance in lUe intestine takes place most 
rapidly when it is finely comminuted and thoroughly saturated with 
water (in short, when it is boiled). If w® confine ourselves solely to the 
question of the digestibility of starch, we should regard it as in general 
easy of digestion, although we very frequently meet with considerable 
quantities of it passing through the rectum of man and animals. This 
last-named fact is dependent partly on the circumstance of an excessive 
quantity of raw (unboiled) starch having been taken (for t^je saliva, 
pancreatic fluid, and intestinal juice are not«secreted in such quantities, 
and with such powers, as to metamorphose any amount of starch), and 
partly upon the fact that the starch is enclosed in vegetable cells, 
through which the digestive fluid can only enter T)y endosmosis. Hence 
the digestibility of veyetahles depends chiefly on the nature of the cells 
in which the startjh and the vegetable protein-bodies are enclosed; if the 
cells are still invested with epidermis, no portion of them is dissolved, 
since the epidsqipis of plants is completely proof against the digestive 
fluids. Boiling’ is so far useful iij regard to vegetable food, that it 
thoroughly loosens the intercellular substance of the parenchymatous 
cells, and hence allows the digestive juices to make their way more 
readily between the cells; moreover, the process of boiling causes the 
outermost layer surrounding the starch-granules to burst, and it is this 
layer which is the main impediment, in the case of raw starch, to the 
action of the digestive fluids. Since the protein-bodies occurring in 
plants exist in a state of the finest comminution, they offer far leas op¬ 
position to the action of the digestive juices (when the latter once come 
iif contact with them) than the corresponding animal protein-bodies. 
Hence, moreover, it is easy to* see why bread is comparatively so easy 
of digestion. We must, however, a^ain recur to the fact that in the case 
of vegetables we are even far less able to draw any conclusion regarding 
their digestibility, from their longer or shorter retentton in the stomach, 
than in the case of animal food. The moat important part of the diges¬ 
tion of vegetables assurerlly. takes place in the small intestine, and, to a 
certain degree, also in tife large intestine; for even if, in accordance 
with the observations of Bidder and Schmidt, we recard^ the secretion 
of the intestinal juice in the latter as inconsiderable,*tb:^'nQrmouB size 
of tdie caecum in most of the herbivorous animals indioaf# that a very 
essential act in the pvoceis*hf digestion must ta^e plao# in this region. 
The chief difficulty in sihnneetion with the digestion of vegetables, there¬ 
fore, does not lie in the stomach, and hence their retention in that organ 
cannot be strictly considered as a measure of their digestibility; and yet 
vegetables remain on ah average longer in the stomach than animal 
food. Even irfter a*! animal with bread, we may find the 

greater part of* it in tne stomach after a lapse of 3 hours, and the 
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quantity hardly perceptibly diminished till after 4 hours (Frerichs), and 
remains of bread are commonly found in the stomachs of dogs after 6 or 
6 hours, and often even after 8 or 10 hours: potatoes and other vegeta¬ 
bles remain in this organ for a far longer time; Frerichs, as well as 
Bidder and Schmidt, have frequently found the remains of vegetable 
substances in the stomachs of dogs after the lapse of 22 hours; and we 
have already mentioned that the stomach in many herbivorous animals 
is never completely empty. «If we have thus established the point that 
the disappearance of an article of food from the stomach affords no 
proof of its digestibility, the nifext question that suggests itself is in rela¬ 
tion to the conditions under which the stomach either retains or impels 
into the small intestine the more or less digested matters—a question to 
which, in the present state of our knowledge, we can give no satisfactory 
answer. This is one of the least important of the many problems whose 
solution must be left to future investigators, notwithstanding the admi¬ 
rable and comprehensive labors of Frerichs and of Bidder and Schmidt. 
We are, however, here forcibly reminded of the fact, that notwithstand¬ 
ing the brilliant triumphs of science in this direction, we have as yet 
only gained the outworks from which further advances must be made. 

As we have limited ourselves in the former pages almost exclusively to 
the consideration of the principles which, in accordance with the present 
condition of science, ought to guide us in our judgment of the digesti¬ 
bility of the different articles of food, some of our read(|r8 may miss the 
important aids and special indications they may here |iave hoped to dis¬ 
cover in relation to medical practice ; for many physicians seem to enter¬ 
tain the idea that physiological chemistry must be able to decide all 
questions of a practical character, and accurately to determine the diges¬ 
tibility of every article of food, or a"t all events to furnish sharply-defined 
rules for its estimation; and some have even gone so far as to expect 
that this branch of our science should serve in every respect as a guide 
for a system of dietetics. But e'^en if our physiological premises were 
sufficient for this purpose, and if our positive facts were less deficient 
than they are, we should consider a text-book of physiological chemis^Bry 
as an inappropriate place for a comprehensive exposition of the rela¬ 
tions involved in this department of ^science : purely scientific inquiry is 
bounded by definite limits; the application to practical life of the facts 
discovered by science must be left to the kindred but less strictly scien¬ 
tific branches of knowledge ; all that is required for' practical application 
must be supplied by the methods peQpli&r to th6 so-called practical 
sciences. Thus, for instance, there exists a If^ge amount of material in 
reference to,.the digestibility of the different witrient matters, wMoh 
appertains ezt^imlvely to a medical inquiry. For we do not concur with 
those who denoun^ie as unfounded every lubt ifhich has not been obtained 
by the exact methods' of physical Sole^ce,4M|d«,,«ffi0 consequently often 
arbitrarily cast aside many striking hypothesliSjiirhich may be ai^anced 
b^physioians in reference to dietetic conditions ; far from partmipating 
in ^uch views, we do justice to the fruits which practical experience is 
able ^e tiumish, and we are fully aware that a physician may do a great 
deal by the bedside towards the introduction of pgfrect dietetics, without 
our being able to refer his mode of practice to scl^ta^i^llroauds. Thus, 
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for instance, we know that a number of substances, which present consi¬ 
derable analogy to one another in a physical and chemical point of view, 
exhibit great differences in reference to their digestibility under certain 
morbid conditions ; there are a number of still more mysterious pheno¬ 
mena known to every attentive physician, which, although they owe their 
recognition to no exact scientific method are yet as firmly established 
as if they were mathematical propositions. Yet the solution of these 
mysteries—the formation of comprehen8ive*8calea for the calculation of 
the digestibility of different articles of food in accordance with their 
chemical nature or preparation—and the determination of the causes by 
which a substance which is in itself easy of digestion may become less 
digestible under different external or internal relations (for the simple 
digestibility of a substance must be distinguished from the facility with 
which a patient is able to digest it)—these are all questions which it 
behoves the physician to determine, and which do not fall within the 
province of physiological chemistry. The latter science merely uirnishcs 
the physician with the fixed principles or scientific means necessary for 
enabling him to arrive at a more exact knowledge of carefully observed 
practical facts on which to base a system of dietotfcs. Until the appear¬ 
ance of Moleschott’s admirable work,* most of the treatises on dietetics 
consisted merely Of individual ph;f8iological facts carelessly connected 
with more or less frell-grounded propositions ; and while they were de¬ 
ficient in a legally strict treatment of these different propositicms, 
they did not even give those minute observations with which many of 
the older practitioners had enriched the theory of dietetics ; not unfre- 
quently, indeed, we, meet with an entire confounding of the ideas of di¬ 
gestibility, nutritive power, and the facility with which different articles 
of food can be borne. Such a propef elaboration, of dietetics does not, 
however, fall within the province of physiology, but belongs exclusively 
to the practical physician. 

We cannot avoid offering a few remarks on certain misconceptions 
which we occasionally meet with in reference to the value of physiolo¬ 
gical chemistry, in relation to Pathology and Therapeutics. Although 
we have endeavored throughout*the present work to draw attention to 
the deficiency of our knowledge, to ijBfer all views^nd assertions to their 
true foundation, and to check as far as possible the haste with which 
individual observations or discoveries have been applied to practice, we 
have been anxious to avoid those hasty and uncharitable judgments 
which we meet with from ^ime tifvtime both in literature and in medical 
practice. PhyMologioal- Oliemistry has recently done more in destroying 
former illusions, than in furnishing physicians with new materials for 
further hypotheses. We may> indeed, instance maffy ili^coveries in 
Physiological Uhemistry winch exerted a direct iqfiuence on medi¬ 
cal praorioe, but the gi^t«# |WmhBr of deficiencies which Still exist- in 
this respect, hold out a |f^]ipeht of ample return to future laborers. It 
is not the province of Physiological Clmraistry, as,a special department 
of science and a branch of physiology, tO guide the physician within 
narrow limits'by which, he miut hound his own reflections and investiga- 

> F}i||Uolcigi|>d. Nabrnn^moittel. Dsmstedt, 1860. 
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tions, and regulate his practice; for our science presents too many defi¬ 
ciencies within its own domain to enter upon a foreign province, whose 
possession has already caused strife and jealousy. Physiological Che¬ 
mistry no more constitutes a science of therapeutics and diagnostics, than 
pure physiology can be said to constitute the science of pathology. 
Technical Chemistry does not undertake to show what mordant will 
affect a certain organic tissue, or how the fire of a furnace can be kin¬ 
dled ; the noblest discoveries in this department have been made, 
not by chemists, but by practical men with the aid of chemistry. A 
similar relation exists between physiological chemistry and the physi¬ 
cian ; the latter must not remain inactively waiting until physiological 
chemistry is ready to supply him with a diagnostic agent for every 
disease which is accessible to its investigation. It is the duty of the 
practitioner to apply every fresh conquest in the field of science to 
the beqefit of medical practice, and to endeavor to extract by his own 
researches and labors all 'the practical results to be obtained from the 
treasures of science, instead of requiring that, under the pressure of his 
other avocations, all difficulties should be smoothed from his path, and 
the results of laborious research presented for his acceptance, cleared 
from their obscurity and divested of their difficulties. 


RESPIRATION. 

Although we have already considered the excretions of the animal 
organism, there is one of the most important of them which has not 
yet been noticed, namely, that from the lungs. The reason of this 
omission is obvious, for whilst pulmonary excretion challenges our atten¬ 
tion as a process, the quality of the products of excretion does not 
demand any special notice, as they consist mainly of carbonic acid and 
water. The full exposition of this subject has been deferred to the'pre¬ 
sent place, since it leads most securely lo the development of that which 
we have already designated as thb^crowning point of physiologictd che¬ 
mistry, to the attainment of which an accurate acquaintance with the 
process of respirtttion is indispensable. For since this process reflects 
aluiost all conditions of animal life, including wen those which are not 
directly connected with the vegetative ^rocessj i* not only throws consi¬ 
derable light on individual subjects conn«#ted with the nutritfon and 
maintenance of the animal body, but it also furnishes us with the most 
stable suppOlte fhr forming a scientific estimate of the quantitative meta¬ 
morphosis and of the entire^imal economy. On this account 

we consife it i»8 the last link in thaiserieB :^\#hich we have treated of 
the solid and fluid parts’of the animalho^ £it^ its various functions. 

• Wo should greatly^err, were we to regard the lungs simply a^ organs 
of- excretion, for they differ from other excreting organs, inasmuch as 
they not only excrete gaseous bodies, but alsoiabsorb certain elastic 
fluid substances. An interchange of gases is'.lrihsre^e-'^fiected within 
the lungs. Although our notice of the respiratbry ^cess must neces- 
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sarily be especially directed to the higher pulmoniferous animals, we 
must boar in mind that that interchange of gases which we term respi¬ 
ration is by no means solely limited to the organs known as lungs. As 
is well known, there are many aquatic animals besides fishes which 
breathe through gills, while insects are provided with a system of tubes 
(tracheae) which take the place of lungBij and which, like bloodvessels, 
are distributed through all the tissues on which vital activity depends in 
these non-vascular animals*—a circumstance of great importance in con¬ 
nection with the theory of the respiratory process. 

If the respiratory process depends essentially upon an interchange of 
certain substances within the lungs, an accurate acquaintance with the 
substances whose constituent parts are thus interchanged is indispen¬ 
sably necessary for the scientific comprehension of this subject. Thus, 
in considering pulmonary respiration, we must be accurately acquainted, 
on the one hand, with the constitution of the blood, and, on th^ other, 
with the character of the atmosphere, before we can venture to foi’m a 
judgment regarding the interchange which takes place. We do not, 
however, purpose entering more fully into the close consideration of 
these two fundamental bases of the respiratory* process, as we have 
already, in the first volume, considered the constitution of the blood and 
the amount of gasbs which it contained ; and as we must presume that 
our readers are eqfially well acquainted with the chemical constitution 
of th# atmosphepjjC air, and with the physical laws of the motion •of 
elastic fluids. • 

The causes which present themselves to our notice as essential agents 
in effecting that interchange of gases which takes place in the lungs of 
air-breathing animals may be of three different kinds, anatomico-mecha- 
nical, physico-chemical, and purely physiological, without, however, being 
fundamentally and completely distinct; for each cause must, from the 
nature of the case, merge into the others. We need scarcely observe 
that the mechanical momenta depend upon the manner and the degree 
in which the bodies acted upon, namely, then, blood and the atmospheric 
air,%re brought into contact with one another, and by which this inter¬ 
change is rendered possible and promoted. We abstain from giving 
a systematic exposition of the an{ftomical relalhons and the entire 
mechanism of the respiration, since, in the first place, we must presume 
that our readers have some knowledge of anatomy at? well as of pure 
chemistry, and, in the second, that the following remal^ks will sufiico to 
afford some idea of these^ modifications in the quantitative results of the 
respiratory .process, which'edepond upon differences in the mechanical 
relations. 

In the first place, we ought to observe that no diredl osihjpunication 
exists between-the fluids which qindergo this mutual int^rchS'i^^ for the 
elastic and fluid atmosj^hese and the liquid blood, *are 8e|«rtcted by an 
extremely delicate moistttti^ faembrane. Although the interchange of 
the gas^s may be somewhat retarded by these membranes, nature has 
compensated for these impediments by giving an extraordinary degree 
of expansion to the surfaces of contact. The extremely delicate distri¬ 
bution of the blood- «»4 air-vessels affords an immense extent of super¬ 
ficies in a small ^j^ce, and enables the processes to be widely diffused. 
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The fluids, however, do not stagnate at those surfaces (the membranes) 
which establish communication between them, but both are maintained 
by very different physical means in continuous motion and in constant 
interchange ; and hence we have an additional condition which essen¬ 
tially facilitates this process. The heart, which, as is well known, 
sends forth the vessels of the lesser circulation into the lungs, constantly 
propels new blood through them, and is undoubtedly the most essential 
agent in circulating the blood through these organs; for even though 
the mechanism of respiration may exert some action on the movement 
of the blood in the lungs, pathologists have gone too far in maintaining, 
as some have done, that respiration is the sole cause of the motion of 
the blood. With regard to the motion of the air, on the other hand, it 
must be observed that the great increase of surface obtained in a cir¬ 
cumscribed space (by the minute division of the air-vessels) renders its 
interchange with the gases of the blood less easy; we may compare the 
space iflled with air within the thoracic cavity to a cone whoso base is 
extremely large in proportion to its height; the base being constituted 
by the sum of the surfaces of the pulmoB»ry vesicles, whilst we place 
the apex in the glottis; the interchange of air is therefore considerably 
impeded from the narrow calibre of the glottis being the only means by 
which air« can enter into and be expelled from this wide, conically 
shaped cavity. The high diffusibility of tho gases hertainly contributes 
in some degree to counterbalance-the effect of this nwrow openil%, and 
induces no inconsiderable interchange of air, both within' and externally 
to this space ; but this motion would be quite insufficient for the pur¬ 
poses of life (excepting in tho case of the hibernating animals), and 
hence special provisions exist for the expulsion of the contained air by 
a partial diminution of this cavity and for the foadmission of new air 
by its re-expansion. Tho mechanism by which this object is effected 
depends partly upon the peculiar structm^e of the thorax and the posi¬ 
tion of the muscles which move it, and partly on the peculiar elasticity 
of the pulmonary tissue. l^iTe should, however, form a very erroneous 
idea of the motion induced by this mechanism, were we to conceive*that 
it was able to agitate tho whole of the air contained within the cavity of 
the chest. For even when the Contraction is relatively considerable, 
only a small fraction of the air is expelled, and an equally smaU pro¬ 
portion admitted'by ite expansion; hence it is only in the wider air- 
oanals that the Mr can be absolutely changed, whilst in the narrower 
vessels there is only an undulating curreht of me stagnant air-column, 
induced by the contractility of the walls. SbC change theref^e depends 
solely upon the different degrees of diffusfbility of the gases. How¬ 
ever simp^^thiS latter circumstance ntiay appear, Vierordt has the 
merit of %1nng '')he first who experuaeptally luustrated these physical 
relations. ' 

A hareful consideration of the abdve-cihhitiorned mechanical relations 
shows how extensively this interchange of gases must be modified by sl%ht 
alterations of the external conditions. We mast not, liieirefore, helieve 
th^,the difference in the characters of the blood, and of the inspired air 
merely influences the final results of this interchange •of<|^es^ for it might 
rather be predicated as a physical necessity, that if l!he blood were pro- 
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pellcd more copiously through the lungs, and the air was more frequently 
changed in this conical space (the latter being more considerably dilated 
and contracted), the results of the interchange would be different from 
what they would be in the opposite case. A more careful study of the 
mechanism* of the respiration will not, however, always enable us to 
refer the modifioatiops which it presents to proximate causes, based upon 
chemical and mechanical conditions; for t|iese conditions are themselves 
often dependent upon so-called physiological relations, whose influence 
upon the character and motion of the blood, the frequency of the respi¬ 
ration, &c., have not yet been sufficiently investigated. We are, there¬ 
fore, compelled, in endeavoring to deduce the laws of this interchange 
of gases, to trace the modifications to which they are liable, to the remote 
as well as the proximate causes from which they emanate. It is clear 
from the above remarks, that the proximate causes of those alterations 
which wo meet with int he quantitative relations of the products of re¬ 
spiration are solely based upon the prevailing physical and chemical 
conditions; the more remote causes, those, namely, of a physiological 
character, can only influenc^his interchange of gases inasmuch as they 
modify those essentially pb^cal and chemical relations. We cannot, 
therefore, hope to explain the induence exerted by any definite physio¬ 
logical relation on the products of respiration, until we have mqre clearly 
established its connoction with the physical and chemical fundamental 
conditions of respiration. For this r^son we shall in our further con¬ 
siderations of the j^rOcess of respiration, at once enter upon the influences 
which purely chemical and physical relations exert on the interchange of 

f ases, in order thus to elucidate the influence of the physiological con- 
itions. Many difficulties here present themselves, one of the chief of 
which is the imperfect knowledge we possess of the constitution of the 
blood in ordinary cases, and the mere conjectural nature of our knowledge 
of the amount of ^ases which it contains, although, as we have already ob¬ 
served, this constitutes one of the two main factors of this process, and 
hence we are compelled to enter more fully into these physiological con¬ 
ditions than we should otherwise have done. , 

We must, however, devote a few brief remarks to the general results 
of the chemical investigation of the substances whiph meet libgether in 
the act of respiration, before we enter*more fully into the causal connec¬ 
tion of the modifications of the interchange of gases. 

There is scarcely any portion of physiological qhemiitry' which, not¬ 
withstanding the great difficulties that oppose its investigation, has been 
so circumstantially and exac^y elucidated as the respiration. It would, 
appear from the works of li^e older chemists, as Lavoisier and Seguin,* 
Humphrey Davy,* Allen and Pepys,* Humboldt and Preycn^l,^ Prout,* 
and others, that attention had not hitherto been directed subject, 

but when physiologists endeavojiCa ia elucidate the tnechamsm of respi¬ 
ration from all points of .in|a^, tho chemistry of the process obtained 

I M^iacires de PAsad. da Paris; 

* Beaearohes, caeaaiokVandj^UoBophical, ahiaSy ooncerniag nitrona oxide, or depldo- 
gietioatod air end ita reapirevon.* London, 1800. 

* Philoadphlcal Transactions ftt 1608. * M4m. de la Soe. d*AroneU. T. 2. 

* ThOmeon’e YoL 2, p. 628. 
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some of the attention -which it merited, and the most exact and admira¬ 
ble investigations were at once prosecuted by the aid of the most recent 
appliances of science. The beautiful experiments of Magnus (see vol. i. 
p. .570-574) on the amount of gases in the blood, majrbe said in some 
degree to have constituted the turning point in these inquiries, since it 
is only by the establishment of this factor that we can enter upon a 
satisfactory investigation of fjhe interchange of gases in the lungs. 
Numerous investigations, of which the greater number are very ^mira- 
ble, have been instituted both on man and animals with a view of deter¬ 
mining the relation between the inspired and expired air. Scharling,* 
Dumas,* Andral and Gavarret,* Valentin and Brunner,* Vierordt,* Mal¬ 
colm,® and Hannover* directed their investigations for the most part to 
the excretion of carbonic acid in man under different physical, physiolo¬ 
gical, and pathological relations. Many of the difficulties which are in¬ 
separable from investigations on man, or which influence the accuracy of 
the method of investigation, were happily obviated in the series of exact 
and highly successful investigations of Valentin, Marchand,* Boussin- 
gault,® Letellier,*® Ph. Zimmermann,“ von Erlach,** Lassaigne,** myself, 
and especially Regnault and Reiset.** Wb are principally indebted to 
the lalmrs of these chemists for the facts relating to the respiratory pro¬ 
cess, which we now proceed to consider. 

Before we pass to the subject itself, we are led to notice some of the 
difficulties which attended these inquiries. It is extremely difficult to 
procure the special materials for our investigation (the expired air) in a 
state of purity, in sufficient quantity, and under perfectly normal con¬ 
ditions. ftenco various methods were adopted to obtain the products of 
expiration, but the only mode by wllich the expired air could be collected 
pure and unmixed with the products of perspiration, consisted in the di¬ 
rect application (to the mouth) of an apparatus, by means of which the 
expired air was conveyed to suitable receiving vessels. This was the 
method which was usually employed in experiments on man (Dumas, 
Andral and Gavarret, Valentin, Vierordt). The advantages of this 
method O'f'ter the one we shall presently proceed to notice, consisted not 
merely in the exclusion of the products of perspiration, but also in en¬ 
abling th^ observer, to determine the influence which certain physical 
conditions of respiration exerted ‘On the numerical relations of its pro¬ 
ducts. This method is, however, attended with some disadvantages, 
which although sufficiently serious, can hardly be foreseen; thus, for in¬ 
stance, a person conscious of the nature of the experiment which is being 

* Ann. d. Ch. u. Pharm. Bd. 46, 8. 214. • Essai de Physiologie chim. p. 160. 

» Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 3 S4r. T. 8, pp. 129-l’&0. 

* Arch. Heilk. Bd. 2, S. 872-417. 

® Ibid. Vol, », pp. 626-688, and Physiologie dee Athmens. Karlsruhe, 1846. 

® Monthly Joara.« of Med. Science. 1848,.^ 1, 

* De quantitate acidi carb. ab homine saUo «t mgr&to«xhalati. Havniee, 1846. 

* Jonrn. f. pr. Ch. Bd. 88, S. 120, and Bd.,»T„.f. %, 

* Ann. deChim. et de Phys. T. 11, p. 438. • 

Compt. rend. T. 20, p. 794-798, and Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. T, 11, p. 433. 

Comment. Inang. de respir. nitrog. ozydul. Marbnrgi, 1844. 

Vers. Uber Perspiration mit Lnngen athmender Thiere. Bern. 1846. 

'• Joum. de Chim. mid. 3 S4r. T. 2, p. 477, et 781. 

u Compt. rend. T. 16, p. 17, and Ann. de Chim. et de Mwa. 8,@4r. T. 27, .p. 82; also 
Reoherches ohimiques de la respiration des animaux des w^taes'classes. Paris, 1849. 
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instituted, cannot help breathing in so constrained a naanner as to alter 
the number and depth of the inspirations, so that the normal relations of 
the ordinarily quiet and unconscious respiration are entirely changed. 
This inconvenience may, however, be completely remedied by long prac¬ 
tice; and the brilliant results and investigations both of Valentin and 
Vierordt are a sufficient proof that iluB method does not merit the con¬ 
demnation which was formerly awarded to it. The objections apper- 
tainin|| to it may indeed be almost perfectly obviated by careful atten¬ 
tion to the construction of the apparatus. 

The second method, which Scharling and Hannover employed on man, 
but which most other observers have used only in the case of animals, 
consisted merely in allowing a current of air constantly to pass through 
the apparatus in which the person or animal was placed, on whom the 
experiment was to be made; fresh air was thus continuously supj)lied, 
and the products of expiration carried off into a system of vessels, in 
which the constituents of the expired air might bo absorbed, and at the 
same time quantitatively determined. Howqve'b simple this method may 
at first sight appear, and however conformable it may seem to nature, it 
possesses many deficiencies ■^hich cair only be fully understood by those 
who have themselves employed ft. It is altogether unsuitable for the 
investigation of thq influence exerted by the mechanical conditions of the 
respiration, or for the exact determination of the relations of volume ex¬ 
isting between the inspired and the expired air, &c. For even if tjje 
apparatus is so constructed that the animals are not compelled to take 
deep or freqimnt gasping inspirations, if the air be sufficiently changed, 
and if the animal be removed from all keen draughts of air, und if the 
apparatus itself be free from a continuous alternation in the tension of 
the air, &o., we are only able by this method to ascertain with accuracy 
the absolute quantities of the carbonic acid and aqueous vapor exhaled 
in given times, for the quantity of the absorbed oxygen can only be de¬ 
termined approximately by weighing the animal both before and after 
the experiment, and determining the o:^gen contained in the amount of 
exh£^ed carbonic acid and water, &c. The introduction of perfectly dry 
air, which is indispensable even to the moderate accuracy of the experi¬ 
ment, causes the animals to lose more yrater than u^der ordinary ciremn- 
stances, in consequence of their bresfthing in an atmosphere to which 
they are unaccustomed, and hence they speedily fall ipto an abnormal 
condition. The admirable investigations which Marchand has made by 
this method on the respiration of frogs, indicate, however, that it is capa¬ 
ble of leading to results of th«!, highest value to science. 

A third method was employed, first by Valentin, and subsequently 
by von Erlach under his guidance; animals were introd^iced into an en¬ 
closed space filled with atmospheric air, and they were suffered to respire 
therefor some time, whep the ^ Ypluine and the coiBpo«itid)a',df the ex¬ 
pired air were compared wiiji &,ottO of the original atmosphere. As far 
as this object is concerned,*the above method gives highly satisfactory 
results, as may be seen from the investigations of the above-named che¬ 
mists ; although, as is obvigsis, it cannot be employed for absolute deter¬ 
minations, or for the investigation of the influence exerted by mechanical 
and physiological rel^||^ns on the respiration. 
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An apparatus has lately been ingeniously contrived by Regnault and 
Reiset, by which the second and third of these methods have to some 
extent been combined together. The animals here also breathe in a 
circumscribed space, from which the carbonic acid and a portion of the 
expired water are constantly being removed by a solution of potash, 
whilst a quantity of oxygen cowesponding with the amount absorbed is 
continuously being supplied from another vessel, without the pressure 
of the air being on that account subjected to any considerable Actua¬ 
tions. Although the advantages of this method are striking, it is not 
entirely free from objections, for the saturation with aqueous vapor of 
the air which the animal is inspiring, and the increased amount , of nitro¬ 
gen in the air after the long-continued respiration of animals, within a 
limited space, are elements which must speedily exert some influence on 
the respiratory process. 

When we pass in review the most general results yielded by different 
investigations on the interchange of gases in the lungs, we find in the 
first place, that the blood in the lungs gives off carbonic acid and aqueous 
vapor to the inspired air, and takes up oxygen from the latter; a very 
small quantity of nitrogen also commonly passes from the blood into the 
respired air, although under special conditions, the opposite sometimes 
occurs. The first question which presses itself upon our notice is un¬ 
doubtedly the determination of the relation existing between the exhaled 
cafbonii acid and the oxygen from the inspired air which has disappeared 
in the lungs. It is well known that-the volume of carbonic acid gas is 
equal to t^ volume of the oxygen contained in it; if, therefore, a vo¬ 
lume of carbonic acid were found in the expired air, which was equal to 
that of the oxygen which had disappeared from the inspired air, we might 
be led to conclude with many of the older inquirers, that the oxygen ab¬ 
sorbed in the pulmonary vesicles is exactly sufficient to form the carbonic 
acid which they exhaled. This, however, is by no means the case, for 
under ordinary relations, the volume of oxygen absorbed is much larger 
than the. volume of carbonic acid which is exhaled. The oxygen does 
not thetefore serve merely for the oxidation of »the carbon, but also- for 
that of the hydrogen of the animal- constituents. If, for instance, 
animals be allowed to^ breathe in an enclosed space, end we then analyze 
the air which has been modified by their respiration, we find that more 
free oxygen has disappeared than could hfive been employed in the for¬ 
mation of the carbonic acid contained therein ; we obtiain the eame re¬ 
sult if, as was done by Marchand, we Compaq th§ loss of weight in the 
animal during the period of the experimenl^ with the oxygen' odntained 
in the expired air, and distributed in the carbonic acid and aqueous 
vapor; for in this case we find that the animal has lost, less in weight 
than might 1»e expected from the quantities of excreted carbon and 
hydrogen; consfequcntly a substance appreiflable by weigbt must be 
absorbed by the body of the animal dtering/yespiration, wnd this eaU be 
no other than oxygen, as the quantities of tfie nitrogen, Wlfioli iS mther 
absprbed or given off, are on the whole too small to exert arijr iq^eeial 
fleyi^noe on t^ relation. Very numerous eitoerlments hata"|>een made 
on this subject with all the best appliances of s^^oe. .3?he in^idnal 
results yielded by these investigations will engi^ our attention at a 
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future page, and we would here only obBerve, that on an average for 
every 1 yoluftie of absorbed oxygen, there is only about 0'8516 of a 
volume of carbonic acid in the expired air. We shall presently see, on 
comparing the investigations of modern experimentalists, that this re> 
lation appears to be a somewhat variable one, while the experiments of 
Brunner and Valentin, and of von Grlaph, give almost exactly this pro¬ 
portion between the gases. According to Valentin, the interchange of 
these gases (corresponding to the law of their diffusion) stands in an in¬ 
verse ratio to the square roots of their densities. 

Attempts have frequently been made to compare the volume of the 
expired with that of the inspired air. On examining both kinds of air 
when freed from water, we naturally find a diminution of the volume of 
air, corresponding to the volume of oxygen which haa been absorbed and 
not converted into carbonic acid. (We must, however, here disregard 
the small quantity of exhaled nitrogen.) The result will certainly be 
different when both kinds of air are compared together in a mmst state ; 
since the inspired air is usually not saturated with aqueous vapor, while 
the reverse is the case with the expired air, it noeessarily follows that 
the tension of the aqueous vapor taken up in t|^e lungs must cause an 
increase in the total volume of the air. 

We need scarcely observe that ^e elevation of temperature which the 
air commonly experiences in respiration, (from 36*2 to 37‘3°, according 
to Valentin), must occasion a corresponding augmentation of volume. 

The quantity of water exhaled by an adult man in a state of rest in 24 
hours amounts, according to Valentin, to 506, according to^ Vierordt to 
360, and according to Horn to 350 grammes ; as, however,* aqueous air 
was inspired in the experiments of the last-named observers, the actual 
loss of water is only 321 grammes. , 

We have already shown, that the quantity of nitrogen in the air does 
not remain precisely the same during respiration. Various views were 
long entertained in reference to the question, whether nitrogen gas was 
absorbed or exhaled during respiration ; the more modern investigations 
of Brunner and Valentin, as well as those of Regnault and Reiset, have 
no"^ placed it beyond a doubt tfiat there is an excretion of nitrogen, al¬ 
though only in extremely small t>qujuatity. According to the former of 
the^e inquirers, the expired air was#about 0-4020 (by volume) richer in 
nitrogen than the inspired air ; whilst the latter observere found m their ex¬ 
periments on animals, that for every 10,000 parts by weight of absorbed 
oxygen, from 8 to 188 parts of nitrogen were developed in the lungs. 
Boussingaulti had already endeavored at an earlier period to prove this 
fact by an indirect method, namely, by comparing the quantity of nitro¬ 
gen taken into the system with the food, with that coz^^ained in the fluid 
and solid excrements, and the result was, that the quantity of nitrogen 
present in the excrements was below the amount t%ken up with the food, 
and hence it was concluded that tho deficient quantity of nitrogen must 
have been excreted from the organism through the lungs. Boussinganlt 
found that the relative weights of the exhaled nitrogen and the expired 
carbonic acid were nearly ael: 100. BarraP obtained the same result in 

< Aim. de Chlm. et de-l^jra. 2 Sir. T. 61i p. 128; aud 8 Ser. T, H, p. 488, and T. 12, 
p. 168. 'Si;'**-1 

• Compt rend. T. 27, p. 861. 
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his experiments on men, for according to him the quantity of exhaled 
nitrogen amounts to about 1-lOOth of the quantity of the excreted car¬ 
bonic acid. We have already observed (in vol. i. p. 405) that a portion 
of the nitrogen occurs in the expired air under the form of ammonia. 

Dr. Reuling* has recently published a prize essay on the amount of 
ammonia in the expired air both in health and in disease, vrith especial 
reference to uraemia. The following are his most important conclusions: 

1. The exhaled air of every one contains ammonia. 

2. In health its quantity depends on the amount of ammonia in the 
inspired air. 

3. In healthy men there is neither an absorption nor an elimination of 
ammonia by the pulmonary mucous membrane. 

4. Fresh normal human blood contains no ammonia; .but almost im¬ 
mediately after it has ceased to circulate in the vessels (whether obtained 
by venesection or from the dead body), carbonate of ammonia and other 
ammoniaeal compounds be^in to be formed in it. 

6. Logwood paper is the most sensitive of all the tests for ammonia, 
and detects it when diluted 64 million times. 

6. The amount of aiRmouia in the expired air is sometimes increased 
in the following diseases : In caries of the teeth, in angina tonsillaris, 
in typhus (in consequence of the fosmation of ammonia in the blood), 
in pyaemia (when ammonia is formed in the blood thr,ough the influence 
of pus), fnd in uraemia (either when ammonia is developed in the blood 
from the retained urea, or when the ammonia formed in the bladder from 
urea is taken up into the blood). 

7. In all probability the amount of ammonia in the expired air is 
sometimes also increased in cholera and scarlatina. 

8. The augmentation of the quantity of ammonia in the expired air 
occurs most frequently in urmmia, but is not a pathognomonic symptom 
of this disease. 

9. The appearance of ammonia in the blood is certainly the most fre¬ 

quent, aljl^ough it is not the sole cause of ursemia. Uraemia may be pro¬ 
duced by the accumulation of the extractive matters in the bloodinesses 
of suppression of urine.—a. b. d.^ <• 

In addition to these,yery slight traces of ammonia, the expired air not 
unfrequently also contains volatile sdbstances which have been taken with 
the food, such as ^ilcohol, phosphorus, camphor, and ethereal oils; and 
even when no such substances can be detected in the food, small quan¬ 
tities of an organic carbo-hydrogen are found in the expired air. The 
reddening which sulphuric acid undergoes when used for the purpose of 
drying the expired air also indicates this fact; but when, as in most ex¬ 
periments on anknals, certain products of perspiration are intermixed 
with the expired air, this coloration may dfepend upon the gases of the 
intestinal exhalatfonsy or in case the second of the methods above indi¬ 
cated have been employed, it may be owing to the presence of mechanicallv 
adhering organic parts, as, for instance, dust from the skin of the animal, 
feat even where respir^ air, in which no impurities are present, has been 
efeeployed, a slight coloring of the acid may be constantly observed after 
the air has been suffered to pass uninterruptedly through a sulphuric acid 

* Ueber dea Ammoniakgehalt der expirirten Luft, ttnd Si^er Terbalten in Erank- 
heiten. Bin Baitrag zur Kenntnisa der Urasmie. Giessen, 1864. 
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apparatus. It seems tolerably well established, from the very exact ex¬ 
periments of Regnault and Reiset, that the hydrogen and the carburctted 
hydrogen which they found in air which had served for a prolonged time 
for the respiration of animals, were not dependent solely upon the per¬ 
spiration or the intestinal exhalation, but that an appreciable quantity 
both of hydrogen .and proto-carburetted hydrogen was exhaled from the 
lungs when in a perfectly normal condition. 

We will now proceed to establish several absolute values which the 
above-named investigators have obtained in reference to many of these 
points. Wo possess very different statements regarding the quantity of 
carbonic acid exhaled within a definite time by an adult man. The 
cause of this diversity may readily be comprehended when wo consider 
the methods by which these numbers have been obt/lned. With the ex¬ 
ception of Scharling and Viji’ordt, all other observers have contented 
themselves with collecting the air of only a few respirations, and, after 
determining the amount of carbonic acid, have calculated th^ quantity 
of this gas for a definite period of time. We have already seen how 
easily we may be led into error, from want of practice, by the determi¬ 
nation of individual respirations, an*!! these errons augment in proportion 
to the length of time (as, for instance, 1 hour or 24 Hburs) for which we 
endeavor to establish the exhalatien of carbonic acid. W^ will there¬ 
fore pass over the* older results, which vary considerably, merely observ¬ 
ing that, according to Scharling, a very powerful adult man exhales in 
24 hours 867 grammes, or at a temperature of 0°, and the barometer 
at 336"' [29'84 inches], 443,409 cubic centimetres [or about 27,058 
cubic inches] of carbonic acid. Basing his calculations on Valentin’s 
law, Vierordt therefore calculates that the amount of oxygen absorbed 
by an adult in 24 hours (and partly given off again with the carbonic 
acid and the water, and partly remaining in the body) amounts to 746 
grammes, or 520,601 cubic centimetres [or about 31,740 cubic inches]; 
consequently about 116 grammes of the absorbed orygen are retained 
in the organism. According to Boussingault’s determinations, about 8 
grg.mmes of nitrogen would be given off to the atmosphere in the same 
period of time by the same individual, whilst, according to Valentin, 
about 500 grammes of water are exhaled on an average in equal inter¬ 
vals of time. The numerous and "carefully conducted experiments of 
Vierordt show that the air exhaled by a healthy man«in a state of rest 
contains on an average 4-334g by volume of carbonic acid. 

The above remarks indicate that the frequency or depth of the respi¬ 
ratory movements must exert considerable influence on the interchange 
of gases in the lungs. Before we proceed to the other relations by which 
the pulmonary functions are modified, we will consider these purely me¬ 
chanical relations somewhat moire attentively, especiall v since many other 
physical and phygiological influences affect the respiratory functions, and 

E articularly the excretion-^f carbonic acid, only in an indirect manner 
y modifying the respiratory movements. Notwithstanding the attention 
which has been directed to the mechanism of respiration in its anatomi¬ 
cal and physiological relations, and the number and excellence of the in¬ 
vestigations made in Reference to the chemical constitution of the expired 
air and the diflmreno^ which it presents under the most different phy- 
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Biological conditions, this most important factor in the process of respi¬ 
ration remained almost entirely unnoticed until Vierordt published his 
•well-kno'wn work on the subject, which he has so thoroughly exhausted 
that all our knowledge of the relations in question may in fact be refer¬ 
red to him alone. We cannot, therefore, do better than follow him as 
our guide in these inquiries. 

Vierordt first limited his investigations solely to the determination of 
the dependence of the amount of carbonic acid in the expired air upon the 
frequency of the respiratory movements ; to ascertain this relation, he 
began by observing the quantities of carbonic acid excreted during per¬ 
fectly quiet respiration, in order to obtain certain mean values and to 
establish the corremonding variations. All Vierordt’s experiments were 
made upon himsel*and as nearly as possible, under the same conditions. 
The duration of each experiment was limited to a minute, and the air 
collected during that period was tested for its amount of carbonic acid. 
Before each experiment a few respirations were made, corresponding in 
frequency as nearly as possible, to those made during the period of the 
experiment, since the air remaining in the lungs from the previous respira¬ 
tions might have induced a relative error jn the result of the observation. 
These comparative observations on the different frequency of the respi¬ 
ration were not made consecutively, but at intervals of about half an 
hour, and, as far as possible, at the'same time of thqday. The volumes 
of gases given in the following table are calculated for a temperature of 
37°, and the barometer at 33o Paris lines. 

Vierordt found the following mean values, to which we add the maxima 
and minima, for the respiratory function for one minute during a state of 
perfect bodily repose. 


Number of pulsations, . . 

Number ofrespirations, . 
Volume of tbe expired air, 

‘ ‘ expired oarbonio acid, 

t 

•* one expiration, . . 

Carbonic acid in 100 parts of 
expired air, . . . . . 


Mean. 

Hloimum. 

Maximum. 

76-62 

11-9 

6034-0 0.0. 
[or 884-7 o. 1.1 
261-62 c. G. 
[or 16-Op 0 . i.l 
607-0^0.0. 
[or 81-0 0 . 1 .] 

4-884 

64 

9 

4206.0 0. 0. 
[or 266-6 o. 1.] 
177-0 0.0. 
[or lO-R 0 . L] 
867-0 0. c. 
[or 22-4 0 . i. 

8*868 

101 

16 

9331-Oo. rt. 
[or 668.2 o. i.] 
452-0 0.0. 
[or 27*60.4.] 
699-0 0.0. 
£or 42-7 0. i] 

6*220 


After having obtained these fundament^ values, Vierordt tried the 
experiment of breathing with double the rapidity without <£minishing 
the normal deptlr of the inspiration, and he then obtained the result 
that the relative ^quantity of carbonic aeid was on an average about 
0’907^ less than* in (^normal undisturbed fe^iradoiLj when the num¬ 
ber of inspirations were increased three rimea their fonner amount, this 
«diminution was about ; when the number was increased foi»^(dd, 

it was 1*29^^ and finally, when th«^ were in^eased ei^tfe^ it was 
stoat l’600g. When the number of the inspirations was mmlnidied by 
one-half (when only 6 instead of 12 iaspirationB w^ nmde in. a minute, 
which occasioned conuderable difficulty of breat^g, and hmice could 
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not yield a perfectly pure result), the difference in the quantity of car¬ 
bonic acid in the expired air was found to be 1‘816^. This relation will 
be rendered more clear by the following comprehensive arrangement of 
mean values found by Vierordt, in which the mean quantities of the 
carbonic acid obtained during respirations of different rapidity, ai-e 
calculated for one; and the same normal quantity of carbonic acid. 


Acts of respiration in one minute. 
6 
12 
24 
48 
96 


CarLonic acid in 100 rols. of expired air. 
6-528 
4-262 
3-855 
2-984 
2-662 


Vierordt was able, after a few corrections made ia the numbers thus 
obtained, to show that the qjimbers of the respirations are functions of 
the numbers expressing the corresponding percentage of carbonic acid. 
Thus for every expiration, without reference to duration, therf* is a con¬ 
stant amount of carbonic acid (of 2'58), to which we must add a second 
value expressing the quantity of carbonic acid exactly proportional to 
the duration of the respiration. Wo subjoin thg following table in eluci¬ 
dation of this proposition ; • 


• 

• 

Bespirations. 

' 

Peroentage of 
earboiiio acid. 

CouBtanta. 

Augmentation of thf per¬ 
centage of the carbonic acid 
for the duration of the 
reapiration. 

6 

6-7 

2-5 

3-2 

12 

4-1 

2-6 

1-6 

24 

3-3 

2 6 

0 8 

48 

2-9 

,2-6 

0-4 

96 

2-7 

2-6 

0-2 


[The author here quotes Vierordt’s formula, representing (as that 
chemist believes) the connection between the percentage of the carbonic 
acid and the number of respirations in a minute. As, however, it would 
net be intelligible to the general reader without a much fullcf explana¬ 
tion than is given in the original text, we deem it advisable to omit it.— 
0-. E. U. j 

Stiirmer,* who carried on a series of investigations on this subject 
under the direction of Marchand, obtained somewhat different results 
from those of Vierordt, although upon the whole they arrived at tole¬ 
rably similar conclusions. As Stiirmer and Marchand’s results did not, 
however, admit of being expressed by Vierordt’s formula, they attempted 
in some degree to modify itL Several objections were advanced a^nst 
Vierordt’s method, as, for instance, the expiration inte the expirator with 
open nostrils, the employmentuof a solution of common salt as a separat¬ 
ing fluid, and the negle^ dt the difference of the tension of its vapor 
from that of pure water, the inaccurate determination of the temperature 
of the air in the anthraoometer, and the uncertainiw in the reading of 
the water-line, &c. Most of these objecdons were, however, recognized 
and specifled by Vierordt himself, and we agree with him in thinking that 
they do not materially influence the main results ; for although we by no 
1 Ol3eerr. de-eeidi oe^oaloi respiratlone ethaUti qnaatitate. - Halts, 1848. 
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means hold the view that a very large number of less exact experiments 
are able to give a better result than a few very accurate observations 
(since, if this were the case, an astronomer might as well content himself 
with taking the mean of the times of 100 clocks instead of employing 
one costly but reliable chronometer), Vierordt’s experiments appear to 
as fully to merit the confidence which their author himself places in 
them. One of the most essential requirements towards the success of 
such experiments undoubtedly consists in the power of carrying on the 
normal respirations in a quick and undisturbed manner, and in this 
respect Vierordt has a decided advantage over Stiirmer. The latter 
observer obtained the following mean quantities from eight or ten expe¬ 
riments with the expired air. 

6 Bespiratory movements in the minute yielded 6-45 per cent, of carbonic acid. 


12 

(4 

it 

4-67 

(• 

44 

24 


«c 

3-60 

«( 

44 

48 

H 

it 

206 

«( 

44 


According to Vierordt’s experiments, 500 cubic centimetres [or 30*5 
cubic inches] are about the mean value for the volume of the air expelled 
by one expiration when the breathing is urfdisturbed. If now wo assume, 
during hurried respiration, an equally large volume for the air ex¬ 
pelled by each expiration, the absolute amount of carbonic acid exhaled 
in a nuuute may be very readily calculated from the above data. The 
following table plainly shows the relations deduced from this calculation. 


Number of 
expiratlona in 
one minute. 

Carbonic acid in 
100 Tolumea of 
expired air. 

The quantity of air 
expired in one 
minute. 

The quantity of 
carbonic acid expired 
in one minute. 

The carhonio acid 
exhaled inoae 
expiration. 

6 

6-7 

S,000 c. o. [or 183 c. i.j 

171 0 . c. [or lO'l c. i.] 

8-6 0 . c. 4^or 1-7 c. L] 

12 

»4-l 

6,000 O.O. [or 860 o.i.J 

261 c. c. [or 13-6 o. i.] 

20-5 e. 0 . [or 1-3 o. i.] 

21 

8-8 

12,000 0 . 0 . [or 783 c.i.] 

396 0 . 0 . [or 24-2 c. i.] 

16-6 0 . 0 . [or 1-0 0 . L] 

48 

2-9 

21,000 O.O. [or 1,463 0. i.] 

698 0 . c. [or 42'6 0 . i.] 

14*6 0 . 0 . [or 0-88 e. i.] 

98 

2-7 

18,000 0 0 . [or 2,928 c.i.] 

1,296 0 . 0 . [or 79 c. L] 

_ t 

18-6 0 . c. [or 0-82 c. 


Vierordt subjoins sonote interesting‘remarks on the number of respira¬ 
tions which rnust be made in a minute in order to remove the whole of 
the carbonic acid frotn the blood circulating through the Inngs. If, for in¬ 
stance, we assume with him that the quantity of carbonic acid in the blood 
passing in one minute through the pulmonary capillaries amounts to 4300 
c. e. [or 262 cubic inches], it would require, according to the above data, 
upwards of 800 respiratory acts for its entire removal; for 192 respira¬ 
tions would only rwnove 2496 c. c. [or. 162 cubic inches], whilst twice 
that number might separate as much as 489^0. c. [or. 299 cubic inches], 
supposing that such eioessive frequency of'respiration were within the 
limits of possibility’. In accordance, noweve?, with his view of the 
quantity of carbonm’acid contained in the blood of the pulmonary capil¬ 
laries, six respirations within the minute would expel only 8’97g of car¬ 
bonic’'acid; twelve would yield 5’728; twenty-four 9*21 g ; and forty- 
eight 16‘18g. 

Although several causes, besides the frequency of respiration, exert 
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the most marked influence on the quantity of carbonic acid in the ex¬ 
pired air, this law nevertheless remains in force for otherwise similar 
conditions, as Vierordt has convinced himself by numerous series of ex¬ 
periments instituted under the most various bodily conditions. We must, 
therefore, assume with him, that the rhythm of the respiration acts as 
the most powerful ^regulator of the excretion of carbonic acid. 

The influence of the respiratory movements on the excretion of car¬ 
bonic acid is equally manifested, when we consider the intensity or depth 
of the individual r^pirations. Notwithstanding the difficulty of draw¬ 
ing respirations of a certain depth, Vierordt has been able to obtain very 
decisive results in relation to this point, as may be seen in the following 
table; 

If the air of normal reepiratioDS contain 4-60 per cent, of carbonic acid. 

The air in respirations twice as deep contains 4-00 “ “ 

three times “ 8-70 “ “ 

four times “ 8-38 “ “ 

' eight times “ 2-T8 “ “ 

half “ 6-88 “ “ 

From these observations it fqllow's, that in an expiration having double 
the normal volume, the absolute quantity of the exhaled carbonic acid is 
about equal to tfcat which is exhaled by respirations- having three-fold 
the normal frequency; whence it iS further proved that the organism 
possesses two means of at the same time separating larger quantities of 
carbonic acid. 

Vierordt adopted two methods of determining the question, whether the 
amount of carbonic acid in the air increases in the finer ramifications of 
the air-passages, as the experiments of Allen and Pepys, and of Jurine, 
seem to show. One method coifsisted in dividing each expiration 
into two as nearly as possible equal parts; the expired air in the latter 
half must have arisen from the deeper parts of the lungs, and Vierordt 
found in it 6'44g of carbonic acid as the mean of 21 experiments, 
whilst the first half contained on an average only 3'72p. The other 
method consisted in comparing the amount of carbonic acid in a normal 
expiration with th|,t in the air Obtained by an intensely forced expiration, 
lie found as the mean result of ejjght experimants, that while the car¬ 
bonic acid of a normal expiration (of 674 c. c.) amounted to 4’63g, a 
most complete and full expiration (of 1800 c. c*) contained 5’18g. 
Hence it follows that in the deeper strata (amounting to 1226 c. c.) of the 
strong expiration (the quantities contained in both expirations amount¬ 
ing to 26*67 and 93*34 c. X5. respectively,) there are 66*67 c. c. (or 5*43g) 
of carbonic acid, and consequently 0*80 g more than the* amount con¬ 
tained in the volume of a formal expiration. As, however, there always 
remain about 600 c. of air in the lowest parts of th^ lungs even after 
the strongest expiration, tfie highest percentage amount of carbonic 
aoid in the air in the ptdmonary cells would be about 5’83g, that is, 
l’2g more than is contained in the air pf a normal expiration. 

Vierordt made four series of experiments on the influence which 
obstruction of the respiration exerts on the secretion of carbonic acid. 
All these experiments generally exhibited a very considerable decrease 
in the absolute amount of carbonic add, and a considerable increase in 
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its relative amount—a result to which Horn' has also been recently led 
in a series of analogous experiments. 

We now proceed to the consideration of those changes which the ex¬ 
pired air experiences from the indirect action of chemical agents, that 
is to say, more especially from the inhalation of artificial atmospheres, 
or of different hinds of gases. The latest experiments of Regnault and 
Beiset, on dogs and rabbits, show that tibe respiration of air which is 
richer in oxygen than the atmosphere, does not produce effects differing 
from those yielded under the normal relations; the animals did not 
exhibit any distress from the inhalation of air containing two or three 
times more oxygen than our atmosphere, and the products of respiration 
were precisely the same as when the animals had breathed atmospheric 
air. It is therefore the more striking, that the earlier experiments on 
respiration in pure oxygen should have led to tolerably decisive results ; 
among these we must include the observations of Lavoisier and Seguin, 
as well ai those of Allen apd Pepys on man, and those of Marchand on 
frogs. According to these observers, the excretion of carbonic acid was 
only very slightly or not at all increased by breathing in pure oxygen, 
although far more oxygon was absorbed than under ordinary conditions. 
According to Marchand, for instance, there remained more oxygen in 
the blood (wihioh was not expended in the formation 'of carbonic acid) 
than in respiration in ordinary air. The experiments of Allen and 
Pepys exhibit, moreover, no inconsiderable exhalation of nitrogen. Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s experiments (according to which most of the vital 
functions are performed with augmented energy after the prolonged in¬ 
halation of oxygen) are worthy of being carefully repeated with such 
improved moans as Lespasse* has lately employed in his observations. 

The respiration of air richer irt carbonic acid than the ordinary 
atmosphere, and the repeated inspiration of air which had already been 
expired, have been made the subject of numerous investigations. 
Marchand found that frogs which had been suffered to breathe in closed 
vessels, developed less carbonic acid and inhaled less oxygen towards 
the close of the experiments than at the beginning, and that at length 
they absorbed little more oxygen than Was necessarji for the formation 
of carbonic acid. The# experiments fuade by Legallois® on animals, piiie- 
sent result# differing so essentially from those obtained by other 
observein, that one- scarcely knows how far to trust them. The follow¬ 
ing facts seem, however, to possess some degree of probability* A larger 
amount of nitrogen is excreted in an atmosphere rich in carbonio acid 
than in the ordinary air, and when the air is very richly charged with 
cadbonic aoi<bsome of this substance is even absorbed by the blood; the 
absorption of oxygen is in that case proportionally small. 

Davy’s experiments prove that pure carbonic aci(||Bannot be inhaled, 
as the glottis spasmodically obstructs its passage; 60 or even 40^ of 
carbonic acid are sufficient to render an atmosphere unfit for respiration, 
•Although air less densely charged with this aoid may be respired, for 
some time without producing any injurious effects, and the danger in¬ 
duced by its prolonged respiration depends less upon the actual amount 

* Neue medio.-eMrurg.' ZeituBg. 1849, S. 88-39. * Compt. rend. T. 22, p. 1065 

* Exp. Bnr le principe de la rie. Paris, 1812. 
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of carbonic acid than upon the insufficient supply of oxygen conveyed 
to the lungs by such an atmosphere. 

It has been shoTra by Legallois’ experiments on guinea pigs, that in 
air which is richer in nitrogen than the atmosphere, nitrogen is absorbed 
and less carbonic acid exhaled; the absorption of oxygen appears to be 
relatively greater than in atmospheric air. 

The inhalation of pure nitrogen gas is speedily followed by symptoms 
of suffocation ; according to Coutenceau* and Nysten,* rather more car¬ 
bonic acid appears to be exhaled than in the atmospheric air. 

The most careful experiments have been made on the respiration of 
nitrous oxide by its discoverer, Humphrey Davy, and these observations 
have been perfectly corroborated in recent times by Ph. Zimmermann. 
The first effects are manifested by pleasurable sensations, considerable 
excitement, and a state resembling intoxication, but this speedily (after 
the lapse of five or ten minutes) passes into asphyxia. According to 
Davy’s analyses of the expired air, a large quantity of nitroul oxide is 
absorbed by the blood; carbonic acid and nitrogen being given off in no 
larger quantities than Usual. Zimmermann made numerous experiments 
with this gas on pigeons and rabbits, and found*that the pulse soon be¬ 
came irregularly quickened, and the respiration very frequent, these 
symptoms being Allowed after a time by slight convulsions apd asphyxia. 
A strong rabbit w^is resuscitated b^ the artificial inhalation of atmo¬ 
spheric air, after the animal had remained for 8 hours and 20 minutes in 
an atmosphere of nitrous oxide. Zimmermann found that a rabbit which 
yielded on an average 0*8 of a gramme of carbonic acid in atmospheric 
air, exhaled 1*3 grammes, when respiring nitrous oxide. 

Respiration may be carried on without injury fo® a tolerably pro¬ 
tracted period in an atmosphere containing hydrogen gas, if a sufficient 
quantity of oxygen be present. Regnault and Reiset caused rabbits, a 
dog, and frogs to respire in an atmosphere whose nitrogen had been for 
the most part replaced by hydrogen (from 55 to 77g of hydrogen, from 
1*1 to 14*4^ of nitrogen, and from 21’8 to 28'8g oxygen); the rabbit 
retfcained in this atmosphere 20 hours and the dog 10 hours without any 
obvious injury, excepting that fhe respiration was augmented in force— 
a circumstance ^which these observes thought they might refer to the 
greater cooling power of the hydrogen. At the close of the experiment 
nearly the original amount of hydrogen was found there was a more 
considerable absorption of oxygen than in the case of atmospheric air. 
Nitrogen appeared to be exhaled; but this might have been derived 
from the fdr already in the lungs of the animals, when they were intro¬ 
duced into the apparatus in whiSh they were made to respire. The 
respiration of these animals proceeded, therefore, quite as regularly , in 
this artificial atmosphere as in ordinary air—a circumstance whidi had 
already been observed by Lavmsier and Seguin, aif well as by Humphrey 
Davy... 

Zt is 'clearly shown by Regnault and Beiset's experiments that the 
only reason why respiration cannot be^aupported for any length of time 

‘ BSTiaion des nouv. dootr. cRem.-physiol, &o. Faiis, 1814. 

* Recherche* de Physiol, et de Ghim. pathol. Pai^, 1811. 

* Dies, isaug. med. Marbnrgi, 1844. 
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in pure hydrogen gas is, that the organism is thus deprived of the 
oxygen necessary for life. Marchand found that frogs died in froin 
half an hour to an hour after being placed in pure hydrogen gas ; they 
exhaled a much larger quantity of carbonic acid in this gas than in 
atmospheric air, for whilst 1000 grammes’ weight of frogs exhaled about 
0-077 of a gramme of carbonic acid in one hour in atmospheric air, they 
developed as much as 0-263 of a gramme of carbonic acid in the same 
time in pure hydrogen gas. 

Carbonic oxide gaa^ when mixed even in very minute quantities with 
atmospheric air, gives rise to faintness, feelings of suffocation, stupefac¬ 
tion and death. The fact of this being the constituent to which choke- 
damp owes its fatal effects, has been especially demonstrated in recent 
times by Leblanc.* 

We need hardly observe that sulphuretted hydrogen, seleniuretted 
hydrogen, phosphuretted hydrogen, arseniuretted hydrogen, ammoniacal 
gas, sulp'hurous acid, chlorine, &c., are not merely irrespirable, but are 
also poisonous gases, like carbonic oxide. 

Like all the other functions of the animal organism, the respiration is 
acted upon in ajdeiinite manner by‘nun\erou3 influences of the external 
world. The animal body is brought into the most intimate relation with 
the atmosphere through the medium of the lungs; and- hence the effects 
of various atmospheric conditions at-e discernible in the different respira¬ 
tory functions. In consequence of these relations, we will investigate 
the alterations apparent in the composition of the expired air during 
different conditions of the atmosphere ; amongst which the temperature 
first claims our attention. The earliest experiments made in relation to 
this point were fQr the most part limited to those animals which at low 
temperatures either fall into a state resembling hibernation, or whose 
vital activity is at all events more or less reduced. As Spallanzani, 
Saissy, Treviranus; and others had observed that insects and molluscs, 
as well as marmots, bats, and hedgehogs, exhaled less carbonic acid in a 
low than in a high temperature, it was at once assumed as a general 
proposition, that a depression of the surrounding temperature wo«ld 
constantly produce this effect in all classes of animals. The numerous 
and variously modified- cxperiments^which have since been made in con¬ 
nection with this inquiry have, however, proved that in the higher 
classes of animals* at all events there is a diminution in the exhalation 
of carbonic acid corresponding with the rise of the temperature from the 
freezing point. Letellier** was one of the first of several observers who 
in recent times have made a series of determinations of the quantities of 
carbonic acid exhaled by different ani&als, as green-finches, turtle-doves, 
mice, and guineSf-pigs, at various lower or higher temperatures. His 
results showed that the largest relative amount-of carbonic acid was 
exhaled in a temperature between—5° and-f8°, and die smallest at a 
temperature between -|- 28® and 43°. This ratio is more strongly 
marked in birds than in the mammals; the animals on which these 
•experiments were made were unable to bear a temperature exceeding 
-|-43°. Almost simultaneously with Letellier, Marchand obtained 
similar results with^frogs ; with this difference only, that these animals 
* Compt. rend. T. 80, p. 488. * Ibid. T. 20, p. 794,- 
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already fell into a torpid state between + 2° and 3°, in which they 
excreted a remarkably small amount of carbonic acid, 1000 grammes’ 
weight of frogs yielding only 0*089 of a gramme in one hour, whilst the 
largest amount was exhaled between 6° and 7°, 1000 grammes’ weight 
yielding 0*124 of a gramme; t^e quantity of excreted carbonic acid then 
gradually sunk in proportion to the rise of the temperature. Between 
28° and 30°, 1000 grammes’ weight of frogs exhaled only 0*077 of a 
gramme in one hour. 

Vicrordt has calculated a scale of the values of the respiratory functions 
according to each degree of temperature between 3° and 24°, basing his 
numbers on the results of his numerous experiments on the excretion of 
carbonic acid, in which he noted the thermometric and barometric read¬ 
ings, as well as the pulsations and respirations, and the volumes of the 
individual expirations throughout the entire experiment. These tables 
afford a better insight into the influence of the temperature on the respi¬ 
ration than we obtain from any of the earlie:^ observations on the same 
subject. For the better comprehension of these relations, we divide the 
mean result into two sections, of which the one represents the means of 
the values obtained in the lower.degfees of temperature between + 3° 
and 13°, and the other those between 14° and 24°., 



Average temperature. 

• 

Difference. 

8-47® 

19-40° 

Pulsations in one minute, 

72-93 

71-29 

1-64 

Respirations in one minute, 

1216 

11-67 

0-69 

Volume of one expiration, 

648-0 0 * c. 

620-8 0. 0. 

27-2 0. 0. 


[or 83-6 0 . i.] 

[or 31-8 c. i.] 

[or 1-7 0 . i.l 

Air expired in one minute. 

6672-0 0. 0. 

6106-0 0. 0. 

668-0 c. 0 . 


[or 407-0 c. i.] 

[or 867-2 ■ c. i.l 

Tor 40-0 c. 1.1 

Carbonic acid in one minute. 

299-83 0 . c. 

267-81 0. 0. 

41-62 0. 0. 


[or 18-3 c. i.] 

[or 16-70 0 . L] 

[or 2-60 o.i.] 

Carbonic acid in 100 parts 




9t expired air, .... 

4-48 

4-28 

0-20 

State of the barometer, . . 

834-60 Paris lines 

838-82 Paris lines 



[or 29-73 inclys]. 

[or 29-64 mches]. 



This table not oply shows that the number and depth (volume) of the 
respirations decrease with the elevation of the temperature, but it also ex¬ 
hibits the indirect influence of temperature on the excretion of carbonic 
acid, from its absolute quantity being considerably diminished by the 
diminution of the number and extent of the expirations ; in the meanwhile 
the percentage amount of this gas in the expired air if also decreased ; 
whence the elevation of the temperature must necessarily influence the 
excretion of carbonic acid by some other means thftn liy diminishing the 
mechanical functions of respiration. 

Yierordt has also determined similar relations in regard to the quanti¬ 
ties of water expired at different temperatures,^ as may be best seen in 
the following table: ' 

' nAbliandl. bei Begrundung der k. sapks. Ctes. d. Wiss. Lfdpidg, 1846. 
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Inspired sir 
reduced to 
the corre¬ 
sponding 
temperatoro, 
and see"' B. 

Sxpired air 
reduced 
to 870 nnd 
830"' B. 

Water 
expired in 
one 

Quantity of water in the 
air inspired in one 
minute in grammes. 

I.OSS of water in the body in one 
minute, In grammes. 


minute in 
grammes. 

Per&otly 

saturate 

With the 
moan amount 
of water. 

Ml 


4° 

682T 

6684 

0-27988 

0-08997 

0-02436 

0-23091 

0-26663 

BO 

6680 

6334 

0-26723 

0-05219 

0-02471 

0-81603 

0-24261 

140 

6622 

6034 

0-26464 


0-02772 

0-18696 

0-22686 

190 

6263 

6734 

0-24191 

0-08682 

0-03726 

0-16609 

0-20466 

24° 

6234 

6430 

0-22026 , 

0-U164 

0-04166 

0-11461 

0*18770 

---- - - ^ 


The degree of moisture of the atmosphere is not without influence on 
the respiratory functions, and especially on the excretion of carbonic 
acid, t- have made several experiments in reference to this subject on 
wood-pigeons, green-finches, and rabbits. The weight of carbonic acid 
excreted in moist air greatly exceeds that eliminated in a dry atmosphere ; 
thus, for instance, lOOp grammes’ weight of male wood-pigeons yielded 
in one hour in the morning in a dry air'10‘438 grammes of carbonic acid 
at 0°, 6*055 grammes at 24°, and 4:69 grammes at 37° ; in a moist at¬ 
mosphere they yielded 6*769 grammes at 23°, and 7 J6 grammes at 37°. 

Jin the same way 1000 grammes’ weight of green-finches yielded in 
the course of one hour in the afternoon in dry air 7*260 grammes at 
0°, 5*679 grammes at 17*5°, and 3*220 grammes at 37*5°. In mo/sf air 
they yielded 5*351 grammes at 17*5°, and 6*851 grammes at 37*5. 
Lastly, 1000 grammes’ weight of rabbits exhaled in one hour before noon 
0*451 of a gramme of carbonic acid mdry air at a temperature of 87*6°, 
and as much as 0*677 of a gramme in a moist atcaosphere at the same 
temperature. 

Few as these investigations are, they yet clearly demonstrate the im¬ 
portance of this influence on respiration, which we have frequently had 
opportunities of observing at the bedside, more especially in the casg of 
pulmonary diseases. It is only when we proceed to inquire into the 
causal connection existing between„the excretion of carbonic acid'which 
is here observed, and the degree oi moisture of the inspired air, that we 
are compelled to §dmit our insuffilcient knowledge of this subject. 

The influence exerted by the moisture of the air on the respiratory 
movements is not a question of mere conjecture, since it admits of direct 
observation. The respirations of animals are more frequent in a moist 
warm atmosphere than in a dry one; but this result depends very much 
upon the change^ to which the aniifials are subjected at the beginning 
01 the experiment; but when the frequency of the respiration is observed, 
3, 6, or 10 hours after the commencement of the experiment, it is always 
found to be more considerable than in a dry atmosphere, thappears, 
however, from some experiments made by Bochheim in pay laboratory, 
ithat the moisture of the air even more decidedly Muences the depth of 
the inspirations. But although the augmentation’ in the expirea car¬ 
bonic acid, when breathing in a moist mr, may be pmrtiolly exj^ained by 
the alteration an the respiratory movements to which we have^ already 
referred, the influence of moisturfe, like that of the temperature, pro- 
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bably also acts in some other way. Our knowledge of these relations 
does not as yet enable ns to prove that the aqueous vapor exerts any 
direct influence on the excretion of carbonic acid from the blood. I have 
repeatedly made an observation in reference to this subject, which may, 
I think, prove of some interest towards the further elucidation of this 
question. I have found that frogs lose much less of their weight in a dry 
than in a moist atmosphere, the difierence being very considerable. The 
two following of my numerous observations may suffice to demonstrate 
this difference. In one case 100 grammes’ weight of frogs lost 1’820 
grammes of their weight in twenty-four hours in a dry atmosphere, and 
as much as 4'876 grammes during the same period of time in moist air ; 
in another experiment they lost 0*681 of a gramme in dry, and 5*34() 
grammes in moist air. It is very obvious that these conditions depend 
chiefly upon the perspiration, and do not, therefore, present a perfectly 
parallel case with the respiration of the higher animals; for the exter¬ 
nal appearance of the frogs which were in the dry air, showed that their 
skin was dry, and consequently in an unfit st^e for carrying on the pro¬ 
cess of respiration ; bat still this observation may not bo entirely un¬ 
connected with these respiratory conditions. It, also shows the neces¬ 
sity for practising caution in drawing our conclusions from experiments 
made on animal^ which have only respired a perfectly dry air. We 
cannot possibly observe normal conditions of respiration in Experiments 
conducted merely in dry air, although this one element may not be, of 
great importance in reference to the consideration of the whole process. 

The pressure of the air is another of the atmospheric influences which 
reacts upon the respiration. We will here first refer to the most recent 
experiments made in relation to this subject, partly because they have 
led to the adoption of far more coiy^ect views regarding the influence 
of atmottpheric pressiqpp than could be obtained from the earlier obser¬ 
vations on animals. Here too we are mainly indebted to Vierordt 
for our knowledge. His numerous experiments at different heights of 
the barometer yield the following values for the individual functions of 
respiration. 


Height of 
Barometer. 

Pulie. 

.. 

Volume 
of one 
expi> 
ration. 

Amount expired in one 
^ minute of , 

Relatlre amount 
of 

carbonic add. 

Air. 

Cerbonio acid. 

882*04 Paris lines 
[er 29*48 mokes]. 
387 n Paris lines 
[or 29*79 inches]. 

70-9 

72-2 

628- 9 0. 0. 

629- 2 « 

6121 0. 0. 

6607 “ 

272-61 0. 0. 

271*16 » 

- A ___ 

4-450 per cent. 

4-141 per cent 


A rise in the barometer of 5*67'" therefore increases the pulsations 
1*8, the respirations about 0*74, and the amount of expired air d86lh. o. 
[or 85*7 cubic inches] in a minute, whilst the carbenief acid of the latter 
sinks about 0'B0d§. Vierordt further remarks that these differences are 
made mo^ apparent when respiration is carried on at higher tempera¬ 
tures. . " . 

Legallois placed dogs, oats, rabbits, and guinea-pigs in an atmosphere 
which was only one-third as dense as the ordinary atmosphere, and com¬ 
pared the resultB of these experiments with others obtained from obser- 
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vations conducted at the ordinary pressure of the atmospheric air. We 
cannot, however, attach any great value to these experiments, because the 
sudden change in the atmospheric pressure must necessarily have disturbed 
the other functions of these animals to so great a degree as essentially to 
vitiate the purity of the observation. Although my own ex^periments 
on rabbits and green-finches, in connection with thig point, are not free 
from all grounds of objection, I have endeavored, as far as possible, to 
distinguish between the effects of tho alteration in the pressure of the 
air, and those depending upon the constant atmospheric pressure. I 
found by direct observation, that every rapid change in the pressure of 
the air, whether this change were one of increase or diminution, gave 
rise to accelerated respiration both in birds and in mammals, and, con¬ 
sequently, that it was connected with increased exhalation of carbonic 
acid. My experiments were, therefore, conducted in such a manner as 
to accustom the animals to an increase or diminution of the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, after which the quantity of carbonic acid expired 
within a definite time under such an increased or diminished atmospheric 
pressure, was determined. The results obtained presented nearly the 
same degree of variability, although in some cases the pressure was 
raised to 34", and in others it fell to 22'C Although, for instance, in one 
case 1000 grammes’ weight of green-finches exhaled .5’921 grammes of 
cai’bonic acid when the barometer stood at 789 ..m. m., and 6'313 
grstmmes when the barometer was at 805 m. m., the temperature in 
both cases being -j- 18°, and in another case 1000 grammes’ weight of 
rabbits exhaled 0’529 of a gramme of carbonic acid with the barometer 
at 704 m. m., and 0-600 grammes with the barometer at 801 m. m., the 
temperature in both cases being 15°, and there would, therefore, seem to 
be some ground for the hypothesis that an augmentation of the carbonic 
acid was due to increased atmospheric pressure ; 4 j|p-et the most general 
result to be deduced from the tolerably accordant experiments made in 
reference to this subject seems nevertheless to prove that a diminution of 
pressure of the air gives rise to a slight decrease in the quantity of ex¬ 
haled carbonic acid, whilst an augmentation of pressure occasions a slight 
increase in this gas, and that <the absolute pressure of the atmosphere 
must consequently exprt a very suj^ordinate influence on the exhala.tion 
of carbonic acid. The animals which were employed for these experi¬ 
ments were, howeifcr, quite as lively and as much disposed to eat with the 
barometer both at 34" and at 22" as at the mean pressure. 

Marchand made several experiments on the condition of frogs, when 
enclosed in a space from which the air had been almost ‘entirely with¬ 
drawn. When the air-pump was worked slowly, the animals began to 
show symptoms of uneasiness, and their bodies swelled at a pressure of 
54 m. m. {^21*25 inches], and at a pressure of 4 m. m. [0*1-6 of an inch] 
they exhibited cofisiderable inertia, and many of them became asphyxi¬ 
ated. After remaining for even half an hour in vacuo, the animals re- 
' covered on a readmission of air. If the animals were killed by com- 
^te .abstraction of air, it was found that 1000 grammes’ weight of frogs 
would eliminate about 0*600 of a gramme of carbonic acid. 

Front’s experiments on the innuenoe of the different periods of the 
day upon the exhalation of carbonic acid have been repeated by several 
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observers, amongst'others by Scharling, Vierordt, and Horn,* who have 
noticed that the different periods of the day occasion decidedly appreci¬ 
able differences in this respect. We fully concur, however, with Schar¬ 
ling and Vierordt in referring these differences far more to internal con¬ 
ditions of the organism, such as digestion, waking and sleeping, &c., 
than to cosmical relations, if indeed the latter claim any consideration. 
It would at all events appear from the experiments of these observers, 
that the influence of the different., periods of the day, if the above phy¬ 
sical relations be set aside, is reduced to a minimum. Jt must not, how¬ 
ever, be forgotten, that the numerous experiments of Bidder and Schmidt* 
perfectly coincide with those of Chossat* in showing that animals, when 
fasting, constantly exhale far less carbonic acid during the night than 
by day, this relation continuing unaltered up to the time of death. As 
these oscillations were found by Schmidt to cease after the animals had 
been blinded, they cannot he entirely owing to sleeping and waking; for 
although light in itself may exert some influence on these corporeal con¬ 
ditions, it must be very indirect in its nature.* * 

Marchand was induced to believe from his earlier experiments on frogs, 
that the difference between the diurftal and nootyrnal excretion of car¬ 
bonic acid was very considerable?; he found, however, from his subsequent 
observations, that the apparent exe^css of the diurnal over the nocturnal 
excretion in his foyner experiments «was entirely owing to *the circum¬ 
stance that the frogs were employed for the day-experiments immediately 
after their capture, while the same exhausted animals were again used 
for the night-observations. Marchand has, therefore, also been led to 
the conclusion, that the influences of day and night are very inconside¬ 
rable, and that the slight diminution in the excretion of carbonic acid 
during the night can only be referred to the more quiet condition of the 
animait^uring that time. 

It might, d ‘priori, he concluded tljat those internal conditions of the 
animal organism which are closely connected with nutrition, and which, 
therefore have a direct bearing upon the constitution of the blood, must 
ex^t the most marked influence on the respiration; and such indeed has 
been^proved to be the case by, various experiments on the respiratory 
fuppfions during digestion, as well as during fastipg, and after the use of 
certain articles of food and drink. ^ 

On passing to the consideration of the condition,of the respiration 
during complete abstinence from food, we find that all observers coincide 
in this point, that fasting essentially influences all the excretions, in¬ 
cluding that of the lungs. Letellier found that 1000 grammes’ weight 
of turtle-doves, which exhaled 5*687 grammes of carbonic acid in an 
hour when they were fed upon grain, excreted only 4*120 grammes of 
this gas within the same time after having fasted seven days. Boussin- 
gault* made a similar observation on the same animals, and found that 
1000 grammes’ weight of them, which hourly exhaled 4*169 gratomes of 
carbonic acid when fed with millet, yielded only 2*060 grammes after 
a seven days’ fast. Marchand has very carefully investigated the 

• Op. cU. * Op. oit. p. 817. 

■ Eecberches expbrim. sor rinanition. Paris, 1848, p 67. 

^ Abb. d« Chim. et da Phjrs. 8 Ser. T-.ll, p. 488. 
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diminution of the respiratory products and their relation to the absorbed 
oxygen in frogs while fasting. His numerous series of experiments, 
some of which embrace long intervals of time, appear clearly to show 
that these animals gradually exhale less carbonic acid, and absorb less 
oxygen ; it is, however, worthy of notice that the ratio of the jabsorbed 
oxygen to the exhaled carbonic acid, always rises until it reaches the 
proportion of about 420 : 200, when the great quantity of oxygen must 
necessarily be employed for the o^fida^on of the hydrogen. This ratio 
becomes subsequently so changed (being 800 : 100, or even 270 : 100) 
that the oxygen is scarcely sufficient for the formation of carbonic acid. 
This lower ratio then remains tolerably constant. 

It would appear from the extensive investigations of Begnault and 
Reiset, that there exists almost one uniform ratio for the most different 
animals in respect to the composition of the air which is expired during 
fasting. The consumption of oxygen is invariably less in fasting than 
in well-fed animals; thus, for instance, 1000 grammes’ weight of rabbits, 
which when fasting absorbed on an average only 0*749 of a gramme of 
oxygen, took up when well fed as much as Q*877 of a gramme. A much 
smaller quantity of the„absorbed oxygen reappears in the carbonic acid 
when animals are fasting than when they are abundantly fed upon amy¬ 
laceous substances. Thus, for instance, in rabbits fed y,pon carrots, from 
84 to 95 g o¥ the absorbed oxygen, were expended jp the formation of 
carjjonic acid, while only from 76*2 to 70'7g were consumed in this 
manner when the animals were fasting. Regnault and Reiset frequently 
observed an absorption of nitrogen by animals during fasting; this being 
almost invariably the case with birds, but of rarer occurrence in mammals. 

Bidder and Schmidt' have made two admirable series of experiments 
on the respiration of cats, when th^e animals were entirely deprived of 
solid food. A cat weighing 2464 grammes exhaled 699*52 grajsilnes of 
carbonic acid (= 190*78 grammes^of carbon) and 525*67 grammes of 
aqueous vapor during 18 days’ inanition. A quantitative determination 
and analysis of the other excretions showed that here, almost exactly as 
in the case of Regnault and Reiset’s direct observations, only 76*5 
grammes of every 100 parts of the oxygen absorbed during inaniSon 
were eliminated with the expired c^bonic acid; and further, that 7^:15 
parts of aqueous vapor were exhaled with 100 parts of carbonic acid 
(the animals were very rarely permitted to drink water), whilst 41*72® 
of the water exhaled were eliminated by perspiration. When w© com¬ 
pare the observations made on individual days during this series of ex¬ 
periments, we obtain the following results: the absorption of oxygen de¬ 
creases constantly to the death of the animal, at first very r8q)idly (about 
2 grammes in thci;24 hours during the first few dayB)j and then- more 
slowly and regularly (about 0*2 of a gramme in the ^ hours till the 
thirteenth day); thiSedecrease is finally more rapid (about 2 grammes) 
till the close oi the period of inanition. The quantity , of inspired oxy- 
’ gen which is not expended in the formation of carbonic acid decreases at 
'first very rapidly, but afterwards with tolerable re^arity. .At the 
commencement of the experiment 80£ were expended m the formation of 
carbonic acid (on the second day 77*4g), and at the cdose of the experi- 

‘ Op. cit pp. 804 et 840. 
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nient only 73’Og, The quantity of daily excreted carbonic acid decreases 
with tolerably uniform rapidity during the first six days, but the diminu¬ 
tion is much more gradual during the succeeding six days, and again 
more rapid during the remaining six days. If, however, we compare 
the daily, excreted carbonic acid with the daily waste pf tissue, as calcu¬ 
lated by Schmidt, we obtain the following striking relation f at first- the 
quantity of the excreted carbonic -acid scarcely amounted to double the 
quantity of wasted tissue, in thfe middle of the experiment it was 2^ times 
as great, and at the close of the experiment it was even triple the 
amount. This waste of tissue yields, therefore, a relatively much smaller 
quantity of carbonic acid at the beginning than towards the middle of 
the .period of inanition, but the largest quantity towards the close of the 
experiment. As we may already calculate from the composition of the 
fat and from that of the nitrogenous constituents of the body (after 
deducting the carbon accompanying the nitrogen into the urine and 
faeces), that the former supplies the respiratory process with* 78*lg of 
carbon, while the albuminates yield only about 46*1 g, it will be readily 
seen that we may easily compute, from the amounts of carbonic acid 
and nitrogen which are excreted, Vhat are thft relative quantities of 
fat and of albuminates, togetHer with gelatigenous matter, which are 
daily submitted tp metamorphosis.. The relation between tjfe quantities 
of excreted carbonic acid and the loss or waste of tissue, may therefore 
indicate what proportions of fat and albuminates are consumed duaing 
inanition; this is a subject, however, to which we shall presently have 
occasion to revert. 

The quantity of aqueous vapor which is daily exhaled decreases during 
inanition with tolerable slowness and regularity, but this decrease is 
somewlmt more"rapid at the beginning and end of the experiment. 

In difb second series of experiments (the subject of which was a full 
grown male cat, into whose stomach a large quantity of water had been 
injected), the ratio of the absorbed oxygen to that which was exhaled 
with the carbonic acid was almost precisely the same as iA the former 
casg, namely 100 : 75-8. There were 95*7 grammes of aqueous vapor 
exh^ed for 100 parts of carbonic acid; only 21*968 of the excreted 
wat^r was eliminated by the skin a|id lungs. "Vyhilst, however, in the 
first case, where no ingestion of water was allowed during inanition, 
-there were daily exhaled on an average 21*641 grajmmes of carbonic 
acid for 1000 grammes’ weight of the animal, and 16*281 grammes of 
aqueous vapor; while in the latter case, where water was freely given, 
16*30 grammes of carbonic acid and 16*60 grammes of aqueous vapor 
were yielded by 1000 grammes’ weight of the animal; the loss was there¬ 
fore far less considerable when water was allowed tha» when both fluid 
and solid food wwre simultaneously withheld. 

The omission of even a single meal alters the relatiofts'of the respira¬ 
tion very considerably, as is dearly shown by Vierordt’s observiMiions on 
the influence of di^eikion. This observer, who was accustomed to dine 
at half-past twelve, noted the following relations in his own person, which 
show that the principal meal exerts an influence in this respect which we 
could scarcely have anticipated. 

VOL. II- 29 
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Time of Say. 

Pnlntiona. 

RespiratlonaL 

Volnma* of 

Air. 

Carbonic aoid. 

Quontlty of 
carbonic acid 

1 explxatton. 

Expired in onemlnnto. 

in IOOtoIaoI 
expired air. 

Noon, . 

63- 

10 

' 645-0 0.0. 

64600.0. 

270.22 0. Ce 

4-69 

Two houn ener’dinner, 

78-8 

11-22 

688-7 « 

6162 « 

807-88 “ 

4-74 

At 2 p. M., wben no din¬ 
ner had been taken,. . 

62-6 

9-6 

676-0 *• 

6479 “ 

. . i 

4-73 

bifferenoe at 2 v. K., de¬ 
pending upon whether 
dinner baa or has not 
been taken, .... 

16-3 

1-72 

w 

168 ** 

083 •< 

40-18 “ 

0-01 


We may see from this table that the individual respiratory functions 
constantly diminish in activity after the last meal (or in fasting), and that 
the ingestion of food very rapidly induces a very considerable increase 
in their intensity; the volume of each inspiration is, however, diminished 
in the latter case, as we may readily comprehend from anatomico-mecha- 
nical relations. Vierordt Has, moreover, convinced himself that there is 
a similar augmentation in the excretion of carbonic acid whenever dinner 
is partaken of at a dilferent time of the day, and that this increase is 
both relatively and absolutely greater inf- the colder season of the year. 
This observation corresponds with th^ result yielded by the experiments 
made by BarraP on his own person., in which he found that he excreted 
onorfifth more carbon through the lungs in winter than in summer. 

Scharling also found by his method of experiment that man exhales 
more carbonic acid under like conditions when he has eaten a full meal 
than when he is fasting. 

It has been proved by various experiments that the products of respi¬ 
ration must also he influenced by tlye chemical nature of*the food. This 
might, indeed, have been conjectured from the experiments of ®ulong® 
and Dospretz,* on the differences in the respiration of herbivorous and 
carnivorous animals—results which have recently been confirmed. 
Dulong found that the ratio existing between the oxygen employed in 
the formation of carbonic acid and the oxygen which either remained in 
the blood or combined with the hydrogen, was altogether differenft in 
herbivorous and in carnivorous animals, for whilst in the former there 
was only about 1-10th more oxygeS absorbed than was contained inibhe 
expired carbonic q-cid, as much as l-5th or even the half of‘the absorbed 
oxygen, was employed in the latter for other purposes thwi that of 
forming carbonic acid. Lassaigne and Yvart thought they had con¬ 
vinced themselves that guinea-pigs absorb l-6th more oxygen after 
nitrogenous than after vegetable food. Letellier found that 1000 
grammes’ weighty! turtle-doves exhaled 136*5 grammes of carbonic acid 
m 24 hours when fed upon millet, 127*68 grammes after being fed for 
3 days on sugar, «nc^ only 111*84 grammes pf. this gas after being fed 
for 5 days on butter. 

* The e:q)eriment8 of Regnault and Reiset afford us still further ihsight 
'into these relations; for these observers found that a mittdx )^ger 

* rdoHve bdsg of more importanoe in this table than the value*, we hare 

not aeemed it necoBsary to rednoe the oubio centimetres to {nofaes.-— O. it. n.] 

* Ann. deChim. etde Phys. 8 8er. T. 25, p. 165. 

* Magendte’e Joum. de Physiolo^, T. 8. 

* Ann. de Cbim. et de Phys. T. 27, p. 888. 
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quantity of oxygen was employed in the formation of carbonic acid 
when dogs had been fed on amylaceous substances than when the food 
had been of an animal nature ; in the latter case only 74’5 of every 100 
parts of the absorbed oxygen were found again in the carbonic acid, 
while in the former case 9*3 parts of the oxygen were employed in the 
formation of carbonic acid. Nitrogen was also eliminated during a 
vegetable diet, although in far4esl' quantity than during an animal diet. 
It is worthy of notice, that a dog Which had been fed on mutton suet 
neither exhaled nor absorbed nitrogen, and that only 69'48 of the 
absorbed oxygen were employed in the formation of carbonic acid. A 
considerable absorption of nitrogen was observed in hens which had been 
fed on animal food after several days' starvation, but when they had be¬ 
come habituated to this kind of food they began again to develops 
nitrogen as in the normal condition r it was also found by experiments 
on these birds that a far smaller quantity of the absorbed oxygen was 
found in the carbonic acid when they had been kept on animal food ; in 
two cases there were only GSg of the absorbed oxygen present in the 
carbonic acid which was exhaled. ,On comparing the different experi¬ 
ments made on dogs and rabbity, we find that, i^ien considered in refe¬ 
rence to their dietetic categories, they agree perfectly with the results 
yielded by Duloftg’s observations‘on the respiration of animals. It is 
also found that afttr an animal diet t'he interchange of gases in the lungs 
is very similar to that we observe during fasting ; and this observation, 
which has also been made in reference to the .urine and the other excre¬ 
tions, seems to be explained by the fact that fasting animals to a certain 
degree live upon their own flesh. • 

Although our attention is at present most especially turned to direct 
observ^i^ions, and although we shall* treat fully of the influence of diet 
upon tne'^molecular movements in the animal body when wo enter upon 
the subject of “ Nutrition,” the consideration of the question, how far 
the nature of the food partaken of influences the absorption of oxygen 
and the excretion of carbonic acid, can scarcely be deemed out of place 
in rtie present part of our work. In considering this subject, we have 
to take our stand upon a postulate, the inductive proof of which we defer 
for-^the present; we assume that all Itie carbon ami hydrogen of the fats 
and carbo-hydrates derived from the food are entirely oxidized in the 
living body into carbonic acid and water. It must Tbe obvious to all who 
are acquainted with the composition of these substances, that very dif¬ 
ferent quantities of oxygen are. required for their perfect oxidation. 
The mean composition of the fats is about 78*13C, 11*64H, and 10*130. 
The oxidation of the carbon (into carbonic acid) and of the hydrogen, ’ 
which are contained in 100 grammes of fat, would ifiquire (208*86 
93:92 grammes) — 302*27 grammes of oxygen ; but ^s the fat already 
contains 10*13 per cent.*of oxygen, it would only require to ^absorn 
292*14 grammes of oxygen to effect its entire combustion into carbonic acid 
and water. . When we compare the compopition of sugar with that of fat, 
we see at the first glance that the carbo-hydrates require far less oxygen 
for their perfect oxidation than the fats ; in the carbo-hydrates there is 
no hydrogen to oxidize, since the oxygen which they already contain is 
sufficient for the oxidation of the hydrogen : hence the carbon “is the only 
substance in them requiring oxidation, and this substance is moreover. 
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contained in far less quantity in the carbo-hydrates than in the fat for 
equal weights. Certain organic acids, such as tartaric acid, citric acid, 
and malic acid, which, as is well known, odour in many articles of food, 
contain so large an amount of oxygen that it not only suffices for the 
oxidation of the hydrogen, but in part alao fill that of the carbon also. 

In reference to nitrogenous substances, we cannot, however, grant the 
postulate that all the carbon and hydrogro is consigned in the animal 
body, for we know that the greater part of the nitrogen in these sub¬ 
stances is not removed in a» free state as fimmonia, but in combination 
with carbon, hydrogen, and a little oxygen, by other means than through 
the lungs. Hence we are led to inquire whether, and to what extent, 
the nitrogenous nutrient substances yield materials for oxidation, and 
consequently how much carbonic acid and watep they are able to furnish 
to the respiratory process. As we have already seen that the albumi¬ 
nates and collagen are capable of supporting respiration, we are induced, 
in explanation of their rf58piratory value, to adopt the provisional 
hypothesis that these substances are merely decomposed into carbonic 
acid, water, and urea in the animal body, although we know that there 
are formed other nitrogenous products of excretion besides urea. But 
since the quantity of urea which is produced preponderates very much, 
and since in,many organisms, as, for instance, in the carnivora, urea is 
almost solely formed, this hypothesis deserves some notice in our consi¬ 
deration of the average value of the amount of oxygen employed in the 
oxidation of the albuminates and the collagen. We therefore abstract 
from the composition of the albuminates and other nitrogenous nutrient 
substances an amount of ufba equivalent to the quantity of nitrogen 
which they contain. If, for instance, we assume that tha composition of 
the albuminates without the sulphur and salts is 54'36gC, 7;27gH, 
16’05§N, and 22*3280, there will remain, after the abstractidh of the 
quantity of urea ( = 6*880, 2*29H, and 9*180) equivalent to the 16*05 
parts of nitrogen from 100 parts of an albuminate, 47*48 parts of 
carbon, 4*98 of hydrogen, and 13*14 of oxygen. The following table 
will give a clearer representation of these relations: <. 
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re<iaired for the for- 

Substtitioe. « 

« 

Carbon. 

Hjdrogon. 

Oxygon. 

motion of C02 ond 
HO. in addition to Ihe 
amonnt already yre- 
aenb 

100 parts of fat, . . . 

Btaroh, .... 

7818 

11-74 

10-18 

292-14 

44*46 

6-17 

49 88 

11862 

:: 

40 00 
41*88 

6-66 

8-46 

68-84 

66*17 

106-67 

82 78 

“ albuminatss, . . 

47-48 

4-98 

18-14 

168-81 

«< boQaigea, . •. <. 

42-52 

4-47 

;^8-69 

185-66 

« mosouliwsabBtiaoa 
(masoolar fibrin 4 , col- 




■ » 

lagen) according to C. 
Bohmidt, ... . . 

46-10 

4-72 

18*66 

147-04 




* ' . 



If we oonsidor rcjatioiw io their bearing on the development of 
heat, we sha^ be able to construct a'table such as Xiiebig long since sug¬ 
gested, whicb would indicate the different values of these substances m 
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supporting animal heat. Such a calculation may readily be made, if we 
take as the basis of our computations Dulong’s determinations, accord¬ 
ing to which 1 gramme of carbon developes 7170 units of heat in its 
combination with oxygen to form carbonic acid, while 1 gramme of 
hydrogen gives off 34,700 units of heat during the formation of water. 
Although it cannot be denied that In an equation of this kind a number 
of functions must 'be taken Mto accent which cannot be deduced from 
the chemical composition alone, it is, nevertheless, perfectly clear that 
this is the only point of yiew from which a rational theorjf of animal 
heat can be formed. The present, however, is not the 'fitting place to 
enter more fully into this subject. If we limit ourselves to the process 
of respiration, we obtain, from the above tabular exposition of the dif¬ 
ferent amounts of oxygen required for the complete oxidation of these 
nutrient substances, certain numbers which may be regarded as respira¬ 
tory equivalents. If, for instance, we assume that an organjsm in the 
full performance of its vital functions must absorb 100 grammes of 
oxygen within a definite time, the following quantities of the above-men¬ 
tioned substances woujd be necesaary, in union with 100 grammes of 
oxygen, to satisfy the requirenaents of vitality :*namely 34*23 grammes 
of fat, 84*37 grammes of starch, 93*75 grammes of sugar, 120*80 
grammes of mane acid, 66*23 gralnpies of albuminates, 73<77 grammes 
of collagen, or 68*01 grammes of (dry) muscular substance. No one 
who has followed our development of physiological chemistry can fbr a 
moment suppose that any one individual substance taken from this series 
can of itself serve the purposes of vitality, provided even it reached the 
organism in the equivalent quantity; and in the following section our 
attention will be especially directed to the inquiry of the proportion in 
which'several of these substances re'quire to be mixed in order to render 
them capable of supporting the vital functions. These numbers must, 
therefore, remain merely as proportional estimates of their relative 
values in respect to the functions depending upon the interchange of 
gases in the lungs. 

^This table suggests another consideration, which may throw some light 
upon the difference in the relations between the quantity of oxygen 
wnich is absorbed and that which is%xhaled in th8form of carbonic acid, 
after vegetable tgid animal food respectively, in as far at least as these 
relations have been made known to us by the experimehts of the inquirers 
alreadj^ referred to. If, for instance, we assume that the interchange of 
gases in the lungs is for a time merely the result of the combustion of a 
single one of the above-named substances, we should find, whenever pure 
fat was subjected to oxidation, that for every 100 parts of absorbed oxygen 
71*32 parts are contained in the carbonic acid expired daring the inter¬ 
change of gases in the lungs, while in the case of starch and all the other 
carbo-hydrates 100 parts are found in the exhaled carl^nio aioid, in malic 
acid 110*53 parts, and in the muscular substance 83*60 parts. When 
we compare these numbers with the results obtained by kegnault and 
Reiset, Bidder and Schmidt, and other investigators, we discover the 
reason why, after vegetable food, a larger percentage of the absorbed 
oxygen is found in the expired carbonio acid than in the case of the 
carnivora, for the food of the latter class of animals has relatively more 
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hydrogen to be consumed than the food of the herbivora, and on this 
account we observe that the proportion exhibited in fasting animals, 
which to a certain extent may be said to live upon their own flesh, is very 
nearly the same as that noticed after the use of an animal diet. 

The above remarks on the influence ©f • the diet generally, show, how¬ 
ever, that the quantity, as well as the quality of the food, exerts a very 
considerable influence on the amount of thb interchange of gases occurring 
in the lungs. There must, however, be a certain limit for every organism, 
beyond which the absorption of oxygen an^the excretion of carbonic acid 
cannot pass. We have already seen (pp. 868-384) that the absorption 
of nutrient mattqr from the intestinal canal can only be carried to a 
certain extent, and we have further convinced ourselves that notwith¬ 
standing this limitation of resorption, a far larger quantity of nutrient 
matters may enter into the mass of the fluids than is necessary for the 
maintenance of the vital functions; while wo finally observe that this 
excess of absorbed food, when it consist of nitrogenous matters, is very 
rapidly decomposed in the blood, and that under these conditions large 
quantities of urea, far exceeding the normal meaq, are excreted. But as 
we have already shown’^that only a fractional part of the albuminates is 
eliminated with the urine, while another portion is separated through the 
lungs, as water and carbonic acid, thefe can be no doubt that the pulmo¬ 
nary exhalation, as well as the other excretions, ta correspondingly 
undented after an excessive use of nutrient substances. All the experi¬ 
ments which have hitherto been made in reference tc^ the excretion of 
carbonic acid in animals that have either been highly fed, or have been 
artificially fattened, confirmed the above proposition. As we purpose 
reverting at a future page to this subject, we will only adduce a couple 
of experiments made by C. Schmidt* on one and the same cat. Wh«i 
this animal was taking 142*41 grammes of flesh in the 24 hours (a 
quantity which was shown by numerous experiments to be suflicient to 
maintain the full strength and ordinary weight of the animal), it absorbed 
60*14 grammes of oxygen, and exhaled 66*60 grammes of carbonic acid, 
together with 30*88 grammes of water; whilst during the consumption 
of 247*82 grammes of flesh it absorbed 1'03*84 ^ammes of oxygen, and 
expired 113*52 grammes of carbonie acid and 47*86 grammes of water. 
Begnault and Beiset’s experiments also exhibit simil^ results in the 
case of the herbivOra, for we there meet with several cases in which, the 
excess of the absorbed •carbo-hydrates may be distinctly recognized b^ 
the proportion existing between the absorbed oxygen and that which is 
excreted with the carbonic acid, this being in many cases as 100 95, or 
even as 100 ; 99*7, consequently nearly, the ratio (namely, as 100 100) 
which accords wiCh the requirements of theoiy after tM use of pure 
suMF or starch. , 

The above oiroumstanoe leads us to a point, which although it will be 
, considered with all the attention which it deserves. under the -head- of 

Nutrition," must not be suffered to pass without some, notice in the 
present place. If, for instance, we consider the ratio of the/absorbed 
oxygen to the oxygen which is again separated (wildi the carbonic add), 
we perceive that it essenlaally depends upon the quality <^'the food;, but 
yet after the abundant use of oarbo-hydhates the ratio calculated from 

• Op. cit. 
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the above considerations, Will never correspond with that which is found 
by direct experiment; thus, for instance, if we feed an animal on pure 
starch, we sh^ll never obtain the required ratio of 100 : 100, that is to 
say, the whole of the oxygen absorbed will never be contained in the 
expired carbonic acid, because a fraction of it will be expended in the 
formation of wateF, for the simple reason that this ratio does not depend 
solely upon the food, but is modified by the combustion of the nitrogenous 
organic parts which are destroyed during vital activity. During life 
those nitrogenous substrata wjiich have been subservient to the functions 
of the organism, are continually becoming efiFete and unfitted for further 
use, and finally reduced to a state of oxidation, for tbjp purpose of being 
eliminated; these bodies consume a portion of the oxygen in the oxida¬ 
tion of their hydrogen, and, consequently, this portion of the absorbed 
oxygen is not exhaled as carbonic acid, and the ratio of the absorbed 
oxygen to the exhaled carbonic acid differs, therefore, from Jhat which 
we might assume from the composition of the carbo-hydrate. We have 
thus merely to inquire how much nitrogenous matter is destrojp^ed during 
the normal course of the vital movements, and what fraction of the 
absorbed oxygen is consumed «by it. To find the amount of this coeffi¬ 
cient for every organism, constitutes a problem in the physiology of 
nutrition. We* should, therefore,,acquaint ourselves with the typical 
consumption of tBe organic constituents in order to find the proportion 
which essentially expresses the respiratory process, or this respiriftory 
function. If, hdwever, we knew the typical, amount of the daily loss of 
.tissue, we might very readily calculate from the quantity of the consumed 
starch, the rmation existing between absorbed and exhaled oxygen. The 
loss of tissue, consisting of albuminates and collagen yields, as’we find 
from experiments on inanition, the /atio of 100 : 88*6 ; if now we express 
the magnitude of the typical consumption of nitrogenous matter by c, 
and the quantity of the consumed starch by a, the proportional number 
for the excretion of carbonic acid might very easily be deduced from the 
formula The experiments made on fasting animals warrant the 

cdhclusion, that the nitrogenous matters alone in their typical amount c 
do ndt suffice for the requirements of the vital functions, but that at the 
same time a certain amount of non^nitrogenous fnatter (distinct for each 
organism) must, be subjected to oxidation; when, therefore, the carbo¬ 
hydrates are entirely wanting and the albuminates al-e only sufficient for 
the restoration of the tissues, the fat is expended in the accomplishment 
of this object; hence its quantity—the minimum of the necessary non- 
nitrogenous combustible materials—^may easily be calculated, if we know 
the typical amount of nitrogenous materials undergoing metamorphosis, 
and ^e proportion which exists during a state of munition between the 
absorbed orygen and the oxygen which is excreted (in combination with 
carbon). ^Wm the above observations we learn, that the proportional 
number (fbr the oxygen in the carbonio acid) after the use of pure fat, 
is 71*8® t if now tre designate the typical expendituret^ albaminfttes as 
<r, and the proportional nhmber in a state of inanition be found to be 
75*0, -we' obt^n aocording to the shnpMed fonbuhk the 

qnfloftity of &t rrln^ is consumed together with e ulbnminates. 

We will not extend these remarks, since no further proof " is necessary 
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to show how extensively the observations already made on the relation 
of nutrition to the process of the excretion of carbonic acid be ap¬ 
plied to many other momenta of the process of respiration. We, at all 
events, obtain some fixed point of support for numerous investigations on 
the metamorphosis of matter generally. 

Although in our considerations of the influence exerted by ordinary 
food upon the respiration, we have deduced the results of the observations 
in question from purely chemical relations, we should greatly err were 
we to adopt the same method in referenc^^ certain substances, which 
are occasionally introduced with the foodf'lnto’ the organism, such, for 
instance, as the ethereal oils, alcohol, the'ine, &c. We do not mean that 
these substances constitute any exception to this fixed law of nature, but 
the immediate efiect which they produce reminds us that there are nerves 
in the animal organism which exert *the most important influence on all 
its functions, on nutrition as well as on respiration, and that, conse¬ 
quently, they in some degree disturb that uniform course of phenomena 
which we might suppose would result from chemical laws. We cannot, 
therefore, believe that alcohol, theine, &c., which produce such powerful 
reactions on the nervous<*Bystem, belong to the class of substances which 
are capable of contributing towards the maintenance of the vital functions. 
We see this, for instance, in the case of alcohol, which when taken with 
the food diminishes the pulmonary exhalation instead ‘Of augmenting it. 

VJerordt, like Prout, found that the excretion of carbonic acid is both 
absolutely and relatively diminished even after a moderate use of sjtnW- 
tuous drinks. He has also confirmed Prout’s observation, that the. 
increased excretion of carbonic acid which accompanies digestion was 
considefably checked by the use of spirits. Strong tea exerts, according 
to Prout, precisely the same result on* the respiration as spirituous drinks. 

Sleep occasions a very considerable diminution in the excretion of car¬ 
bonic acid, as wo learn chiefly from the experiments of Scfaarling; thus, 
for instance, a man who during the day immediately after dinner expired 
33*69 grammes, exhaled only 22*77 grammes in one hour during the 
night; in the case of another man, the ratio of the carbonic acid eOt- 
haled during sleep in one hour in the ni^ht to that eliminated in one 
hour in the day after "dinner, was 61*39: 40*74. In experiments on 
wood-pigeons, I found* that 6*156 grammes of carbonic acid were on an 
average exhaled dtSring one hour in the morning by 1000 gramiqes’ 
weight of birds, whilst the same birds expired only 4*950 grammes hourly 
in the night. 

Regnault and Reiset have made observations on the relations of respi¬ 
ration during the hibernation of marmots, which exhibit an enormous 
difference, compared with the waking state of these animals; thus, for 
instance, 1000 grammes’ weight of marmots absorb in their sleeping 
state from 0*040 to 0*048 of a gramme of oxygen hourly, whilst in their 
"Waking state they consume from 0*774 to 1*198 grammes. In the 
sleeping animals jjpnly 56*7^ of the absorbed oxy^n pass into the car¬ 
bonic acid, whi^t in the waking state the quantity amounts to about 
73J. In two of the tibree experiments, these observe found that the 
marmots in their hibernating state exhibited a oonsiderable absorption 

I Jahretber. der ges. Medicin. 1844, 8. 39. 
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of nitrogen, whilst they exhaled nitrogen like other animals when in their 
wakeful state. As a large part of the absorbed oxygen remains in the 
body of the sleeping animals (since only a small quantity is expended in the 
formation of carbonic acid, and the water which is formed does not evapo¬ 
rate, owing to the low temperature of th« animal), and nitrogen is absorbed, 
we have an explanation of the fact first observed by Sacc, that the weight 
of the body is generally, although not constantly, increased during the 
hibernation of marmots. 

These inquirers arrived at'^nilar results in reference to the influence 
of hibernation, or the sleep iliduced by exposure to cold, in their expe¬ 
riments on lizards. * 

It may readily be seen, from the ratio of the oxygefii contained in the- 
expired carbonic acid to the inspired oxygen, that only a very small 
quantity of fat can undergo oxidation in the body of the hibernating 
marmot (while the nitrogenous substances are still less implicated in the 
process), for the substance consumed must J)e far richer in hydrogen ; 
the carbon being to the hydrogen as 21‘26 : 5*41, or, according to the 
atomic weights, very nearly as 2 : (This substance would therefore 

exhibit a composition not very often met witlr* in organic chemistry, 
namely, -(- x H 0.) If, with this abundance of hydrogen, ammo¬ 
nia or any amltioniacai alkaloid‘should be formed, we nfed scarcely 
wonder at the great absorption of nitrogen which Reiset and Regnault 
observed. At the same time we must beware of drawing too wide a eon- 
clusion; for besides the hypothesis already advanced, it would be con¬ 
ceivable, and perhaps more probable, that the oxygen absorbed by these 
animals during their hibernation combines with only the one part of the 
hydrogen in one constituent of the body, and thus generates relatively 
even more water than carbonic acid; thus the atomic aggregate Cjll, 
would be abstracted from such a substance by the inspired oxygen, and 
the substance itself would not therefore be perfectly oxidized. 

Regnault and Reiset found that marmots, when they awake from their 
hibernation, exhale an extremely large quantity of carbonic acid, and 
coitsumc more oxygen than at a subsequent period of their waking state 
—an observation which corresponds with the fact noticed both by Prout 
and Vierordt in their experiments *n man, that* the act of waking was 
followed by a very abundant excretion of carbonic acid, which again 
diminishes in hatf an hour or an hour. 

Bodily exercise increases the exhalation of carbonic acid in the same 
manner as we have shown that a state of rest diminishes it—a fact which 
might have been inferred from the above relations of the respiratory 
movements, but which is also proved by direct observation. Seguin,* 
one of our earliest observers, found that he consumed far more oin'gen 
during violent bodily exercise than during a state of rest. Prout found 
that at the commencement of moderate exercis# thTere was a relative 
excess of carbonic acid in the expired ah*, but daring prolonged violent 
exercise there was less of this gas than in a state of resj;. Vierordt con¬ 
vinced himself that the absolute as well as the relative qtiantity of car¬ 
bonic acid was moreased after moderate exercise, and this z^esult is in 
perfect conformity with the experiments of Scharling, H. Hoffman* 

' Op. cit p. 357. * Aim. d. Cb. u. Pbann. Bd. 45, S. 242. 
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found that the sum of the products of perspiration of the skin and lungs 
was much more considerable after prolonged motion than after prolonged 
rest. Every one who has instituted experiments on the respiration of 
animals must be aware that they expire far more carbonic acid when 
they are lively and active than dRrihg a state of repose. 

Scharling’s observations do not entirely exclude the supposition that 
mental exertion may induce an augmented excretion of carbonic acid. 

The experiments instituted on man and animals, with the view of 
ascertaining whether age exerts any infiu|;ace on the respiration, prove 
that considerable weight should be attached to this relation. Andral and 
Gavarret, who made tolerably complete ^ observations on the absolute 
quantity of exhaled carbonic acid, found that the quantity dail^ expired 
increases, on an average, to the 40th or 45th year, agreeing mainly with 
the development of the muscular system. In Scharling’s experiments, 
the two children experimented upon (one a boy aged Of years, and the 
other a ^irl of the ago of ip years) expired almost double the amount of 
carbonic acid exhaled by adults, if we calculate the excretion of carbonic 
acid for an equal bodily weight; bu^ where the latter is not considered, 
we find that Scharling’fc results agree perfectly with those of Andral and 
Gavarret. The observations made by Regnault and Reiset on animals 
are also in apeordance with these experiments on man,"for it was shown 
that in animals of the same species,' for equal weights-, more oxygen was 
consumed by young than by adult animals. 

"With regard to the influence of sex on respiration, it appears, from 
the experiments of Scharling as well as from those of Andral and 
Gavarret, that males expire more carbonic acid than females—% rela¬ 
tion which obtains even in childhood, for boys eliminate more carbonic 
acid than girls. 

As Scharling’s observations must, for the present, to a certain extent, 
be regarded as affording the normal numbers for the excretion of car¬ 
bonic acid in man, we subjoin his average relations for one hour; 


Sultieck 

Age. 

Woigbt. 

Carbonic add 
expired In one hour. 

Amount of carb<mio 
aold expired In one 
!boarS>r eeclilOOO 
graaiinee’ weight. 

Man, . . . 

Youth, . ' 

Soldier, . 

Girl,-* ... . 
Boy, . . . 

Girl, . . . 

Veari. 

45 

16 

28 

17 

9i 

10 

Kilogrammee. 

&-60 

67-76 

82-00 

66-76 

22-00 

28-00 

Orammee. 

88-680 

84-280 

86-628 

26-842 

20-388 

19-162 

Orammee. 

‘ 0-6119 
0-6887 
0-4466 
0-4646 
0-9245 
0-8881 


According to Andral and Gavarret, an adult man exhales on an 
average from 38‘5< to 40'3 grammes of carbonic acid in an hour'; an adult 
female, when not pregnant, from 22-0 to 23*8 grammes ; during preg¬ 
nancy, 29*3 grammes; and after the cessation of menstruatio%,from 
I8X*6 to 31*2CTammes.’' Although Scharling included the,prodi^cta qf’, per¬ 
spiration with those of respiration, while Andral and (|ava^et mcloqed 
only t)he latter^ their. .numbers are yet higher than thbm of ScHarling. 
It will be readily Seem from the preliminary remarks which we made on 
this subject, that the higher numbers obtained by Andral and Gavarret 
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are soleljr to be referred to the circumstance that in their experiments 
the respiration was less natural, or at all events more frequent, than in 
those of Soharling, who, by the use of a commodious apparatus was en¬ 
abled to observe a more normal state of the respiration. 

Although there can be no doubt that the bodily eonotitution influences 
the intensity of th^ respiration; ure have no direct observations in proof 
of this fact, unless indeed we include under that head the fact noticed 
by Begnault and Beiset, that lean animals consume more oxygen and 
exhale more carbonic acid tJuro very fat ones—a result which can readily 
be brought into harmony with the observation made by Schmidt and 
Bidder, that fat animals excrete far less bile than lean ones. 

We now proceed to consider the differences which hftve been observed 
in the respiration of different classes of animals ; for as the greater 
number of the experiments made on the respiratory functions have been 
instituted on animals, it is from them that we must derive our most valu¬ 
able results, more especially from the experiments of Begnault aftd Beiset, 
who surpass all other observers in the value and importance of their re¬ 
sults. When we consider, in reference to the mammalia^ what influence 
the diflferent food on which they live may have upon the quantitative re¬ 
lations of the interchange of gases in the lungs, we find, on referring to 
the remarks already made in relation to this subject, that the differences 
which have been ebserved in the re*spiratory relations of the herbivora 
and carnivora, do not depend upon any difference in their organization, 
but are almost wholly referable to the influence of the food upon which 
they subsist. For in the same manner as we observe that the urine of 
the carnivora, when fed upon vegetables, is similar to, if not identical 
with, that of the herbivora, and that the urine of herbivorous animals 
living on animal substances is analogous to that of the carnivora, we also 
find that carnivorous animals, which live principally on amylaceous 
matters, exhibit the same respiratory, relations as the herbivora, and 
conversely. This fact has been proved beyond a doubt by the careful 
investigations of Begnault and Beiset, and more recently by Bidder and 
Sahtuidt. We subjoin a table of these relations as they are given by 
Begnault and Beiset. We have introduced it here,merely by way of 
furnishing a general retrospect of the whole: • 


Sp«oies 

• 

Food. 

•«. 

Proportion of 100 parta 
of abaorbod oxygen, 
which are given off to 
the oarbonie 
aeid. 

Oonanmed 

Oxygen. 

Knhtded 
Carbonic acid. 

Exhaled 

Nitrogen. 

of animal. 

For 1,000 grammea’ weight of the animal in 
one hour. 

I>og, 

Meat, 

Per cent. 

74-6 

Orammea. 

1188 

Orammea. 

1-fll 

Ommniea. 

00078 

Babbit, 

Ourrote, 

ei-9 

0888 

, W16 

00086 


The absolute quantity of absorbed oxygen and^^aledcarbomoacidis, 
however, somewhat fluctitating, which partially explains 'the great dis¬ 
crepancy observable between these results and the numbers obtameld by 
other observers in their experiments on rabbits and dogs. On imititiiting 
a comparison between the numbers obtained by different investigators, we 
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find that the results coincide in this respect, that the carnivora, when 
kept upon their ordinary food, exhale more carbonic acid and nitrogen in 
proportion to their weight than the herbivora when living upon their or¬ 
dinary food. 

It has long been supposed that the respiration of birds was far more 
active than that of mammals, but this is by no means an invariable law, 
and may very probably depend upon the mode of life of the animals ; 
since hens, for instance, which seldom fly, consume very little more oxygen 
than rabbits, and not even so much as dogs » while the ratio of the absorbed 
oxygen to the oxygen reappearing in the carbonic acid is very nearly the 
same in hens which have been fed upon oats as inrabbits. Very different 
respiratory relations exist in those more active birds which sing much, 
are constantly flying about, and seldom at rest except during .sleep. 
Birds of this kind consume more than ten times the amount of oxygen 
absorbed by proportionally more inactive birds, such as hens, whilst they 
also exhdle nearly ten tinms more carbonic acid. The experiments of 
Regnault and Reiset also exhibit a great difference in this respect, that 
in the more active birds far less oxygen (only three-fourths) is employed 
in the formation of carbonic acid; but this ratio may, how.ever, probably 
be dependent upon the fact that in the experiments in question the birds 
■ were fasting,j3eing alarmed and off theiP feed. Regnault and Reiset, more¬ 
over, refer the great absorption of oxygen and exhalation of carbonic 
acid? to the smallness of these animals, and connect it with the greater neces¬ 
sity for heat in the smaller animals. Although* I was long since led by 
my own experiments to express the view, that the excretion of carbonic 
acid in birds stood in an inverse ratio to their size, it appears to me that 
the necessity for heat may afford the most available ground on which to 
explain this fact. The cause must tindoubtedly be sought in the greater 
activity, and in the consequently more rapid metamorphoses in, the more 
active birds, although it is unfortunately only the smaller varieties which 
can be employed for such experiments. If we were able to investigate 
the respiratory equivalents of vultures and other large birds of prey, which 
continue for long time on the wing, and if we could examine Ihfem 
under their natur^ relations, we should iftost certainly find them touch 
greater than in the casosof hens, ducks, geese, &c. Nature may, however, 
have endowed smaller birds with greater energy and a piore rapid meta¬ 
morphosis, in order to enable them to maintain the same temperature of 
bo^ as larger birds. 

The smaller birds whose respiratory equivalents we have given* in the 
following table from the mean results of Regnault and Reiset, were green¬ 
finches, cross-bills, and sparrows. 


Xnlmaili. 

‘ * 

root* 

Of 100 parts of 
f absorbed axygtn, 
there pass into 

Ute carbonlo acid, 

b 

Oossuued 

Oxygen. 

Exhaled 
Carbonic add. 

Xxinaed- 
Nltnigen. | 

For 1000 gramBMi’ weight of the anlnialhi 
onel^r. 


Oats. 

Per ee&t. 

Orammea. 

eramtaee. 

Onunmee. I 

Hens. 

Abundantly 

80-7 

1-063 

1-820 


Small birds. 

Sparingly 

76-8 

11-478 

11-870 

0-1296 


> Jshresber. der ges. Med. 1848 n. 1844, S. 39. 
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The egga of birds also maintain a process of respiration, even in the 
unincubated state; fresh eggs, pn exposure to the air, continuously 
exhale carbonic acid and aqueous vapor, and hence they lose consider¬ 
ably in weight when kept for some length of time. But they also absorb 
oxygen, as is more especially shown by the circumstance that the air 
enclosed in the air-space contains more oxygen than atmospheric air, 
according to Bischaff* from 0*22 to 0*245g, and according to Bulk® from 
0‘25 to (by volume); but tins has been denied by Baudrimont and 
Martin St. An^e. The process of respiration becomes more active after 
incubation, as is obvious from'the circumstance that the development of 
the embryo is very soon arrested and that death ensues in hydrogen or 
carbonic acid gas, as is shown by the experiments of Viborg, Schwann,® 
and Martin St. Ange. The greater part of the oxygen in the air-space 
disappears during incubation, and the air is then frequently found to 
contain about 6g of carbonic acid. The more recent experiments of 
Baudrimont and Martin St. Ange^ have shown, in reference to She inter¬ 
change of gases during the incubation of hehs’ eggs, that in proportion 
as the embryo becomes more fully developed, a larger amount of oxygen 
is absorbed from the atmosphere anfl more carboijic acid given back to it. 
Hero also the quantity of oxygen contained in the carbonic acid falls far 
short of the absorbed oxygen. The experiments of Valenciennes have, 
proved that here too the respiration is accompanied by a liberation of 
heat. The following table gives the results of the experiments, instituted 
by two of the observers already referred to, on eggs; but here the total 
loss of weight in the eggs, owing to the chloride of calcium in the appa¬ 
ratus, no doubt greatly exceeds the normal quantity. 


lu 1,000 grammes’ weight of eggs. 

r/om the 9th to the 12th da; 
of incubation. 

From the 16th to the 
19th Incubetion. 

The loss of weight amounted to . . 

The absorbed oxygen,. 

Ti\,e exhaled carbonic acid, . . . 

Vhe exhaled water,. 

The ratio of absorbed 0 to the 0 in GO,, 

26-26 grammes. 

6-74 

4-38 “ 

2-88 “ 

100: 64-9 

41-72 grammes. 

10- 70 

11- 92 *' 

8-66 “ 

lOO: 81-0 


Spallanzani also found that even |:he egg-shells alone absorbed a little 
oxygen and exhSled carbonic acid—a circumstance, Ijowever, which pre¬ 
sents a much closer analogy with the decomposition of other substances, 
such as fibrin, &c., than with the respiration. 

In considering the respiration of the amphibia, we shall merely refer 
to the experiments of Regnault and Beiset (notwithstanding the admi¬ 
rable observations of Marchand, which we have fre<mently noticed), as 
their results could alone furnish us with numbers admitting of compa¬ 
rison with the above tables, in as far as they have been obtained by one 
and the same method. In all maim points, however, these observers 
perfectly agree with one another. 

* Schwtigger's Jopm- N. R. Bd. 9, S. 446. * Ibid. 1880, p. 868. 

* De neoeteitate aeris atmosph. Ad erolut. pull! in oto. Barolixd, 1884. 

* Compt. rend. T. 17, p. 1848. 
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Aninali. 

The pereentago of ozrgen 
entering into the oarbonle 
aeld. 

Oxj^n 

conamned. 

Cerhonio said 
exhaled. 

Nitrogen 

exhaled. 

By 1,000 grsBunu’ weight of the animal in one 
hour. 


Per oent. 

Granuaes. 


Grammes. 


Grammes. 

Frogs, . . 

760 

0 084 


0-0830 


00006 

Salamanders, 

82-4 

0-086 


0-0900 


— 

Lizards, . . 

76-2 

0-1W6 


0-1976 


0 0026 


We find, even amongst the amphibia, that the more active creatures 
exhibit greater rapidity in the metamorphosis of matter, and therefore 
consume more oxygen and exhale more carbonic acid and nitrogen, than 
the more sluggish animals, in which there is a less active metamorphosis 
of matter This relation is very strikingly shown, in the above table, 
between lizards and frogs'! This requirement of the amount of the 
respiration is further confirmed by certain experiments made on lizards; 
in the first experiment,, the animals‘were perftectly rigid, in the second 
they were not entirely rigid, and in the third, the results of which are 
given in the table, they were fully awake and lively. *The half torpid 
animals consume about three times, and the perfectly wakeful animals 
nin^ times the amount of oxygen required by those which were in a per¬ 
fectly rigid state. The same relation exists in respect to the absolute 
quantity of the excreted nitrogen, although we very frequently meet 
with the opposite condition in these animals, namely, with absorption of 
nitrogen, as was several times noticed in frogs by Regnault and Beiset. 

We now proceed to investigate tlie products of respiration of those 
animals which do not respire through lungs, namely, insects and fishes. 
Although the former of these absorb atmospheric air directly, the mecha¬ 
nism of inspiration and expiration is not the same as in lung-breathing 
animals. Their pneumatic apparatus consists of extremely elastic 
ramifying tubes, intersected by vessels of communication designed for 
the uniform distribution of the air. The expiration in insects is effected 
by muscular action onjy, while the „ act of inspyation is accomplished 
solely through the elasticity of the ^acheal walls, which not only con¬ 
sist of chitin, but are surrounded by a spiral thread of that substance for 
the purpose of increasing their elasticity. The air in the trachese is 
brought into free and direct contact with the external atmosphere by 
means of the so-called stigmata, in which there is hot often any appear¬ 
ance of muscularity. By every motion of the insect the univertally dis¬ 
tributed trachese lure compressed, and a portion of the air Hrhibh' they 
contain is thiw expelled; when the muscular contraction,cea|e8, the 
trachese, in consequence of their extreme elasticity, resume their former 
^volume, and fresh air again enters through the open stigmata into the 
sjiaoes containing rarefied air. IiSects are also pcDTidedwath a 'special 
muscular apparatus for expiration, but this is limited to the abdominal 
rings, and exhibits in beetles only 15 or 25 c<^trS,Cti|[i^s Id. h |Mnute, 
coifesponding pretty nearly with those of the dtrinal vessel!' $he volun¬ 
tary and irregular motions undoubtedly exert the most important in- 
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fluence on the expiration of the air in insects, and hence we find that 
the various degrees of animation in the motions of insects produce the 
most extraordinary differences in respect to the quantity of carbonic acid 
which they excrete, and the degree of animal heat which they exhibit. 
On this account pupse expire only l-190th or l-160th part of the car¬ 
bonic acid which is exhaled*]^ a caterpillar of equal weight; but yet, 
according to Regnitult and Keiset, the consumption of oxygen by the 
larva of the silkworm is only about l-20th less than that by the cater¬ 
pillar. 

Begnault and Reiset, as well as myself, have eii^erimented on the 
respiration of insects, as had been previously done by Spallanzani, Saissy, 
and Treviranus. 

Reiset and Regnault employed cockchafers and the caterpillars of the 
silkworm when near the time of spinning, for their experiments on the 
respiration of insects. Their results were as follows : 



The percentsKe of 

.. m 

Kesorbed oxygen. 

Bxlialed carbonio 
aidd. 

Animsli. 

oxygen entering into th%ear* 
bonio acid. 

• 

For l,00hKramme«' weight of the 
animalB in one hour. 

Cockchafers, • 

80-8 

10196 

1-1872 1 

Silkworms, . . 

78-2* 

0-8990 

0-9600 


In my own experiments on the excretion of carbonic a.cid in insects, 
I obtained* the follovAng results for 1000 grammes’ weight of the animals 
for one hour; 


Cookohafers (B experiments). 

eCaterpfUara of Fhal. Bomb. Neustria (8 ex¬ 
periments), .. . . . . 

Caterpillars of Pbal. Bomb. Dispar (7 ezneri- 

ments). 

CaierpUlarlB of Pap. Nymph. Drticse (2 ex- 
perlaseBts),. . 


Mebn. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

0-729 

0-C60 

0-882 

0-896 

0-608 

1-188 

1-077 

' 0886 

1-808 

0-0070 

0^0069 

0-0071 


The respiration of animals breathing through as fishes, crusta¬ 
ceans, &c„. ^ers from that of creatures breathing throuj^ lungs or 
trache^, iuastuuch as already dissolved oxygen is conve^^ed to the blood 
or the nutrient fiuid, from which the dissolved carbonic acid,meat, l?e 
removed. The mechanism by which the oxygenated water ia propelled 
to the ^ils, and tl^at which is loaded with carbonic acid is again removed^ 
is so cbmplic^ed,! tiat mere indications of its character would cari^. us 
beyond our I^its. There have unfortunately been but few e^eriments 
institju^d,. with j^U-breathing animals since Humboldt Rroven^al 
prosecuted ^^mr.uxperimmits on the. respiration of^fishes. ’ fibad from 

> Op. oit. p. 42. 
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these observations, which were most -admirable for the time at which 
they were undertaken, that also in this form of respiration the oxygen 
which is absorbed exceeds that which is exhaled in the form of carbonic 
ac?d, the latter amounting in these experiments to scarcely four-fifths of 
the absorbed oxygen, and frequently to only half the quantity. These ex¬ 
periments yield, however, this remarkable result, that fishes constantly 
absorb very large quantities of nitrogen; and they show that fishes, 
like other animals, transpire copiously through the skin. These animals, 
moreover, are capable of breathing ilf atmospheric air as long as their 
gills are moist, the products of respiration presenting under these cir¬ 
cumstances the same relations to the absorbed oxygen as in water, which 
is an obvious proof that respiration in water-breathing animals > follows 
the same laws as those which control atmospheric respiration. Baumcrt* 
has recently, by the aid of an ingenious apparatus, made several interest¬ 
ing experiments on the respiration of the tench {cyprinus tinea), the 
gold-fish {cyprinus aureus), and the pond-loach {colitis fossilis). It was 
shown by these experimeilts, in the first place, that 1000 grammes’ 
weight of tench inspired on an average 0'0143 of a gramme of oxygen in 
one hour, and exhaied,J)'0138 of a gramme of carbonic acid ; while, on 
the other hand, of the'more lively gold-fish absorbed 

0*0409 of a gramme of oxygen, and eliminated 0*0411i of a gramme of 
carbonic acid in the same period of time. The ratip of the volume of 
absorbed oxygen to that of exhaled carbonic acid was very nearly as 
10 : 7 ; for every 100 grammes of absorbed oxygen 72*3 grammes are 
again expired with the carbonic acid. In reference to the nitrogen, 
Baumert found sometimes a slight absorption, and sometimes a slight ex¬ 
halation. In experiments with the pond-loach, results were obtained 
difiering in several respects from thpse which we have been describing; 
thus, for instance, this fish, like some others, exhibits a special intestinal 
respiration, for it absorbs air through the mouth as well as by the gills, 
swallowing it on the surface of the water, and thus conveying it to the 
stomach. Baumert analyzed the air which was again eliminated through 
the intestinal canal, and found that it contained much less oxygen t^n 
the air which the fish had swallowed; tjie oxygen had, however, been 
replaced by much less carbonic £(,cid than we usually meet with in 
bronchial or pulmonary respiration. The oxygen which is absorbed by 
the intestine passes, therefore, into the mass of the blood, and, the car¬ 
bonic acid tO;W.hicn it gives rise is not eliminated'by the intestine, but 
through the gills; hence we also find, from Baumert’s experiments, that 
in the branchial respiration of these animals there is a far greater exha¬ 
lation of carbonic acid in proportion to the inspired oxygen, than in the 
previously named ^fishes. Special observations further showed that the 
pond-loach very seldom employs the intestinal Vespiration in fresh water, 
which contains a nch«r supply of oxygen, althbugh in water which is 
poor in this gas, it very frequently comes to the surface in order to 
swallow air ; yet these animals do not appear capable of supporting life 
by only one of these functions ; they sicken when respiring through the 
gills only, almost as quickly as when they are limited to intestinal respi¬ 
ration. The ezperimpnts which were made upon,pond-loaches by ti\e 

' Chem. Untersuch. iiber d. Respiration dea ScMammpeizgers. Heidelberg, 1852. 
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game method employed with the tench and gold-fish yielded the follow¬ 
ing results; 1000 grammes of pond-loaches inspired on an average 
0'0316 of a gramme of oxygen, and exhaled 0*0543 of a gramme of car¬ 
bonic acid in the hour; these animals, therefore, gave off more oxygen 
in the form of carbonic acid than they had absorbed through the gills ; 
since for 100 parts of oxygen absorbed through the gills, 124*9 grammes 
were eliminated with the carbonic acid. This result fully agrees with 
the comparative analyses made by.Baumert of the air which was swal¬ 
lowed, and that which was a^m' excreted through the intestine; for 
whilst the air in the intestine showed a diminution of the oxygen amount¬ 
ing to 8 or 11 by volume, the carbonic acid had only increased about 
2j) at most. Baumert’s analyses have further shown the probability that 
pond-loaches always absorb a certain quantity of nitrogen during respi¬ 
ration. 

Of those animals which possess no special organs of respiration, but 
accomplish their necessary interchange of gases by the skin "only, the 
earthworm is the only one which has been made the subject of experi¬ 
mental investigation, and the only experiments of the kind, which we 
possess, were made by Regnault’and Beiset., They prove that the 
respiration of these animals is 'very similar to that of frogs, which also 
respire vigorousljr through the skiji. The consumption of oxygen, and 
the ratio of the oj^gen contained in the carbonic acid, arfe nearly the 
same as in the latter animals *. 1000 grammes’ weight of worms absorbed 
in one hour 0*1013 of a gramme of oxygen, and exhaled 0*0982 of a 
gramme of carbonic acid; the ratio of the absorbed oxygen to that in 
the carbonic acid is as 100 *. 77*5. 

As in all these experiments on animals, the cutaneous perspiration 
has been investigated at the same tune with the pulmonary exhalation, 
it might be supposed that no very exact result could be obtained for the 
latter, but the above numerical values are correct enough for the higher 
animals, as mammals and birds; for the inexactness is here so slight, 
that it generally falls short of the fluctuations in the erroFs of observa- 
ti(m and other irremediable or incalculable conditions. In the case of 
rabbits, dogs, and hens, Regnault and Beiset have, indeed, adopted two 
methods for the more accurate determination of that portion of the 
gaseous excretion of the animal body which escapes through the skin ; in 
both cases the •animals were inserted in an air-tight bag, and their 
mouths alone were allowed to come in contact with the atmosphere ; in 
one case the air within the bag was changed; in the other it was left 
undisturbed. In the first mode of experiment hens yielded only from 
0*0047 to 0*18 of the carbonic acid resulting from the whole perspiration, 
rabbits only from 0*0102 to 0*0173, and dogs from .0*0035 to 0*0041. 
The second method also showed that the influence' of cutaneous perspi¬ 
ration and intestinal exhalation is very unimportaut when compared with 
the pulmonary function* in the warm-blooded animals. 

The relation between cutaneous transpiration and pulmonary exhala¬ 
tion must not, howeverf be considered so unimportant as it might appear 
from these experiments on thick-haired and densely feathered animals. 
The gaseous exhalations from the skin in man have scarcely been exa¬ 
mined, but the quantitative investigations hitherto made, as for instance 

VOL. n.' 30 
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those of Valentin, prove that the human skin takes a very considerable 
part in the separation of aqueous vapor from the body. This fact had 
already been rendered very probable by certain dietetic and other obser¬ 
vations, and seemed to derive confirmation from Magendie’s method of 
making the skin of animals wholly impermeable by means of glue, paste, 
varnish, &c.; and although the death of the animals thus experimented 
upon cannot be referred solely to the retention of' gaseous fluids, the 
latter, although inconsiderable in quantity, are not devoid of importance 
in a physiological point of view. There are indeed many questions which 
still demand our earnest attention in reference to this subject; and even 
if the life of an animal of higher organization could continue to exist in 
a relatively normal state for any length of time after cutaneous exhala¬ 
tion had been suppressed, this circumstance would prove as little the 
unimportance of cutaneous gaseous transpiration, as the interesting ex¬ 
periments of Regnault and Keiset, on frogs whose lungs had been extir¬ 
pated, co-uld prove that the lungs of frogs are superfluous organs. In 
these experiments the fro^s not only continued to exist for a very long 
time, but they also consumed a considerable quantity of oxygen (although 
scarcely as much as half the amount Consumed by the unin jured animals): 
thus, for instance, 1000 grammes’ weight of these animals consumed in 
one hour 0'047 of a gramme. The ratio of the oxygen <1o the transpired 
carbonic acid and to the nitrogen was nearly the same as in the unin¬ 
jur (;d animals. 

This leads us to the consideration of the abnormal phenomena which 
the interchange of gases in the lungs occasionally presents, and which 
are consequent on anomalies, functional or other derangements of indi¬ 
vidual organs, or diseases. This subject is, however, beset Avith so many 
difficulties that we have hitherto been obliged to content ourselves with 
the determination of the absolute or relative quantity of excreted car¬ 
bonic acid, and even these limited experiments have not yet led us to 
any important results. 

In entering upon these 'pathological relations we cannot pass over an 
accurate observation made by Bidder and Schmidt,* although we s^all 
recur to it more fully in the following paragraph; we allude to an expe¬ 
riment on the respiration of dogs, in which all the bile was carried off 
externally by means of a biliary fistula. For every kilogramme of this 
dog, which was kept almost entirely without food, the^e were absorbed 
in one hour.1‘146 grammes of oxygen, and 1*146 grammes of carbonic 
acid were exhaled ; hence, of every 100 parts of absorbed oxygen 77*07 
were returned with the carbonic acid : for every kilogramme of a dog 
operated upon in this manner, but receiving an aWndaut supply of flesh, 
there were Absorbed in one hour 1*158 grammes of oxygen, while 1*827 
grammes of carbonic acid were excreted; hence, of every 100 parts of 
absorbed oxygen, 83*7.. parts were contained in the carbonic acid. We 
simply give these numbers in the present place as faets^ einoe we purpose 
i-anaiyaing this experiment more fully in a future page. 

Three different methods have hitherto been proposed for the investiga¬ 
tion of the interchange of gases in the lungs during morbid conditions; 
but these are unfortunately nearly all equaliy open’ to objection. In the 

' Op. cit. pp. 8S8-S86. 
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first place, animals were experimented upon, in which certain abnormal 
processes had been induced by the operation employed, as was done by 
Regnault and Reiset, and in part also by Bidder and Schmidt. In these 
experiments, as in most cases in which animals were experimented upon, 
the whole amount of the perspiration was determined by enclosing the 
animals in a receiver to which fresh air was conveyed, while the air 
already used was carried off by a system of vessels for the purpose of 
being absorbed. I have myself* made experiments of this kind on the 
process of inflammation. The most important obstacle to such inquiries 
in the case of animals, is that many diseases which are of the greatest 
importance in the eyes of the physician, cannot be produced by opera¬ 
tions, or any other artificial means. There are very few places, more¬ 
over, in which the experimentalist has the opportunity of carrying on a 
series of investigations on spontaneously diseased animals. On this ac¬ 
count, the human subject has hitherto been most frequently experimented 
upon, for the sake of investigating the process of respiration and»its effects 
on the excretion of carbonic acid in disease. * Hannover* has partially co¬ 
operated with Scharling in employing the last-named method for determin¬ 
ing simultaneously the pulmonary and the cutan#ous perspiration. This 
method is undoubtedly the best adapted for examining the respiration 
during disease, provided the patients can, without any inhuman aggrava¬ 
tion of their condition, bear to be moved and temporarily confined within 
a closed receiver. It cannot be denied that even in this mode of experi¬ 
ment, the true effect of disease upon the exhalation of gas is unavoidably 
modified, at least during an experiment of shwt duration, by the mental 
excitement of the patient ; but this evil is far less completely rectified in 
Front’s method, which has been followed by Malcolm,^ Hervier and St. 
Sager,* and Doy^re.* It demands eonsiderable practice to acquire the 
facility exhibited by Vierordt, in breathing with perfect calmness into an 
apparatus, however well it may be constructed; the disease may often 
run its course before the patient is able to acquire the necessary profi¬ 
ciency, while on the other hand humanity forbids ua to torture a fever- 
parent for any length of time with such experiments. Henco great 
caution should be exercised in .deducing scientific conclusions from any 
observations of this kind. Then, moreover, in ^he experiments made 
according to the last-named method, the determination has almost always 
been limited to f!he relative amount of carbonic acid jn the air, yitbout 
regard to the volume of the expirations, and hence we need hardly 
obseTW-e that such experiments are scarcely of any value. 

My experiments on the process of inflammation and its influence on 
the perspiration have been unavoidably limited to rabbits, in whom it is 
very difficult to excite an acute inflammation. I found it was not suffi¬ 
cient merely to wound the animals, and that it was necessary at the 
same time to inject stimulating substances into th» wounds; but notwith- 
stftnding these measures, I always had to make several fruitless attempts 
before any individual amimal could be brought into the condition neces- 

‘ Abhftndl. d. B^^rCind. d. k. sachs. Oes. der Wiss. 1846, S. 466, 

* De qaantitftt# aoldi c&rbonioi ab homine sano et sgroto ezbklati. Havnise 1846. 

* Monthly Jbbm. of Med. Sdenoe, Janaary, 1848. ' 

* Compt. rend. T. 28, p. 260; Gaz. dee Hospitanx. 1849, p. 86. 

* Compt. rend. T. 28, p. 686. 
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sary for these experiments. I subjoin only the results of those experi¬ 
ments to which I attach the greatest importance, and in which the morbid 
phenomena as well as the composition of the blood indicated the presence 
of the process of inflammation. 

In (a) and (5) the lungs were the seat of inflammation, and in (c) and 
{d) the inflammatory process extended over several muscles. 

{a) In every three hours a rabbit excreted, at the mean temperature, 
the following quantities of carbonic acid: 


Before the animal was wounded, and during three hours 

in the morning,. 

Immediately after being wounded, .... 

On the first day,. 

“ second day, ....... 

“ third day,. 

“ fourth day, ....... 

“ in the evening, .... 


3-820 grammes. 
8-877 “ 

2- 961 

3- 217 “ 

2-308 “ 

1-838 “ 

1-781 » 


(5) In every three hours a rabbit excreted, at the mean temperature, 
the following quantities of carbonic a,cid; 

s 


Two days before being wounded. 
Immediately after being wounded. 
On the fit St day, 

“ second day, 

“ third day. 


8-170 grammes. 
3-302 

8-199 “ 

S-914 » 

1-877 “ 


(c) In three hours a jabbit excreted, at the mean temperature, the 
following quantities of carbonic acid : 


Two days before being wounded. 
Immediately after being wounded. 
On the first day, 

“ second day, 

“ third day, 

“ fourth day. 


8-692 grammes. 
3-947 

8-683 “ 

2-711 « 

2-179 » 

2-098 “ 


(d) In three hours a rabbit excreted, at the mean temperature, <the 
following quantities of carbonic acid : 


Immediately before being wounded. 8-004 grammes. 

Twelve hours aftey,.2-041 “ 

On 'the second day, . 2-986 ** 

“ third day,.. , 2-218 “ 

“ fourth day,. 2-847 “ 

“ fifth day. 2-066 “ 


According to 5. Hervier and St. Sager, many acute inflammations, 
such as meningitis, peritonitis, metritis, and acute arthritic rheumatism,' 
yield an excess of carbonic acid (h^percrinie carbQnique)^ and all in¬ 
flammations in which the respiration is implicated, as pneumonia, plep- 
risy, and pericarditis, yield less than the normal quantity of this acid 
(fiwaocrinie carbonique)> 

But what opinion can we form of experiments which, like th<we made 
by Hervier and Sager, have led to results diametrically opposed to the 
best observations, and which have exhibited distinctions of such extreme 
delicacy, that other observers have been unable to arrive at such nicety 
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of observation, even -when employing more exact methods ? What are 
we to think when we see that these experimentalists found that less 
carbonic acid was exhaled during the period of digestion than in a state 
of fasting ; that they distinguished two maxima and two minima of the 
exhalation of carbonic acid, of which the one maximum occurred at 9 
o’clock in the morning, the other at 11 o’clock at night, while the one 
minimum was observed at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and the other as 
early as 5 o’clock; that they observed the quantity of excreted carbonic 
acid constantly rise with the pressure of air, and found invariably more 
carbonic acid exhaled after animal food than after a vegetable diet, and 
even without in any way investigating the proximate coincident causes ? 

According to these experimentalists, moreover, the excretion of car¬ 
bonic acid is augmented in the cold stage of intermittent fever, and still 
more so in the hot stages. “ When the patients perspire, the air they 
exhale hardly varies from the ordinary air. Again, the normal relations 
of the excretion of carbonic acid remain unchanged in all chronic dis¬ 
eases combined with fever, as in chlorosis,'diabetes, the beginning of 
cancer, nervous affections, and chronic inflammations. The quantity of 
consumed carbon falls in measles,'scarlatina, rqseola, erythema, during 
the period of suppuration, in s'curvy, in purpura, anaemia, anasarca, the 
last stages of camcerous, scrofulous, or syphilitic degenerations, in typhus, 
dysentery, chronig diarrhoea, and pulmonary phthisis. ThS temperature 
of the expired air rises and falls with the number of the respiratiqps.” 
This confused assemblage of names of diseases and symptoms, and of 
obsolete and recent titles of diseases, sufficiently attests the nature of 
these investigations. 

Hannover has attempted to determine the quantity of carbonic acid 
exhaled in chlorosis ; he employed fiour girls in these experiments, which 
so far admitted of comparison with Scharling’s observations, that three 
of these girls were of nearly the same age as the girl experimented upon 
by the latter observer; the fourth girl, when in a state of perfect health, 
and at the age of 17 years, expired 0-4546 of a gramme of carbonic 
aqjd in one hour for ev^ry 1000 grammes of her weight. Hannover’s 
three chlorotic patients, whose respective ages were 15, 16, and 18 
years, exhaled, according to similar calculation, 0-6666, 0-6105, and 
0-5874 of a gramme, and consequently, an amount of carbonic acid far 
exceeding the qfhantity eliminated by the healthy gijl. This fact is the 
more worthy of notice as there is reason to believe that the blood-cor¬ 
puscles participate in the absorption of oxygen, and in the formation of 
carbonic acid, although in those cases in which it has been proved with 
tolerable certainty that the blood-corpuscles are considerably diminished, 
it has been found that the excretion of carbonic acid^s increased rather 
than diminished. Although we are not quite justified in concluding 
from this fact, that the blood-cells are devoid of all influence on the for¬ 
mation and excretion of carbonic acid, it is quite certain that they do 
not contribute very essentially to the interchange of gases, and that the 
source of the carbonic acid, as we learn from other experiments, has to 
be mainly sought in the metamorphoses of the tissues, and only to a 
very slignt degree in the processes occurring in the blood-cells. More¬ 
over, in these chlorotic patients, the absolute quantity of the excreted 
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carbonic acid stood in an inverse ratio to the number of the respirations, 
which, as we have already seen, is the reverse of what we observe in the 
normal state. Hannover was unable to discover any increase of animal 
heat, notwithstanding the great development of carbonic acid; indeed, 
chlorotic patients generally comglain much more of cold than of heat. 

All these experiments of Hannover were conducte/i wi^h the greatest 
care in every respect; for besides making a very accurate examination 
of the special form of disease, he very carefully noted in each respira¬ 
tory experiment the numbers of the pulsations and respirations, the 
temperature, the height of the barometer, the bodily weight, and the age 
and constitution of the individual. All the experiments wore made in 
the middle of the day, between 10 and 1 o’clock, and the patient was in 
no case suffered to remain more than half an hour in the apparatus. 
The observations were made principally between the months of Septem¬ 
ber and December. 

Hannoter instituted experiments on the respiration of five persons 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis; the tubercles being in part 
already softened and suppurating. ^The absolute amount of carbonic 
acid generally increases with the number of the respirations, while the 
relative amount (that which is contained in a definite volume of air) 
diminishes.* [^Dr. Malcolm* has just published “some experiments on the 
proportion of carbonic acid exhaled in phthisis pulr&onalis.” Fifteen 
patients, nine males and six females, in decided consumption, were 
operated on thirty-two times. The disease had reached the stage of 
softening in all but one, and in three there were cavities; the pulse 
averaged 104, the respiration 30. The result of the experiments in 
these cases was this: the percefttage of carbonic acid averaged 4*467, 
the extremes being 3-7 and 5*5. The result of experiments similarly 
made upon twelve healthy individuals, six males and six females, at an 
average age of 29, showed an average percentage of 4*6916, ranging 
from 4*2 to 6*9.—o. B. D.] The other experiments made by Hannover 
on the excretion of carbonic acid in some other morbid conditions, are 
too disconnected to admit of our deriving any definite results from them. 

DoySre repeatedly examined the air expired by a young girl who 
had cholera, and continped his observations till the death of the patient; 
he found that the excretion of carbonic acid was generally much dimi¬ 
nished in this disea/^e, and that this excretion was augmented ae soon as 
the general condition of the patient improved. 

Malcolm instituted a more exact series of experiments, according to 
Front’s method, on this relation in typhus, in which he, of course, de¬ 
termined only the relative quantity of carbonic acid in the expired air. 
This observer found that in nineteen cases of mild typhus the quantity 
of carbonic acid contained in 100 volumes of the expired air, varied 
between 1*18 and 4*16*; the mean of all these observations gave the 
•mumlrar 2*492g, but this quantity fell to 2’232g in seven more severe 
(Ases of typhus. Front gives as the mean number for persons in 
health; the relative amottnt of carbonic acid in the expirations is '^ere- 
fore very considerably diminished in typhtis. The amCunV>f carbonic 

* DatjUn Quarterly Journal of Medieal Seieuee, VoL 18, p. 820. 
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acid in the air cannot be brought into any definite proportion either to 
the number of the respirations or of the pulsations. 

Here again we perceive the great deficiencies of pathological chemis¬ 
try, which does not even supply us with the necessary materials for 
establishing a system. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
charge of inapplicability to medipal p^ctice, which has been advanced 
against this section of physiological chemistry, is less just in the case of 
the respiration than in the theory of digestion (see p. 414). Until 
recently, the determination of the respirations, and of the contractions 
of the heart in cases of disease, were little more than mere ^mbols, 
which nothing but the rudest empiricism could venture to adopt as ex¬ 
planations for the recognition, diagnosis, and prognosis of diseases, 
whilst at the present time, although our knowledge of the interchange 
of gases, and the influence of the movements of the respiration and the 
circulation may not always afford definite conclusions, it can, at least, 
supply us with certain indications of the most essential constituents of 
the pathological process, by which we may regulate and modify our 
medical treatment. The more exact knowledge of the respiratory func¬ 
tions which we now possess has thrown a clear«ir light on the process of 
fever than any of the innumerable treatises which have been written on 
the subject. We are indebted to pure physiological investigations for 
numerous elucidations of some of* those groups pf symptoms which we 
meet with in certain diseases, such as pulmonary tuberculosis, eipphy- 
sema, certain heart-diseases, diabetes, &c. No ono can deny that the 
great advance which has been made in modern times in respect to our 
knowledge of respiration, has aflforded us a deeper insight into these and 
many other pathological processes, but it would carry us too far were 
we to enter more fully into the results yielded in this respect by pure 
physiology to pathology. It is in his practice by the bedside that the 
physician obtains the most important aid from the physiology of the re¬ 
spiration. We do not exaggerate when ■f^e assert that there is scarcely 
a page of this section on the respiration which does not treat of facts 
f)^m which the physician may obtain the most valuable hints for his 
treatment of various diseases, and more especially of pulmonary affec¬ 
tions. 

While the advances of the science of medicine have taught us that of 
all the vast accumulation of remedies which in the,cour8e of time have 
been collected together, very few are of any value at the bedside, and 
while the enlightened practitioner is disposed to attach at least as much 
importance to a rational dietetic os to a specifically therapeutic mode of 
treatment, the value of investigations on normal respiration, in refesrence 
to the science of medicine, can never be overrated* for when-once the 
fact is universally admitted that the first thing to be considered in many 
diseases is to furnish a copious supply of oxygem to "the blood which has 
been loaded with imperfectly decomposed substances, and to remove as 
speedily as possible the'Carbonic acid which has accumulated in it, these 
observations twill have afforded us true remedial agents, which exceed 
almost evetty other in the certainty of their action. We may perhaps 
aid a tuberculous patient quite, as much by recommending him to respire 
a moist warm air, as if we prescribed Lichm QarraghMn of 01. jeeorii 
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AselU. Instead of tormenting an emphysematous patient, suffering 
from congestion and haemorrhoidal tendencies, with aperients and saline 
mineral waters, we might relieve him far more effectually by recom¬ 
mending him to practice artificial augmentation or expansion of the chest 
in respiration (filling the lungs several times in the course of an hour), 
or to take exercise suited to produce this result, while wo should forbid 
the use of spirituous drinks, and not prescribe tinctures, which might 
hinder the necessary excretion of carbonic acid. We abstain, however, 
from offering any further illustrations of these assertions, since the re¬ 
flecting* physician will not blindly follow any guide; while the mere 
empiricist can never learn thoroughly to heal any disease, whatever may 
be his knowledge of physiology and pathological chemistry. 

We endeavored, at the beginning of this section, to give a general 
representation of the interchange of gases which occurs within the lungs, 
tracing the movements of the atmospheric air into the pulmonary vesi¬ 
cles, where an opposite current of gases is developed from the fluid blood. 
What we then regarded almost d priori as a physical necessity in this 
occurrence of two opposite currents of air, has been proved, from Vier- 
ordt’s experiments, to be an actual fact. Mechanical forces, considered 
in the strictest sense of the word, were insufficient to carry the oxygen 
into the pulmonary vesicles and the carbonic acid into the trachea, as has 
been most conclusively proved by the suggestive experiments of Hutchin¬ 
son* ,and others. There is one portion of their course through which the 
oxygen and carbonic acid must be propelled by the aid of diffusion; and 
this, as Vierordt has shown by the numerous modifications of his experi¬ 
ments on respiration, is controlled by the same laws which Graham® has 
expounded in so masterly a manner. We may, therefore, hope that we 
have arrived at the recognition and .iphysical explanation of the inter¬ 
change of gases effected within the air-passages. Wo have thus, as it 
were, arrived at the boundaries of the blood in our theoretical considera¬ 
tion, and it now only remains for us to explain the physical or chemical 
laws by which the gases dissolved in the blood are liberated, and those 
of the atmosphere are condensed in the blood. Having acquainted ow- 
solves with the constitution of the air at the place of its exchange—that 
is to say, in the pulmonary vesicles—rwe have next to ascertain the cha¬ 
racter of the blood which is affected by this interchange of gases ; for 
without a knowledge of its character before and after this interchange, 
we shall be unable to form an opinion of the principles which control this 
most essential part of the process of respiration, that is to say, the inter¬ 
change of gases between the blood and the air in the pulmonary vesicles. 

Two questions present themselves to our notice regarding the manner 
in whichj on the copfines of the air and the blood, as it were, this inter¬ 
change is effected between the carbonic acid and the oxygen: one of these 
questions is wl^nce' dom the blood derive ita carbonie acid, and in what 
iForm does it convey this gas to the lungs ? The second question is, in what 
physical or chemical relations does the oxygen staaid to the blood, or to 
this or that constituent, in its passage into the blood ? In CKusidering the 

» 

> Medico-oHrurgioal Transactions, Vol. 29, pp. 137-162; and Cyclopeadia of ^atomjr 
and Physiology, Vol. 4. pp. 1016-1087. 

* Trans, of Boy. Soh. of Ediu. Vol. 12, p. 222. 
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first question as to the sources of carbonic acid in the animal organism, 
we must, in the first place, remember that all animal fluids contain'^ases, 
and especially carbonic acid. We have already seen, in the second vo¬ 
lume of the present work, that carbonic acid, oxygen, and nitrogen, are 
present not only in the blood, hut also m the lymph, the transudations, 
the parenchymatoufi juices of many organs, and even in the urine. It is 
by means of these juices that all the animal tissues, as well as the paren¬ 
chyma of the organs, are permeated by the gases in question, and there 
is not a single vital organ in the whole animal body from which we might 
not, by means of the air-pump, extract free carbonic acid, nitrogen, and 
some traces of oxygen. An experiment which was begun long ago in ray 
laboratory placed this relation, as might readily have been conjectured 
d priori, beyond all doubt, by affording a positive proof of the qualit^^ of 
this gas ; we are, however, still deficient in the more exact quantitative 
determinations for individual organs. 

But when we investigate the source of thq carbonic acid in the blood, 
and incline to the belief, after the most general examination of the vege¬ 
tative vital functions, that it must, ig part at least, be sought in the activity 
of the different organs themselycs, wo cannot wholly retuto the objection 
which might be offered, that the carbonic acid may be formed in the blood 
itself, and be cdhveyed with the transudations of this fluid ipto the paren¬ 
chyma of the organs. It is, therefore, in the first place necessary to 
prove the pre-existence of this carbonic acid in the fluids of the tissue. 
The probability of such a pre-existence may readily b^ seen by analogy, 
and the fact has been almost directly proved by positive observations. 
We have purposely devoted more time to the mechanism of the respira¬ 
tion of insects than we generally give to the mechanical relations of the 
animal processes ; for it is precisely*in these animals, which have no true 
blood, but merely parenchymatous juices, and no true bloodvessels, but 
at most mere rudimentary hearts, or a very limited analogue, the so-called 
dorsal vessel, that the atmospheric air penetrates directly through the 
most delicate tracheal ramifications to the very elements of the organs; 
heve the air does not come first in contact with the blood, nor does it 
pass for any length of time with it through vessels, where it may undergo 
metamorphoses accompanied by a development of carbonic acid gas; the 
carbonic acid most here be formed in the parenchyma of th% organs 
themselves, and* through their vital activity; for th® amount rises and 
falls in the exhaled air, as we learn from direct experiments, almost in 
equal proportion to the amount of the activity of these organs. It is, 
therefore, probable that also in the higher animals, endowed with true 
blood, the carbonic acid is almost entirely formed in the functional organs, 
and not in the liquor sanguinis. And should we then find such great 
differences in relation to the amount of gases, in the character of the 
blood flowing to and from the organs (the arteriail arfd vepous Wood), if 
all the carbonic acid of the blood flowing to the right side of the heart 
were formed gradually and alone throughout the whole extent of the 
blood-column fiassing from the left to the right side of the heart through 
the capillaries ? No farther probabilities need be adduced to prove that 
the parenchyma of the organs .is the seat of the formation of oarbonie 
acid, as we obtain the most convincing proof of the correctness of this 
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view from the admirable investigations of G. Liebig.* Although many 
points may be susceptible of improvement in the method of experiment¬ 
ing adopted by G. Liebig, the main results must continue unaffected. 
We have already (p. 247) noticed the most essential facts which ha vq been 
brought to light by these inquiries. We would here only repeat, that 
the carefully prepared frogs’ muscles absorb oxygen p,nd exhale carbonic 
acid so long as their irritability or contractility lasts, that the latter is 
lost in irrespirable gases, and finally, that a muscle completely deprived of 
blood continues to maintain this interchange of gases so long as it retains 
its contractility. We have here, therefore, not the mere representa¬ 
tion, but the perfect expression of a respiration of the organ of a higher 
animal without blood, and even without any special air-passages ; the in¬ 
terchange of gases and the formation of the carbonic acid originate here 
directly from the organ from which the carbonic acid is otherwise con¬ 
veyed to the atmosphere by various indirect means (and necessarily through 
the blood "and lungs). As, moreover, these experiments show that the 
muscles cannot retain their activity without an access of free oxygen, at 
all events, a large portion of this gas must, after its absorption by the 
lun^s, be conveyed in ac free state through the blood and the walls of the 
capillaries into the muscles. The blood is, therefore, quite as well 
adapted to C 9 nvey to the muscles the free oxygen neces&ary for the ac¬ 
complishment of their functions as t6 carry off the casbonic acid formed 
by this function; the first interchange of gases is, therefore, effected in 
the parenchyma »f the organs themselves, or if we regard the interchange 
of gases between two diflerent media as the process of respiration, the 
first act of this process—the first interchange—is effected between the 
parenchymatous juice and the blood in the capillaries. This act may be 
compared to the respiration of water-breathing animals; the difference 
consisting almost solely in this, thdt the medium conveying the oxygen 
is on an average denser than the medium which is destined to absorb 
oxygen, or that the difference in the density of both is on the whole very 
small, whilst in the true water-breathing animals, the density of the re¬ 
ceiving medium exceeds that of the water very considerably, but priskci- 
pally in the circumstance that the blood (Offers essentially from water in 
its great capacity for t^o absorption‘of oxygen and carbonic acid. Not- 
withstuipding this difference, we may hope that when the respiration of 
animals breathing through gills has been sufficiently elucidated (and this 
subject is at present occupying the attention of Valenciennes), we may suc¬ 
ceed in bringing this interchange of gases, which is effected through the 
walls of the capillaries of the greater circulation, into accordance with 
the law of the transfusion of the gases absorbed by fluids. Then only 
can we establbh the theory of this portion of the respiration on physical 
grounds. 

Before we proceed <to consider the second act of respiration in the 
higher animals, that is to say, the interchange of ^ases in the capillaries 
"of the lesser cirmdation and the pulmonary vesielea-f-thei interehange 
between the blood and the air—^we must not omit to > inquire wibtiler aU 
the oxygen in the arterial blood it free, and. whether all the carbonic 
acid in the venous blood is only mechanically combined. The previous 
* B«r. d. Akad. d. Wisi. zn Berlin, 1850, S. 88»-t47. 
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experiments, as -well as the obseryations of Magnus and Marchand, to 
which we have already referred, and according to which the fresh blood 
exhibited no chemical attraction from oxygen, might incline us to believe 
that all the oxygen absorbed by the blood in the lungs passed unchanged, 
that is to say uncombined, into the capillaries of the greater circulation, 
and from thence info the parenchyma of the organs. This, however, is 
by no means the case, and we have already given the reasons, which seem 
to show that a part of the absorbed oxygen enters into chemical combi¬ 
nations even in the arterial blood. We need here only refer to the pecu¬ 
liar relation of the crystalline substance of the blood towards gases [see 
note to vol. i. p. 844], and to Liebig’s apodictic proof, that as the blood 
considered as a fluid can mechanically absorb only a very small portion 
of oxygen, the greatest part of the oxygen which disappears dating 
respiration must of necessity be chemically absorbed. 

The very careful and admirable experiments of G. Liebig* appear at 
first sight to oppose the idea of a chemical absorption of the oxygen in the 
lungs ; for he found that the difierences of temperature in ithe different 
parts of the circulating system, including both the arterial and the venous 
systems, were solely referable jto tne physical laws of the radiation of 
heat, &c., and that in the lungs especially, the blood not only undergoes 
no elevation, but even a slight depression of temperature. , 

Here, therefore^ we obtain for fhe first time, through G. Liebig’s 
investigations, a direct confirmation of the early hypothesis, that* the 
blood is cooled in the lungs by respiration. This fact appears, as has 
already been stated, to stand in direct opposition to the assumption that 
the oxygen is chemically absorbed, at all events in part, in the arterial 
system. This discrepancy is, however, merely apparent, as we may 
readily perceive, when we consider <hat only a part of the oxygen that 
enters the blood is chemically absorbed, that a great part of the free 
heat is consumed in the restoration of the carbonic acid to its gaseous 
form and in the evaporation of water, that the specific heat of water is 
very great, and that the difference of temperature between the blood 
in^^he left side of the heart and that of the right side is extremely small. 
If we follow G. Liebig’s experiments in their details, more espeeially in 
reference to the testing of the metheds of observation, and observe now 
the temperature of the blood in the different vessels is dependent upon 
external physical effects, we might rather wonder at»the slight diminu¬ 
tion of the temperature in arterial blood, and apply this observation in 
support of the assumption of a chemical absorption of oxygen. 

Although we can scarcely any longer entertain the slightest doubt that 
a large portion of the absorbed oxygen enters into chemical combinations 
in the arterial blood, we are not on that account justified in assuming 
that carbonic acid and water are already/ormeci within the arterial Mood, 
for this is an assumptimi which has already led t® m&ny efroneoiAi theo¬ 
ries regarding the respiration. As the serum is only capable of absorb¬ 
ing a small quantity of oxygen, and. as we find that the blood^corpuscles 
change so essentially in the capillaries, the more probable view will 
always be, that the oxygen is conveyed from the blood-corpuscles to the 

■ Ueber d. TemperaturanterBcMede d. venOsMi u. arteridlea Bints. laang. Abh. d. 
Med. Fac. zu Giessen vorgeL 1868. 
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capillaries in a loosely combined state, and that it passes from thence 
into the parenchymatous fluids in order there to commence eifecting oxi¬ 
dations, among the products of which we find carbonic acid and water. 
We have already endeavored to show that wherever oxygen and organic 
matters enter into combination, they do not at once yield carbonic acid 
and water as the products of their combustion, and, that these simple 
oxides (as in putrefaction and decomposition) are often only simply sepa¬ 
rated from the oxidized body, without the organic body being entirely 
destroyed, as in combustion. We must, however, beware of adopting 
such an exclusive view as to maintain that there is no generation of car¬ 
bonic acid or even of water within the lungs, or between the left side of 
the heart and the capillaries after the oxygen has been absorbed in the 
blood. We might more readily adduce proofs of the formation of a part of 
the carbonic acid after the first contact of the blood with the atmosphere 
than the contrary. Magnus has certainly found relatively less, but 
absolutely more, carbonic acid in venous than in arterial blood; and 
although we^may not regard this individual observation as one of constant 
occurrence, w'e can scarcely interpret it in any other way than that, at 
least in this case, carbonic acid is developed after the access of oxygen 
to the venous blood. In factj we must obstinately adhere to a precon¬ 
ceived opinion, if notwithstanding the important differences recently 
made known to us in the arterial and venous blood, wo should still main- 
taift that the blood remains wholly unaffected by the oxygen with which 
it is charged in <thc lungs, and that any one of its constituents cannot 
intimately appropriate to itself the oxygen without losing it again in the 
capillaries. When we fully consider the differences exhibited in the 
blood before and after the absorption of the oxygen in the lungs (see vol. 
i. p. 620), we shall find some difficulty in yielding to the opinion, that 
the parenchyma of vitally active drgans is the only destination of the 
oxygen. 

We will simply remark in conclusion, that the very decisive influence 
of the different nutrient* substa’nces on the process of respiration, which 
we have shown to exist, cannot bo reconciled with the view, that ,all 
oxidation must take place in the parench;^a of the organs. The carbo¬ 
hydrates, as well as th^ excess of albaminates, are very quickly oxidized, 
as might be conjectured, from the pulmonary and urinary excretion; 
these substances, wiiich are absorbed in what may be termed superflu¬ 
ous consumption, are not first converted into constituents of the organs 
to be again excreted; but whether they are first conveyed from the 
blood and carried into the innermost parts of the organs in order to 
be consumed, is a question which we are not yet able to decide; there 
seems at the present day to be every appearance of probability that 
the greater part of the carbo-hydrates and fats, and the excess of albu¬ 
minates, are deconlposed and oxidized within the course of the blood. 

Now that wo have convinced ourselves, in the course of our inquiries, 
that that interchange of oxygen and carbonic acid, which we term respira¬ 
tion, is a process which is not limited to any individual part of the animal 
body; and now that we have seen how, on the one hand, an inter¬ 
change of air is effected in the air-passages by the double means of 
mechanical transport and by diffusion, and bow, on the other hand, an 
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active interchange of gases takes place in the parenchyma of all the 
organs and in their capillaries, it simply remains for us to ascertain 
the laws which control the interchange between the elastic gases of the 
air conveyed to the lungs and the condensed gases of the blood of the 
pulmonary capillaries upon the humid mucous membrane of the pulmo¬ 
nary vesicles. , 

We shall wholly pass over the older theories regarding the process of 
respiration, as they were almost exclusively mere hypotheses based on 
few facts, and consequently not explanations considered in a scientific 
point of view; nor, indeed, were such explanations possible at that time, 
when scarcely a conjecture had been hazarded in reference to the laws 
of absorption, of diffusion, and many other physical principles bearing 
upon this subject. Although we can scarcely yet venture to hope that 
we are acquainted with all the physical laws which may come into play 
in the interchange of gases in the lungs, our exposition of the positive 
facta referring to the respiration sufficiently^ show that we hjAe nearljr 
succeeded in tracing to their physical fundamental requirements the indi¬ 
vidual sections into which the respiratory process may be divided. The 
first attempt to determine the physical law accowling to which the blood 
and the air interchange their gases in the lungs was made by Valentin 
in conjunction #ith Brunner, and*conducted with equal intelligence and 
perseverance. Valentin arrived at the result, that this interchange of 
gases corresponds perfectly with the law of the diffusion of gases esta¬ 
blished by Graham, and that consequently the' oxygen «,nd carbonic acid 
are interchanged in an inverse ratio to the square roots of their densi¬ 
ties. As it does not fall within the limits of the present work to enter 
into more diffuse theoretical expositions, we will hero content ourselves 
with briefly indicating the difficultiee which oppose the unconditional as¬ 
sumption of this theory. In the interchange between the gases of the 
blood and the air in the lungs, we meet with external relations differing 
wholly from the conditions under which Graham observed the interchange 
of gases through a porous partition wall, ftnd on’which he based his law; 
afl^r what has already been stated it would appear almost superfluous to 
observe, that in respiration amabsorbed gas is opposed to an elastic fluid 
gas, while in the process of diffusion both gase^ must be in the elastic 
fluid state and under equal pressures, which cannot be the case in the 
respiration. Tfiese, and some other points, which are opposed to the 
direct application of the law of diffusion to the respiration, might per¬ 
haps be of less importance if. this interchange of carbonic acid and 
oxygen occurred in the ratio required by the law of diffusion, that is to 
say, that Sb'lG'vols. of carbonic acid should be interchanged for everj^ 
100 vols. of oxygen. If this ratio very frequently eaists during an ani¬ 
mal diet, we have nevertheless encountered numerous facts in our pre¬ 
vious observations which appear to be diametricaHy dbposed to this law ; 
a law cannot, however, tolerate an exception, and when the latter can 
be shown to exist, the law is without force. It seems to us at least that 
many of the facts which have been proved beyond a fioubt by the most 
recent investigations, notwithstanding all the concessions which might be 
made in favor of the peculiar animal relations, cannot be brought entirely * 
into harmony with Valentin’s theory. 
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Vierordt has described the interchange of gases on the inner surface 
of the lungs in a manner corresponding entirely to known physical 
laws as well as to positive facts; there are few theories in physiology 
which have resulted from such numerous and carefully conducted ex¬ 
periments as those which Vierordt established, and which he based upon 
the laws of absorption discovered by Henry and Dalton. Henry has 
shown that the quantity or the volume of an absorbed gas depends 
entirely upon the pressure under which the gas above the fluid remains 
after the absorption has been completed; while Dalton has proved that 
in the mixed gases the pressure of each individual- gas, which, as is 
well known, is entirely independent of that of the intermixed gases, 
alone determines the proportion in which this gas is absorbed by a fluid. 
If, therefore, there be more carbonic acid contained in the blood than 
the pressure of the carbonic acid in the pulmonary vesicles is able to 
maintain in a state of condensation, a corresponding quantity will escape 
from the blood, until the amount of carbonic acid in the blood is re¬ 
duced to the number corresponding to the amount which would be ab¬ 
sorbed by blood containing no carbonic acid, and exposed to a tension 
equal to the carbonic acid pressure' on^ the pulmonary vesicles. The 
quantity of carbonic acid thus passing into the pulmonary vesicles 
would therefore depend, in part, upon Ahe quantity of this gas condensed 
in the blood, and in part upon the teilsion of the carbonic acid gas already 
contained in the air of the pulmonary vesicles. Under the relations oc¬ 
curring in the animal body a motion in a directly opposite direction 
would be imparted to the oxygen. The blood, when it enters the lungs, 
is not suflSiciently saturated with oxygen, and is able, under the pressure 
which it then experiences, to absorb a larger quantity of this gas; the 
tension of the oxygon contained ia the pulmonary vesicles is so con¬ 
siderable, that a portion of it is transferred into the blood, and there 
condensed. Both gases are therefore quite independent of each other, 
as the more cerrect physical explanation would lead us to infer; their 
interchange is not effedted by mutual displacement, but is determined 
for each gas by the quantity of condensed gas in the blood, and by the 
tension of the corresponding clastic fluid gas contained in the air of the 
pulmonary vesicles. , • 

There can be no doubt whatever that this law of Dalton applies per¬ 
fectly and completely to the free gas contained in th4 blood (whether 
mechanically combined or absorbed), and hence it must constitute one of 
the most important factors in the interchange of gases in the lungs ; but 
we have already seen that a very large portion of the so-called free 
oxygen and carbonic acid gas in the blood is in a state of unstable 
chemical combination, and hence Dalton’s law can, strictly speaking, 
only apply-to the fraction of carbonic acid and oxygen contained in the 
blood which ia only mechanically absorbed, or, to express the saa^o thing 
in different words, is merely taken up by the water in the Mood. The 
i«w;of absorption i8*not, however, of less importance to the theory of 
respiration; and we may perhaps be justified in assuming that all the 
oxygen is mechanically absorbed (in accordance with the above-men¬ 
tioned law), before it «nters into this unstable chenukx^ combination, and 
that the carbonic acui, before it is separated from the blood, is mechuii- 
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cally dissolved from its chemical combination, when the diminished 
external pressure favors, or rather controls, its elimination. It cannot, 
however, as yet be strictly proved that the membranes which separate 
the blood and the air within the lungs may not manifest different de¬ 
grees of permeability towards the gases or the fluids which saturate 
them, and may no^ therefore, exert some influence on the interchange 
of gases proceeding in accordance with the law of absorption; for 
although these membrhnes may be extremely thin, they yet consist of 
at least three delicate layers of tissue, namely, the pavement epithelium 
and the membrana propria of the pulmonary vesicles, and the walls of 
the capillaries. The great difference of permeability shown by animal 
membranes towards fluids, having even the same character, makes it not 
unreasonable to conclude that, if we could once succeed in establishing 
a general formula for the expression of the interchange of gases in the 
lungs, this function would constitute a part of it. 

The effects of the respiration on the entire metamorphosis bf animal 
matter, and on the individual functions of tTie latter, will bo systemati¬ 
cally considered in the following section. It is customary to associate 
the theory of animal heat with that of the respiration, for, since the 
time of Priestley and Lavoisier, flame has not been regarded merely as 
a poetical symbol of life, but life and combustion have beeq regarded as 
two perfectly similar processes. Ltivoisier’s theory of animal heat has 
experienced various modifications in the course of time and from "the 
pressure of advancing science, as has also the theory of combustion, 
although both are true in their fundamental principles. We will not 
here enter more fully into the theory of animal heat, since it still rests 
on a very uncertain foundation, and since farther, an accumulation of the 
various facts and arguments bearings upon the subject would extend our 
work to an unreasonable size. Besides this, it is still questionable 
whether the theory of animal heat, which embraces so many purely 
physical and purely physiological laws and facts, can, strictly speaking, 
be considered as pertaining to physiological chemistry; for, if we admit 
its^laim to this rank, we might with equal justice be called upon to 
enter into a more detailed exposition of the theory of animal electricity, 
siffee this, no less than the theory ofranimal hcat„js based upon chemical 
inquiry. i^We ought to observe, however, that the special heat of every 
animal organism*is merely the result of chemical combinations formed 
within it. No one has elaborated this proposition with more argumen¬ 
tative ingenuity and ability than Liebig; and nothing but excessive 
incredulity, combined with an inadequate knowledge of physical laws, 
could lead any one to doubt the correctness of his exposition. Dulong* 
and Despretz* are, however, almost the only inquirers «vho have afforded 
us any positive investigations in relation to the main point of this sub¬ 
ject ; apj! according to their observations, only from sfiven to nine tenths 
of the heat generated in the organism can be refetred to oxidation. Too 
much importance must not, however, be attached t* these results, for it 
must be admit^d that the method of investigation employed by these 
inquirers was not entirely free from blame, while, moreover^ they .exhi¬ 
bited extraordinary instability in their estimate of the nnmber of the 

* Ann. ae Chint. de Phys. 8 S6r. T. 28, p. 1-86. • Ibid, 2 S6r. T. 26, p. 64-110. . 
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units of heat developed from the carbon, as well as from the hydrogen, 
during oxidation. If, however, future investigations should enable us to 
become better acquainted with the heat that is evolved from the com¬ 
bustion of the carbon and hydrogen (and especially to determine it with 
accuracy in those cases where, as in the animal organism, the elemen¬ 
tary atoms to be burned must be only gradually dissolved by the oxygen 
from very complicated compounds), and if repeated zoo-calorimetric 
investigations, free from the errors of the above-nhmed physicists, should 
lead to the desired result, that the animal heat which is developed 
entirely corresponds to the quantity of carbon and l^drogen burned in 
the body, then it would indeed appear most wonderful that other 
chemical excitants of heat, which are sufficiently obvious to every one, 
should be altogether excluded from the animal organism. Why should 
the chemical union of acid and base, and the many decompositions and 
other processes, which, as we know, are generally accompanied with the 
developmtent of heat, lose this property in the animal body ? This much 
is established and placed beyond all doubt by the labors of the most 
trustworthy observers, that the chemical movements in the living body 
are more than sufficienfcto explain the animal heat, and particularly that 
the process of oxidation -which is carried on through the respiration 
yields by far the most important contsibution to its excitation. Attempts 
have been made to ascribe to the nervous system a share in the produc¬ 
tion of heat, but, as we have already observed in vol. i. p. 30, we cannot 
form a conceptiem of the nervous system in a state of action without 
chemical changes occurring in it. Any one may observe the depression 
of temperature that ensues in parts in which the connection between the 
nerves and the central nervous system has been interrupted; and we are 
well acquainted with the recent experiments of certain French physiolo¬ 
gists, who, after dividing the sympathetic at a certain spot, have found 
the animal heat, at definite parts, considerably higher than the ordinary 
temperature,—an observation which I have myself had occasion to 
make; and while we do not overlook the difficulties which oppose an 
explanation of such phenomena in a special case, we must regard eVjpry 
view as unscientific, and therefore incorreet, which would refer the origin 
of animal heat, althovjgh only pawtially, to any other than chemmo- 
physical forces. 

If, however, the chemical theory of heat, as it haft been generally 
understood, is open to objection, it seems to us that it can only arise 
from its having been regarded less as the consequence than as the object 
of all, or, at uny rate, of most, of -the chemical movements in the 
organism. Animal heat has, perhaps, been brought too prominently 
forward in the consideration of the metamorphosis of animal matter, so 
that it may almost have appeared as if a great number of the animal 
processes were adbontplished solely for the purpose of generating heat 

the living body, yhxen we inquire into the objects accqmplished in 
the organism, animfll heat acquires a special signfficance from the fact, 
that most of the higher animus, however they may otherwise differ, are 
endowed with a power of compensation, which is so carefully adapted to 
each, that even the most different external or internal relations are 
scarcely able to produce the slightest fluctuations of temperature. The 
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conclusion -which we might be led to draw from this fact, in reference 
to the importance of animal heat for the vital functions, is certainlv 
somewhat shaken h^ the consideration, that many of the so-called cola- 
blooded animals from the agility of their movements, the nature of their 
food, their respiratory equivalents, the energy of their growth and nutri¬ 
tion, in short, from the amount of their metamorphosis of matter, are 
not BO far different from mammals and birds as to establish the necessity 
of this high degree of ’temperature for the maintenance of life, and the 
energetic performance of the most essential vital functions. And are we 
not arguing in inieirolc, when we assert that animal heat is subservient 
to the metamorphosis of matter, aild that the latter agaip is subservient 
to the promotion of animal heat ? If we were to assume, that this high 
degree of temperature is necessary for the formation of the tissues from 
nitrogenous food, as well as for the functions of the organs, and that 
amylaceous substances are taken up in the organism merely for the 
purpose of generating this degree of temperature, the coid-blooded 
animals, which are not inferior to higher ammals in rapidity of growth, 
and not unfrequently equal them in the energy of their vital functions, 
would, even' under such limitations, refute these conclusions. If the 
carbo-hydrates were consumed by animals merely for the purpose of 
generatmg healt, it seems teleologically incomprehensible why certain 
fishes, whose animal heat never rises above the surrounding medium, 
even after the most active movements, should live almost exclusively 
upon amylaceous matters. (Wo need only instance J;he case of gold¬ 
fishes, wmch live for years on^ no other food than wafers.) We have 
already endeavored (pp. 344-848) to indicate the objects which may be 
fulfilled by the carbo-hydrates beyond that of generating heat, in the 
animal body.' We do not, however, intend by these remarks to dis¬ 
parage the importance of anim^ heat in relation ip life. All the 
admirable investigations which have led us to recognize an internal con¬ 
nection betvfoen respiration, .certain nutrient matters, and ahimal heat, 
have afforded us <a deeper insight into the vital processes; and hence H 
is^o poetical imagery to connect the life of respiring beings in reference 
to their production of heat ^ith the process of combustion. Animal 
beat does not, however, on that account occupy a higher p]ac% than 
every other phenomenon, and every other result which is manifested in 
the active livin'^ organism ; at once an effect and cause, it proceeds, 
as in combustion, from processes <m whi^ it exerts a iavoraole refi«x 
action ; it is only one, but not the highest link of th|d« .immeasurable 
series of-pheucmiena which o<N|Stitate the true substance of corporeal 
existence, and is Sa eertain orgiiltisms nothihg more ^an the ij^eyitahle 
consequence of the dbemieal processes of the animakcHrgani^—nothing 
more than the fiaal result of a movement regulated by definite lairs. 

' We have purposely referred in brief terms to She different theoriea^of the 
r^piration, as a fuller e:;^oeition of theoretioal questions aiul disoussipns 
we^ld have' l^en foreign to the plem^ this work (as we heve already 
(ffiserVed in our inethodolpgioal introdaG^on);. hence it has mainly bqen 
ovr object;l!o limit ourselves to the -notice of. facts whmh: hqse become 
incorporated wsth. science, givmg a dfisical-opinion of value 

wherever it was practieable to do so. , 

VOL. n. 31 
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We have, therefore, endeavored, as far as possible, to consider the scien¬ 
tific bases on which physiological chemistry has been raised to the level 
which it now occupies. We purpose in the succeeding and closing sec¬ 
tion of this work, to notice the facts which have led to the deductions of 
this or that theoretical conclusion, without entering into a full exposition 
of the numerous theoretical questions which are discussed at the present 
day. Nor do we think that the time has yet arrived when a complete 
system of the metamorphosis of animal matter dan be given in a text¬ 
book of physiological chemistry, and we should even be exceeding the 
widest limits allowed to such a work, were we to take^art in the contest 
which is still w^^ging concerning many of the leading questions of the 
metamorphosis of animal matter, for as we have already frequently re¬ 
marked, the noblest labors of many distinguished physicists show that we 
are still deficient in the first exact physical and chemical bases of a 
theory of the metamorphosis of animal matter. We abstain the more 
readily frsm a further discussion of this subject, as we should otherwise 
be compelled to add to the iwo volumes, of which our work already con¬ 
sists, still another, which notwithstanding the exact bases laid down in 
the two former volumea, must of necessity be a mere repetition of the 
individual views of the author. All, therefore, who desire to acquaint 
themselves with the discussions on the. more general views of vegetative 
life must familiarize themselves with the ground of the.-contest, and learn 
for themselves, by carefully testing the evidence on both sides, how to 
reach a higher and more comprehensive point of view. But those who 
do not feel that they possess the power of entering into such discussions, 
either as judges or combatants, will adopt the safest course if they accept 
the interpretations of one, who by his great discoveries in this depart¬ 
ment of science, as well as by his extraordinary powers of combination, 
has earned the vght to be heard; we need scarcely say that we refer to 
Liebig. For even when facts were wanting, and when the ’ empirical 
data were unsettled and vacillating, the acuteness of his intellect has 
frequently revealed secrets in nature which have rarely failed, on subse¬ 
quent investigation, to verify the correctness of his views. f 


NUTRITION. 

We have already, in the beginning o|i<thiB work, advaneed- the proposi¬ 
tion, that the study of the process of mtrition was the clowning point 
or final aim4>f dd oar researches in physiological Phemistry; but altbPUgh 
all our {ffevious considerations and all our ret^rches traded nlthnatmy 
towards' this ]^(nBt,*we%re still far removed from i1^ nor shaU we &ia 
that our exertions have \>een Rewarded with the suecess we mi^t ho've 
** hoped to achieve. < Rven here we ere compelled to rest satisfied with a 
'Tuene ^sketch, wtdPh netwithatMi^ng a few aharply defined outl^oi, is 
still so. imperfbot that it must be left very much to the imagination of 
individual inquirers th fill up the deficiencies according to thmr own 
conoeption of what is needed for its oon^letbn, not forgetting that the 
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colors which are thus superadded must soon merge, according to circum¬ 
stances, into other tints, and can only be fully realized by those who are 
familiar with the subject. 

In the course of our considerations we have acquainted ourselves with 
all the substrata in which the animal processes are eflFected; we next 
endeavored to ascertain the mutual relations of the different substrata 
and processes in the accomplishment of the most esfential functions of 
animal life, both in their general and special conditions, and we sought 
to study the parts assigned by nature to each of the four great groups 
of substrata, or ttf their individual members, within the animal organism. 
It would scarcely, therefore, appear necessary to enter into any elabo¬ 
rate exposition or investigation of those matters, which are necessary to 
the continuation or maintenance of vital %iotion when once induced, for 
that which has once been exhausted can necessarily be replaced only by 
something similar or identical. This restitution must be regulated ac¬ 
cording to the expenditure. Although these propositions are^lmost too 
self-evident to be advanced, yet it required the moSt extensive, laborious, 
and exact investigations of the mogt intelligent inquirers to arrive at the 
result which now seems to us be so simple and so easy of attainment, 
namely, that the requirements of the animal organism in the accomplish¬ 
ment of the vithl functions, must? correspond with those ^ur groups of 
substances which,"as we have already delineated in the above ^etch of 
the motions of animal matter, constitute their essential and fundamental 
elements. But this need scarcely excite our wonder, since it has required 
all the researches and investigations embraced within the entire compass 
of this work to effect this object. Is any one link of this long chain of 
so slight an importance that it does not stand in the closest relation to 
the general process of vitality ? It is only by means of all these intro¬ 
ductory propositions that we are able to comprehend how those substances, 
which we have learnt to knoW as the most impoTtant adjuncts in the 
metamorphosis of animal matter, must also be contained in those matters 
which the animal body takes up for the renovation and restoration of 
that which has been lost or rendered effete (whether it be a fluid or a 
tissue, a ponderable or an imponderable matter), and for the regular 
accomplishment of the vital phenoifiena. 

There could goarcely be a doubt that the albuminous matters, the fats, 
the carbo-hydrates and salts, which we have learnt to know as the bases 
of the metamorphosis of animal matter, must at the same time serve as 
the nutrient matters of the animal body; yet the opinion that one of 
these groups was more importaa^than another to the vital process has 
led to many errors'in reference ifo the physiological value of the nutrient 
matters. It was long before it could be conclusively shown by experi- 
m^t, that the value of any of those bodies could only be expressed by 
the combination of these four categories. HoW fei* we Were reinoved, 
even a short time since, from comprehending" ^his simple truth; is sttff- 
ciently proved by thq- varioas experiments proseouted under the direction 
of (yfferent learnedv societies, in which annnals were fed exclhrively on 
mtrogenous matters, as for instance, albumen or amiUial jelly; and the 
result of these observations excited general smmr^e, when it was found 
that in those experiments, which had been conducted with the greatest 
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Exactness, the sniipals perished under symptoms of inanition, and exactly 
as if they had been deprired of all food. The nutrient quality of any 
one substance depends upon the intervention of some other body; and it 
is only by the reciprocal action of these four fundamental substances 
that life can be maintained, even as it was originally begun and influenced 
by the same means. We ought, therefore, to distinguish, in our conside¬ 
ration of the absoijption of matter necessary for the maintenance of life, 
between those essential nutrient matters which we have learnt to know 
as adjuncts in the metamorphosis of matter, and those articles of food, 
which originating either in the vegetable or animal kingdom, generally 
contain the former in combinations of the most varied proportions. This 
is, however, so obvious, that after what has been already advanced, it 
would be superfluous to enter ftrther into the subject. But if the various 
articles of food differ to so extraordinary a degree in the amount of 
nutrient matters belonging to these four groups, it would not seem out of 
place to estimate the value ,of food by the proportion in which these sub¬ 
stances are combined*in them, so as best to promote nutrition. However 
justly 4he albuminous matters may be, termed histogenetic or organo-plas- 
tic, and however indispensable they may jbe to the vital organs, we must 
necessarily ascribe a very limited nutritive force to all articles of food 
which in addition to the albuminates contain neither "fats nor carbo¬ 
hydrates, and even if all these matters were combined together in one 
article of food, we could scarcely ascribe to it any great degree of 
nutrient force, unless there were also phosphates and other salts present 
in it, for no cell or fibre could be formed or regenerated without the co¬ 
operation of these salts. If, therefore, all four groups of nutrient sub¬ 
stances are equally necessary to afford compensation to the animal organ¬ 
ism for the matters which have become effete, or to supply materials for 
the establishment of new manifestations of force, those articles of food 
will be the best and the most invigorating which consist of such sub¬ 
stances combined in the proportion which is best adapted to the animal 
organism. Hence we see, that the idea of the nutritive value of any 
article, of food is entirely relative, as it depends partly upon the- propor¬ 
tion in which the fundamental bases of nutrition are mixed in it, and 
partly upon the individual requirements of the organism that, is to be 
nourished. 

There are, therefore, two points which specially demand our attention 
in entering upon a scientific consideration of food generally, and of its 
nutritive qualities specially; the first refers to the amount- of these four 
elements, which it contains; and the second, te the eiroumstancee under 
which l^e organism exhiluts a greater dr lesser neoesmty for one or more 
of these eleaaents,'d(»r the maintenance of its integrity, as. well as; for tlie 
produotiom^f'Certain effects of force. . These questions must beeolved by 
^hantitativo deterxflinations, for the physiologico-chemical statistics of the 
Uving ot^^utisia are not fflone competmit to elucidate this subject. 
need soarBely observe, in judging of the nutritive vadue of anurtiole 

' of ifood, w« must nob loM ti^t of the quatilyoflhe nstritivoolements 
bdongmg to the d^ient gtoups, since in a great meafime determines 

itiB:digeBtilnlity.i \ white egg, nieftthathesl^en lulled for 

a long time, atid bmcdnheese which Is poox in jet and in ealts, are less 
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easily digested than soft-boiled or fresh white of egg, meat steeped i# 
vinegar, or slightly coagulated moist and rich cheese; starch is much more 
rapidly converted into sugar when boiled than in its raw form, when, 
as we have already seen, it frequently and principally passes off in an 
unchanged state, whilst another carbo-hydrate, namely cellulose, is only 
employed as food ^y certain animals under special relations. Notwith¬ 
standing their identity of constitution, the members of the same group 
frequently exhibit very great differences, depending upon their greater 
or lesser accessibility to the agents of digestion. An article of food 
may, therefore, owing to the indigestibility of its constituents frequently 
possess a far less nutritive value than we should expect from the mixture 
and composition of its elements of nutrition. It must not, therefore, 
be wholly forgotten, that the dige8tibility>K)f a substance constitutes one 
of the factors of its nutritive value. As, however, this subject closely 
corresponds with all that has already been stated in reference to the di¬ 
gestibility of the different nutrient matters^ we will now revert to the 
main questions already noticed, the former of which considered the proper 
admixture of the individual elem^ts of nutrition in the nutrient sub¬ 
stance. Before we proceed to decide the questian of what are the most 
favorable proportions of these four fundamental nutrient matters in any 
one article of fdod (and, therefore^ how the normal nutrient matter must 
be constituted in order, under the cbmmon relations, to yield to the ani¬ 
mal organism the materials necessary for the fulfilment of all its functions 
as well as for the renovation of effete matters), it will not be out of place 
to consider from’ this point of view the composition of the ordinary arti¬ 
cles of food. 

As the nitrogenous constituents of the nutrient matters, that is to say 
the albuminates, are principally employed in the reproduction of the 
tissues, and of the actual organs of the animal organism, investigators, 
amongst whom Boussingault ranks foremost,'have more especially-directed 
their attention to the amount of these matters contained in the food. 
As vegetable food commonly contains only very small quantities of ether 
nitrogenous matters besides* the albuminates, it was thought that the 
nitrogen they contained would»afford a proximate measure of the value of 
these matters in reference to the reproduction of, the tissues, and there¬ 
fore, to one of the most important parts of the metamorphosis of matter. 
Besides Boussingault, Thomson,* and more especialljfc Schlossberger^ and 
Horsford,* in part under the direction of Liebig, have made tolerably ex¬ 
tended investigations in relation to this subject. Liebig has, moreover, 
suggested the institution of very (Complete investigations in reference to 
the other classes of nutrient mattes, with a view of determining the quan¬ 
tity of the carbo-hydrates or starch and of salts contained msa number of 
different articles of food; Horsford and Krooker* have mad*, the most 
admirable observations in respect to this point,* Ab the numti^rs ob¬ 
tained, in these inquiries are of the hi|;hest iitypgriance to nutrition in 
more than one^point of view, although it is not possible to giv^Mt opmprcr 
henslve list of &em,.we. are induced, c<mtr«^ to ouc usualeustom, to give 

■* Eootfomie rur'ale. Paris, 1844, t>. 486. ^ Vol. 28jp. 825; 

* Ann. d. Ch.ti. Pharm; M.«2j4l0S-120;iWri'Awh.f.pkyifel. Hrilk. Bd. 6,¥. lfv-28. 

« Juan. d. CL. a. Pham. Sd. £8, 166-211 .. • Ibid. 
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ike fundamental values found bj these different observers. 100 parts of 
tbe thoroughly dried substances yielded the foUowing results; 


BocBBiHaAd.! found 




Tbohsoe found 


In rice, 



NItrozen. 

Bitroeen. 



1-89 

In white bread, .... 

2-27 

“ potatoeB, 



1-6 

“ brown bread. 

2-63 

“ tumipfl,. 



1-7 

“ Glasgow unferipented bread,. 

2-17 

« carrots, . 



2-4 

> •• Essex flour, .... 

2-17 

“ rye. 



1*7 

“ Canada flour, . 

2-21 

“ maize, . 



20 



“ barley, . 



20 



“ wheat, . 



2-2 



" oatB, 



2-2 

SoBLOBSBEBOEB and Doppino found 

“ peas, 

“ lentils, . 



8-8 





4-4 

In Agaricus deliciosus. 

4-6 

“ beans, . 



61 

“ “ ruBBula, . 

“ “ oantharelluB, . 

4-2 

“ harioots, 



4-5 

3-2 

SoBLOssBKBaKn and Kemp found 






Nltrozm. 


Nitroffen. 

In cows’ milk, . 



3-78 

In the milt of herring. 

14-69 

“ woman’s milk, 



1-69 

“ raw haddock (.^glefinus 1 

14-64 

“ Dunlop cheese. 



6-03 

• communis), . . . / 

“ Dutch G-ouda do., . 

e- 


711 

“ boiled do., .... 

12-98 

“ Cheshire do.. 



6-76 

“ haddock extracted with al- 

15-72 

« double Gloucester do., 



6-98 

, cohol, . . .< . / 

“ old Gloucestei do., 



6-27 

“ raw flounder,.... 

14 18 

“ yolk of egg, . 



18-44 

“ boiled do., . “ . 

15-18 

“ oyater, . 



6-26 

“ flounder extracted with el-1 

16-71 

“ liver and bile of crab. 

* 


7-62 

cohol, . . . . / 

“ raw Mussel (Mytilus edulis). 


8-41 

“ raw skate (Raja batis), . 

13-66 

“ boiled do.. 



10 61 

“ skate extracted with alcohol. 

16-22 

“ liver of the ox. 



10 66 

“ crab, . 

13 66 

“ pigeons’ liyor. 



11-80 

“ raw pigeon, .... 

12-10 

portable soup. 



1216 

g “ boiled do. 

12-88 

“ raw eel,. 



6-91 

“ pigeon extracted with alcohol. 

13-16 

“ boiled do.. 



6 82 

“ raw lamb. 

13-26 

eel extracted with boiling 1 


14-46 

*' lamb extracted with alcohol,. 

14 66 

alcohol. 

. i 


“ raw mutton, .... 

11-80 

“ raw salmon fSalmo fario). 


12-86 

“ boiled do., .... 

13 66 

•* boiled do.. 



9-70 

« mutton extracted with alcohol. 

14-76 

« salmon extracted with alcohol. 

16-62 

“ raw beef, . . » . 

18i«7 

“ raw herring, . 



14-48 

« beaf extracted with alcohol, . 

14-88 

“ boiled do.. 



12-86 

“ raw ham, .... 

8-57 

« herring extracted with alcohol. 

14-64 

* « boiled do., .... 

12-48 





** ham extracted with aloofaol, . 

14-21 





•• the white of hens’ eggs. 

■ 18-44 


Among tbe interesting conclusions -which may be dra-vra from these 
investigations, wo will simply refer to the observation which had earlier 
been made by Schlossberger, that the amount of nitrogen invrmseular fibre 
does not Mtentially differ throughout the whole animal kingdom. The 
flesh o/jS«A contairife the same absolute amount of nutrient matter as that 
of the higher animals ; oysters., on the contrary, in opposition to the gene¬ 
ral vieWi contain far Idss, and hence the difference between the absolute 
^ amount of nutrient matter and the amount of easily digestible matter is 
most clearly sho-wn. 

' We h<Jed, however, scarcely observe, that #e cannot judge directly from 
the amount of nitrogen coiHiained in aiiimal nutrient matters regarding 
their direct value in the reproduction of the blood and tissues. For 
the nitrogen, which is found, depends in part upon the gelatigenous 
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matters of the animal nutrient substances; it is, howeyer, still very doubts 
ful whether the gelatinous substances can contribute anything towards 
the reproduction of the tissues, although it may at least be seen with cer¬ 
tainty from their composition that they cannot fulfil the same objects as 
the true albuminous substances. 

The following t^ble gives the results of those investigations of Hors- 
ford which were at the same time directed to the elucidation of the 
amount of ash and sul](5hur contained in vegetable food : 




'S 


Ilfs 

§111 

llfi 

Sii-g 

Sr 2 » 
« B gen 
cu o 
ss 

•s 

'Si 

FOOD. 

Percentage 

Nitroge 

11 

if 

£ 

Percentage 

Ash. 

Percentage 
Water in the 
food. 

Wheat flour from Vienna, No. 1, .... 

8-00 

0-28 

0-70 

ifrie 

76-77 

13-86 

« » No. 2, ... . 

2-12 

016 

0*66 

13-64 

86s37 

1S'6& 

“ No. 8, ... . 

8« 

O-ffi 

110 

21-97 

7803 

12-73 

Talarera wheat from Hobenhelm, .... 

2*60 

ora 

2-80 

16-64 

80-78 

16-43 

M'bittiDffton wheat from do.). 

Sandomter wheat from do. 

208 

019 

313 

17-11 

7868 

18-93 

209 

019 

2-40 

17-18 

78-89 

16-48 

Uve flour from Vienna, No. 1,. 

' 1-87 

0J3 

1-33 

11-94 

86-06 

18-78 

“ “ No. 2, . . . , . 

2B.3 

0-21 

nm 

18-71 

7897 

14-68 

Rye (Staudenroggen) from Ilohenbeim, . . 

2-78 

016 

0-86 

17 76 

80-86 

■Em 

Rye (SchiifroftgeiO firom do., . . 

Poienta-meal froof Vienna,.• • • 

2-47 

214 

018 

0-16 

2*87 

0*88 

16-77 

13-66 

82-87 

84-90 

18-82 

18-36 

Indian com from Ilohenbeim,. 

. 2-30 

016 

1'92 

14-68 1 

84-62 

14-96 

One-grained wheat fmm aieeeen, .... 

• 2-07 

015 

2-01 

1322 

84 62 

14-40 

Barley from Ilohenbeim,. 

2-81 

016 

2'84 

14 74 

84-80 

18-79 

Common winter barley from do., .... 

2'7» 

0-20 

6-62 

17-81 

80-64 

1»80 

Kamechatka oate from do.,. 

2-39 

017 

3-26 

16-26 

1800 

86-06 

12-71 

Early white oate from do.). 

2-82 

0*20 

4-14 

83-08 

12-94 

Common rice,. 

116 

008, 

0'86 

7-40 

91-60 

16-14 

Buckwheat flour from Vienna,. 

108 

007 

1-09 

6-80 

91-62 

16-12 

Tartar buckwheat from Ilohenheim, . . . 

1*66 

Oil 

2-30 

9-96 

90-88 

14-19 

Oreen peas from Vienna,. 

4-42 

014 

818 

28-02 

87-31 

1343 

Field peae from GieMen.. . 

4-57 

014 

2-79 

29-18 

66-23 


Table beans from Vienna,. 

, 4-47 

014 


28-54 

66-70 

13-41 

Lar^o white beaus from do.,. 

4-59 

014 

401 

29-31 

66-17 

16-80 

hentilB from do.,. 

4-77 

016 

2-60 

30-46 

66*00 

!■£M■ 

White potatoes from Oiessen,. 

l'6fl 

on 

8-61 

9-96 

86-86 

74-95 

Bine potatoes, do. 


008 

8 66 

7-86 

88-20 

68^94 

Oarrote, do. 

1-67 

012 

6-77 

10 66 

84-69 

■MEW 

i^et-root, do. 

2-43 

017 

6-43 

15-60 

73-18 

81-61 

Radishes, do. 

1-8X 

0-13 

502 

11-68 

78-49 

82 26 

Yellow tnmljM, do.. 

^ Turnip-rooted cabbage, do. 

1-46 . 

0-10 

401 

9-26 


88 28 


0-14 

7-02 

12-64 

81-88 


Onione, . ..*. 

118 


8-63 

7-63 

““ 

98-78 


The numbers of the non-nitrogenous substsjioes, given in the fifth 
dolumn, refer not only to the starch, but include, in addition to this, the 
cellulose, wax,*or fat, &c.; and hence it was impprtant to determine 
directly the starch contained in these substances. Krocker made de¬ 
terminations of this kind, which yielded the j^pUowing numbers for every 
100 parts the dried substance: 


Pure Btareb from beauB,. 

Farts of starch. 

99-96 — 

Kamsohatka oats, ^ 


Parts Qfetaroh. 

. 89-56 40-17 

Wbeat-flour, No. 1, . . 

66-21 

66-16 

Barley meal, . . 


. 64-63 

84*18 

“ No. 2, . , 

66-98 

67-42 

Barley, . . . ^. 


. 8»-62' 

87*90 

« No. 8, . . 

67-70 

67-21 

Jerusalem bafiey, . 


. 42*66 

42-08 

Palavers wheat, . , . 

68-92 

66-69 

Bupkwheat flour, . 


. 66-05 


Whittin^n wheat, • • 
Bandomier wheat, . . . 

88-06 

51-84 

Buckwheat, . . . 


. 48-80 

44-45 

6%-83 

62-92 

Indian meal, . . 


. 77-74 


Bye meal, No. 1, . . . 

61.-2SS 

60-66 

iudiun eom, . . 


. 66-fla 

66-80 

“ JSo. 2, ... . 

64-84 

64-12 

One-eared eorn. 


.. 56:61 

63 

“ No. 8, . . . 

67-07 

67-77 

Bice, . ; . . . 


. 86-70 

86-68 

Bve fStaudeuroKKen), 

44-89 

44-80 

Beans, . ." . . 

• 

. 87*71 

87-79 

“ (Sohilfroggen), . . 

47-71 

47-18 

Pens, ..... 

a 

. 88-81 

88 70 

Meadow oats, .... 

87-93 

86-90 

Leutila, .... 

• 

, 89*62 

40 08 
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* From these and several similar determinations Liebig’ has constructed 
a table, 'whitdi affords a general view of the proportion between albumi¬ 
nates and non-nitrogcnous nutrient substances in the most common 
articles of food for man (taking the albuminates as the unit). As Liebig 
here considers the non-nitrogenous matters mainly as promoters of 
animal heat, and as these bodies, namely the fats and carbo-hydrates, 
exercise a different influence on the generation of heat, according to the 
amount of oxygen which they contain, it is necesSary for the simplifica¬ 
tion of the proportion to take their amounts of oxygen as the measures 
of comparison between the fats and carbo-hydrates; ten parts of fat 
must thus in reference to the generation of heat correspond to about 24 
parts of starch; sugar of milk and glucose are thus naturally reduced to 
the corresponding value of starch by the deduction of the water. On 
this supposition the relation of weight between the plaetic and the non- 
nitrogenous constituents of the food is as follows: 


In cows’ milk, 


f 



Plaatio. 

10 

Non-nltn^noiu. 

80 = 

f 8-8 fat, 

110-4 milk-sugar. 

“ woman’s milk, . 





•10 

40 

l^itils, . 





10 , 

21 


“ horse beams, . 





10 

22 


“ peas, 





10 

28 

'll-26 fat. 

“ fatmattou. 





27 = 

“ fat pork, . 





10 

80 = *' 

12-60 “ 

‘1 beef, 





10 

17 = 

7 08 “ 

“ hare, ^ . 

“ real, 





10 

2 = 

0-83 “ 





10 

1 = 

0-41 “ 

“ wheat flour, 





10 

46 

e 

“ oatmeal, . 





10 

60 


“ rye.meal, 





10 

N 67 


“ barl^, . 






67 


“swhite potatoes, 





10 

86 


“blue do. 





10 

116 - 


“ line,, 

“ buckwheat meal, 





10 

128 






10 

180 



Anderson* has recently made very extended analyses in reference to 
tho nutrient qualities of different'lkinds of fodder for cattle. « 

If we refer to what has already been stated in tho general considera¬ 
tion of llie metamorphosis of animal inatter regarding the physiological 
importance of the separate groups of nutrient substances genefrally, and 
of that of the fats and carbo-hydrates spjBcially, we shall be induced'to 
distinguish articles of food according to t%e quantity of fat and carbow 
hydrates which they contain ; that is to say^ the relatively best kinds of 
food must contain fat as wSir as $arbo-hydrate8; under'favorable tela-' 
tioiffl the ;animal body is certailil^ able to elaborate from the carbo¬ 
hydrates the fat which it requires ; but independently of the ffeot, thiat 
this produmibn of fat wonl^ appear from all our positive expelrimbntU to 
be t^eraUy limited^ ih(b production of sugar in the aniu^ organmm 
shows, that* fat and sngar hare ve^ different and not ttmmpdrtanf 
objects tb fulfil in it (see p. 347). If it be true that the dibthtes 
andmal imuiaet ought in geoeval to be folloured^'this is more especially 
the eaee i«r rebrenoe to we selection of«food. general disposition 

*HCbeiU. BHrfe. S AUfl. S. 463 [or Letteni oa Cbeiaiatry. Iioadoa, 1(851, p. Soil]. 

^Joamal ^ Agricoltarei 1868, p. 608-518. ■ - . ■ 
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to combine highly amylaceous food with fats, and fatty matters with 
amylaceous substances, and the undoubted greater digestibility, of such 
mixtures, prove no less than the simultaneous occurrence of fat and 
sugar in the milk of anhnals, which is generally recognized as a normal 
type of food, that both substances are necessary to the completion of an 
article of nourishEjent which perfectly satisfies the requirements of the 
animal organism. If, therefore, any one of these substances may serve 
in certain general rel^ons as a substitute for another, especially in re¬ 
ference to the development of heat, this does not in any way militate 
against the special utility of either. But when Liebig included such 
different substances as fats and eadao-hydrates under the general 
designation of respiratory elements, he was far from holding the opinion 
thhit, independently of the differences in their capacity for generating 
heat or their so-called respiratory value, they were of equal importance 
in the metamorphosis of animal matters~a fact of which w6 might 
readily convince ourselves by an attentive /tudy of his most*recent de¬ 
ductions regarding the forms of metamorphosis which the fats and sugar 
undergo. Although Liebig compares animals to “moving furnaces” 
in respect to the development,of heat and its camses in the animal body, 
it requires a strong faith to interpret th^ expression in the , broadest 
sense of the Vbrds, or \o regard his somewhat overstrained physical 
view as calling for serious refutation. Liebig ranks the fats with the 
carbo-hydrates in his consideration of the different article of food, on 
the one hand, because both serve to compensate for the carbon and 
hydrogen wl^ch are lost through the lungS, and on the other hand, be¬ 
cause however much might bo advanced in favor of a systematic separa¬ 
tion of these groups, their specific functions -in the metamorphosis of 
animal matter have not been determined with sufficient strictness either 
by decided experiments or direct observation. The time, however, will 
come, and is assuredly not far distant, when we shall be able, by esta¬ 
blishing the relations of the most favorable admixture of different 
articles of food, to keep the fats and carbo-hydrates suflSioiently separate, 
aivl to attempt to ascertain the proportion between each individual 
element of nutrition and all idie others. For the present we must take 
the normal fDod whidi nature itBelf«hasprepared«for the infant oi^anism 
ais the standard by which to judge of the most favorable proportions in 
the mixture of nutrient substances. If we assume the mean constitution 
qf woman’s milk to be that mixtute pf the four groups of substances 
which is best adapted for the nourishnubnt of the human organism, wo 
&ould find (hat the most nutritious food exhibits the proportion of 10 
parts of plastic matter, 10 parts of fat,.'20 parts of sugar, and 0*6 of a 
part of ssdts. 

In our investigation of the most favorable mixture of tHe different 
nutiutive mattersj we must not forget thht those-delations ehange in 
apeordaaoenwith the condition of the organisifi,' for the requirements of 
the body equally demand variations in-the composition of the food and 
in .its ahsolttte quantity^ Sven in the consideration of milk^ we m*e 
s^uok by ^e laet^ that nature has been careful to vary its composition 
in aobordance with different circumstances^ whilst its proportions remain 
invariably the same un W perfectly similar cmmmstances. The proper- 
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tion of the constituents of this nutrient fluid, -which nature provides for 
the suckling which has just begun to breathe, is the same in every case, 
but is quite different from that which is supplied to young animals after 
they have breathed the air for a longer time. The proportions in which 
the constituents of the milk occur are moreover different for the different 
classes of animals; cows’ milk contains relatively lesg sugar and more 
fat and casein than woman’s milk; while asses’ milk contains very little 
casein, but, on the other hand, much sugar and faf more fat. It cannot 
be denied that (as we have already noticed in vol. ii. p. 61) the food 
which the mother may happen to take exerts a certain influence on the 
proportion of the constituents of the milk; but it may be readily shown 
by a comparison of the investigations made in relation to this subject, 
that there is for every species of animal a certain fixed proportion bb- 
tween the constituents of this primary food. It would appear obvious 
from these indications, that the requirements of the animal organism, 
which are influenced by various more or less preponderating agencies, 
must present differences in the admixture of the necessary nutrient 
matters. The effect of different influences of the external world, the 
higher or lower excitation of the inaivi(^ual animal functions, mental 
excitement, &c., necessarily call for a restoration of the material parts 
lost in the different processes.' This isuso clear that thefe can scarcely 
be a doubt on the subject; but we are still entirely im the dark in refe¬ 
rence to the yiore exact determinations of the proportions which are 
required to enable us to calculate the composition of the food, which is 
best adapted for each special*- organism. The physiologist^should, how¬ 
ever, attempt to calculate for a given organism under certain definite 
conditions, the proportion in which the special nutrient matters ought to 
be mixed in order that the persistent'well-being of the organism may be 
secured; and in this respect physiology has the best prospect of attain¬ 
ing to determinate numerical values; from these we may then construct 
general formulm, by means of which we may be enabled to predict with 
mathematical certainty the result of any definite action upon the animal 
organism. The functions which must be considered in a formula of this 
kind are certainly very numerous, and very many investigations have 
still to be made before .this object can be attained. But if this be an 
extemive field whose cultivation is still. bfeset -with great difficulties, it 
yet promises the richest results, which may not only influence theory, 
but which will also make a marked im^pression upon practical life. 
Dietetics would then be based upon a firmer foundation, and it will no 
longer remain a mere illusive that the healing art may be madd 
accessible to exact inquiry. 

A more importand; question than the determination of the relations of 
mixture indifferent articles of nutrition is that of the absolute quantities 
of food which are requisite for the maintenance of life, and for the ener¬ 
getic aooomplishmmit of all its functions. A very great number of ob¬ 
servations which contribute towards the solution of this question have 
been made on man as well as on.unimaIs. These investigations have, 
however, been o<widucted rather with the view of eotoparing together the 
excreta of the animal organism generally, and of finding some stan’dard 
for the amount of the metamorphosis of animal matter, tiian with special 
reference to the question of the quantities of favorably mixed food, which 
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the organism requires for its natural well-being. If for the present we 
put these investigations entirely out of the question, and consider the 
methods by which we may determine the amount of food which is ne¬ 
cessary to the organism, we find that there are two modes of determina¬ 
tion which especially present themselves to our notice. The first method 
consists in experimenting upon oneself or upon animals with the smallest 
possible quantities*of differently mixed food, until we have been able to 
find the suitable amoubt and the most correct proportion for each indi¬ 
vidual case; but this mode of testing could only be adopted at the 
expense of trouble and time, and would throw little or no light on the 
question. We must, therefore, look about us for some guide in this 
method of inquiry, and this we shall find in the investigation and 
quantitative determination of the excretions of the animal body. If the 
latter actually afford a standard for the metamorphosis of animal matter, 
and if we are able, from their quantity and composition, to judge of the 
true loss which the animal body experiences during the activity of its 
organs, they ought also to give us the quantity and quality of those sub¬ 
stances, which the organism requires for the restoration of its effete 
matters. This last method of inquiry, which is based upon the propo¬ 
sition that the requirements of nutrition are regulated by the amount of 
the loss in the body, appears at first sight to be so simple that one might 
almost wonder why, after such labors as those of Boussingault, Liebig, 
Valentin, Barral and other distinguished investigators, thm problen* has 
not yet been completely solved; but the inquiry is here met by numer¬ 
ous difficulties which have hithertb prevented any exact detefinination 
even for the simplest relations, partly on account of the constant fluc¬ 
tuations in vital activity and partly from those external influences which 
do not admit of calculation, but which materially affect inquiries of this 
nature. In order to simplify the observation, we should be especially 
careful to see that the organism which was made the object of investi¬ 
gation did not present any increase of weight in its organs, or that it 
was no longer at that period of growth, during which it required to con- 
siync more^ materials* than could bo again traced in the excretions; we 
must further avoid that kiniLof feeding to which the term “ fattening” 
is applied in agriculture; in shorty the organisqi should be maiD|uned 
in all respects m its normal state, in order that a conclusive pro(^tnay 
be drawn from^he excreta in reference to the neoesiary amount of food. 
The best method, therefore^ of finding at least the minimum df the food 
necessary for the support of life, is after stopping all supplies from with¬ 
out, to determine the quantities of matters which the organism loses by 
the excretion of urine, fmces, and products of perspiration. The numer¬ 
ous experiments on inanition, which were formerly made on different 
animals, appeared to present a good basis for this mode of JipBervation. 
But, .however important it may be to know the minimum quantities 
needed for the continuance of the life of the organism, these kinds of 
experiments afford very slight indications of the quantities of food which 
are necessary to maintain the snima^in perfect bealth and in tlie full 
use of its powers* When we deprive »vk animal of all %od, all its func¬ 
tions’ become impaired, both in their intensity and extent; and abnormal 
symptoms frequently occur, such as diairhoea, stases of blood in the 
different systems of capillaries, &c.; if, therefore, we wish to make the 
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excretions of such animals a measure by which to judge of the quantity 
of food indispensable to life, we must remember that this measure would 
scarcely suffice to afford the organism more than a scanty existence, for 
as we have already stated the functions of the organs, the manifestations 
of force, and the metamorphosis of matter connected with it, are totally 
different in a state of repletion and in inanition, ^uch experiments 
are nevertheless of high value to science. 

But how can the sngiallest quantity be discovered for an amount of 
food which may give the organism the full use of its faculties ? If the 
absorption of nutrient matters in the intestine, that is to say, the absorp¬ 
tion of digested matters were limited to a greater extent than it really 
is, if no more nutrient matters entered the blood than were necessary 
for the reproduction of the tissues and of the various functions, we might, 
perhaps, notwithstanding some difficulties, calculate with tolerable exact¬ 
ness the amount of food required for the organism, from a comparison of 
the cxcretibns and the food ’phich had passed unchanged into the faeces. 
Now we know, from our previous considerations, that the organism is not 
able to convert an unlimited quantity pf nutrient matter into blood ; we 
always found that after*^ partaking abundantly of any kind of nutrient 
substance, some portion of it remained unchanged. The exact determi¬ 
nations by wejght, made by Boussingault in reference to fat, those of 
Bidder and Schmidt in reference to the albuminates, rand those of von 
Becker in reference to the carbo-hydrates, prove that only definite quan¬ 
tities of these subttances can be resoled by the intestine within a cer¬ 
tain peridd of time. But nature hns also here given very wjde limits to 
animal motions; thus, for instance, very many experiments show that 
the organism is able to absorb through the intestinal capillaries and the 
lymphatics a much larger amount ofi* nutrient matter or chyle, than it 
requires for the restitution of the effete substances, or for the accom¬ 
plishment of different purposes of life. In overfeeding the animal which 
is being experimented upon, a part of the food certainly passes un¬ 
changed into the excrement^, but another portion enters as superfluous 
nutrient mattep into the blood, where it is not employed either for the 
restoration of lost materials, or for the increase of mass in the body or 
its in&vidual organs, or^for the accpttipKshment of any other objects of 
life, TOt is again given to the external wojld, itner having undergone 
certain alterations erhich render it more- capable of* being excreted. 
There is, therefore, an actual superfluous consumption (jb«a;«*«-co«eww|>- 
fmn, to use C. Schmidt’s ejq)ressioi^^. whenever there is this abundant 
supply of food. In ■feueb a ease tbe organism takes up far more than it 
require even for the most/.aetiye acoomplj^ment of all the^tal ftmo- 
tions. TJj^^iffioolt^ o^sists,^ therefore, simply in this, that we are un¬ 
able accu^jjpdy to detenuine the mean which will give the organism 
neither tooHttle nourishment for the maintenahoe in theff 

normal eqmlibrkim,b£(''^ll the movements of matter, and the manifesta¬ 
tions of force depending upon them.- Schmidt and Bidder hat^e, 
fore, designated as euperfluous consumption (Jkantr-aanrumpiion) what»^ 
over exceeded iJip amount of food which was iffiown in expemmahts upon 
fasting animals tp be absolutely peoessary to Ufa; and hence they imre 
taken tbe minimum value of the metamorphosis of matter, as the unit 
with which all fterther experiments on nutrition might be compared. 
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In determining the absolute quantities of the nutrient substances on 
which the metamorphosis of matter depends, there are three magnitudes 
which we are especially called upon to consider: the first is the quantity 
of food which will prevent the organism from sinking by starvation; the 
second is that which affords the right supply of nourishment for the per¬ 
fect accomplishmqnt of the vital functions; and the last is that which 
indicates the sum of nutrient matter which may under the most favorable 
circumstances be subjected to metamorphosis in the blood. 

If we should succeed in ascertaining the mean amount of the metamor¬ 
phosis of matter, and consequently of determining the corresponding 
quantity of food, it would be very readily seen, that like everything in 
the living organism, this amount will also vary excessively according to 
existing conditions. It appears almost self-evident that there should be 
a greater consumption when all the vital functions are in a state of un¬ 
wonted energy, or during any considerable pr continuous manifestation 
of force, than in a state of rest or vegetative passivitj^; the* previously 
noticed increase of the urinary constituents, and the more jprofuse per¬ 
spiration after bodily exertion, have afforded the most positive proof of 
this fact. The necessity for .nourishment is, therefore, inci’eased with 
the increase of external activity (activity dependent on exertion); this 
proposition is so clear, and is proved byeuch numerous fa«t8 in our daily 
experience, that it would be superfluous to enter more fully into this 
subject; wc will only observe that in addition to the above-inditated 
standard, a special standard mighji also be established for the consump¬ 
tion required during a period of bodily labor, and that, in aef^ition to 
these, many other relations involve differences in the requirements of 
nutrition. 

In all these cases, wo have proceeded on the assumption- that we are 
considering an orgi^nism which has attained its full development,—-in 
which, therefore, the absolute weight of the living object remains the 
same, so that the excreta can. bo accurately balanced by the ingesta. . 
There is still greater difiiculty in deciding the question regarding the 
absolute extent of the requirements of nutrition when growth, corpu¬ 
lence, or pregnancy, and sinlilar relations in which there is an increase 
of weigjht, have to be considered; la these cases the excreta fall ||eiow 
the ingesta, ani^ hence the latter cannot furnish any condusions regard¬ 
ing the quantity of the nutrient matters which are necessary for the duo 
accomplishment of these physiological; functions. BoussinOTult was hero, 
as throughout-the whole of this depRrtkent of inquiry, the first to lead 
die and he instituted a numerous of investi^tions which 

have aJOready yielded the most brilliant results. Yet notwithstanding all 
these inveirigations we have hitherto failed in establishin|y|j||||r sharply 
defined determinations of the amount of food^ necessary toS^rganism 
under certain given relMicHts. However naudl tfe nlay have^rnt from 
the iabonioOB researches of different inqoirsiP, we are sdli entirely 
wanting in the exact normal detercainations, to .which we had helped to 
attain m this department, science* » * . 

sketch which we have here given of the; ei^^linents made to 
determine the necessary amount of food eouM only serve as an hitfoduc- 
tion to farther considerations of the actuftl phenomena of nutrition; while 
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at the same time it might indicate the direction by which we might most 
securely traverse the still mysterious labyrinth of ever varying pheno¬ 
mena. It might not be out of place if, before we passed to the special 
statistics of the metamorphosis of animal matter, we were once more to 
revert to the limit which the resorption of nutrient matters from the in¬ 
testine cannot exceed, and which consequently appertaan to nutrition and 
the metamorphosis of matter. Although this subject has frequently been 
touched upon in the course of this work, we have deferred to the present 
moment entering more fully into this question, as it has the most direct 
bearing upon the phenomena of nutrition, which we are about to con¬ 
sider, its elucidation being to a certain extent the first point from which 
we are able to obtain an insight into the quantitative relations of the 
metamorphosis of matter during nutrition. Unfortunately, however, wc 
possess only very imperfect investigations on this subject, the most com¬ 
plete of vjfhich q^e those which were made by Boussingault^ on ducks. 
These animals wete left without food for 36 hours before the beginning 
of each experiment, although they were allowed to take water during this 
time; for the purpose of the actual experiment the food in question was 
introduced in the form 6f balls; the duckc were killed at difi'crent inter¬ 
vals of time, and the excrements, as well as the contents pf the intestines 
were analyzed with special reference,t6 the quantity of fat and nutrient 
matters still remaining unresorbed. It was of course necessary to de¬ 
termine before each series of experiments the quantity of fat and of other 
matters, which generally remained in the intestine even after 36 hours’ 
fasting. However carefully these investigations may be conducted, we 
ought to exercise considerable caution in deducing any conclusions from 
the results thus obtained.. For iiidependently of the fact, that these re¬ 
sults obtained from ducks do not admit of comparison with the corre¬ 
sponding relations of higher animals, the birds thus experimented upon 
not only obtained the articles of food given to them, unmixed with other 
substances, but also in a form to which they were entirely unaccustomed. 
We have already seen under the head of “ Digestion,” that individual 
articles of food, as for instance, the nitrogenous matters, when they *re 
introduced into the intestinal canal independently of other substances, 
are loss easily digested*,' there would*, therefore, be less matter to be re- 
sorbed in these cases than usually occurs itodei^ the ordinary relations of 
nutrition in ducks. *“ Nor can any one deny,-that food differing so much 
from tibe ordinary kind, as rolled np pieces of dry cheese or gelatin, 
must be quite insdequiate to afford any conclusive evidence of the normal 
relations of nutrition in ducks. If, however, all these objections were 
obviated,^md the contents of the intestine and the excrements were not 
only we^flB, but ^so analyzed, the circumstance that the intestinal ex¬ 
cretion mRKifferm?t during digestion from what it was in a state of 
fasting, must esse&tifdl^,.’influence tlie accuracy of the results; for we 
know, and shall have stiff’tother ooehsion to see in the course ef our 
considerations, that something more than the undigested and indigestible 
remains of the nutrient substances patsees into the intestinal excrements, 
for although we have learnt that far less bile passes into the excrements 
than was formerly supposed to be the case, we have seen that the intes- 

« Ann. de Chim. et de Pliys. 8 Sdr., T. 18, p. 444-478. 
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tinal excretion is by no means inconsiderable for certain substances. A 
far smaller quantity of bile and intestinal mucus is, howeper, secreted in 
a fasting state than in a condition of repletion. Yet notwithstanding 
these uncertainties, Boussingault’s results retain their value, for if we 
were not possessed of these direct determinations, we should scarcely be 
able tq obtain evyn an approximately correct idea of these relations. 
We have, therefore, simply given in the following table the results 
obtained by Boussingault’s investigations, according to which the diffe¬ 
rent substances pass in one hour, in the quantities indicated, from the 
intestinal canal into the blood of a duck. 

Oranmei. Orammei. Orammeg. 

Dry rice (8‘688 of albumen and 89'2J 


of starch),.— 4‘20 (= 0'34 of albumen and 3*86 of starch). 

Dry cheeae (70’69|f of fat), . . . = 2'50 (— 1'9.3 of casein and 0'57 of fat). 

Bacon (96‘3g of fat),.= 0'88 (= 0‘84 of fat). 

Cacao seed {48’4g of fat), . . . = 1‘77 (=* 0‘84 of fat). 

Starch,.= 6'26 

Su^ar,.= 5'62 

Boiled white of egfr,.= 1*2.5 

Casein (anhydrous),.—1*37 

Gelatin (anhydrous),.• = 4*40 

Beef (boiled, free from fat), . . . = ]‘41 


Albumen and gelaltin (649 : 3000), m=»5'18 {=r 0*92 of albumen an^ 4*26 of gelatin. 

ft 

In connection Vith these uncertain determinations, several highly 
interesting considerations here suggest themselves, to which we ^all 
revert at a future page ; contenting ourselves for the present with the 
observation, that the albuminous substances alone are totally insufficient 
for the restoration to the body of the carbon which is lost by respiration ; 
according to Boussingault, a duck expires in one hour 1*25 grammes of 
carbon, whilst the albuminates whicK are resorbed within an hour contain 
at most only 1*0 gramme of carbon. Fats or carbo-hydrates must, 
therefore, necessarily be commingled with the albuminates, in order that 
there may be a due compensation in the body for the loss of Carbon 
which normally occurs through the respiration. It is still more striking, 
thtt the quantity of fat which is resorbed in one hour should be wholly 
inadequate for this restitution of the carbon ; 0*84 of a gramme of fat, 
which is all that is resorbed during one hour, iontains about 0*7 of a 
gramme of carbon, and, therefore, scarcely half as much as is exhaled by 
the lungs in one hour. The carbo-hydrates are, however, resorbed by 
the intestine in sufficient quantities for the requirements of respiration, 
and it is moreover worthy of notice,'that Very nearly as much carbon is 
introduced into the "body in equal periods of time by starch a» by the 
absorbed sugar. (For 6*26 parts of starch and ^o2 parts of sugar 
which are resorbed in one hour, both contain about 2*37 of 

The very important question here presents'itsplf, >as to changes 
are impressed upon the blood in consequence of iho Ebsorptioh of 'different 
nutrient matters ; this being undoubtedly the ffiUt we. ought to take 
if we would enter upon the inv^rtigation of the* nutritaota of the animal 
body. Yet notid^standing the efforts of numerous admirUble investi¬ 
gators, we are still very imperfectly acquainted with the most important 
points of this inquiry. We have alrea<fy referred to the influence whibh 
nutrition in general or digestion exerts on the physical and chemical 
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characters of the blood (see vol..i. p. 631). Very few special investiga¬ 
tions, deserving of notice, were made in reference to the influence of 
different kinds of food on the constitution of the blood before those of H. 
Nasse,* with which we may associate an observation of Verdeil® on the 
ash of the blood of one and th^ same dog, which had been fed both on 
animal and vegetable diet. The relative quantity of .chloride of .sodium 
was in both cases nearly the same (50g); after the dog had been fed upon 
animal food the ash contained more sulphuric and phosphoric acids, and 
considerably more soda and oxide of iron, but somewhat less potash, and 
very much less magnesia than after a vegetable diet. Boussingault’ was 
as little able as Bouchardat and Sandras to discover that fatty food had 
any decided influence on the amount of fat in the blood of dogs. 

Notwithstanding the numerous experiments which have been made by 
Nasse, the number of constant results which they have yielded is rela¬ 
tively very small, in consequence of the great fluctuations which were 
observed in the o®nstitution,pf the blood ; these results reduce themselves 
to the following points : after a meat diet the blood-corpuscles in the dog 
exhibit a greater capacity for sinkingr; the blood itself presents a darker 
color, which becomes whitish after the abundant use of fat; the coagu¬ 
lation occurs somewhat more rapidly than on a vegetable diet; a con¬ 
tinuous animal diet increases the amount? of fibrin (as I have observed* in 
my own case,) after living exclusively on purely f-animal food, and 
augfiients the amount of the phosphates and of the salts generally. The 
quantity of fat irt the blood increases even during the first hour after the 
use of mod which is rich in fat; but it speedily falls again. 

The blnod of dogs is for the most part of a somewhat lighter shade 
of color whgn kept on vegetable than when kept on animal food, and 
the sinking capacity of the blood-cvirpuscles is somewhat smaller; the 
specific gravity of the blood, as well as that of the serum, is increased 
during the first five hours by a vegetable diet (especially if this bo com¬ 
bined with the simultaneous use of sugar). The amount of fibrin is not 
altered; the'fat, however, is somewhat diminished, whilst the amount of 
the salts including that of the phosphates is somewhat lessened. «. 

Continuous ^-deprivation’of food renders the blood .somewhat paler in 
color, retards its ooaguiation, and rrfises the specific (gravity both of the 
blood and of the serum; the number ofv the hlqod-cqrpuscles is, very 
fiuetuating; the fibrin rises only slightly W^fie the amount of the salts 
is very coi»sidor»bly increased, . 

After the .ia^ meal the quantity of the solid constituents of the blood 
increases to the uidlh houh when it again begins to sinh. 

The fe^pr results which N^se has been able to deduce from .the careful 
labors h® pS'osccuted jfor years, show hovr fUri%bJe we still are to 

trace thewetomorphosis of the nuti^ent matters in pumtion through its 
individual phases, ^^^e. lmve here a confirmation of the remarks which 
vfe made in our. inmdwHiion, that our'lcnowiedge .fbf the internal meta¬ 
morphosis of matter % extremely incomplete, and that it is only by 
• comparison of the chemical qualities of the different juices and tissues, 

' Uo1>«r d«n Einfluto Nahrnag mf dsii JIlut 1860. 

* Aaa* d. Ck. tt. Pb»na. Bd. 09,6. 89-b9.. , 

» de Chtm. et de Phyg. 9 S^r., T. 24, p. 460-464. 

* Journ. f. pr. Ch. Bd. 27, S. 16. 
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and more especially by carefully conducted statistics of the final results 
of the metamorphosis of animal matter, that we can hope to form a 
correct judgment or arrive at anything like conclusive views. We can¬ 
not, therefore, trace in detail the final destinies to which the albuminates, 
the fats, the. carbo-hydrates, and the salts are subjected in the animal 
body, nor can we venture to do more than indicate the facts that lead 
us to those considbrations, which we have already given in relation to 
the metamorphosis of matter generally (see p. 887). It, therefore, only 
remains for us to notice, in reference to the chemical phenomena of 
nutrition, the facts and the conclusions to be deduced from them which 
have hitherto been obtained from statistical investigations. 

The next question which must engage our attention in this respect, is 
to determine the amount of food which, under normal relations, is daily 
subjected to the metamorphosis of matter in an adult man, and the mode 
in which the products, intq which the nutrient matters arc decomposed 
during their stay in the body, are distributed in the excretions. The 
earliest exact investigations of this kind were Inade by Valentin’ on his own 

E erson. His bodily weight being 53 kilogrammes, Valentin found that 
e consumed in the twenty-four Ifours on an-a^Srage 2924*03 grammes 
of mixed food; of the products of metamorphosis which were excreted 
during that tiiae 190*73 gfamme^ were eliminated with the solid excre¬ 
ments, 2447*70 grammes with the urine,* and 1246*93 grafnmes with the 
perspiration; the ratio of the solid and fluid to the gaseous excretions, 
is, therefore, on an average as 1 : 0*833. This estimate seems tolerably 
high for the perspiration; but it appears from Valentin’s special investi¬ 
gations, that the main factor which raises the amount eliminated by the 
perspiration is especially the separation of water through the skin, on 
which account this proportion musj be totally different in animals. 

The experiments of Rawitz,® which were conducted with great patience 
and self-sacrifice, still leave much to be desired in reference to their ex¬ 
actness ; the mean of twenty-two observations, in which he studied the effect 
of many of the most common articles of food, yielded on an average, • 
for a consumption of 1875*4 grammes of mixed food, 1136*4 grammes 
of egesta through the intestipe and kidneys, and 739*0 through the per¬ 
spiration ; the ratio given by Rawitz of the solid and fluid to the gaseous 
egesta differs, therefore, very considerably from that of Valentin, being as 
1: 0*650; the Atio in his individual observations was extremely fluctuat¬ 
ing, as was also the case with Valentin. 

Rig^ determined the ingesta and ^esta of a strong mfcn, in accord¬ 
ance with their elementary constituents; he obtained results which ac¬ 
corded tolerably well with those of othei' observers: it is however 
remarkable, that for 100 parts of the nitrogen whjph was absorbed in 
these experiments (which were prolonged for twelve daysilOhly 60*8 
parts passed into the urine. 

The following ohservatiou, in reference tb the excretion of ifftr^^n, 
was made by myself,* on my own pei^n: diiting a purely anhnai diet 

Mtpert 8 Ja^R.; fisndvSrta'badli dcr Ffaysiologie. Bd. 2, S. 887-470; 
aod PbyidoL 4 . Meaacbw. M. 1, B. 710-780. 

* Ueber die dbfbclien Ifalirnnt^miUtel. Beidia, 1842. , 

* MedOeal Time*, 1842, p. 278. * JeniU f. pr. Cb. Bd. 27, at 26& 

VOL. u. 32 
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(eggs), I took daily on an average 80*3 grammes of nitrogen, and dis¬ 
charged 24’4 grammes by the urine; hence five-sixths of the absorbed 
nitrogen were again given off through the kidneys. 

The best investigation of the statistico-chemical relations of the quan¬ 
titative metamorphosis of matter in the animal organism, which has as 
yet been made, is due to Barral,‘ who, however, has merely taken into 
account the elements of nutrition and of the excretibns. He made five 
series of observations, two on himself (when at the age of twenty-nine 
years, the one in winter and the other in summer), one upon a boy aged six 
years, the fourth upon a man whose age was fifty-nine years, and the 
fifth upon a woman aged thirty-two years. The combined results of this 
investigation were as follows; 



Daily abeoluto quantity in grammes. 


Ingesta. 


Bgesto. 

Fluid 
and solid 
• food. 

Oxygen, 

Sam, 

Perspired 

water. 

Carbonic 

acid. 

.=oIid 
and fluid 
o.\cretioiJfl 

Other 

108.Se9. 

Mtn Aged 29 years, in winter, . . 

27S50 

1061-5 

3810-6 - 

1287-8 

1230-9 

1266-0 

32-8 

“ “ * In rammer, . 

2386 0 ■ 

T77-3 

3163-3 

1141-6 

888*4 

1009-4 

33-0 

Boy,,Bg«d 6 jesiB, . 

1896-2 

423-4 

1819-6 

694-7 

614-0 

604-6 

6-3 

Man, aged S9 rearr,. . . . 

2T10-7 

889-1 

8699-8 

622-6 

1088-3 

1962-8 

26-1 

Woman, aged 32 years, .... 

2389-6 

886-7 

3226-3 

998-7 

1000-!) 

1191 6 

291 


For a healthy adult man the egesta, corresponding to 100 grammes of 
ingesta (that is to say, 73*8 grammes of food, in which there were 18*50 
parts of solid matters and 55*24 parts of water, and 26*2 parts of 
oxygen), would be distributed in the following manner, namely: 34*95 
grammes of water and 30*55 grammes of carbonic acid would he <^imi- 
nated by the lungs and skin, 33*95 grammes as urine and faeces, and 
0*55 of a gramme through other channels. 

If we calculate from Barral’s experiments the distribution which 100 
grammes of absorbed carbon undergb in its excretion after it has ful¬ 
filled its functions in the* organism, we shall find that (ii). an adult man) 
91*59 grammes pass into the products of perspiration, and only 4*58 
grammes intq the urine, and 3*83 grammes into the faeces. According 
to this estimate, more than nine-tenths of the carbon contained in the 
food are entirely consumed and Converted into carbonic acid. 

If we pursue a similar method of inquiry in reference to the mode of 
excretion of nitrogen, and follow the experiments which Barral insti¬ 
tuted on his own j^erson, we arrive at the following results: (the nitro- 

f en in the food take^ bj^Btoral being to the carbon as 1:12*8;) for every 
00 parts of absorbed nitrogen only 8’33 parts were again excreted witn 
the fasces, while, 42*07, parts were given off with the urine, and 49*6 
parts through the skin and lungs. The relative amount of the nitrogen 
eliminated by the perspiration is here excessively large, and entirely at 

‘ Compt. rend. T. 27, p. 861, and Ann. de CMm. et de Pbys. 8 64r., T. 25, p. 120-171. 
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variance with the experiments which many other investigators have made 
on animals. 

It further appears from the above table, that for every three parts by 
weight of solid and fluid food (that is to say, such food as Barral used 
during the prosecution of his experiments, and which consisted on an 
average of 25*16g of solid substances), about one part by weight of 
oxygen entered in1:o the metamorphosis of matter. The water which 
was separated through the lungs and skin amounted in all the cases 
(excepting that of the man aged fifty-nine years), to somewhat more than 
the quantity which was discharged by the sensible excretions. It follows, 
moreover, from these experiments, that an adult man oxidizes on ati 
average 289*0 grammes of carbon, and 18*6 grammes of hydrogen, in 
the twenty-four hours. 

However carefully these investigations may appear to have been con¬ 
ducted, they yet can only serve as examples of the manner in which the 
consumption of matter occurs under different relations in the human 
organism; but as very many conditions whfch exert an essential influ¬ 
ence on vegetative life must be wholly disregarded, and as, moreover, 
the method of investigation does not exclude aif doubt of the aecuracy 
of the results even in special* cases, these very meritorious labors can 
scarcely for these reasons, and in ponsequence of their isolated character, 
be of any great service to science, er furnish any fixed poitits of support 
for more extended conclusions. As was naturally to be expected, the 
comprehensive experiments on animals, conducted by "Valentin and lions- 
singault, and more recently, and to a still greater extent, by C. Schmidt 
and Bidder, possess far greater certainty, and afford us a deeper insight 
into the combined relations of nutrition in the animal organism. 

Valentin’ prosecuted very carefuj investigations on the balance of the 
metamorphosis of matter for three days consecutively on a four-year-old 
mare. The results of these experiments may be thus summed up. The 
quantity of the discharged faeces exceeded in this case, by three or four¬ 
fold, the* quantity of the urine that was excreted ;.half of all the excreted 
matters was always carried off by the perspiration, and, consequently, 
half of the daily food was again eliminated by the lungs and skin during 
the twenty-four hours. A larger quantity of wqfer was discharged with 
the faeces than with the urine, and less water was given off by the perspi¬ 
ration than thr/Jugh the urine and excrements. Th^ quantity of water 
which was daily introduced into the system amounted, to one-fourteonth 
of the mean weight of the body. A larger quantity of organic matter 
was removed with the fmces than with the Ufine. Upwards of twice, but 
considerably less than three times the amount of the organic elements 
was eliminated by the perspiration. The quantity of grganic matter daily 
consumed amounted to from l-42d to l-^43d of the mean weight of the 
body ; the organic matters eliminated with the fleeoes ronged from 1-I89th 
to l-150th of the weight of the body, and those excreted with the urine from 
l-208th to l-209th; and those throu^ the perspiration on an ava-age 
to l-62d of the weight 6f the body. By far the greater part of the fixed 
salts was eliminated with the fseces. About 3-lOths of the fixed salts taken 
up with the fo^ are carried off by the perspiration. The sensible ex- 

‘ Op. cit. 
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cretions consisted on an average of 84*11§ of water, 13’76g of organic 
constituents, and 2‘18g of ash; and the perspiration contained 64-285’j of 
water, 34'67g of organic constituents, and l*06g of ash: the food which 
was daily consumed contained on the other hand 74‘75g of water, 23*G3g 
of organic constituents, and 1*628 of ash. The percentage numbers 
obtained for the food stand between those yielded by the sensible excretions 
and the perspiration. '■ 

Boussingault' made a similar series of experiments on a horse and a 
cow. From these experiments of Boussingault, Valentin has drawn up the 
following table in which the total sum of the water, of the ash, and the 
individual elements of organic matter taken up with the food, is placed 
in juxtaposition with the mean numbers of the daily quantities of water, 
ash, and organic elements again eliminated through the urine, faeces, and 
perspiration. 


Consti^uentB. 

Total aum of 
the foo^ 

Vaecea. 

UxSn«. 

Panpiration. 

Water, .... 
Carbon, .... 
Hydrogen, . . . 

Oxygen, .... 
Nitrogen, . < . 

Ash,. 

Grammea. 

17864-7 

8988-0 

446-6 

3209-2 

139-4 

672-2 

OrainmeB. 

10725-0 

1864-4 

179-8' 

1328-9 

77-6 

674-6 

OnuoraoB. 

1028-0 

108- 7 

11-6 

84-1 

87-8 

109- 3 

Graminoa. 

6611-7 

2405-0 

266-2 

1846-1 

24-0 

12-3 

Sum, .... 

26770-0 

14260-3 

1380-0 

10189-7 


Hence the elements of the 100 parts of the food consumed by the 
horse are distributed in the following proportions in the excretions: 


Of 100 partB of 


The Fieeea. 

The Urine. 

The Pereplration. 

Water, .... 
Carbon, .... 
Hydrogen, . . . 

Nitrogen, . . . 

Oxygen, .... 
Aan, . . ... . 

The food generally. 

There are given 
« off to- 

61 -8 per cent 
34-6 

40- 3 “ 

66-7 

41- 4 » 

86-6 » . 
68-8 « 

5- 9 per cent. 

2-7 “ 

2-6 « 

27-1 “ 

a-o “ 

16-2 » 

6- 2 “ 

82-8 per cent. 
62-7 - « 

67-2 

17-2 “ 

67-6 “ 

89-6 “ 


Ar experiment which was continued for three whole days upon a milch 
cow yiolaed the following numbers t 


OottatltoMitB. 

; « 

Total * 
aoBouat 
of the fiwd. 

UUk. 

Paeoea 

Urine. 

Fanpiratioa. 

Water, . . . ^, 
Carbon, .... 
Hydrogen, . . . 

Q*yg«n. • • * ‘ • 
Nitrogen, . ; .. 
Ash, . . . . . 

Snn, .... 


-Qrunmes. 

7888-4 

628-2 

99-0 

821-0 

46-0 

66-4 

OranuaoB. 

24418-0 

1712-0 

208-0 

1608-0 

92-0* 

480-0 

OraannlM. 
7239-2 
261^4 
26-0 
2&S<7 . 
88-6 
884-2 

QrammaB, 

82924-4 
2211-8. 
263-6 
1961-9 
274) 
80-6 

saeoO'O 

8680*0 

£8418-0 

*8000-0 

87848^0 


I Ann. de CUm. et de Phys. T. 61, p. 128. 
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For the cow, therefore, every 100 parts of the elements of the food 
are distributed in the following proportions in the excreta: 


OflOOputaof 


The Milk. 

The Teeoai. 

Tha Urine. 

ThaPar- 

apliatiOD. 

• 

Water. 

Carbon, ..... 
Hydrogen, .... 
Nitrogen, .... 

Oxygen, . 

Ash,. 

The food generally, . 

• .1 

S 

eS 

Ps 

i 

.a 

P«r cent. 
10-2 
18-0 
166 
22-8 

7 ^ 

6-1 

10-8 

Per cent. 
84-4 
25-8 
84-9 
45-6 
87-4 
68-9 
84-4 

Far eant. 
100 

6-4 

4-2 

18-1 

6-8 

431 

9-9 

Par enat. 
45-8 

64-2 

56 7 

13-6 

48-6 

8 1 

45-4 


It will be unnecessary to consider at the present time the conclusions 
to be drawn from these experiments ; partly because they are self-ovi- 
dent from a mere inspection of the table itself, and partly because we 
shall revert to them at a future page, when ^e shall enter upon the con¬ 
sideration of similar experiments. 

Valentin has also directed his aticntion to the^istribution of the salta 
in the metamorphosis of mattef, for which purpose he instituted a com¬ 
prehensive series of experiments qp a horse. These experiments yielded 
several interesting,results in regard* to the resorption of certain mineral 
substances in the intestine: it was found that lime, phosphoric acid,^nd 
the alkaline salts were present in great abundance in Jhe urine (having 
been absorbed during digestion); but that the magnesia occurred only in 
very small quantities. In the ash of the excrement the phosphate of 
magnesia was to the phosphate of lime in an inverse ratio to that which 
occurred in the food, because 60*2^g of the magnesia, wliich had been 
absorbed, was again eliminated with the solid excrements, whilst only 
about 25[) of the absorbed lime was again given off with the fasces. 
(Hence arise the frequent intestinal concretions observed in herbivorous 
animals.) 

A mare whose weight was 935 lbs., and her age four years, consumed 
daily for nutrition and growth, and for other excretions than the fseces 
and urine, 2*025 ounces of lime, 0*125 of an ounce of magnesia, 0*74 of 
an ounce of silica, 0*035 of an ounce of chlorine, 0*64 of an ounce of sul¬ 
phuric acid, 19^5 ounces of phosphoric acid, and 0*^16 of an ounce of 
alkalies. • Thus, too, a tolerably large proportion of the silica, which had 
been contained in the food, could not be again found in the excrements 
and the urine. Of the 0*8796 of a lb. pf the silica which was taken in 
the food, 0*0464 of a lb. did not reappear in the excretions ; their ap¬ 
plication to the formation of the epiaermis and hair^seems, however, to 
be proved by the amount of silica which was shown to be present in these 
parts by Brunner and Valentin as well as by ^qrwpBesanez. 

Boussingault* made a series of experiments ei;|th a view of settling the 
question wnether nitrogen was or was not exhaled-through the Iqpgs. 
These experiments, which were made on turtle-doves fed upon millet, 
gave the follomng result for . the distribution, through the excremens 
and the perspiration, of the elements taken wilh the food. We have cal- 

Ano. d« Chim. et ds Fhjrs. 8 Sdr. T. 11, p. 488. 
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culated the mean of the results of two observations, the one of which ex¬ 
tended over five, and the other over seven days. 


Of 100 parts of 


To the rseoBS. 

Perspiration. 

Carbon, . . . 

Hydrogen, . . 

Nitrogen, . . . 

Oxygen, . . . 

There are 
given off 

20-3 per cent. 

18- 7 “ 

64-96 “ 

19- 19 “ 

79- 7 per cent. 

81-3' » 

56-04 “ 

80- 81 « 


Sacc^ made a perfectly similar series of experiments on fowls which had 
been fed on barley, at the same time that they had swallowed chalk and 
sand. These animals (a cock and a hen) had increased 19-18 grammes in 
wtdgbt during the seven days of the expcViinent; this increase depended 
upon the assimilation of 12-436 grammes of organic matter and 6-744 
grammes of mineral substances; if these are abstracted from the food, we 
find from'Sacc’s experiments, that the elements are distributed as follows 
in the fmccs and the perspiration: 


(j 

Of 100 parts of cl 

WM 

BQ&II 

Perspiration. 

Carbon, . . . 

Hydrogen, . . 

Nitrogen, . . . 

Oxygen, . . . 

There are 
given off 

24-6 par cent. 
23-0. 

42-2 “ 

23-9 “ 

76- 6 percent. 

77- 0 , “ 

67-8 ' » 

76-1 “ 


C. Schmidt® has recently, in conjunction with Bidder, prosecuted an 
in(iuiry into the relations of nutrition, and these inquiries are distin¬ 
guished from all previous investigations of this nature by the exact¬ 
ness of the methods employed, the Comprehensive determination of all 
determinable amounts, and the copiousness of the results. These expe¬ 
riments were made on cats and dogs, some of. which were abundantly, 
others sparingly supplied with meat, and others again left for a prolonged 
time without any food»- The nutrient matters and the excretions gene¬ 
rally were caremlly investigated in reference to their proximate consticu- 
enta, as well as to the elements which thef contained. 

Wo subjoin a table of the distribu&on of the elements of nutrition in 
the organism of one of the oarnivora, that we may be able to add the results 
of Schmidt’s investigation to the above experiments of other observers; 
the first series of experiments were made on a full-grown cat,’weighing 
3228 grammes, which had as much meat for a week as it could eat. 


Of 100 parts of 


To the Fieoes. 

1!h ih* Urine. 

To the Perspiration. 

Water,. . . 
Carbon, . . 

Hydrog^ . 
Nitrogen, . . 
Omen, . . 
Snlphar, . . 
Salta, . , . 

e 

1 " 

§ 

• ► 

1 

1*2 per cent. 

, al-R “ 

1-1 « 

m » 

0-2 « 

60-0 « 

92-9 <• 

82-9 per orat. 

9-6 -‘ 

23-2 “ 

. 99-1 » 

4-1 « 

60-0 “ 

7-1 « 

15-9 per eent. 
89-4 “ 

76-6 

0-7 “ 

96-7 “ 


' Ann. d. Ch. n. Pharm. Bd. 62, 8. 77. 

* Verdaunngaaafte nnd StoffwecliBeL S. 289-413. 
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A comparison between this table and the previous tables, calculated 
from experiments on herbivorous animals, exhibits very considerable 
differences in reference to the distribution of the elements in the car¬ 
nivora and the herbivora; but the most striking feature of this ex¬ 
periment vanishes when we consider that cai’bon and hydrogen are for 
the most part conveyed to the latter animals in an indigestible form, 
and that to a certsun extent this is also the case with the nitrogen, which 
is enclosed in the shajfe of albuminates in the cells forming the husks of 
the grain, which are extremely inaccessible to the passage of the diges¬ 
tive fluids. 

We at once see that the water is absorbed in much smaller quantity 
from the intestine in the herbivora than in the carnivora; the difference 
here is extremely great; in horses and cows, on an average only half 
of the water which entered the intestinq was absorbed, but in the car¬ 
nivora, as was shown by Schmidt’s other experiments, the quantity 
amounted only to l8,’or at most 4g. If wo disregard the quantities of 
the other elements which remain in the ’intestine, we find that in 
tlie herbivora, a very small portion, from 15g to 20{{ only of the Tl?ater, 
which is either absorbed or formed, is eliminated through the kidneys, 
whilst in the herbivora as muc*h as 4-6ths of the absorbed water passes 
into the urine? The fact that the absorbed carbon is excreted in far 
larger quantities, through the lungs in the herbivora tlfan the carni¬ 
vora (the relation of the carbon in the urine being as 1:19 in the 
former, and as 1: 9‘5 in the latter) possibly depenc^ solely upon the 
nature of the food, and not upon any special relations of the organism; 
for the uon-nitrogonous matters become almost completely decomposed 
into carbonic acid and water, and hence they yield absolutely nothing, 
or only a very small amount to the urine, whilst the products of de¬ 
composition which are produced from the albuminates yield their nitro¬ 
gen to the urine, although always in combination with certain quanti¬ 
ties of carbon. We thus obtain a kind of check for our calculations of 
the urine and respiration. In the same manner we find in reference to 
tljp hydrogen that relatively much less is eliminated through the kidneys 
in the herbivora than in tlie carnivora. (The ratio of the hydrogen 
excreted through the urine is to that eliminatcj[J through the lungs as 
1:23*0 in the herbivora, and as 1 : 3*3 in the carnivora.) The case 
differs in respect to the nitrogen; for the herbivor^ frequently excrete 
by perspiration as much as 40^ of the nitrogen they had absorbed, 
whilst the carnivora scarcely eliminate as much as Ig. Earlier inves¬ 
tigations have taught us that the urine of the herbivora is poorer in 
nitrogen and in urea, the substance in which it is carried off, than 
that of the carnivora, which (as Schmidt has als» observed) is very 
often scarcely anything more than a saUne solution of urea. It would, 
therefore, almost appear as if the process of uxidatinn were so far more 
abundant in the herbivora than the camivorj^thi^t in the organism of 
the former the albuminates were decomposed even beyond what was ne¬ 
cessary for the formation of urea; and on this account,*the urine of the 
herbivora is entirely deficient in the earlier product of the disintegration 
of the albuminates, namely uric acid. 

When the metamorphosis of matter is effected in the organism without 
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any compensation from without, the proportions of the elements of the 
urine to those of the perspiration are almost exactly the same as in 
feeding with fat meat, and hence, for the sake of brevity, we shall omit 
all further details. 

If we pause for a moment in our consideration of the excretion of the 
elements, we shall find the most decisive confirmation, in two interesting 
series of experiments by Schmidt, of the proposition first enounced by 
Liebig, that the bile is not only resorbed in the intestine, but is also con¬ 
sumed, and for the most part separated through the lungs. Thus, for 
instance, we find from the statistical observations made by Schmidt on 
two dogs having biliary fistulae, that whether the animals had had a 
very abundant or only a scanty flesh diet, from lOg to 128 of the absorbed 
carbon, and from llg to ISg of the absorbed hydrogen were excreted by 
the bile, and that this loss was not uniformly distributed through the 
excretions, but was exclusively limited to the products of respiration. 
Only Sg or 3'2§ of the absorbed nitrogen passes into the bile, and this 
is as nearly as possible the quantity which is missing from the urine. 

We regret that we are compelled to deviate from our general rule in 
respect to'this comprehensive inquiry, by omitting to confirm by nume¬ 
rical data the facts and conclusions that have been advanced; but had 
we done otherwise wo should have been obliged to transcribe the whole 
of Schmidt’s bbservations, as he has merely given the most necessary 
empirical results. We must, therefore, content ourselves with giving 
the most important cofticlusions deduced from his inquiries, more espe¬ 
cially as many points referring to the individual factors of the metamor¬ 
phosis of matter would have been introduced in the proper place, had 
we been earlier acquainted with the special details of these admirable 
labors. 

We learn from the experiments on cats, that for 1000 grammes ’weight 
of these animals there are required in the twenty-four hours at least as 
much as 44-118 grammes of flesh to maintain the original bodily weight, 
and that in addition to this,-18-632 grammes of oxygen must be absorbed 
in order to apply this nutrient matter to the wants of the organism; and, 
consequently, that the minimum of food for the carnivorous animals ex¬ 
perimented upon averages, according., to this observation, about l-23d, 
and the necessary oxygen about l-55th of the whole wei^hi of the body. 
On the other hand, ,when the animals are kept without food, only, 22-118 
grammes are lost in the course of twenty-four hours from the whole 
weight of the body by the excretions (between the third and the ninth 
day), to the metamorphosis of which 15-749 grammes of oxygen are ap¬ 
plied ; the body loses, therefore, during the first eight days of inanition 
only about l-46th .nart of its weight in the twenty-four hours. But 
when cats are supplied with as much flesh as they will eat, they ar^ 
able to absorb such" excessively large qfiantities of it in the metamor¬ 
phosis of matter,-^ that^the. flesh they oenstune amounts to l-19th, and the 
oxygen absorbed with it to almost 1-^th part of their bodily weight. 

When we compare the produets of excretion yielded during a seanty 
and an abundant supply of flesh, Ve find that the quantities of the 
excretions stand in a direct relation to the amount of nourishment. 
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and that, consequently, the increase or diminution of the food exerts no 
influence whatever on the proportions between the different excreta, or 
on their quality; the ratio of the absorbed oxygen to that in the ex¬ 
haled carbonic acid, is in all cases the same, namely, as 100 : 79*3. The 
ratio between the expired carbonic acid and the expired water becomes, 
however, changed^when a larger amount of animal food is taken ; thus, 
for.instance, in one case it was found that on a scanty flesh-diet 75*6 
parts of aqueous vapSr were expired for 100 of carbonic acid, while on 
an abundant flesh-diet there were only 42*15 parts of water to 100 of 
carbonic acid; hence in the latter case a relatively larger quantity of 
water must be separated by the kidneys, as indeed Schmidt’s determina¬ 
tions have also shown; for the ratio of the perspired aqueous vapor to 
the wateu excreted by the kidneys and fsBcesis 28*3; 76*7 in the former, 
and 17*84 : 82*16 in the latter case. On a scanty flesh-diet, water being 
at the same time withheld from the animals, the ratio of the car¬ 
bonic acid to the expired aqueous vapor, bepame so far changed that for 
100 parts of carbonic acid 80 parts of water were exhaled by the 
skin and lungs, and hence in thjp case there y^as relatively less water 
separated by the kidneys th{},n on a scanty flesh-diet without the de¬ 
privation of water. These proportions are best seen in the following 
comparative tSble which we havo calculg^ted from Schmidt’s results. We 
take the flesh that was consumed ^hat is to say, its dry residue) as the 
unit, and calculate the amount of solid matters which pass away in the 
urine and fteces, the perspired carbonic .acid and aqueous vapor, but 
exclude the quantity of water that has been taken and that is separated 
by the solid and fluid excretions. I. has reference to the metamorphosis 
of tissue when the minimum quantity of food was taken, there being at 
the same time free access to water. II. The greatest possible quantity 
of food and unimpeded access to water. III. A normal flesh diet (that 
is to say,, one with which the weight of the body remains constant) 
without water. These three experiments were made on the same animal, 
an adult male cat weighing 3200 grammes.* . IV. has reference to a * 
jviung cat weighing 1170 grammes which was allowed an excess of flesh 
and water ad libitum. • 


Dried flesh,. 

Absorbed oxygen, . . 

Solid residue of the urine, 
“ the fseces. 

Expired oarbonio acid, 

“ aqueous vapor, . 


I. 

-V - 

ir. 

III. 

IV. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1670 

1660 

167-3 

166-2 

81-8 

80-4 

306 

31-4 

1-7 

2-5 

1-7 

20 

182 0 

181-4 

182-6 

181-4 

187*6 

76-4 

162-6 

128-7 


It is sufficiently obvious from this review tlat th§ elementary analysis 
which flesh tadeen as.^food may be regarded SA *undergoing in (he living 
body, gives in the normal state as accurately defined values as if it 

' [A memoiirhaa jnet appeared by Drs. FalA* andSoheffer, the aataaorpbosis 
of matter dorii^ the deprivation of .water,” which I have not bad ah epportunity of 
consnlUng. Ah abstract of it is ^ven by Dr. Weber, in fail "Annals of Physiology,” 
in die DrftUh And Foreign Medioo-Cbirur^^at Review, vol. 14, p. 253.—a. x. o.] 


* AnA. Ar physiol. Heilk. Bd. 18 , B. 81 . 
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underwent a mere process of fermentation or combustion ; hence under 
all conditions, as the above table shows, 1 part of dry flesh is decom¬ 
posed in the ^ving body with the co-operation of 1*67 parts of oxygen 
into 0*31 of urinary substances, 0*02 of fsecal matter, and 1*82 of 
carbonic acid. The conclusions which may bo hence drawn regarding 
the general metamorphosis of matter in the animal body and especially 
in the carnivora, are too self-evident to require notice. 

Since the lean flesh which Schmidt supplied to'the cats employed in 
these experiments, contained 19*66g of albuminates and gelatigenous 
substances, 4*74g of fat, l*00g of inorganic matters, and 74*708 of 
water, while there are contained in the solid residue of the urine, on an 
average, 85*68 of urea, and 14*58 of salts (containing 2*38 of sulphuric 
acid), and in the dry solid excrements, on an average 688 of biliary 
residue, we obtain the following comparative results for 1000 grammes’ 
weight of a carnivorous animal (cats having been employed), if we 
assume thafi an animal consumes 50 grammes of fresh lean flesh in 
twenty-four hours for every kilogramme’s weight. 


A cat, for evofy IMIogramme’s weight, takes in 
24 hoiirs, 

Water. 

Albuminates 
akd gelatigenous 
matters. 

Fat. 

Salts. 

00-000 grammis of flesh, . . . .' 

21*t26 “ « of oxygen, . . . 

r* 

71-126 grammeB. 

37*»6b 

9 728 

2-870 

0-610 


A oat, for every kilogramme’s weight, 
givtt off, in 24 hours, 

Water. 

Carbonic 
, acid. 

Urea. 

Salts. 

Fseces. 

Bile. 

89-468 grammes of perspiration. 

16-446 

23-023 





80-761 “ of urine. 

26-839 

. . . 

S-63 

0-669 



0-806 “ of fscoes, . 

0-681 

. . . 

• . 

0041 



71-126 grammes. 

43-966 



0-610 

0-039 

0-186 


We need scarcely .observe that the excess of water in the excretions, 
amounting to 6*616, corresponds to the water which is formed by the 
process of respiration; the augmentation of >the salts is due to the oxida¬ 
tion of sulphur. 

While our preceding observations have had reference to the metamor¬ 
phosis of tissue in full-grown animals, which are undergoing neither an 
augmentation nor a diminution of their bodily weight, we now proceed 
to the determination'of tli^e relations of nutrition in which either the 
food is not sufficient to maintain the n^mal weights the organism and 
the energy of iti^ functions, or when an augmentation of the weight of 
the body, growth or fattening, is going on. 

We can here include in a few wor& all that need be said regarding 
the conditions which seem to render the nutriment VMufieient for a 
given organism, since the consideration of this point necessarily arises 
from our previous remarks. The nutriment may be insufficient either 
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in its quantity or its composition. We have already attempted, in so 
far as the present state of our knowledge allows us, to answer somewhat 
in detail the question regarding the quantity of food that is requisite to 
retain the organism in its normal state; but wo have not ratered so fully 
into the question regarding the quality of the food requisite to keep the 
body in a thriving condition. Although the subject has been already 
noticed in the preceding pages, and it might be concluded d priori from 
the facts there laid dibwn, that only such a nutriment could permanently 
support the integrity of the organism, as contains all the essential 
elements of food, namely albuminates, fats, carbo-hydrates, and certain 
salts, it yet remains for us to mention the experiments made by Bous- 
singault, which yield a positive proof of the correctness of these views. 
Even in what are now considered the older works on physiology, wo find 
a description of the experiments of Tiedemann and Graelin, who failed 
in keeping geese alive on an abundant diet of white of egg. The expe¬ 
riments made under the direct observation of the Paris Academy on the 
questionable nutrient power of bone-gelatin and of gelatigonous tissue, 
afford us sufficient evidence tha^this nutrient power cannot bo concen¬ 
trated into a single chemical compound, eve® if it be of a somewhat 
complex nature. 

Accurate quantitative determinations regarding the influence upon the 
animal organisn^ of food which is insufficient in quality Vere first insti¬ 
tuted by Boussingault, and were especially conducted ^ referoace to 
certain agricultural points. We have previously alluded to those experi¬ 
ments of this chemist,* by which he demonstrated the importance olf salt 
for the well-being of the organism—a fact which has been subsequently 
confirmed by the researches of Plouvicz® and Bupasquier.® The most 
decisive conclusions in reference to this subject are however afforded by 
the investigations which have been carried on by Boussingault,* Playfair,* 
Thomson,® Payen and Gasparin,^ Persoz® and others, in reference to the 
fattening of animals with various kinds of fodder. Since we shall sub¬ 
sequently revert to the influences which most essentially affect the aug-* 
mentation of the weight (during growth or the process of fattening) wo 
^all here merely give the .results (by way of illustration) which Bous¬ 
singault obtained in his experiments on cows^ Potatoes and beet-root 
alone were insufficient to nourish a cow (that is to say, to retain it at 
the same bodily weight), even when these kinds of food were supplied 
to the animal in very great excess. It follows n-om these, as well as 
from certain earlier investigations, that every kind of food is insufficient, 
(1) if it cannot be taken in such large quantities that its nitrogenous 
matters may serve to replace the organic particles rendered effete by 
the metamorphosis of tissue, (2) if its digestible cosstituents do not con¬ 
tain sufficient carbon to supply the carbon which is lost by the respira¬ 
tion and other excretions, (3) if it does not ooiW;aiir sufficient salts, espe¬ 
cially phosphates, and, (*4) consequently we find that a certain quantity 

‘ Ann. de Cbim. et de Phys. 8me S^r. T. 19, pp. 117-123. 

* Bullet, de I'Aond. de M4d. T. 14, pp. 1077-1086. 

* Jonna. de Pharm. Smo S4r. T. 9, pp. 809-844. 

* Ann. de C^dm. et de pbya. T. 12, p. 168. * Philosoph. Magaz. Vol. 22, p. 280. 

* Trans. Med. Cmr. See. Vol. 29, pp. 827-840. 

* Compt. rend. T. 18, p. 797. * Ibid. p. 246. 
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of fat in the food, notwithstanding the simultaneous presence of carbo¬ 
hydrates, if not positively necessary, is yet very desirable in order to 
retain the orgyiism in a healthy condition. 

It seems placed almost beyond doubt, by these experiments, that the 
proportions in which these factors of nutrition are mixed in .the food 
exert the most decided influence on the welfare of tjie organism, and 
that the intermixture of the different factors of nutrition is essential for 
the metamorphosis of matter. Great as are thp fluctuations which nature 
allows in these proportions, an undue preponderance of one or other of 
the factors always acts injuriously upon the due course of the process of 
nutrition: no single section of this process can go on without the con¬ 
currence of all these factors; thus, for instance, all these experiments 
teach us that the carbo-hydrates alone are not sufficient for the forma¬ 
tion of fat in the animal body; in order that fat may be formed, protein- 
bodies as well as salts must co-operate in the metamorphosis; and it is 
only by the*" mutual action oif these substances that a formation of fat 
can possibly take place. Had the results of the- above-described experi¬ 
ments been. duly considered, such a series of observations as that insti¬ 
tuted by Letellier,* who fed turtle-doves o,n sugar, would hardly have 
been necessary. Letellier having determined the quantity of fat in 
doves of equal age, weight, &c., fed similar animals for a long time with 
sugar; the bircLs, several of which dfed after eight days, lost on an 
average 6*1 grsfnmes, or 3-42 of their bodily weight daily; when a little 
pure albumen was .added to the sugar as food, they died at a somewhat 
later date, having lost daily 2-3 grammes, or 1*538 of their weight. 
While the amount of fat in the healthy birds before the commencement 
of the experiments was *20*88 grammes, or ISg, the amount after death, 
in those which had been fed on pure 'sugar, was only 11*3 grammes or 
7*868, and in the case of those which had simultaneously received albu¬ 
men (and when life was therefore somewhat prolonged) it was only 1*57 
grammes or 3*158. Indeed even after feeding them with butter, the 
‘birds «unk, and there was a considerable loss not only in their bodily 
weight, but even in their fat. (The daily loss of bodily weight was 3*25 
grammes or 2*828, and altogether more than half the original quantity 
of fat disappeared, there being only 7§ after death.) The animals, there¬ 
fore, sunk in this, rb in the other cases, with all the symptoms of inanition, 
while the process',' whose most essential requirements were present, not 
only failed, but could scarcely be said to have commenced. Hence this 
proposition, which we previously regarded as resting on many inferences, 
may be considered to be definitely proved by these experiments. ‘ 

This consideration directly leads us to the quantitative relations of 
the metamorphosis of tissue, when all solid food is withheld. In refe¬ 
rence to this point we will first mention a series Of observations made by 
Boussingault, which dre closely connected with those of Letellier, which 
we have just described. Boussingault** experiments were aliso inade bn 
turtle-doves, which were kept fbr seven days without, amr solid food ; 
they lost daily 4.128 bodily weight, and 2*6968 (of their weight) 

of carbon by the respiration, having exhwled daily 8*7228 when fed upon 
millet. The green, oilious-looking, ^my excrements, with 'which only 
> Ann. de Gfaim. et de Phys. T. 11, p. 488. 
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a few detached white patches of uric acid were mixed, averaged daily, 
when dried, 0'210g of the weight of the body. The excrements con¬ 
tained 31-95g of carbon, 4-35g of hydrogen, 24*74|{ of nitrogen, 28"32U 
of oxygen, and 16'40g of ash. A bird weighing 187 ‘grammes lost, 
therefore, daily during its starvation 0'1257 of a gramme of carbon, 0'0171 
of a gramme ot hydrogen, 0-0974 of a gramme of nitrogen, and 0*1114 
of a gramme of'oxygen. Now if we assume with Boussingault, that 
dry blood (after the deduction of the ash) contains 54*4g of carbon, 7*5g 
of hydrogen, 15*98 of nitrogen, and 22*2^ of oxygon, and that the 
amount of nitrogen exhaled by the lungs is equal to half of that which 
is contained in the excrements, it follows that the bird experiences a 
daily loss of 0*1455 of a gramme of nitrogen, which is equivalent to 
0*915 of a gramme of dry blood. In this 0*915 of a gramme of blood 
there is, however, only 0*498 of a gramme of carbon; and since the bird 
discharged 2*532 grammes of carbon daily in carbonic acid and the ex¬ 
crements, it obviously follows that 2*034 grammes of the consumed car¬ 
bon must have been yielded by fat. 

No experiments on the subject of inanition are so worthy of notice as 
those of Chossat,’ whose carefuf observations |fcre continued for years, 
and embraced mammals, birds, and amphibia. In twenty-four cases, in 
which ChoBsa* caused turtle-doyes to die from starvation, the greatest 
daily loss of weight was manifested on twenty-two oceftsions at about 
the middle of th^e experiment, and twice on the day jn which*death 
occurred (excluding in this calculation the first dav in which food was 
withheld, as some nutrient matter might then be taken up by the body 
from the contents of the intestinal canal). For some hours before death 
the body underwent no additional loss of weight. Taking the entire 
loss of weight which the animals |uffered from the commencement of the 
experiment to their death as 1, it appeared that during the first third the 
loss was 0*398, during the second tWrd it was nearly 0*260, and during 
the last third 0*847. 

The entire loss of weight which the starving animal undergoes pre-^ 
■pously to its death varies very considerably with the species; thus Qhos- 
sat found that rabbits (taking the mean of five experiments) died when 
they had lost 87*40 of their weight; guinea-pigs (five experiments) when 
they had lost 33*08; turtle-doves (fifteen experiments) when they had 
lost 37*90 ; domestic pigeons (twenty experiments^ when they had lost 
41*68; (two experiments) when they had lost 52*70; and crows 
(one experiment only being made), when they had lost 31*10. As an 
average of aU the forty-eight experiments 39*70 seems to be about the 
loss of weight which the body undergoes previously to death by starva¬ 
tion. Hence in Ihe higher animals the organistg loses frdm l-3d to 
2-5ths of its weight before it succumbs to starvation. 

Taking the averages in Chossat’s experiments, et was found tibiat%e 
mammals, doling the process of stafVation, loft daily 4*00 of their weight, 
and the birjda 4^4&, the mean, of all the observations on both claBsea being 
4*20. Wo find, therefore, that the animal body loses flaily abont l-24th 
of its imss by the metamorphosis of its tissues; a result which is in the 
mos^t omnj^ete gooordance with the result which had been already ob- 
> Beefaerohes expIrimenUlM sor rinsaitiou. Farit, 1848. 
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tained by a different method (see p. 504), namely, that the daily quantity 
of properly selected food which an animal requires must amount to at 
least l-23d of its bodily weight. 

Chossat has ascertained and compared in pigeons the relative losses of 
weight which each individual organ undergoes in cases of starvation—an 
investigation of the highest importance in relation to general physiology. 
We must here confine ourselves to the mere enumeration of the following 
results: the greatest amount of loss was experienccftl by the fat, 93'38 of 
this substance disappearing during the process of starvation ; the blood 
suffered next in proportion, its loss amounting to TS'Oj}; of the .muscles 
there disappeared 42-3}{; of the bones only 16‘7|{; and of the nerves the 
least of all, namely If we compare, as Chossat has done, the total 

loss of bodily weight with the absolute amount of loss of the individual 
organa or tissues, it follows that the daily diminution of bodily weight 
may- be thus subdivided: half may be referred to the muscular tissue, a 
quarter to the fat, and the remaining quarter to all the other organs. 
Hence it is chiefly the products of decomposition of the muscular tissue 
and of the fat which are represented in^the excretions. 

Two very carefully conducted series of observations on inanition have 
been made by Bidder and Schmidt on ca'ts. In one case the animal 
only sometimes obtained a little water; in the other case water was 
artificially injetjted into the stomach;- The first serie|! of experiments 
was made upon a cat weighing 2,572 grammes, which had been previous¬ 
ly employed in a spries of experiments on nutrition. The animal died 
on the eighteenth day of starvation; the loss of weight was tolerably 
constant from the third day to the peViod of its death; on the whole it 
lost 1330’8 grammes or 51'7o of its weight, the average daily loss con¬ 
sequently being 73‘9 grammes or 2*8745; these numbers, as we perceive, 
far exceed those found by Chossat. During the whole duration of the 
experiment, the loss of weight was tolerably steady; from the first to the 
eighth day it corresponded to the quantity of carbon that was expired 
'*(0*56g to 0*582 of the wpight of the body); subsequently the amount of 
carbonic acid which was excreted sunk less than the bodily weight: 4t 
was only during the last two days that the, excreted carbon sunk very 
considerably as comparei), with the losa of bodily weight. 

The secretion of urine at first diminished in a mr more rapid pro¬ 
portion than the bodily weight, but afterwards, till the Sixteenth day, 
the loss proceeded in each in almost the same proportion; the urine, 
like the carbonic acid,^ diminished considerably during the last two 
days. The urine was richer than usual in phosphoric and sulphuric 
acids; tho chlorides disappeared after the first few days. The ratio 
between die sulphuric and phosphoric acids in the urine remained con¬ 
stant during the whole period of inanition. 

IB'rom the tenth day o£ inanition all the bile that was secreted passed 
into the fleeces. (Schmidt had calculated the quantity of bile which this 
animal should secrete from observations on cats in which biliary fistnlw 
had been formed; see vol. i. p. 474.) The ingestion of water was found 
at every period of inanition to increase the urinary-secretion and all its 
constituents, but it did not affect the exhalation of carbonic acid gas; 
hence we must conclude, with Schihidt, that the augmentation of the 
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urinary secretion does not in any way depend upon a greater intensity 
of the process of inanition, but that it is solely dependent upon the cir¬ 
cumstance that the urinary constituents, accumulated in the blood, are 
more rapidly eliminated by the agency of the water. 

Since the muscular substance (with the connective tissue), when freed 
from fat, contains, according to Schmidt’s analysis, 60*08 of carbon, 
6*578 of hydrogch, 16*078 of nitrogen, 21*438 of oxygen, 1*068 
sulphur, and 5*868 of‘mineral substances, wo may calculate the amount 
of muscular tissue which is destroyed during the process of inanition by 
the amount of nitrogen contained in the excretions. Since during the 
whole process of inanition 30*807 grammes of nitrogen are given off 
externally, it follows that 200*43 grammes of muscular substance, free 
from water and fat, must have been consumed during these eighteen 
days. Since, further, 205*96 grammes of carbon were given off during 
the whole process, while only 102*24 grammes of this substance were 
contained in the 200*43 grammes of muscle, the remaining* portion of 
the excreted carbon, amounting to 103*72 ^ammes, must arise from the 
oxidation of the fat. As fat contains on an average 78*1328 of carbon, 
132*76 grammes of this substance ^ust have be^ oxidized. ?!he animal 
has therefore lost, during the eighteen days’ starvation, 200*43 grammes 
of muscle, anci 132*76 grammes^ of fat; but the whole loss of weight 
being, as has been already mentioned, 1264*8 grammes, ft follows that, 
with this loss of muscle and fat, there must have been a separation of 
927*62 grammes of water. This amount of water is jnoro considerable 
than it would have been if it had been merely the water pertaining to 
the lost muscular tissue which had been excreted; according to Schmidt, 
only 204*43 grammes of water pertain to that quantity of muscle ; hence 
653*5 grammes were abstracted fropi the remaining organs, which, more¬ 
over, on dissection, exhibited the appearance of being very poor in water. 

Moreover, according to Schmidt’s calculation, 76*6 parts of carbon 
are, on am average given off for every 100 parts of oxygen that are 
absorbed during inanition. Of every 100 paijts of water that were 
separated, 41*72 parts were given off in the perspiration, and 58*28 parts 
by the urine and fmees. With every 100 parts of carbonic acid, there 
were 75*15 grammes of water pqjrspired. Schmidt has, moreover, de¬ 
termined the loss of weight qf the muscle an^ fat for each indindual 
day, from the amount of the excretions, in the sam^ manner as we have 
calculated the loss which those tissues undergo during the whole process 
of inanition. It follows from these calculations that the quantity of 
muscular substance which undergoes decomposition sinks very considerably 
in the first two days (almost 508), then to the ninth day it remains 
nearly stationary, from the ninth to the sixteenth day it again sinks very 
slightly, but on the last two days rapidly and very considerably. On 
the other hand, the quantity of the fat which i« daily oxidized remains 
nearly the same frmn the beginning of the inanition to its termination. 
On an average the loss of muscle which an animal e^orienoed in 24 
hours was 0*6118 of its weight at the time, while ^e corresponding loss 
of fat was 0*4228 5 yielded 2*168 of carbonic acid, 1*68 

(perspired) aqueous vapor, 0*208 of urea, 0*0088 of sulphuric acid 
0*0118 of phosphoric acid, 0*0298 ^f inorganic urinary constituents. 
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O’^SOg of dry faeces (in which was 0*02§ of biliary residue), and 2*242 of 
fluid water separated with the urine and faeces. 

In the second series of experiments Schmidt employed an adult cat, 
weighing 3047*8 grammes, into whose stomach 150 grammes of water 
were daily injected from the commencement of the process of inanition. 
The observations were only continued for one week, dm*ing which time 
the animal had lost 438*0 grammes in weight, and therefore 62*57 
grammes daily. The daily excretion of nitrogen was 0*578, and that of 
carbon 4*740 for 1000 parts (by weight) of the animal; consequently, 
for 100 pjhrts of the bodily substance 0*8835 of a part of muscle, and 
0*3613 of fat were disintegrated, and together with 1*4670 parts of water 
were daily removed from the animal through the agency of 1*5749 parts 
of oxygen. It is obvious, from these numerical results, that the meta¬ 
morphosis which occurs during inanition is considerably diminished by 
the abundant use of water; that is to say, that the body, during the 
process of starvation, experiences far less loss in albuminates and fat 
when water is freely allowed, tnan when (as was in part the case in the 
first set of experiments), there is a deprivation of this fluid. 

Like Ohossat, Biddetj. and Schmidf have attempted to determine the 
amount of loss of each individual organ daring^ inanition. The body of 
the animal, which was employed iri the first series of experiments, was 
used for this determination of the diflerent weights. It appeared that, 
durmg the eighteen days’ inanition, the blood experienced the greatest 
loss, namely, 93*7^ of its original weight; next in order to the blood was 
the pancreas, which lost 85*42 > the loss of the adipose tissue with the 
mesentery was 80*72 > that of the muscles and tendons, 66*92 ; that of 
the brain and spinal cord, 37*6 ; and of the bones, 14*32 : the loss ex¬ 
perienced by the kidneys was the lea^t, being only 6*22. It is apparent 
from these determinations that the loss of weight in the body is mainly 
owing to the destruction of the muscular tissue, the blood, and the fat. 

We must here mention certain experiments of i. Scherer’s,^ which, 

' although they only have reference to the urinary excretion, are of especial 
interest, as having been instituted in the human subject. He found that 
an adult man, for every kilogramme’s weight of his body, dischargeif in 
twenty-four hours 29*5 grammes of u;*ine, m which there were contained 
28*4 grammes of water, 0*420 of a gramme of urea, 0*335 of a gramme 
of salts, and 0*346 of a gramme of extractive matters; while an insane 
patient (a man ngecl 50 years), who had resolved on starving himself to 
death, discharged, in a similar time, and foi^ the same amount of weight, 
only 11*07 grammes of urine, in which were 0*176 of a grMnme of urea, 
0*167 of a gramme of salts, and 0*198 of a gramme of extractive matters. 

Hence me amoupt of urine in^the starving man stands to that in the 
man living on an ordinary diet in the ratio of 1 : 2*6, while the solid 
constituents are as 1 : ^*4, the urea u 1: 2*3, the salts as 1: 5, and the 
extractive matters as 1: 1*7. It is ^ veiy striking fact in these experi¬ 
ments, that at the very time when no mitrieut matter is supplied to the 
organism, and v^hen there is no excess of combustible mateijals for the 
process of oxidation, relatively more extractive matters were excreted 
than by the man living on his ordinary diet. 

> TerhlB&dL d. ph 7 s.-iDed. Ges. k Wiinbiirg. Bd. 8, 8. 187-100. 
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We now pass to the consideration of those relations of nuti'ition which 
are accompanied by an increase of bodily weight. This increase may 
possibly depend upon the typical augmentation of the individual organs 
within the limits of the highest development to which the organism can 
attain—consequently, upon growth. Although all the organs do not 
progress uniformly in this typical development, they yet simultaneously 
participate to a greater or less extent in this general increase and evolu¬ 
tion,—the increase of«one or other organ preponderating at the different 
periods of life. These are well-known facts, derived from anatomy and 
general physiology; but they draw our attention to the difficulties which 
oppose our endeavors to determine the metamorphosis of matter and 
the conditions of nutrition at this period of life. 

An increase of bodily weight is, however, quite possible after the 
terminations of growth ; and daily experience shows us that this aug¬ 
mentation manifests itself more especially in two directions, n^cly, ny 
a true hypertrojthy of the most vitally active organs, as, far instance, 
the muscles, or by a more abundant de}Tosftion of adipose tissue in the 
panniculus adiposus of the skin, in the mesentery, &c.; but although this 
increase may be regarded as a ndl’mal conditioij*of the humitn organism 
at a certain pefl'iod of life, It very frequently, however, assumes an 
abnormal or pathological character at this age. A similar remark refers 
equally to the fattening of agricultural Stock,—a process ^hich consists 
essentially in an augmentation of the fat in the organism, and very^ften 
assumes a course very different from that of normal ^nutrition; for we 
cannot regard the development of a fatty liver in geese, or the frequently 
observed partial disappearance of the nitrogenous constituents of organs, 
as, for instance, the. muscles, in certain modes of fattening, as normal 
processes. Unfortunately, howevef, we are not entireljy^ in possession of 
the conditions necessary to give any one special direction to the process 
of nutrition, by which we might be enabled to determine the relations 
already indicated. The difficulties which the unequal development of 
heterogeneous organs oppose to the determination of the metamorphosis • 
of matter during the period of growth, depend upon the circumstance 
that we are not able to mak^ nutrition assume any special form, either 
by means of food or any other extgrnal relations. The ingenious combi¬ 
nations of Liebig have sufficiently shown us the'conditions under which, 
independently of proper food, a more abundant deposition of fat may be 
formetyn the animal organism; and many of the investigations prosecuted 
by Bbussingault and his pupils have confirmed this by the most striking 
proofs. Daily experience has further taught us that increased exercise 
of the organ gives rise to an increase of volume and weight exceeding 
the normal growth, whilst the deposition of fat is, at all events very 
greatly favored by- the opposite relations. But although we have ac¬ 
tually arrived at many general and clear idesp of these relations by 
means of laborious investigations and ingenious deductions, we cannot 
boast of being in pdbsession of clear ideas based upon thoroughly exact 
inquiries. In accordance with the object of the present Vork, we abstain 
from all diffuse disquisitions and involved deductions, and limit ourselves 
to the facts yielded by exact inquiry. 

VOL. n. 8* » 
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Boussingault* has instituted some experiments on pigs, with a view of 
ascertaining the development of the osseoui system, and with special 
reference to the mineral constituents. 

I. A newly born pig weighed 650 grammes ; its dried skeleton 48'25 
grammes; the ash 20*7 3 grammes. 

IT. A pig aged 8 months weighed 60055*0 grammes^ its dried skeleton 
2901*0 grammes; the ash 1349*5 grammes. 

III. A pig aged llj months weighed 67240^ grammes; its dried 
skeleton 3407*0 grammes; the ash 1686*0 grammes. 

The ash of tliese three skeletons, when burned perfectly white, 
contained: 



I. 


III. 

Phosphate of lime. 

84-1 

91-8 

92-4 

Phosphate of magnesin, u . . 

11-0 

3-6 

3-8 

Carbonate of lime,. 

4 6 

3 6 

8-4 

Alkaline salts,. 

. .----- 

0-4 

1-6 

04 


According to this result, the pig aged 8 months, wtich was kept on 
ordinary food,^ gained on an avprage daily 11*7 gramm<ib in the weight 
of the osseous system, 5*5 grammes Isf ash, 2*4 grammes of phosphoric 
acid',' and 2*8 grammes of lime. The other pig, which lived 93 days 
longer, and was fed on potatoes only during that time, gained daily 6 
grammes in the weight of the dry skeleton, 2*6 grammes of ash, about 
1*4 grammes of phosphoric acid, and about 1*6 grammes of lime. 

In the 544 kilogrammes of potatoes which the pig consumed during 
the last period of 93 days, there were 5440 grammes of mineral sub¬ 
stances, including 615 grammes of phosjjhoric acid and 98 grammes of 
lime, whilst its skeleton had taken up during the same period of time 129 
grammes of phosphoric acid and 150 grammes of lime. Consequently, 
52 grammes more of lime were taken up than were contained in the 
potato ash. Besides this, there were 216 grammes of lime discharged 
with the e.xcrements; consequently, 170 grammes of lime must have been 
supplied to the animai from some • other source. Boussingault shows 
that this lime must be derived from the water in which the potatoes had 
been boiled. ■ 

We are entirely deficient in investigations instituted in a* similar 
manner in relation to the development of other tissue or organs, when 
compared with the amount of food. But it would scarcely be out of 
place wore we, before wo enter upon the consideration of the increase in 
muscle and fat, to' notice the experiments of Prevost and Morin, which 
connect themselves with the observations made by Baudrimont and St. 
Ange (see p. 461) 6n the respiration of the incubated egg. The results 
of these labors may be thus set down: ^ 

100 parts of 4he contents of the un^ineuhated egg consist of— 

10-72 parts of fat. 

16-68 “ matters free from fat, namely 8-19 in the albumen, and 88*6 in 

the yolk. 

72-53 water. _ __ 

• Ann. de Chira. et de Pliys. 3me S6r. T. 16, p. 486-493. 
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After $evcn days incubation 100 parts of the fnner portion of the egg 
contained— 


9’32 parts of ether-extract. 

13-94 “ dry matter, free from fat, of which 8-00 were albumen. 

76*74 “ -water. 


The albumen itself contained 34-9 per cent, of dry matter, free from fat. 

The thick yolk 

it 

16*6 “ 

The liquid yolk 

MC 

4-4 “ 

The membranes 

44 

2-0 “ 

The embryo 

44 

7-7 

The liquor amnii 

44 

1-3 “ 


Consequently, during this period, the fat and the solid substances gene¬ 
rally have diminished, while the water has been relatively augmented. 

A-^tar fourteen days' incubation the inner membrane of the .shell, the 
interior parts of the embryo, and, in one case also, the liquor amnii, ex¬ 
hibited an acid reaction. 100 parts of the^ inner portion of the egg con¬ 
tained— 


9 -46 parts of other-extract, , 

16-09 “ dry matter, free from fat, in which there were 7*7 parts of albumen. 

74-48 “ water. • 

• ^ 

100 parts of albumen contained parts of dry matter, freetfrom fat. 

“ the yolk “ 19-3 “ “ 

“ membranes “ 9*1 “ “ 

“ embryo “ 7-2 “ , “ 

“ liquor amnii “ 1-4 “ “ 


After twenty-one days' incubation — 


100 parts of the interior of the egg contained 6 68 parts of fat. 

*' “ “ • 16-44 parts of dry matter, free from fat, of 

which one-sixth consisted of yolk, one- 
sixth of yolk-membrane, and two-thirds 
of the embryo. 

“ “ “ 78-88 parts of water. 

• 

100 parts of the yolk contained 29-0 parts of dry substance. 

• “ membrane 20-6 “ “ 


embryo 


IdVi 


The weight of the egg-shell remained almost constantly the same. 
The fat in the egg is of a uniform yellow colw before incubation, 
although it undergoes various alterations during the development of the 
embryo. On the seventh day a yellow oil was extracted by ether from 
the thick yolk, while the fluid yolk yielded first a yeMow and subse¬ 
quently a colorless fat. The membranes and the albumen yielded a 
transparent white oil, the liquor amnii a thick white fat, and the embryo 
a white fat like lard. On the fourteenth day the oil of the yolk became 
yellow and thick ; the same was the case with the oil of membranes; 
that of the albumen was colorless and thick; that of the embtyo reddish 
and solid. On the twenty-first day the fat of the yolk Jbecame thick and 
of a pale yellow color, and that of the membranes dark yellow and par¬ 
tially solid; ether extracted from the embryo a fat which at first was solid 
and yellow, but at a later stage wa^ white and soft. 
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We will now simply subjoin the results of the ash-determinations. 
Un-incubated eggs contained in— 



Dry ftiibstanco free 
from fat. 

Ash. 

1 

i Insoluble 
j PhoAphaten. 

SoluWo 

Salts. 

The white, . . . 

16 090 

0-85 

1 0-13 

0-68 

The yolk, . . . 

16166 

0-90 

1 0-90 

000 


30-156 

1-74 

1 1-03 

1 

0-68 


Eggs after twenty-one days’ incubation contained in— 


The yolk. 

6-61 

0160 

0 145 

0-006 

The yoUr-membrane,.... 

4-80 

0-205 

0 206 

0-000 

Putamen, chorion, and amniot. 

'• 0 4-2 

0 040 

0 015 

0 025 

The embryo. . 

16-87 

1-825 

1-095 

0-730 

r 

27-30 

_ % - 

2-220 

1-460 

0-760 


According to Baudrimont and St. Ahgc, the absorbed oxygen is to the 
oxygen exhaled in the carbonic acid as 100 : 54*9 during the period of 
the development of the hen’s egg from the 9th to the 12th day, and as 
100 : Hl’O from the 16th to'the 19th day,—a fact which is entirely in 
accordance with the circumstance that it is in the last third period of incu¬ 
bation that the greatest quantity of the fat of the egg is consumed. The 
remaining results are readily obtained from the above numerical data. 

Schmidt and Bidder have instituted a very admirable observation on 
a nearly full-grown cat, in reference to the assimilation of muscle and 
fat. This animal gained 337 grammes in weight in the course of eight 
days, when fed on flesh containing fat; the question therefore arose, 
whether the muscular substance only, or the fat, or both together, had 
contributed to this increase of weight. The‘’animal had consumed during 
this experiment 1866-7' gi-ammes of*flesh, with 27-4 grammes of fatty 
tissue, and had eliminated 62-36 grammes of nitrogen Now, since, 
according to Schmidt’s analysis, the flesh consists of 70-262 of water, 
6*712 of fat, 22*832 of muscular substance, and 1-22 of mineral matters, 
(the muscular substance, when free from water and salts, containing 
53-012 of carbon and 16*112 nitrogen), we may easily perceive that 
these 62*36 grammes of nitrogen must have been derived from the decom¬ 
position of ^7*09 glammes of muscular substance, or of 1695*5 grammes 
of flesh. As 1866*7 grammes of flesh were consumed, the difierence 
between the two quantities gives us 171*2 grammes as the quantity of 
flesh retuned in the body. As, however, the increased weight of the body 
amounts to 387- grammes, the que^on arises, how far the remaining 
portion of the assimilated materials (155*8 OTammes) is derived from 
assimilated fat or from the water retained in the body. These 387*09 
grammes of decomposed dry musculftr substance contain 205*20 grammes 
of carbon; but in addition to this nitrogen (62*36 grammes), 194*02 
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irrarnmos of c.arlion were eliminated, and consoqftenlly 18-11 grammes 
remained in the body. Since, therefore, the muscular substance is more 
tlian sufficient to compensate for the carbon which has been excreted 
during the metamorphosis of matter, it is not conceivable that the fats, 
together with the muscular substance, can have participated largely in 
the oxidation; from hence Schmidt further concluded, and no doubt 
correctly, that the* urea produced by the decomposition of the muscular 
substance must be separated through the kidneys before the remaining 
carbon and hydrogen of the muscular substance are exhaled in a state of 
oxidation through the lungs and skin. As only 1-98 grammes of fat are 
eliminated with the fieces in the form of saponified lime and magnesia, 
and as, according to Schmidt’s analysis of the fatty tissue, 129-25 
grammes of fat arc taken up within the eight days, 127-27 grammes of 
fat are assimilated and remain in the body, in addition to the above 171-2 
grammes of flesh and the 138-4 grammes of water. After the subjection 
of this calculation to the corrections rcf|uired in consc(jucnco»of various 
causes, and especially of the ])artial oxidation of the sulphur, Schmidt 
reckoned that 40-16 grammes of muscular substance and connective 
tissue, 143-42 grammes of fat^ l-?8 grammes ot‘salts with sulphur, and 
134-15 grammes of water, were assimilated in eight days by this animal, 
Aveighing 217> grammes, and tlyit in the case referred to, tho cat for 
every kilogrammq, daily assimilated 18^-346 grammes of Muscular sub¬ 
stance and fat. 

However indispensable such conclusionaf, and the calculations based 
upon them may be for the purpose of obtaining a deeper insight into 
the metamorphosis of animal matter, we ought npt to disguise the fact, 
that they only lead us to a very slight degree of relative certainty. 

Independently of the circumstaiice that slight deviations in the obser¬ 
vation often lead to very different results, or justify very difl'erent con¬ 
clusions, Ave must be conscious that in oui\»inability to determine all these 
causes with exactness, or to represent them in an arithmetical form, wo 
very often employ for our equations certain postulates, several of which • 
mjy in the existing circumstances be equally probable, although they 
essentially modify our calculations. Wc must therefore hero be cautious 
in dealing with illusive equations,.which, althoijgh perfectly correct in 
an arithmetical point of view, may lead us into the most flagrant errors. 

'By feeding ‘cats alternately Avith flesh and pu^e fat, Schmidt has 
moi-eovcr given probability to the vjcAv, that the albuminates are always 
more readily decomposed in the body than the fats, and that a diet 
consisting exclusively of fat (or of an insufficient amount of albuminates 
with an abundance of fat) causes the nitrogenous matters of the body to 
be subjected to metamorphosis, whilst the fats which are taken up are, 
on the contrary, at first either entirely or for the most part deposited in 
the body, being oxidized at a later period, and psobably only by degrees. 

It is from this and a previously indicated point of view, that we must 
consider the results of those numerous experiments which have been 
instituted in reference to relations of nutrition during *the fattening of 
animals generally, or of cows with a view of obtaining a more abummnt 
supply of milk. In association with Schmidt’s experiment, we have to 
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notice an observation made by Pcrsoz,* who fattened geese on maize; the 
blood of the geese which had been thus fed was very rich in fat, but 
poor in albuminates; the quantity of the muscular substance diminished 
perceptibly, and where the fattening had been rapid the geese exhibited 
an absolute loss of bodily weight. 

We do not here enter more fully into the individual series of experi¬ 
ments which have been instituted on animals in connection with the pro¬ 
cess of feeding stock or of augmenting the quantity of milk ; they were 
for the most part instituted solely in reference to what vras formerly re¬ 
garded as a very doubtful question (see pp. 840-844), whether food defi¬ 
cient in fat suflBced for the feeding or fattening of animals, and whether 
fat could be produced in the animal organism from the araylacea. Tliey 
arc consequently only of interest to us in relation to the latter point. 
Although Liebig at an early period demonstrated, partly by exact expe¬ 
riments, and partly by the most ingenious application of various facts 
which bortf upon the point, ^haf fat is formed in the animal body from 
carbo-hydrates, this proposition was yet for a long time denied by Dumas 
and Boussingault, and numerous expei;iments were made, some of wdiich 
appeared to favor and others to oppose Liebig’s view. As, however, we 
have already discussed this subject somewhat in detail (in vol. i. p. 22S) 
we need here only mention two. series of experiments by'which the cor¬ 
rectness of Liebig’s opinion was placed beyond all ..further question. 
Dumas,® in conjunction wdth Milne Edwards, rojieated (irundelach’s ex¬ 
periment of feeding bees witili honey freed from wax (at all events the 
honey employed as their food only contained one-ten-thousandth part of 
wax), of four swarmts which were employed in the experiment, only a 
single one began to secrete tvax and to build wdth it. The numerical re¬ 
sults of this investigation may be most easily seen in the following 
manner: 

Fat which was found in the body cacti bcc at the beginning 


of the experiment.. 0-0018 of a gramme. 

Wax which, on an average, each bee consumed with the honey 

during the whole of the experiment, did not exceed, . 0-0003 “ 

The whole amount of fatty matter whose origin might possibly 

bo derived from the food, averaged for each bee at most, . 0 0022 “ 


During the whole length o^ the experimentdhe wax secreted by 

each bee averaged, ........ 0-00C4 “ 

At the termination of the experiment the wax or ordinary fat , 

in the body of each bee averaged,.0-0042 “ 

Finally, Boussingault® found by experiments on pigs that (to take an 
example) eight-months’ pigs contained far more fat than had existed in 
their food, but that wdien they are fed solely on potatoes there was no 
more fat accumulaljed in them in the course of six months than corre¬ 
sponded to the amount of fat contained in the potatoes, which they con¬ 
sumed ; and that such kinds of food as potatoes, which could not of them¬ 
selves be applied to the formation of fat within the body, acquired this 
property by a slight addition of fat or of albuminous matters. 

In our previous notice of the quantitative metamorphosis of matter wj? 
have not done more than draw the balance between the ingesta and the 

■ Coinpt. rend. T. 18, pp..246-264. 

* Journ. de I’hm-m et d6 Chim. 3 S4r. T. 9, p. 339-344. 

* I'ompl. rend, T. 20, p. 1726. 
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egesta which we have observed in the living animal organism midcr 
various physiological conditions. It has been objected against this 
method, that it affords us no light whatever in reference to the inter¬ 
change of the organic elements within the body in the process of nutri¬ 
tion; but independently of the fact that this is the only path we are able 
to pursue in order to obtain a general view, it has also led us to a num¬ 
ber of facts whiclf enable us to gain an insight into the intermediate 
stages of molecular mt)tions in the body. It cannot, however, bo denied 
that, notwithstanding many of the conclusions yielded by this metliod, 
wo are still so ignorant of the ivtermediate vietamorphosis of matter^ 
that M’e can only adduce the facts known in reference to this subject as 
mere appendages to our previous remarks. While we have endeavored 
throughout the whole course of this work to notice all the important re¬ 
lations of each substance—substratum, fluid, and tissue—in referen(;e to 
the metamorphosis of matter, wo have always directed onr fullest atten¬ 
tion to this subject, which we regard as the crowning point oi“ physiolo¬ 
gical chemistry, and the advance made *in 'science during the last few 
years has indeed yielded the most extraordinary results in this respect. 
IMotwithstanding many obvious deficiencies and^uimcrous imperfections, 
we see revealed before our eyes the image of a life rich in internal rela¬ 
tions and external foi-ins, and aljke inexhaustible in the multiplicity of 
its phenomena au^l the incentives future investigations.* But still it is 
only a mere picture, in which many resultsof vegetative life are unclpubt- 
edly represented in too ideal a form ; for whilst all ))^^<'iu)mena are only 
parts of a motion regulated by definite laws, many poi tions of this sketch 
are drawn in false perspective. To find the correct perspective, we re¬ 
quire to make a certain number of direct measurements, since it will be 
impossible properly to introdTice J;he different distances in the picture 
until the quantitative relations have been established and the points of 
sight mathematically determined. The^ present would seem a fitting 
place, in which to embrace the entire metamorphosis of matter in one 
grand comprehensive picture, which being sketched in accordance with' 
m 4 ),theraatical rules, may represent all the individual parts in their natu¬ 
ral and real connection with/)ne another. But unfortunately in phy.sio- 
logical chemistry wo are sadly dc^ient in these mathematical rules, by 
which alone we can ascertain the correct perspective of the individual 
pslrts of this pfeture of vegetative life. ^ 

There, are very different methods by which we may obtain these geo¬ 
metrical points of sight; thus, for instance, in my investigations regarding 
the function of the liver and the formation of bile, I havq adopted those 
points of sight which refer to the quantitative relations of the juices flow¬ 
ing to and from the liver; the results of these experiments, which cer¬ 
tainly exceeded the very limited expectations I had formed of them, 
induced me in the case of other organs also, to •compare the ingesta 
with the egesta, and indeed far more important quantitative facts nave 
already been obtained than one could have anticipated from the difficulty 
of procuring these egesta and ingesta in sufficient quantity, or in a con¬ 
dition adapted for examination, and from the very great deficiency of 
the means necessary for analysis. We have the more readily abstained 
from giving the fragmentary results of these yet unfinished labors, as 
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they have already appeared in another place^ with all the necessary 
details, and would seem to be better adapted to some of the earlier sec¬ 
tions of this -work. 

C. Schmidt* has endeavored to determine the intermediate metamor¬ 
phosis of tissue in another way, namely, by a network of mathemotical 
lines ; he simultaneously compared the constitution of the different tran- 
sudations and of the blood, and attempted to establish the quantitative 
relations between the two, and to determine the laws which influence the 
elimination of matters from the blood through certain tissues into defi¬ 
nite organs. We have incorporated the most essential conclusions of this 
work in this volume; but notwithstanding many brilliant facts and 
conclusions, it soon became apparent that this method of investigation 
also failed in alfording us correct answers to many questions. 

In association with Bidder,® Schmidt has tried a third method, by 
which probably the greatest advances have been made; it consists in the 
attempt to' determine the amount of that motion which impels a very 
considerable fraction of the animal juices towards the intestinal canal. 
From the statements Avhich have beep previously made regarding the 
quantitative relations of athc digestive fluids it appears that according to 
Bidder and Schmidt’s investigations and calculations, an adult man 
weighing about 64 kilogrammes, [^or 1C* stone] secretes in twenty-four 
hours about 1^00 grammes of saliva,'in which are 15,grammes of solid 
matters, 1600 grammes of bile containing 80 grammes of solid matters, 
6400 grammes of gastric juice with 102 grammes of solid matters, 200 
grammes of pancreatic fluid with 20 grammes of solid constituents, and 
200 grammes of intestinal juice with grammes of non-volatile matters; 
consequently there are in twenty-four hours 10,000 grammes of juices, 
containing 9600 grammes of water and 310 of solid substances, which 
pass from the blood into tlie intestinal canal, from which they are again 
for the most part resorbed. Since the body of a man weighing 64 kilo¬ 
grammes contains about 20 kilogrammes [or 44 lbs.] of solid matters, 
and 44 kilogrammes [nearly 07 lbs.] of water, it follows that from l-5th 
to l-4th of the latter would be brought unto the intestinal canal, in tl'e 
course of twenty-four hours, but oidy from l-70th to l-60th of the former. 
The coincidence between the amount ef solid constituents in this collec¬ 
tive sum of the digestive fluids and in the lymph (according to Marchaod’s 
determination), namely 3'lg, is a point of much interest. Since very 
careful analyses of the digestive fluids, as well as determinations of their 
amounts, were instituted by Schmidt, it is easy to see that we may obtain 
the most decisive conclusions from these numerically-established points, 
regarding the relative amount of this metamorphosis of matter within the 
body, as well in reference to the individual organic matters as to the ele¬ 
ments in general. We may notice, as especially important in this point of 
view, the relations which have been established by these investigations be¬ 
tween the biliary secretion and the respiration, and between the former and 
the urinary secretion. Thus, for instance, a dog for each kilogramme’s 
weight consumes in twe*nty-four hours 8*6 grammes of carbon, while in 
the same time it excretes 1 gramme of biliary matter; 0-5 of a gramme 
of carbon of this biliary matter returns from the intestine into the blood, 

‘ T5cr. der k. sacks. Ges. d Wiss. zu Leipzig. 1853. 

* Chai-akteristik cici- Cholera, u. s. w. 
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hence it follows, that from 5J-[ to 6J{ of the expired carbon has to p;o 
tiirongh the stage of bile-formation. This proportion is not csscntiallj 
affected during a flesh-diet; but is altered by the use of highly amylace¬ 
ous food, when the amount of respired carbon considerably exceeds the 
(juantity passing through the bile. When the mineral constituents of 
the food are much increased, the biliary secretion is relatively more 
increased than the respiration; but during starvation the former is more 
diminished than the latter. Of every 100 grammes of nitrogen which 
are separated by the kidneys, at most not more than 3 grammes pass 
through the bile (as taurine and glycine), while of 100 parts of sulphur 
from 64 to 86 parts take that course; under no conditions, however, 
does the whole of the sulphur pass through the stage of bile. In her¬ 
bivorous animals scarcely 2-3ds of. the glycine separated with the 
urine in the hippuric acid arc contained in the glyco-cholic acid. During 
starvation we may put down the average typical relation as follows: for 
every 100 parts of expired carbon thcr^ are given ofri6'4 pRrts of car¬ 
bon, under the form of urea, by the kidneys. While in fasting animals 
(the calculations being made foj; c<jaial bodily ^weight) the same daily 
(juantities of carbonic acid and urea were seertted, tin; biliary secretion 
sunk to such an extent that on the tenth day of inanition only 2-5ths of 
the quantity oT bile were obtainsd, whifh was secreted or^thc third day. 

There are other interesting points of view which presSit themselves 
when we contrast, in relation to quantity, the elements of the interme¬ 
diate metamorphoses of matter and those of. the final i-'xcretions with the 
corresponding elements of the organism or of the blood ; as for instance, 
when we compare the quantities of the carbon separated by*tho bile or 
by the saliva, w'ith that which is separated by the kidneys or lungs, and 
reduce the numl)ers of both to lOCi parts of the carbon contained in the 
organism or in the blood. As a standard of comparison Bidchrr and 
Schmidt employed results wdiich they had obtained from a cat, and Avhieh, 
as they stand at present isolated to science, w'e must on no account omit. 
They found that each kilogramme’s weight of the animal (which was a* 
y*ung cat weighing 1506 grammes) contained*— 
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ricnco in 100 parts of this animal there were contained 32'039 of solid 
materials. Schmidt employs these determinations in order to calculate 
the amount of the different elements of the w.ater, and of the salts in the 
body of the cat, and it follows from his calculations that in every kilo¬ 
gramme’s weight of the cat there are contained about 679‘61 grammes 
of water, 148'72 grammes of carbon, 20-19 grammes of hydrogen, SO-lf) 
grammes of nitrogen, 64-78 grammes of oxygen, 2-43 grammes of sul¬ 
phur, 1-88 grammes of sodium, 1-51 grammes of clrlorine, 51-02 grammes 
of earthy phosphates, including about 0-4 of a gramme of iron, and 4-41 
grammes of other salts, including 2-12 grammes of phosphoric acid. 

This calculation gains additional support from the circumstance that, 
as follows from the data formerly given, a dog fed with flesh gives ofl’ 
2-25 grammes of water by perspiration, and respiration, and 5-97 
grammes by the urine and fiecos (and, thorefoi-e, on the whole 8-22 parts) 
for every 100 grammes of water-which it contains, while 23-25 grammes 
are effused .into the intestine with the intestinal juice. Hence the inter¬ 
mediate circulation of the wa'ior'towards the intestine is far more conside¬ 
rable than its final excretion, and amounts to almost the fourth part of 
the whole quantity of waler in the body, if, on the other hand, we com¬ 
pare the aqueous excretions with the amount of water in the blood, and fix 
the latter at 100, 27-9 parts arc entirely i-emoved from the body in twenty- 
four hours, whiln 79-0 pa rts are eftusod into the intestinal^canal. Of every 
100 ])iirt3 of salts in a dog fed with flesh there -arc in twenty-four hours 5-3 
parts given off to the external world, while 8-5 parts are effused with the 
digevStive fluids over the surlaco of the intestinal canal; while of 100 parts 
of blood-saJLts 21-2 parts are completely excreted in twenty four hours, 
and, 34-1 parts conveyed into the intestine. Of every 100 parjs of carbon 
in the body 4-26 parts are separated by the respiration and urine, while 
only 1-31 parts pass into the intestine (of which 0-376 passes through 
the bile); and a similar ratio holds good with regard to the hydrogen. 
Of every 100 parts of nitrogen in the animal body, 3-89 parts arc com¬ 
pletely separated, and only 1-28 parts pass into the intestine (of which 
not more than O-lOl passes through the bile). Of every 100 parts ^jf 
sulphur contained in the animal 3-3 partq are daily excreted by the 
kidneys, while 2-6 parts enter the intestine (1-7 of which passes through 
the bile). Of 100 parts of ])hosphoric acid of the soluble phosphate of 
the animal body there are daily eliminated 7-27 parts, AVliile 2-9 pares 
complete the circulation through the intestine. 

These are only a few instances of results to which such statistico-chemi- 
cal investigations of the intermediate metamorphosis of matter lead us, 
when they are conducted with that accuracy and circumspection which 
are indispensably requisite in such cases. As yet we unfortunately pos¬ 
sess no other investigations of this nature than those of Bidder and 
Schmidt, of which v.c b^ve made mention. But whatever ingenuity 
may be discernible in these inquiries, and however brilliant may be 
the results to Avhieh they have already led, it must be admitted that 
they have merely* indicated the path by which more numerous investiga¬ 
tions may enable us to reach the aim towards which we are striving. 
Since we are conscious of the deficiency of our knowledge, and the un¬ 
certainty of most of the facts in our'possession, we likewise omit a mu the- 
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matical, or rather arithmetical, sketch of all the movements of matter in 
the living body considered in accordance with all tlieir relations and value. 

As it is our firm conviction, that it is only by the above indicated 
mathematical determination of the limits of the metamorphosis of matter 
that the general propositions of our science can he completely established, 
we are the morP ready to leave to future chemists the hold attempt of 
classifying vital phenomena according to number, mass, and weight, an<l 
thus securing to their’thoories an amount of relative truth which might 
at all events equal that to which the other empirical sciences have long 
since attained. 

In drawing towards the close of this work, we cannot forbear reverting 
once more to that department of our science, known as pathological 
chemistry; and the present would seem to he the fitting place for enter¬ 
ing more minutely into the consideration of pathologicalproccsscn ; and 
this we had fully purposed doing, for our original intention was to inves¬ 
tigate the pathological metamorphosis of matter after wo had considered 
the same process in its normal character. ’Although we had occasion in 
almost every section on the juices and tissues to deplore our defective 
knowledge of their pathological relations, we ^ct endeavored 1o collect 
all the scattered materials in our possession, and to combine them as far 
as possible intft one comprehensvvc whole, in order to obtain a basis for 
at least some few,of the more toni»l)le hypotlu'ses and vic^s; but it soon 
became obvious that it W'ould have been Tu;cessary to deviate froip the 
general plan of this work, if we had attempted to cpinpcnsate for the 
absence of real facts by ideal combinations from amidst the confused 
mass of scanty, unconnected, and often careless observations. If we 
were not satisfied with mere speculations, wo were driven to the necessity 
of ruminating once more over the observations and facts jwhich had 
already been casually noticed in the course of this work ; for wo arc do- . 
ficient in the points of departure necessary to a scientific mode of treat¬ 
ment, while our explanations are wanting in certainty. Idienomcnolo- 
gical data are indispensable to an ideal inter])reJ.ation, although they can* 
a<5{ircely justify us in undertaking anything beyond a causal investiga¬ 
tion. But can we be said bo possess anything approaching a phenome¬ 
nology of pathologico-chemical pijocesscs in the^ science known as patljo- 
chemistry '! Are we even in possession of investigations capable 
of exhibiting flie causal connections of these pathqlogico-chemical phe¬ 
nomena.? or are those which we do possess conducted with sufficient ex¬ 
actness to justify us in drawing from them any more general conclusions ? 
What has been, or can as yet be done in pathological choyiistry V Some 
few factors or resultants of tlio metamorphosis of animal matter have 
been investigated in a number of diseases, and iiv the most favorable 
cases the results have been compared together, although they very fre¬ 
quently did not admit of comparison. And ovofi if theoh.servutions made 
on one and the same object in different conditions, did actually admit of 
comparison, we might indeed derive from them proofs or counter-proofs 
in reference to some popular view in humoral pathologj’, d)ut they could 
never afford us any insight into the pathological process in the disease in 
question. It has only seldom been considered that it is indispensably 
necessary to the comprehension (d ^ pathological process, that we should 
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siinnltuncouKly investigate, if not all, at least many of the factors and 
resultants of one and the same object, and that we should endeavor to 
ascertain the mutual relations of the different parts of the group of phe¬ 
nomena. Instead of instituting accurate analyses of the urine, the blood, 
the solid excrements, and the expired air, in one and the same disease, in 
one and the same individual, and making careful determinations of the 
(quantities of the egesta when compared with the inges'ea or the weight of 
the body, infinite.pains have been taken to compare the eomposition of 
the blood in different diseases, without a suspicion of the insufficiency of 
our analytical methods, and their inability to afford us any insight into 
the internal metamorphosis of matter. We believe that we have already 
sufficiently characterized the deplorable nature of most of the analyses of 
morbid urine. Diabetic urine has frequently been examined, the other 
juices have also been analyzed in diabetes, and sugar has everywhere 
been found. Yet this much-discussed disease has never been investi¬ 
gated with ^reference to the general metamorphosis of matter; on no 
occasion has any attempt beeh made to determine the ingesta and egesta 
of the body during its continuance ; and even those experiments which 
have been made to deter,mine the rclaiion of nutrition to the formation 
of sugar, have either been left incomplete, or have utterly failed in their 
object, while the relations of rcsjjiratiop, which are so important in this 
disease, arc ^till shrouded in complete obscurity. A comprehensive 
examina,tion of the kind to which we refer is essentially needed in the 
case of inflammatof-y fever, or the inflammatory jirooess accompanied by 
fever, which constitutes one of the main processes of most diseases. It 
would have served as the first point of attachment for a systematic in¬ 
quiry, as the keystone to a tine system of pathological chemistry ; a 
more favorable opportunity could scaiqpely be found for establi.shing and 
examining from a physical q)oint of view these complicated relations in 
the deviations from the nornurl course of the metamorphosis of matter. 
Tint the ground before us is still unbroken, and the fruitful soil has as yet 
••yielded little more ihan Aveeds. 

In reverting once more to the points of view which afford a prospect 
of a successful elaboration of pathological chemistry, in thus endeavor- 
ijig to justify our silence in reference to pathologico-chemical processes, 
we in no way intend to animadvert upon those true inquirers w'ho ^ve 
exercised their pow<?rs on this uncultivated department V for the^fi- 
eiencies in their labors were owing less to those who prosecuted them, 
than to the extraordinary difficulties of the pursuit, which will still 
require many,years of labor to overcome; indeed, we have already 
endeavored, throughout the whole course of this work, to place these 
difficulties in their trpe light, and to caution our readers against attaching 
too high a value to’ the results yielded by this branch of science. We 
liave often observed that pure chemistry, and more especially physiolo¬ 
gical chemistry, is still too incomplete to admit of the successful prose¬ 
cution of such investigations, and hence the cause why so few chemists 
of celebrity have' devoted themselves to pathological chemistry. 

The cultivation of this department of science has therefore for the 
most part been left to beginners or mere chemical dilettanti, who too 
often were ignorant of even the firslt principles of physiology. It is to 
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the anxiety of physicians to obtain chemical elucidations, to the imper¬ 
fect training in the true method of physical inquiry manifested by these 
investigators, to their ignorance of scientific processes, and to their 
misconception of the true objects of pathological chemistry, that wo owe 
those confused works, which, instead of enriching pathological cliemistry, 
have done nothing more than encumber and complicate it. In tlie hasty 
anxiety to turn all things to account, these carelessly and hurriedly 
collected materials have been indiscriminately applied* to every possible 
diagnostic, prognostic, and other practical purpose. Such a method of 
proceeding, Avhen carried to its extreme length, degenerates into mere 
purposeless uroscopy and other similar follies, which arc not a whit 
bettor than the practices of the old w'ater doctors. The labors of such 
medical handicraftsmen have at most only served to foster the flights of 
fancy of ready-writing journalists and ingenious physicians, who wei-e 
not endowed with the mind requisite for earnest natural inquiry, and 
who, from the barren s 3 nubolization of s^'nfyious perceptions find of con¬ 
fused hallucinations, have interwoven a complicated network of facts, 
which has been dignified with the.title of huinoriil pathology. 

Let us not, however, be <l]scouraged by tluwc drav,backs, which are 
inseparable from .all newly developed sciences ; but let us rather trustfully' 
and hopefully look forward to a brighter future. 

“ThOU<JH it be winter NOW', THE SPRING MFST COME A<iAIT#.’'* 


' “ Bs muss docU Friililing worJen.'’ 
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PLATE I. 

J'lCS. 

J. Lobule of Parotid Gland. 

2. Salivary Calculus. 

3. Secrctinf» Cells of Human Liver. 

4. Section of a Lobule of the Human Liver. 

5. Portion of the Same more liighlji magnified. , 

6. Connection of the Jjobulcs qf the Liver with the Hepatic Vein. 

7. Arrangement of the Cellular Parenchyma of the Human Liver. 

PLATE II. 

8. Hepatic Cells gorged with Fat. 

9. Gall Stones. 

10. Development of Lymph and Ch 3 'le-Corpuscles into Blood-Corj>uscle8. 

11. Chyle-Corpuscles in various phases. 

12. White Corpuscles of the Blood. 

13. White Corpuscles of the Blood mdgnified 400 diameters. 

14. Phases of the Human Corpuscles. 

15. Bed Blood-Corpuscles. 

PLATE III. 

*16. Blood-Corpuscles collapsed. 

17. Fat in Blood. 

18. Blood in Inflammatory condition? 

,19. Healthy ^Igibrin with Blood. 

20. A Lymphatic Gland. 

21. Portiow of Intra-Glandular Lymphatic. 

22. Lymphatics of the Mucous Membrane of the Stomach. 

23. Section of Lymphatic Gland. 


PLATE IV. 


24. Termination of Milk Duct. 

25. Ultimate Follicles of Mammary Gland. 

26. Human Milk. 

27. Milk-Globules. 

2 8. Colostrum-Corpuscles. 

29. Spermatozoa from Man, and their development. 

30. Spermatozoid in the interior of the vesicle of development. 

31. Mucus-Corpuscles. 
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PLATE V. 

FIG. 

'.i2. Mucus and Pus-Corpusclcs, Epithelial Particles and Blood Disks. 

33. Sweat Gland. 

3-1. Cortical Substance of the Human Kidney. 

{.>. Portion of one of the Tubuli Uriniferi. 

PLATE VI. 

3(J. Distribution of the Renal Vessels. 

37. Portion of a Secreting Canal from the Cortical Substance of the Kidney. 
.38. Crystals of Chloride of Sodium. 

39. Chloride of Sodium from Urine. ' 

10. Chloride of Zinc and Creatinine. 

PLATE VII. 

-H-46. Urir Acid Crystals. 

17. Illustration of the origin of dno of its forms. 

48. Uric Acid developed under the Microscope. 

49. Uric Acid Crystals. ^ ' 

PLATE VIII. 

50—.'i2. Uric Asc'd Crystals. 

53. Uric Acid Calculus. 

54. Section of the same. 

5.5. Urate of Ammo* ia. 

.5(5. Urate of Ammonia from Fever or Gout. 

.57. Urate of Ammonia Calculus. 


PLATE IX. 

58-.59. Cystine Crystals. 

(!0—05. Oxalate of Lime Crystals. 

PLATE X. 

06. Oxalate of Lime or Mulberry Calculus. 

(57. Internal structure of the same. 

68. Oxalate of Lime Calculus. 

(59. Alternating Calculus. ' 

70. Mixed Phosphates. 

71. Phosphate of Lime Calculus. 

72. 73. Crystalline forms of the Phosphate of Magnesia and Ammonia: 

PLATE XI. 

74, 75. Crystalline forms of the Phosphate of Magnesia and Ammonia. 

76. Phosphate of Magnesia and Ammonia Calculus. 

77, 78. Fusible Calculus. 

79. Internal structure of the same. 

PLATE Xm 

80. 81. Urinary Sediment of Carbonate of Lime. 

82. Ultimate Granules of Bone. 

83. CarUlago at Seat of Ossification. 

81 . Transverse Section of a part of the Bone surrounding an Haversian jCaiml. 
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PLATE Xm. 

Fin. 

85. Transverse Section of Bone. 

8G. Vertical Section of the Enamel of Human Molar Tooth. 

87. Transverse Section of Enamel. 

88. Transversa Section of Tubules of Dentine. 

PLATE XIV. 

89. Formation of Enamel. 

90. Formation of Cemeutum. 

91. Section of Branchial Cartilage of Tadpole. 

PLATE XV. 

92. Section of Fibro-Cartilage. 

93. The Two Elements of Areolar Tissue. 

94. White Fibrous Tissue. 

95. Yellow Fibrous Tissue. 

J>LATE XVI. 

9C. Cells of Adipose Tissue. 

97. Fat-Vesicles. 

98. Bloodve.ssels^f Fat. 

99. Fat-Clohules. 

100. Fat-Vesicles from an Emaciated Subject. 

PLATE XVII. 

101. Fat-Cells, &c., from Stcatomatous Tumor. 

102. Structure of a Fatty Tumor. * 

103. Vertical Section of the Skin of the Thumb. 

104. Hair-bulb. 

PLATE XVIII. 

^05. Cells of Smooth Muscular Fibre. 

106. Fibres of Unstriped Muscle. 

107. Development of Striped Muscular Fibre. 

,108. Striated Muscular Fibre. 

PLATE XIX. 

109. Structure of Tubular Nerve-Fibres. 

110. Primitive Fibres and Ganglionic Globules of Human Brain. 

111. Yellow Tubercle. 

112. Gray Tubercle. 

113. Tubercle-Corpuscles from the Peritoneum. 

fl^TE XX. 

114. Tubercle-Corpuscle.s, Granules, and jM^lcculcs from I.ung. 

116. Tubercle-Corpuscles from a Mesenteric Gland. 

116. Isolated Tubercle-Corpuscles. 

117 . Pus-corpuscles, natural appearance* 
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FIR. 

118. Pus-Corpuscle.s, magnified 400 diameters. 

119. Healthy Pus-cells. 

120. Pus-Corpuscles of Cancer. 

121. The same after the application of Acetic Acid. 

122 . Scrofulous Pus. 

12,3. Scrofulous Pus from a Lymphatic Gland. 

PLATE XXI. 

124. Peptic Gastric Gland. 

125. Section through a Cluster of Gastric Cujca. 

126. Mucous Gastric Gland. 

127. Horizontal Section of a Stomach-cell. 

128. Capillary network of the lining Membrane of the Stomach. 

129. A portion of Mucous Membrane of the Stomach, magnified 75 time.s. 

.PLATE XXII. 

130. One of the Tubular Follicles of the Pig’s Stomach. 

131. Section of Mucous Mj?mbrane of Small Intestine in the Dog. 

132. One of the Intestinal Villi, with the commencement of a Lacteal. 

133. Portion of Mucous Membrane of the Large Intestine. 

134. Transvelt^e Section of Lieberkuhn’s T^ubes or Follicles. 

PLATE XXIII. 

135. Distribution of Capillaries in the Villi of the Intestine. 

136. Solitary Gland of Small Intestine. 

137. Part of a patch of Peycr’s Glands magnified. 

138. Bloodvessels of an Intestinal Villus. 

139. Air-cells of Human Lung. 

PLATE XXIV. 

140. Section through a Bronchial Tube. 

141. Arrangement of Capillaries of the Air-cells of the Human Lung. 

142. Epithelium-cells. 

143. Epithelium of Serous Membrane. 

144. Epithelium detached ’and free in the Cavity of the Duodenum of a Dog. 

145. Epithelial Cells in Urine. 

146. Primary Organifr Cell. 
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FIG. 8. 
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* FiR. 8. llKrATIf! C15I.I.S HOnOJED WITH FAT; 
< 1 , ntropliioil nuc-leii!i; h, adipose globule’s. 

Fig. 9. Small, iKREarLAW <iall-8tones, 
composed of inspissnte’d nnd«nltereil bill- 
cemented by mucus.—From Dr. Build's work. 

Fig. 10. Development opficMAN ltsipii-ani> 

CHTI.E-COBPUSCLES INTO BLOOP.CORPUSCLES 
A. A lymph or white blooel-corpu.scle. u. 
The same in preicesB of conversion into a red 
corpuscle. C. A lympliKiorpusch- with the 
cell-wall raised up round^t by the action of 
water. D A lymph-itorpu.scle from which the 
granules have almost all disapjjearcel. E. A 
lymph-c-orpu.scle acquiring color; a single gra¬ 
nule, like a micleus, remains. F. A red cor¬ 
puscle fully develojteeU 

Fig. 11. ClITLE-COBPtrSCLES IN VARIOUS 
PHASES ;—a a, stellate form occasionally seen 
after escape of their contents; A 6, free nuclei ;i 
c, a nucleus surrounded by a few granules; rf, 


c, .small cells, some with distinct nucleus;/, g, 
larger cells, one with a vi.sible miclew»; A, 
I similar sell after addition of water; t, similar 
; ^11 aAer addition of acetic acid. 

j Fig. 12. White corpu!}cles of the blooo. 
I I. A corpuscle in its natural condition. ^ and 
' .'1. Difi'erent appearnnce.‘»-T..v.d.r..ed by the 
action of diluted acetic, acid. 

Fig. 1.9. White corpuscles or the blood. 
Magnified 400 diameters. 

Fig. 14. Phases of the human blood-cor¬ 
puscle (after Wharton Jones), a and b. 

1 Colorle.ss corpuscles or Granule-cells in the 
ctmrsely and finely granular stale, c and d. 
Nucleated cells, c without color, rf W'ith color. 
«. Free celUrlurm nucleus, or perfect red cor¬ 
puscle. 

Fig 1.5. Red blood-corpuscles. Magnified 
, 400 diameters. 
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FIG. 17. 
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FIG. 18. 



FIG. 21?. 



Fir. 'r,:. '»■''f''>-COBl'U8Cl.E.S COLLAl'SKl), 

PiURiiincd <100 iliamuter.x. 

Fig. 17. Fat in blood. 

Fig. J 8. Tlio Microscopic Appenranco of a 
I>rf>p of Blood in the Inllanimiikiry condition. 
1 he red corpuscles lose their (drcular form, atnl 
adhere together ; the while corpuscles remain 
apart, and are often more abundant than u.^ual. 

Fig. lit. Fibrils of hf.altht fiubin, en¬ 
tangling red and white blomUorpuscles (three 
ol the latter are (igured separately), and a few 
lihrinous fibrils. 

Fig. 2(1. Diagram of a lymi'iiatic gland, 
showing the intra-giandulnr network, and the 
transition from the scale-like epithelia of the 


fig. 111. 
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extra-glandular lym)ihalics, to the imcli-an-d 
cells of the intra-glataluhir. 

Fig. 21. I’OIITION O^ INTIIA-GLANIil’I.AK 
LVMI’IIATIC showing along the lower edge the 
thickne.-.s of the geifninal inenihrane, and njsin 
it the thick hiyer of glandular epithelial cells. 

Fig. 22. Lidai-HATies of tub Mticotrs mem¬ 
brane of TtiE STOMACH, after Bresehel. a. 
Superficial layer ; A, de»p layer. 

Fig. 23. Section of lymthatic gland, 
showing a c, the fibrous tissue udiicli fttrins 
,its exterior; b b, superficial vasn inferentia; 
c r, larger alveoli near the surface ; r/ rf, smaller 
alveoli of the interior; e e, fibrous walls of the 
alveoli. 



PLATE IV. 

FIG. 24. FIG. 29. 



Fig. 24. Tkkmination of poution op milk- t Fig. 29. Spf.rmatozoa from man, and their 
DUCT IN FOI.1.1CLK8 f from a mercurial injection, development. (Wagner.) a. Spermatozoa from 
by Sir A. Cooper; enlarged four times. the semen of the vas deferens. 1 to 4. Show 

. their variety of character. 6. Seminal gra- 

Fig. 2f). Ultimate follicles of mammary ^ f,uies. —b. Contents of the semen of the testis. 
GLAND, with their secreting cells a, a, and j j corpuscle or cell. 2. A cell 

nuclei, i, i. j containing three roundish granular bodies. 

Fig. 2B. Microscopic appearance of hd- which the spermatozoa, are developed. 

man milk, with an Intermixture of Colostrio '*• fasciculus of spermatozoa, as they are 
corpuscles at a, a, and elsewhere. together in the testis. 

Fig. 30. Spermatozoid of the dog in the 
Fig. 27. Milk-globcles. , development. 

Fig. 28. Colostrum-corpuscles. ^ Fig. 31. Mucus-corpuscles. 



PLATE V. 




Fig. 32. Mucus- and pus-corpuscles, I'pilbe- 
littl particles, an<l Mtstd-disks. from iiiucoiis or 
cervical leucorrlioca. 220 diameters. 

Fig. 33. Sweat-gland and the commence¬ 
ment OP ITS DUCT. a. Venous radicles on the 
■wall of the cell in which the gland rests. 
This vein anastomoses with others in the 
vicinity. 6. Capillaries of the gland separately 
represented, arising from their arteries, which 
also anastomose. The bloodvessels are all 
situated on the outside or deep surface of the 
tube, in contact with the basement membrane. 
—Magn. 35 diam. 


Fig. 31. SectioV of the cortical si:ii- 

STANCE OF THE HUMAN KIDNEY ;-A A, tuhldi 

uriniferi divided tran.sversely, showing the 
spheroidal epithelium irt their interior; D, 
Malpighian Capsule; n, its ailerent hratieh of 
the renal artery ; i, its glomerulus of capilla¬ 
ries; c f, secreting plexus, formed by its elle- 
I rent vessels; 4 d, librous stroma. 

Fig. 35. Portion of <;ne of the Tubuli Uat- 
NiFBRl, from the kidney of an adult; showing 
its tessellated epithelium. 




PLATE VI. 

FIG. 36. fig. 37. 



Fig. 30, Distribution of tuk renal ves- 

SF.l,s, FROM KIDNEY OF MORSE: u, bram-li of 
Koniil artery; o/, aflererit vessel; m, m, Mal- 
pigliiati tulLs; e/, ef, elterent vessels; p, 
vascular plexus surrounding the tubes; »(, 
straight tube ; rf, eonvoluted'tubd. Magnified 
about 30 diameters. 

Fig. 37. A, Portion ofvt secreting canal from I 
the cortical suUstance of the Uidncy. B, The 
c])ithelium or gland-cells, more liigbly mag- 
nilied (700 times). C. Portion of a canal from 
the mc<lullary substance of the kidney. At '* 


one part the basement-membrane has no epi¬ 
thelium lining it. 

Fig. 38. Chloride op sodium. Obtained 
by treating urate of soda with bydruebloric 
acid and slowly evaporating. 

Fig. 39. Chloride of sodium resulting 
from slow evaporation of healthy urine. 

Fig. 40 Triple Compound of chloride of 
eiNC and CREATININE with creatine, from con¬ 
centrated urine treated with fused chloride of 
zinc. 



FIG. 41. 


PLATE VII. 

FIG. 43. 


FIG. 42. 



liigs. 41-43. Dli'FEREKT FORMS OP HRIC 
AOin ORY8TAL8. 

Fig. 41. Uric Aciil Cryslnls whicli result 
from the slow introiluction of a warm solution 
of Urate of ISoda into warm dilute Hydrochlo¬ 
ric acid. 

Fig. 42. Uric Acid Crystals frxMii Htitnan 
Urine. 

Fig. 43. Uric Acid Crystals in which, when 
the deposit is of long continuance, the rhom- 
boidal form is replaced hy a square one. 

Fig. 44. Uric Acid. Accidental Varieties of 
the rhomboid and sijuare forms. 


found mixed with urate of ammonia and 
oxalate of lime. * 

Fig. 4C. Uric Acid of human urine. 

Fig. 47. Illustration of.the ntode in which 
the crystalline form of (Fig. 40) is produced ; 
viz., by the union t^f two rhonilxridal crystals 
with their apices approximated. 

Fig. 48. Urjc Atid as artificially developed 
from urate of soda, and observed under the 
microscope, a, b, c, and D, are its successive 
changes when the urnt« is treated with strong 
acetic acid. K, F, and a, when the urate is 
concentrated anti treated hot with an excess 
of acetic acid and cooled. 


Fig. 4.3. Uric Acid. Thick lozenges, often I Fig. 49. Uric Acid of human urine. 


PLATE VIII. 

FIG. 50. 


FIG. 51. 


FIG. 52. 



Fig. 50. Urio Acid of human urine, as some- Fig. 5.1. Uric acid calculus. 
times found crystallized on a hair. pjg Suction of a uric acid calcu- 

Fig. 51. Uric Acid in irregular masses, re- «‘'owing the internal concentric layers, 

stdting from sudden cooling of the urine, or Fig. 55. Urate of ammonia, from urine, 

by the addition to it of a strong acid. pjg jg Uratk of ammonia from the urine 

Fig. 52. Uric Aci<l crystallized on a fibrin- I patients laboring under gout or fever, 

ons cast of a uriniferous tube. ' Fig. 57. Urate of ammonia CALOUHts. 



PLATE IX. 


FIG. 58. FIG. .59. FIG. (io. 





FIG. 61. 


FIG. 62. 




FIG. 63. 



FIG. 64. 



Fig. .58. Cystink rry.slnllizpil from ammo- 
iiiiical solution by spontaneous evaporation. 

Fig. 59. Ctstjnis CJ1Y8TAI.S in groups. 

Figs. 6(1, 61, 62. Oxalate of limb. 


FIG. 6.5. 



Fig. 63. The OoitrHEDiiAL onrsTALa of 
oxalate of lime, as seen when allowed to ilry. 

Figs. 64, 65. Dumb-iikli, cktstals of oxa¬ 
late of lime from urine. 
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FIG. 77. 
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Figs. 71, 7.7. Vabiktiks or cbystai.link ' Fifi. 77. Fitsiiilk (mLCiii.uH. 
roKM8. Till? triple or neutral pliospliiite ol : 

niaai.esia an.l ammonia. Fig. 78. Fubillf, calcui-oh. 


niugiicaia ami ammonia. 

Fig. 7ii. Fiiosi'hatb or magnesia and am* 
MONIA CALCUI.ua. 


Fig. 7'J. Internal strueturc of tlie same 



I’LATK XII. 


MO. 


FKi. 81. 



Kigs. 80, HI. Carhonatk of limk, h run' 
I'orni met with in nlUaliiic urine. It is innsl 
usual as an amorjthons powder. 

i 

Kig. 8-'. ITlTIMATK attANULF..S OF BONE, isO- 
late<l t^nd in small nms.ses, from the remnr.— 
(From a preparation of jVIr. Tomes) IVtag- 
nilied iitiO diameters. Prepared by prolonged 
lM)iling in a Papin's digester. Also may he 
ohiaineil hy eah iinilion or digestion in liydro- 
ehlorie aeid. 

Fig. Sd. Veiiieal .sei tion of Caktilaop. at 
THE seat of O8.S1FICATI0N; the elu.stersol eells 
are arranged in eohimns, the intereelhdar 
sjtaees between them being l-.'I'J.OUths of an 


ineh in breadth. At the^lower end of the 
lignre, o.sseons libres are seen oeenpying the 
iniereelhilar spaces, at lirst iHamding the elns- 
ters laterally, then .splitting them longitudinally 
and encircling each separate (tell. 'I’hc gntater 
i opacity of this portion is due to a threefold 
cause; the increase of os.seons fibres, the. 
opacity of the contents of the cells, and the 
multiplication of oil-globules. 

Fig. 84. TEANSVF,itSE section of a part of 
the Iwtie surrounding an Haversian eaiial, 
showing the pores commencing at the surface. 
(I. anastomosing and passing from cavity to 
•cavity.—jMagnified about 80(1 diameters. From 
a prei>aration made by Mr. Totnes. 



PLATE XIII. 



KKi. 8ti. 



Fig. 8.'j. Tuansveksk section of conipacl | 
tissue fof Inmieriis) niagriilietl about ll’tll <lia- 
metcrs. 'I'hree of tlie Haversian canals are , 
seen, with tlieir concentric rings; also the cor- 
laiscles or lacuna-, with the canaliciili extend¬ 
ing from them across the direction of tlic 
latiiclla'. The Haversian apertures had got 
iilled with debris in grinding down the sec¬ 
tion, and therefore appear black in the figure, 
which represents the object as viewed with 
transmitted light. 

1 


FIO. 88. 



Fig. 86 . Vertical section of the Ena met, of 
the hitman inolar^tooth. 

Fig. 87. A, Transvi-rse section of Enamki.. 
showing*Ihe,hcx«gotml form of its prisms; B, 
separated prisms. 

Fig 88 . TEANSVEiotK sections or tubules 
OF DENTINE, showing their cavities, walls, and 
the intertiibular tisstie. a. Otditiary distutice 
epart b. More crowdeil. c. Another view. 
Htiinan molar.—Magnitieil F'd diameters. 



PLATE XIV. 


FIG. 8D. 



FIG. 90. 



FIG. 91. 



Fit;. 8‘J. FouMATiok of Enamrl; A, primary 
cells suspended in fluid lilasteinn ; i, the same 
more fully developed and hce.oine ant'ularjy, 
the same heeomiiiK pri.smatie ; A', the nucleus 
disappearin';; /, the modifieu priuiiatic cells, 
tilled with calcareuus suits, furiniii); the fibres 
of enamel. 

i 

Fit;. 90. Formation of tiik cfmkntom: m , 
primary cells; /», their granular nuclei ; «, 


more minutely granular blastema; o, tlie pri¬ 
mary cell enlarged, and reet'iving the harden¬ 
ing salts; •«', calcified blastema; />,]/, stellate 
nuclei of fully formed cemental cells. 

Fig. 91. Sf-otionof the branoiual carti- 

LAOK OF TADPoI-E; n, group of four eell.s, sepa¬ 
rating from each other; b, jiair of cells in ap¬ 
position; f, f, nuclei of cartilage cells; </, 
cavity containing three cells. 



PLATE XV. 


Fit:. 92. 



FlC. 91!. 



FIG. 94. 



FIG. 9r>. 



I'if{. 92. SkCTIO.N OI' FEBUO CABTlliAOE ; 
sliowiiin (liKjxi.'iitioii of oartilago cells, in iireolic 
of fibrous ti.ssue. 

Fifr. 99. The two elements of areolab. 
tissue, in tlii-ir riiitnral relations to one an¬ 
other;—1. Tbe white librous element, with 
eell-nnclei, 9, sjiaringly visible in it. 2. The 
yellow fibrous element, .showinf; the braneh- 
int; or anastomosing character of its fibrillie. 
•'i. Fibrilhe of the yellow element, far finer 
than the rest, but having a similar curly cha¬ 
racter. 8. Nneleolated cell-nuclei, often seen, 
apparently loose.—From the areolar tissiM* 


I under the pectoral muscle, rnagnifieil njfl d 
Fig. 94. White fibrous tissue; — 2. 

Straight appearayee of the tissue when^itretcb- 
ed. 1, .'I, 4, r> Variiats wavy aiipearanees 
which tbe tissue, exhibits when not stretched, 
i Magnified .^2(t diameters. 

Fig 9f>. Yellow Fiiiuors tissue, sliowing 
the curly and branelit*! dispositiiai of its fibrilhe, 
their delinite oittline. and abrupt mode of frac¬ 
ture. At I, the structure is not di.sturbed, as 
j in the re.st of the spe.-imen.—Magnified 920 
I diameter"* 



PLATE XVI. 


FIG. 'JC. 



FIG. 97. 




Fijr. 9(). ('kll8 of adipose tissue. Mag- | 
iiilii-d 135 diainctprs. * 

Fig. 97. Fat-vksici.ks a.sii'.)niing tlio jxily- 
boilrnl form, from pressure against one an¬ 
other. The papillary vessels ar^, not repre¬ 
sented. From the onientuin ; magnified about 
300 dijimeter.s. 

Fig. 9S. Bloodvessels of fat ;—1. Minute 
flattened fat lobule, in vvliieb the vessels only 
are represented. 3. The terminal artery. -1. 
The primitive vein. 5. The fat-vesleles of 


one border of the lobule, separately repre 
.sented. Magnified 100 diameters .—Phm 
of the arrangement of the eapillaries on the 
exterior of the vesieles: more highly magni¬ 
fied. 

Fig. 99. Fat-olobules. 

Fig. 100. Fat-vksiclks from an emaeiated 
subject:—1,1. The eell-membrane. 2,'J, 2. 
The solid portion collecletl as a star-like mass, 
with the elaine in coinieetion with it, but not 
dling the cell. 


PLATE WIl. 



1%. 101. Fat -CKLI.S ANI> (JKANIIl.AR MAT- 
tkh, from a i^teatomatoiis tumor of rtio ovary. 
—B^ictl. • 

Fi}r. Strucjiiub of a FATTV tumor ri'- 

tnovotl from the Im<’l<. I.ipome. «. iMilaleil 
eelfi .showiri}; the erystalliiie nucleus of inar- 
t;nri(! acid.— Bennett. 

Fig. 1113. Vertical section of the Skin 
OF THE Tiiiimii, sliowing the Kpiilermis and 
outer layer of the Corinni; treated with acetic 
acid ; II, horny layer of E))idermis; h, mucous 
layer ; r, cutis vera ; d, single pajiilla : r, com¬ 
posite papilla ; epithelium of the i)erspira- 
tory duct, continuous with the mucous layer 
of the epidermis ; g, canal of the same through 
tint cuti.s; h, its passage through the liorny 
portion ; i, perspiratory pore. 

Fig. 104. IIaIR-BCI.R of a WELL-T>r.VEI.OPElI I 
Human Hair, ^A nil its lollirle: f/, inedullary 
5 


siibstiinco, <M)Mtaiiiniji witli indistiiirt 

coils ; A, (ibrtms rortical siibslani*i'; r, i/, iiiiH*r 
and oiitor hiyt-rs (»(' llio scaly cm voldpo ; r, f, 
inner and outer layiTs cif tlic inlcrnnl root- 
?li(‘atli; external rcwn-slicntli; /i, sfrnctiireicsH 
jncndirane: i, transvc*i>c lilnc-strtiiinn ; ^,Jun- 
gitixiinai lihrc-stratiiin ; /, liair'pajiilla ; m, low¬ 
est c<dls of ilio hair-bidl), continuous willi 
those of the cxtinnal rdlM-sbcatii; /i, jicri'cn- 
dicidarly-arranged nucleated ctdls, wbicli, near 
beetane non-ni^leatt'd, and are eonrtiiuons 
with the inner layer of the w»aly envelope; 
o, small |)ey)nn(Weiilarly*arranged cells, like- 
wire nucleated, passing into lli»‘ outer hiyer of 
the same; y, lowest ]»ortion of the inner root- 
sheath ; r, eornmencc^K'iit of the medullary 
avtbstanee in the corulitjon of coloriessf t^ells; 
«, part where the cells of the bull) begin visibly 
to lengthen tliemselve«, to form ibe, fusiform 
cells of the shaft. 




PLATE XVllI. 

FW. 105. 


FIG. 107. 



Fij;. 10.'). Ftr.mi’OEM cei.ls of Smooth Mim- 
CULAH Fibre, from the renal vein of Man- 
(I. two cells in their natural state, one of them 
.showing the stalf-sha]>eil nueleiis; li, a cell 
treated with acetic acid, with its nucleus r 
brought strongly into view. 

Fig. 100. Fibres of UN8 TRirF.i) Muscle ; 
f. In Vheir natural state. Treated with 
acetic acid, showing the r’orpiiscles. 4. Cor¬ 
puscles, or nuclei, detached, showing their 
various ap])enrances. 

Fig. 107. Stages of "■he llEVi5r.opMF.NT of 
StriPPM Muscular Fibre : 1. Arrangement 
of the primitive cells in a linear series.—After 


I S'hwami. 2. The cells united. The nuclei 
! separated, and some hrokeu up; lorttfitudinal 
i lines heeoming apparent.—From a lielal i:alf 
I three inches long. 11, 1 Transverse stripes 
i apparent. In it, the nuclei are interual, and 
! bulge the libre. In -I, they are j)rominerit on 
! the surface.—From a fn-tal c-alf of two months 
I old. 5. Transver.se stripes, fully formed and 
I dark ; nuclei dis!i])pearing from view.—From 
! the human infant at birth. G. Klementary 
I libre from llie adult, treated with acid; show- 
! ing the nuclei.—Magnified alxiut 300 diam. 

I Fig. IDS, Portion OP .STBTATKn Muscular 
! Fibre separating into disk.s, by cleavage in 
I direction of transverse stria-. 




rLATE XIX. 




FIO. 112. 



I’M.’. ii;i. 


m 




Fij;. MMi, STnrcTURF. OF Tubular Nkrve- i ».nmll viiscolar Irntik. r, i>, cli.lHtlcs, wi'ti ■vn- 
F 1 TIRE.S, rriMf'riilieil .■i.'')U diatneters: A, f-ylimlri- | riously l*rii»r'cl iIc.Imih Ics, I'r.iiti dark jiurtiiiri 
cal tubuli from nerve; B, varico.^e tnbidi from i of ero>. l•l■r^•bri. 'i~>0 diam. 
bruin ; u, ncrve-tnbc.s of wliicli ono exliibits i , 

the revains of nuclt^i in its walls. ■ I'iit. II 1. \ KLLow^ruBt.JiuLK ; crude mass, 

I * 

i Fig. 112. Gbav Tubkrclf. ; miliary ttranu- 
Fig. lin. Primitive Fibke.s and Gangli- i 

ONic Globules of lunnari Brain, after Pnrkinje »1 

A, iiunglionic i^lobules lying amongst varicose j Fig. 113. 'J’ruBRCLE-coRPUSCLES from the 
nerve-tubes, and bUxidvessels, in substntiee. of j peritoneum, a, the same, after the adilition 
optic thalamus ; u, globule, more enlarged ; i, 1 of acetic acid. 
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ri(;. 114. 


FKJ. 11.5. 


FIG. IIH. 





FIG. 117. 


FIG. IIH. 


FIG. 12(1. 
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FIG. 122. 

FIG. 123. 








Fig. 114. TuMRnoLKcoitiM',8 CI.es, gniimlc-8, 
and iiitdociilc.s, from a soft tiilii'roiilar mass in 
tlio lung. ‘J-'iO diainclors linear. 

Fig. 115. TuBEiiCi.B-c(>nptTscLK8, from a 
mesenterif gland. 

t ^ 

Fig. IIG. ISOLATP.P Tl’HBllCI.P.-CORIMI8CLES. 
On tlie right are lour hlood-glolade.'?. ^ 

Fig. 117. n. Natural aiii>parance of Ptis- 
CORl’irsci.ES. A. Apiiearniire after a|n>li(;iition 
of aeptie attitl. 

Fig. 118. Pu8-coitru.sci.KS, magnified 400 
diameters. 

Fig. 119. Heaitht Pus celus. 

Fig. ItiO. I’b 8 couruscuKs OF Cancbe, mag- 


niliod 8.7.7 diameters, ty. Pype form befiire 
the addition of any reaetive. r. Outline of 
mieleus seen surrounded hy tliittk granulations. 

: Fig. Jill. The same,after the applieation of 

j aeetie acitl. s. The irregular contour of the 
corpuscle freed from tin- gr-anulations, leaving 
; the inielei clear. 1. ('haracteristic nttcleus 
j without any nuttleolus. u. Free nuclei, the 
I walls having been destroyed. Diauiefcr of 
’ pus-corpuscle varies from l-JOOth to l-80th 
' millimetre, that of the nucleus l-37r(d. t>. 

Kemiiant of contour. 

Fig. 122. SCKOPULOUS Pus : a large gloine- 
■ ruins is shown, anil some oil drops. 

; P'ig. 123. Scrofulous Pus from a lymi>hutic 
' gland. 250 diameters linear. 
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PLATE XXI. 

FKJ. 12C. 



Fig. 12.1. Pepti# (Jahtkic Gi.a.nh ; ((, 00111 - ; 
011.111 (rook ; 5, i, its i-liicf liraoclic.s ; r, c, lerou- ; 
lull (‘.:po:i with sjilit-riiiilltl gliiiul-<‘i‘lls. i 

Fig. 120. 'I’noisvcrso Seotioo viissing 
tlnoogh u olosti-r of OASTltiC CjECA, sejiariilPil j 
and .sorrouniled by fibrous tissue ; 0 , «, oriliees j 
of iliviileil eaiiillnries. 

Fig. 120. Mnoous Gasthic Gt.anii. with 
eylioiler-pjiitbeliuoi; it , wide truiili; 4, ^'1 
i ii'eal ajuieiulagos. 

Fig. 127. Horizontal Section of a Stomacii- 
CELE, a little way wiiliin its oriliee. ((. Base¬ 
ment membrane. 4. Cobonnar e|iitlieliuui. 
All bat tlie centre of tbe cavity of tin- cell i^ : 
occuided by tiao.s|iarent mucus, wbicli seems 

to have oozed from tlie open extremities of the 

epithelial particles. Fibrous matrix snr- 


rooodiog and supporting the basemeot mem¬ 
brane. (i. Small bloodves.sel. 

Fig. 12K. CAPILt.AKY Nf/twoRK of the lining 
metnbraoe of the Stoinach, with the oritices 
of the gastric follicles. 

Fig. 129. A |«*rtioo of the Mircotjs Mem¬ 
brane OK THE Stomach, inagnilied seventy- 
live titn^s.. The alveoli measured l-2('iHh of 
an inch in length, by l-2.5()th in breadth ; the 
width of the septa being 1-K)0t)th of an inch. 
The smaller nlveoli»ineasured ]-2ri()th ol an 
nich in length, and l-hOOtU in breadth. The 
trilid or quadrifid division of a small artery is 
seen at the bottom of each alveolus, and in 
the depressions between the divisions <T tbe 
artery, the apertures of the gastric follicles; 
two, three, or four in each depression. 


PLATE XXII. 

FIG. 130. FIG. 131. FIG. 132. 



FIG. 133. 



Fi};. 130. One of llie Tiiuui.ar Foi.i.ici,es 
of tlie I’lo’s Stomach, after Wasniann, cat ol>- 
lii|acly so as to display the iip|ier part of its 
cavity, with tlic cylindrical citiUicliinn forming 
its walls. At the lower part of the follicle, 
the cxtcrniil nticleatctl extremities of the (’y- 
liialcr.s of ci>itlieliiim are seen. 

Fig. 131. Section of the Mucous Membrane 
of the Smalu Intestine in the Dog, showing 
Liclii'rUtlhn’s follicles and villi, o. Villi, h. 
Lielicrkttim's follicles.* c. Other coats of the 
intestine. 

Fig. 132. One of the INTESTINAL VlLH. 
with the comniencement of ii'Lac.bal. 

Fig. 133. A i«irtion of the Mraous Mbm- 
uiiANE of the Large Intestine, magnilied 
seventy-live times. 'I'lie alveoli measnreil 
l-2r>(ith of an inch in length, by l-‘15Uth in 
breadth; the septa between the alveoli measur- 


FIG. 134. 



j iiig 1-f)00th of an inch in width. The alveoli 
I an- le.ss regular in form and shallower than 
j those of the stoniiich; and in the bottom of 
j each is a ghind with a cetitral excretory ajjpr- 
I tore. In some of the larger alveoli there are 
j two glaml.s. 

Fig. 134. A. Transverse geetiou of LlBnEU- 
I kuiin’s tubes or folucles, showing the hase- 
I nient-iiiembrane and snlteohimnar epithelium 
j of their walls, with the areolar tissue which 
I connects the tubes, a. Basement-membrane 
j and epithelium, constituting the wall of the 
j tube. b. Cavity or lumen of the tube. Mag¬ 
nilied 200 iliaineters.—B. A single Lit?ber- 
I kOhn's tub<‘, highly magnified. A happy ac- 
I cidental section in the oblique direction has 
served to display very distinctly the form and 
mode of packing of the epithelial particles, 
the c.uvity of the tube, and the mosaic pave¬ 
ment of its exterior, o. Basement-membrane, 
r. Internal surface of the wall of the tubi!. 
Magnified 200 diameters. 




PLATE XXIII. 


FIG. 135. FIG. 137. 



Fig. IS.'). Distribution ol’ Cai’iixariks in | with LiotxTkOhn'.s follicles an<l sprinkled witli 
the Villi of the Intestine. villi. After Boel«n. 

Fig. 1 . 58 . Bloodvessels of an iNTESTiXAL 
Fig. ISC. Solitary Gl.ANDof S.mall Intes- Villus, reiflesentiug the arrangement of eapil- 
TINE. After Boehrn. laries between the ultimate venous and arterial 

branches; If], the ajjeries; 2, the, vein. 

Fig. 1S7. Part OF A Patch of the so-called , Fig. I St). Air-cells of Human LtJNft, with 
Petek’s Glands magnified, showing the vari- ; intervening tissues: «, epithelium; /), elastic 
ous forms of the saeeuli, with their zone of j trtdiecul-e; c, membranous wall, with fine 
foramina. The, rest of the membrane marked " elastic fibres. 



PLATE XXIV. 



Fig. 140 Sli^ilitly oblitjiie srction throcij;}! a 
ltli(>NCHJA.L TiTBE, showing ».T n tin* rnvity o! 
the If ifs lirhng inenihraiie, roijtainiiig 

bloodvessels with largo aro^oho. r, r. IVrforu- 
lioiis in this irictiibrai,'<‘, wliere it oeasos at iho 
oriiicoa of the lobular jiassages, d. i\ f. 
Spaces l)etwoen oonlignous i<)]»id(*s, otiiitniuiiig 
the t<*rminal })iihnonary nrteiies and veins 
supplying the oninllary pJe^xus, .J\ to the 
inoshes of which the air gains access by tlu? 
lobular passages. 

«> 

Fig. Ml Akranokmknt of the Capii.t^akies 
of the Ain-CKLEs of ili(' Human 

Fig. 1 l i. A. Sevakatkd Fimtiikljum-cells, 
a. with nuclei, and nncdeoli, r, from inn(*<»ns ' 
nu*inl>rnni* of the inoiith. U. Pavi*nn*nl epi- ' 
thcliinn of the. inncous membrane of the i 
smaller broaidnal t»d)t.*s : o, nuclei with double 
micleoli. 

Fig. 14n. Ki'Ithkj.ium ok Snitnr.s Mkm- 


liKANE. At an acci<lental fold is ropre- 
s»*ntod, the two dark edge.s of whicli exhibit 
tlie thickiie.ss of the particle.s, and of their 
mielei. />. One of the oval nuclei, c. Line 
of jtiiu-'lion between two particles.— JVlagnilied 
'MU tliJimetors. 

Fig. M4. A. Epithelium detached, and 
free in the cavity of the <Uiodemnn, taken, 
immediately aOer death, from a dog fed *2^ 
lK»ars before. Eaeli cell is filler! with appa* 
reiitly fatty matter, partly grtmular and partly 
in globules. Magnified OOU diameters. B. 
'I'be same, sufi'ererl to stay an hour or two un- 
tler the nncrosoop«», showing tlie fatty material 
^aggrogaterl into larger globules, the re.'*! of the 
cell-stru<‘tnre having become indistinct. 

Fig. 115 I'rrruELiAL cells in Uuine. 

Fig. I4(i. Fisjmauy onaANic Cell, showing 
the cell-rnentbrane. the nucleus, and the nu¬ 
cleolus. 
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ABSORPTfON, ii. 370-384 

of chyle by the villi, ii. 87 
Acetamide, i. 58 
Acetic acid, i. 57 

in the sweat, ii. 105 
Acetone, i. .58 

Acid albumen of Panum, i. 296, 301, 574 
Acid animal fluids, ii. 3.57 
Acid phosphates, their occurrence in all f uices 
presenting an acid reaction, ii. 350 
probably dependent on the {B'esence of 
fibre-cells, ii. 358 

Acidity of the »rine, its fluctuations, ii.,lJ8 

Acids, eonjiigated, i. 169 

Acrolein, i, 217 

Acrylic acid, i. 217 

Adipocire, formation pf, ii. 341 

Age, its influence on the respiration, ii. 458 

Air, expired, ii. 433 

Alanine, i. 88 

Albumen, i, 294 

its properties, i. 294 
soluble, i. 294 
coagulated, i. 298 
its composition, i. 298 
its combinations, i. 299 
its preparation, i. 301 
its tests, i. 301, 302 
its quantitative determination, i. 304 
its occurrence, i. 306; in the bile, i. 
464; in the blood, i. 307, 586; in the 
chyle, _i. 307 ; ii. 20, 23 ; jin the egg- 
fluids, i. 307; ii. 76; in excrements, i. 
309, 537; in the excretions, i. 308; 
in exudations, ii. 280, 288; in the in¬ 
testine, i. *15; in liquor amnii, i. 308 ; 
in the lymph, i. 307; ii. 32; in mucus, 
ii. 88; in muscular juice, ii. 240 ; in pus, 
ii. 298 ; in saliva, i. 425; in the tissues, 
i. 307; in transudations, i. 43; in the 
urine, i. 308 

its origin, i. 309 ' 

its uses, i. 309 

on the modes in which it escapes into the 
urine in Bright’s disease, ii. 134 
Mialhe and Pressat, on the successive 
metamorphoses of, i. 300 
Albumen, vegetable, i. 354 
Albumen-peptone, i, 453 
Albumen-protein, i. 299 
Albuminate, alkaline,!. 297 
Albuminate of soda, i. 296 
Albuminates, their digestion by the intestinal 
juice, i. 512 

Albuminosc, i. 301, 450 • 


Albuminous bodies, i. 289, 295 

Panum’s experiments on the, i. 295 
their importance in the metamorphosis of 
matter, ii. 337 
their digestion, ii. 405 .. 

• tljoir digestibility, ii. 417 
Albuminous transudations, ii. 40 
Albuminuria, ii. 134 

Alcoholic drinks, their effect on the respira¬ 
tion, ii. <^6 
Aldehydes, i. 42 
Aldehyde of butyric acid, i. 63 
• of capric acid, i. 73 
* of metacetonic acicj, i. 61 

of oonanthylic acid, i. 71 ^ 

Alkali and free ncid,^ie importance of their 
unequal distrijiunon in the animal fluids, 
ii. 349 ^ 

Alkalies, their importance in the oxidation and 
metamoiililftisis of matter, ii. 354-362 
Alkaline albuminate, i. 297 
animal fluids, ii. 357 
Alkaline carbonates, i. 392 

their occurrence in the bile, i. 462 ; in the 
blood, ii. 353; in the blood-serum, i. 
590, 622; in the fluids of the egg, ii. 
82; in the lymph, ii. 33; in milk, ii. 
62; in transudations. ii. 54; in-urinp, 
ii. 126; in vegetable ash, ii. 323 
Alkaline chlorides in exudations, ii. 300; in 
mucus, ii. 89; in saliva, i. 421; in transuda- 
tions, ii. 53 

Alkaline lactates, i. 87 

their Occurrence in chyle, ii. 21; in 
lymph, i. 96; ii. 33; in transudations, 
it. 51 

Alkaline phosphites, i. 395 

their occurrence and importance, i. 395; 
in the blood (the mtercellular fluid), 
i. 568; in the chyle, li. 21; in the fluids 
of the egg, ii. 80 ;*in the lymph, ii. 33; 
in milk, li. 62; in the saliva, i. 421; 
in the seminal fluid, ii. 71; in the 
urine, ii. *14; in vegetable ash, ii. 
323 

Alkaline«^phat«8, i. 398 

their Mcurrence in the blood (the serum), 
i. 590; in the chyle, ii. 21; in the 
lympi^ ii. 33: in the saliva, i. 421; in 
the urine, i. 399, ii. 113; in vegetable 
ash, ii. 323 • 

the changes which they undergo when 
introduced into the system, i. 398 
Alkalinity of the blood, how preserved, ii. 
354 
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Alkaloids containing oxygen, i. 135 
non-oxygcnouB, i. 132 
Alkarsin, i. 58 
Allantoic acid, i. 162 
fluid of calf, ii. 168 
Allantoine, i. 161 
Alloxan, i. 186 
Alloxanic acid, i. 186 
Alloxantin, i. 189 

its probable conversion in the system into 
urea, ii. 131 

Almonds, oil of bitter, i. 82 
Alumina in tho animal body, i. 401 
Ambreic acid, i, 248 

Ambrein, i. 248 i 

Amide compounds, i. 44 
Ammonia in the blood, i. 624 

Boussingault’s method of determining its 
amount in urine, i. 404 
Ammoniacal salts in the animal body, i. 403 
their occurrence in certain animal fluids, 

i. 403 

their augmentation in typhus, i. 405, , 

in the lymph, ii. 33 
their oxidation in the system, ii. 127 
Ammonium, chloride of, in gastric juice, i. 
442; in urine, ii. 141; in yo,'k of egg, 

ii. 79 

sulphide of, in bile, i. 465; in pus, ii. 301 
Amphibians, respiration of, ii. 461 
Amygdalin, tho changt s which it undergoes 
in the cyganism, ii. 132 
Amyloid, i. 266 ^ 

Anmmia, blood in, i. 634't urine in, ii. 170 
Analysis of animal juices, i^305, 408 
Anilides, i. 123 „ 

.\niline, i. 123 ‘ *. 

Animal heat, ii. 479 
juices, i. 407 

Anoxidic substances, i. 370 
Apatite crystals in fossil bones, ii. 197 
Aposepidine, i. 137 

Areolar tissue. See Connective tissue, ii. 
209 

Afrangetncnt of zoo-chemical substances, i. 
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Arsenic in the animal body, i. 401 
Artificial atmospheres, respiration of, ii. 440 
Ash-analyses, i. 368-373 
Asparagine, biliary, i. 166 
Atmos^erc, the cause of the corihtant com¬ 
position of the, ii. 318 

Atmospheric conditions, thgir eflect on the 
respiration, ii. 442 

Atomic weight, how determined, i. 39 
Axis-cylinder, the. in nerves, ii. 259 
Azobenzide, i. 82, B3 
Azoleic acid, i. 71 * 


Bases, i. 121 

Beaver, the, its power of digesting cellulose, 
ii. 384 <■ j, ‘ 

V. Becker’s laws regarding the absorption of 
sugar by the intestine, ii^. 398-401 
Benzamide, i. 82 
Bentidame, i. 124 
Benzidine, i. 82 

a term applied to two different substances, 
i. 124 

Benzile, i. 82 


Benzine, i. 83 
Benzoic acid group, i. 79 
Benzoic acid, i. 81 . 

its occurrence in castorcum and in pre¬ 
putial smegma of the horse, ii. 97 
its conversion in the system into hippuric 
acid, ii. 128 

its passage into the sweats ii. 106 
on the transforfiiation,,within the system 
of the acids analogous to, i. 180 
Benzoin, i. 82 • 

Benzol, i. 83 
Benzonitrile, i. 82 
Benzoyl, hydride of, i. 82 
Bczoardic acid, i. 540 
Bezoars, i. 113 

their classification, i. 540 
Bile, i. 4.57 

mode of obtaining it, i. 458 
its essential constituents, i. 459, 462 
of animals, i. 460; of fishes, i. 460 ; of the 
dog, i. 461 ; of the sheep, i. 461 ; of the 
pig, i. 461 ; of the goose, i. 461 ; of 
serpents, i. 461 

its abnormal constituents, i. 463 
imdiflerent diseases, i. 464 
method of analyzing, i. 467 
its absbiute quantity in 24 hours, i. 471 
its origin or formation, i. 474 
changes which it uudergo£s in the intes- 
_ tine, i. 490, 517 
its functions, i. 491 ,, 
its peculiar characters after retention in 
the gall-bladder, i. 463 
the period after a meal at which it attains 
its maximum, i. 472 

the eflect of inanition on the secretion, i. 
472 

its relation to the quantity of food, i. 472 
,the influence exerted on it by the nature 
of the food, i. 472 

the influence exerted upon it by the in¬ 
gestion of water, i. 473 
the evidence that a large portion docs not 
pa.s8 through the galT-bladder, i. 473 
its influence on the digestion of the fats, 
i. 494 

its essential constituents formed in xh» 
liver,«. 476 

Bile-pigment, i. 277; i. 461 
Biliary acids in the urine, ii. 140 
asparagine, i. 166 
concretions, i. 468 * 

fat, i. 244 

secretion, physiological peculiarities of 
the, i. 476 
Bilic scid, i. 201 
Bilifulvin, i. 279 

of Virchow distinct from the bilifulvin of 
Berzelius, i. 279 
Bilin, i. 208 
Bilipheein, i. 278 
Biliverdin, i. 278 
Binoxidc of protein, t._ 316 
Birds, respiration of, ii. 460 
urine of, ii. 168 
Bisuccinamide, i. 77 
Biuret, i. 144, 146 
Blood, i. 541 

obstacles to an early knowledge of ita 
constitution, i. 541 
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DIood, specific gravity of, i. 542 
its color, i. 542 
its coagulation, i. 542, 577 
its blood-corpuscles or globules, i. 543, 
641 

their form and size in dilFerent animals, i. 
543 

its cotorle^is blood-corpuscles, i. 544, 57C, 
640 • 

its other formal elements, i. 545 
mechanical division of the blood into 
coagulating substance, scrum, and 
blood-corpuscles, i. 545 
constituents of 1000 parts of blood-cor- 
pusclcs, i. 546 
of liquor sanguinis, i. 546 
sinking tendency of the corpuscles, i. 
547 

their specific gravity, i. 546. 
other causes of the sinking tendency, i. 
510 

connection between the. color and form 
of the corpuscles, i. 552 
eflccts of various reagents on the form of 
the corpuscles and on its color, i. 555 
itidividiial constituents of the blcwd-cor- 
puscles, i.T)63 
the celUwall, i. .564 
globulin and haeniatin, i. 566 
the nuclei of the corpuscles, i. 566 
fat, i. .567 ■ ' 

extractive matters, i. .567 
mineral constituctits, i. 567 
gases of the blood, i. 570, 623 
observations of Magnus on the free gases 
of the blood, i. 570 
fibrinous flukes in, i. .57.\ 
its intercellular fluid, i. OT7 
fibrin, i. .577 

conditions modifying its coagulation, i. 

577 • 

consistence of the clot, i. 579 
form of the ciot, i. 581 
the biifl'y coal, i. 582 
turbidity of the serum in certain cases, i. 
583 

the different kinds of blood in the dead 
body, i. 584 

constituents of the serum, W 586, 613 
albumen, i. 586, 617 
fat, i. 587, 619 

extractive matters, i. 589, 621 
sugar, i. 2Cn. 589, 623 
urea, uric acid, and hippuric acid, i. 589 
salts, i. 590 
pigment, i. 590 
odor of the blood, i. 590 
methods of analyzing the blood, i. 591 
quantitative determination of the moist ' 
blood-cells, i. 595 

quantity of blood-cells in the blood, i. 
602; their number in a cubic millime¬ 
tre, i. 597, 603 

quantitative composition of the blood- 
cells, i. 606 

quantity of fibrin in healthy and diseased 
blood, i. 612 

quantity of water in healthy and diseased 
blood, i. 613 

abnormal constituents of the blood, i. 
623 


Blood in various physiological conditions, i. 
626 

of various animals, i. 626 ; of mammals, 

i. 626 ; of birds, i. 627 ; of cold-blooded 
vertebrata, i. 627; of molluscs, i. 627; 
of insects, i. 628 

in difl'erent bloodvessels, i. 629; arterial 
blood, i. 629; portal blood, i. 622; 
blood of the hepatic veins, i. 629; of 
the splenic vein, i. 630 
menstrual, i. 631 
of placental vessels, i. 631 
during digestion, i. 631 
during prolonged fasting, and after re¬ 
peated venesection, i. 63] 
in special diseases, i. 633 
quantity of blood in the body, i. 638 
seat of formation of the colorless blood- 
cells, i. 497, 640 

formation of the colored corpuscles, i. 641 
function of the blnod-e<irpuseles, i. 642 
their final metaniorpim.sis, i. 646 
, ihe stale in which tne oxygen exists in 
it, i. .571 

the source, of its carbonic acid, ii. 473 
the influence exerted on it by food, ii. 
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Blue milk, ii. 58 

Bone. See Osaeous tissue ; ii 183 
B^iiK'-eartilage, ii. 187 
Bone-eorpuaeles, ii. 184 
Brain. Sec Nerves and brain ; ii. ^48 
Braiicbial respiriil ioJ, ii. 463 
Buekd on the ain^ni of phospburie neid in 
the urine, ii. 1 M, 153. 

Bkiuiit's disease, blood in, i. 634 
lransu«l^.itTons in, ii. 46 
urine in, ii. 109, 134 
Bristles, composition of, ii. 221 
Bueeal mucous membrane, secretion of, i. 419 
Bulfy coat of the blood, i. 582 
Butter, i. 64, ii. 59 
Biityramide, i. 63 
Butyric acid, i. 62 

in tlio gastric juice, i. 4.57 ; in the swgat, 

ii. ItfO, 105; in the urine, ii. 14U 
Bulyric-ueid group, i. 41-76 
Biityro-aceiic acid.i. 60 

('Ai.et:i,i, formation of biliary, i. 470 
of sal^ary, i. 427 
of urinary, ii. 123 

Calcium, fluoride of, in the animal body, i. 
383 • 

its occurrence, i. 383 
its origin, i. 383 , 

Calves, urine of, ii. 167 

Canalieiili medullares.li. 183 

Cane-sugar, on llie digestion of, ii. 401 

(hipric acid, i. 73 

Caproic acid, i. B9 

Caprylic acid, i. 71 

Carbazotlil acid, i. 172 

Carbo-hydrates, ibcir formation in plants, ii. 
327 , 

their importance in the metamorphosis of 
matter, ii. 346 
on the digestion of, ii, 384 
Carbolic acid in casloreum, ji. 96 
dilficulty in testing for, ii. 97 
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Carbonate of lime in the animal body, i. 378; 
in the bones, i. 379; in the urine of grani- 
vora, i. 378; in animal concretions, i. 379 ; 
in the body, origin of, i. 380 
Carbonate of magnesia in the animal body, i. 
400 

Carbonate of soda in the animal body, i. 392 
proof that it exists in the blood, i. 392 
Its probable use in respiration, i. 394 
Carbonic acid in expired air, ii. 435 

quantity exhaled in 24 hours, ii. 435 
conditions influencing its excretion, ii. 
436 

frequency of the respirations, ii. 43C 
depth of the respiratory movements, ii. 

439 

obstruction of the respiration, ii. 439 
respiration of artificial atmospheres, ii. 

440 

oxygen and air rich in oxygen, ii. 440 

air rich in carbonic acid, ii. 440 

air rich in nitrogen, ii. 441 

nitrous oxide, if. 441 

hydrogen gas, ii. 441 • 

carbonic oxide gas, ii. 442 

temperature of the atmosphere, ii. 442 

moisture of the atmosphere, ii.>444’ 

pressure of the atmos|)herc, ii. 4*45 

periods of the day, ii. 446 

abstinence from luod, ii. 447 

digestion, ii. 449 * 

nature of the food, R. 450 

quantity of the food,.ii. 454 

sleep, ii. 456 V 

bodily exercise, ii. 45^, 

age, ii. 458 

sex, ii. 458 •. ^ 

bodily constitution, ii. 459 * 

its pre-existence in the fluids of the 
tissues, ii. 473 

of the blood, where formed, ii. 475 
and oxygen, their chemical action on the 
blood-corpuscles, i. 573 
Carbonitric acid, i. 172 
Carcinoma, blood in, i. 637; vomited matters 
if., i. 528 
Cartilage, ii. 204 

its histological and micro-chemical rela¬ 
tions, ii. 205-208 
cartilage-cells or cavities, ii. 207 
its chemical composition, ii. 20tl 
Caries, ii. 196 
Casein, i. 332 

its occurrence in milk, 1^340; the effect 
of animal diet on its quantity, i. 341; 
its occurrence in the milk-globules, i. 
341; in the blood, ii. 482 
its presumed existence in excess in the 
blood of pregnant and puerperal wo¬ 
men, i. 586 ; in the yolk of egg, ii. 76 ; 
hi the urine, ii. 136; ini the fluid per¬ 
meating the middle arterial coat, ii. 
. 328 . . ^ 

Its properties, i. 332 «. 

products of its putrefaction, i. 336 
differences when obiai^d from the milk 
of different aiiinialf. i. 336 > 
its composition, i. 336 
‘iiroparation, i. 337 
tests, i. 338 

quantitative determination, i. 340 


Casein, its physiological relations, i. 340 
origin, i. .344 
uses, i. 344 
Caseous oxide, i. 137 
Castoric acid, i. 248 
Castoreum, ii. 94-97 
Castorin, i. 248 

Cell-fiirmatioii dependent on the presence of 
fat, ii. 340. ». 

Cell-membranes, Donders* view that they 
consist of elastic lissqe, ii. 213 
Cellular tissue. Sec Connective tissue, ii. 
209 

Cellulose, i. 266 

on the digestibility of, ii. 384 
the peculiarpower of the beaver to digest 
it, ii. 385 
Cerebrin, ii. 78 
Ccrebric acid, ii. 262, 268 
Cerumen, ii. 95 
Cetin, i. 243 

Cetyl, hydrated oxide of, i. 75 
Cctylale of oxide of cetyl, i. 243 
Cctylic acid, i. 74 

Chemico-experimental method, its itnpor- 
tancij^in zoo-chemistry, i. 28 
Chemistry, physiological, considered ns an 
auxiliary fo medicine, i. 29; its rclalion.s 
to inorganic cliemisiry, i. 34 ; ii. 304 ; to 
pathological chemistry, i. 31^ ii. 271, 471, 
523 

Chemistry, pathological, i. 31, 411 ; ii. 172, 
425,471. .523 ” 

Chilin, i. 365 

Chloride of ammonium. Sec Ammonium, 
chloride of. 

Chloride of calcipra in gastric juice, i. 442 
Chloride of mrgnesium in gastric juice, i. 
442 

Chloride of potassium in the blood-cells, i. 
568 ; in the chyle, ii. 21; in the gastric 
juice, i. 442,4.57; in the saliva, i. 421; in 
the urine, ii. 112 
Chloride of sodium, i. 387 
its uses, i. 387 ; ii. 362 
occurrence in the animal fluids, i. 387 ; 
ii. 362 ; in the bile, i. 463; in the 
blood, i. 546, .590; in the chyle, ii. 
21 ; ^iii exudations, i. 389; in the 
fluids of egg, ii. 80; in the gastric 
juice, i. 442; in the lyniph,_ ii. 33 ; in 
milk, ii. 61 ; in mucus, ii. 89; in 
the muscular juice, ru. 242 ; in the 
pancreatic juice, i. 504 ; in the saliva, 
1 .421; in the sweat, ii. 99 ; in tran- 
sudations, ii. 53; in the urine, ii. 
112 

origin, i. 391 

Chlorides in the urine, their amount, ii. 112 
Chlorine, Hegar on its amount in the urine, 
ii. 112 

its disappearance from the urine in pneu¬ 
monia and other diseases, ii. 113 
Chlorosis, blood in, i. 635; respiration in, ii. 
469 

Cholucrolc, i. 117 
Cholalic acid, i. 115 
Choleic acid, i. 208 
Cholepyrrhin, i. 278 

Cholera, blood in, i. 634 ; intestinal evacua¬ 
tions in, i. 539; respiration in, ii. 470; 
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transudations in, ii. 53 ; vomited matters in, 
i. 529 

Cholesteric acid, i. 117 
Cholcsterilin, i. 245 
Cholesterilone, i. 246 
Cliolcsterin, i. 244 
Cholic acid, i. 114 

in the urine, ii. 140 
Cholinic acid, i. J16 • 

Choloidanic acid, i. 117 
Choloidic acid, i. 11* 

Chondrin, i. 362 

the products of its decomposition, i. 362 
Hoppe’s method of preparing, i. 3(i3 
Cinnamic acid, its conversion in the systenj 
into hippuric acid, i. 180; ii. 129 
Classification of zoo-chcrnical substances, i. 
3(i 

Coagulation of the blood, i. 512, 577 
Chyle, ii. 17 

its properties, ii. 17 

morphological elements, ii. 17 
how to collect, ii. 19 • 

its clieiiiicnl constituents, ii. 19; fibrin, 
ii. 19, 23; albumen, ii. 20, 23; pep¬ 
tones, ii. 20; fat, ii. 20, 23; «ugiir, ii. 
21; salts* ii. 21, 23 

influence of different varict+es of f ood on 
the chyle, ii. 24 
its daily fjuaiitity, ii. 25, 34 
origin, ii. 27 

absorptionjiy the villi, ii. 27 ' 

Chvlous urine, ii. 137 
Colostrum, ii. 5H, 63 
Colostrum-corpusclfs, ii. 5S 
Color of the blood, its causes, i. 

Coloring matters, i. 2f>7 v 
Colorless blood-corpuscles, i. .514 
their relative number, i. 610 
their excessive occurrence in ^certain 
kinds of blood, i. til 1 

Comparative nnalyiicul niethod, its impor¬ 
tance in zoo-ebemistry, i. 28 
Concretions, biliary, i. 468 
intestinal, i. 539 
Conjugated acids, i. 169 
Connective tissue, ii. 209 

its histological relations, ii. 209 
cbemicai, compositioi»ii. 209 
embryonic connective tissue, ii. SHI 
Contractile fibre-cell.M, ii. 222 

their histological relations, ii. 222 
occurrence, ii. 222 
physiological relations, ii. 223 
micro-chemical reactions, ii. 223 
chemical relations, ii. 22C 
the interstitial fluid bathing thcm.ii. 227 
mode of investigating contractile tissue, 
ii. 229 

Copper in the animal body, i. 402 
Corps granuleux, ii. 58 
Copulated acids, i. 170 

Craniotabes, Schlossberger’s investigations 
regarding, ii. 195 
Creatine, i. 126 

in the blood, i. 129 
Creatinine, i. 131 

in the smooth muscles, i. 129 
blood, i. 129 
Crystalline, i. 124 
Crystals of the blood, i. 344, 572 


Curarine, on the digestion of, ii. 407 
Cutaneous secretions, ii. 93 
sebaceous matter, ii. 93 
sweat, ii. 98 

Cutaneous transpiration, influence of, ii. 465 
Cyanol, i. 124 

Cylindrical bodies in the urine, ii. 108 
Cystic bile, i. 463 
Cystic oxide, i. 164 
Cystine, i. 163 

in a sediment, to distinguish it from uri<’ 
acid. ii. 143 

Cytoid corpuscles, ii. 291 
their size, ii. 293 

micro-chemical reactions, ii. 294 
investing membrane, or cell-wall, 
ii. 296 

the substance of their nuclei, ii, 297 


Damat.ubic acid, i. 112 
Danioleic acid, i. 112 
Dijjldiic acid, i. 74 

Dimxidation in animals, processes of, ii. 

358 

in plants, ii. 329 

Dextriijn the blood, i. 257; in the intestine, 
i. 515 

Diabetes, the chemical composition of tlx- 
, liver and kidneys in, i. 223 

the blood in, i.^i37 ; the excrements in. 
i. 537; the vomited matter in, i. 530. 
urine not Jlcid in, i. 624 * 

Diabetic sugar, i 4554 
Diastase, i. 355# 
salivary, i. 430 
Diflluan,^. f87 
Digestion, ii. 368 

its relation to absorption, ii. 371 
physical eonditiuns of alisorption, ii. 373 
absorption by the capillaries and the 
lymphatics, ii. 38] 

substances ab.sorbed directly by the 
bloodvessels, ii. 382 

substances not absorbed by the lilood- 
v^.sels or lyinpbatics, ii. 382 * 

I Digestion ol the carbo-bydrates, li. 381 ; ol 
cellulose, ii. 384 ; of gum, ii. 386 ; id' 
starch, ii. 388; of inulin, ii. 389; ot 
grape-sugar (glucose), ii. 389-401 ; ol 
t^no-HUgar, li. 40l ; of sugar of milk, ii. 
401 ; of vegetable mucus (bassorin), it. 
401 ; of vegetable jelly (pectin), ii. 402; 
of tlie ^ts, ii. 402-405; of the albumi¬ 
nous bodies, ii. 405 ; of emulsin, cura¬ 
rine, See., ii. 40(i 
absorption by the iSctcals, ii. 408 
the daily qiiantittesof the digestive fluids, 
ii. 410 

influence of the nervous systetnon diges¬ 
tion an& the digestive fluids, ii. 412- 
414 

digestibility of different kinds of food, ii. 
4-425; of soluble coagulable albumen, 
ii. 417;,of blood-fibrin, ii. 41 ; of co 
triable albumen, ii. 417; of boiled 
'ibrin, ii. 4>9; of soluble casein, ii. 419 ; 
of gelatin and the gelatigencsis tissues, 
ii. 419: of syntonin, ii. 420 ; of different 
kinds of flesh, ii. 420; of differently 
cooked meats, ii. 421; of fats, ii. 421 ; 
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Dii^csiion of vegetables, ii. 422; of starcli, ii. ] Exudation, Rokitansky’s arrangement, ii. 27f> 
423: of bread, ii. 423 1. Fibrinous exudations, ii. 279 


Digestive fluids, the amount secreted daily, 
it. 410 

Digestive power of gastric juice, i. 453 
Disacronc, i. 217 
Disacryl, i. 217 
Doeglic acid, i. Ill 
oxide, i. 244 

Drying of animal substances, i. 305 
Ductuli chalecophori, ii. 183 
Dysentery, blood in, i. 634; excrements in, 

i. .539 

Dyslysin, i. 116 

Eas, its chemical changes during incubation, 
ii. .51.5 

fluids of the. See Fluids of the Egg, ii. 
73. 

respiration of the, ii. 461 
Elaerin, ii. 95 
Elaidic acid, i. 110 
Elain, i. 220 ♦ 

Elastic tissue, ii. 211 

its occurrence, ii. 211 

histological relations, ii. 211 
chemical constitution, ii. 212 
Elementary analysis, its value, i. 39 ;*'insu{fi- 
cieiit for the establishment of a formula, i. 
40 

Elhigic acid, i. 540 
Emulsin, i. 3.55 

on the digestion of, i. ‘U)6 
Kndostnosis, its influence o\i^ntestinal absorp¬ 
tion, ii. 373, 375 
Enioniadcrin. i. 365 
Epidermis. .See Horny tissue, iu 2]^4 
Erytliric acid, i. 186 
Ethal. i. 75, 242 
Elhalic acid, i. 74 
Excrements, i. 517, 531 

their physical and chemical characters, i. 
517 

microscopical characters, i. 518 
amount, i. 518, 531 
characters in the fa;tus, i.^532; in 
the infant, i. 533 * 

ash, i. .533 

green coloration, i. 534 ; after admi¬ 
nistration of calomel, i. 531; alicjr 
use of preparations of iron? i. 535 
black coloration, i. 536 
abnormal constituents, i. 536 
in typhus, dysentery, and ckolcra, i. 538; 
in diabetes, i. 537 

Excrements of various animals, i. .520; of 
butterflies, ii. 169; of caterpillars, ii. 169; 
of insects, ii. 169; of«ea-fowl, ii. 169; of 
spiders, ii. 169. 

Excrctine, i. 519 
Excretolid acid, i. 519 
Exostoses, analysis of, ii. 193 
Expired air. See Air, expired, ii- 433 , 
Extractive matter, i. 284 «■ 

Extractive matters of the urine, Scherer on 
their amount in relation to the weight, ii. 

in c * 

Exudations, ii. 271 

impetflments to their investigation, ii. 272, 
277 

classification of exudations, ii. 278 


a .Simple plastic exudations, ii. 280 
h Croupous'exudations, ii. 284 
Aplithous exudations, ii. 285 
c 'rubcrculous exudations, ii. 286 

2. Albuminous exudations, ii. 288 
Serous dropsical exudqtions, ii. 289 

3. Purulent exiudations, ii. 291 

o Pus, ii. 291 ‘ 

its corpiiaeles, ii. 291-298 
serum, ii. 298 

chemical constituents, ii. 
298 

acid pus, ii. 301 
h ichorous exudations, ii. 302 
c haimorrhagic exudations, ii. 302 

FxiCEs. See Excrements, i. 517, 531 
Fats, i. 218 

their chemical relations and general pro¬ 
perties, i. 218 
stearin, i. 219 
margorin, i. 220 
olein, i. 220 

prepftration of the above fats, i. 220 
tests, i. 220 ' 

occurrenoe, i. 221; in the bile, i. 466 ; in 
the blood, i. 224, 238, 567, 587 ; in the 
bones, i. 222, ii. 191; im the chyle, 
i. 224, ii. 20; in the excrements, i. 227, 
536, 518; in the Hinds of the egg, ii. 
77; in the hair, ii. 221; in the intes¬ 
tine, i. 517; in the kidneys, i. 223; in 
the liver, i. 227, 223; in the lymph, 
i. 225, ii. 33 ; in the milk, i. 226, ii. 59; 
in mucus, iij,89; in the muscles, ii. 239; 
in pus, i. £26, ii. 299; in sebaceous 
matter, ii. 91; in the spleen, i 227; in 
the sweat, ii. 99; in (ransudations, ii. 
48; in the urine, i. 227, ii. 136 
their origin, i. 228, ii. 518 

proliable formation from protein 
bodies, i. 231, ii. 34] 
formation from carbo-hydrates, i. 
229, ii. 317 

seat of the formation of fat, i. 230 
their uses, i. 232, ii. 340; of a mechanical 
nature, i, 232; as bad conductors of 
heat, i. 233 ; from their low specific 
gi-aviiy, i. 234 ; as supporters of animal 
heal, i. 235; as active agents in the 
metamorphosis of matter,^*. 236, ii. 340: 
in relation to the formation of bile, i. 
240, 481; in relation to cell-formation, 
i. 237, ii. 340 

the digestion of fat, ii. 402, 494 

changes which fat undergoes in its 
passage along the intestinal tract, 
ii. 402 

apjteorance of the villi during its absorp¬ 
tion, ii. 402 

mode by which the transition of fat from 
the intestine into the lacteals and 
bloodvessels is effected, ii. 403 
the presence of bile essential to the ab¬ 
sorption of fat, ii. 405 
principally absorbed by the lacteals, but 
partly by the capillaries, ii. 405 
their presence in the urine,diagnostic im¬ 
portance of, ii. 137 
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Fats, their accumulation in certain organs in 
pathological states, i. 222 
Fattening of cattle, &c., ii. 513, 517 
Fatty acids, oily, i. 108; solid, i. 103 ; volatile 
i. 42 

Fatty degeneration, ii. 342 
Favre, on the sweat, ii. 105 
Feathers, composition of, ii. 221 
Fehi.ing, on tlie qnantitgtive determination o, 
sugar, i. 254 • 

Feilic acid, i. 110 , 

Fernicntation-test for sugar, i. 253 
Fermentation of the urine, Scherer on the, ii, 
120 

Fever, blood in, i. 633; urine in,ii. 170 
Fibre-cells, contractile, ii. 222 
Fibrin, i. 311 

its composition, i. 315 
properties, i. 311 
compounds, i. 316 
preparation, i. 316 
tests, i. 317 

occurremx', i. 318; in the blood, i. 318; 
in the chyle, i. 320 

physiological and pathological relations’ 
influencing its amount in thcjiluod, i. 
31!) > 

its origin, i. 322 
uses, i. 323 

influt^nce on the plasticity of exuda¬ 
tions, i. 323, ii. 40, 284 • , 

different characters iti transudations, 
ii. 417 » 

of the blood, a transition-stage from albu¬ 
men to cbondrin, &,c., i. 361, ii. 284, 
333 

its absence in the blond of the hepatic and 
splenic veins, i. 31!) \ 
its varying amount in the blood in difl'cr- 
ent diseases, i. 612 
its mudificution in scurvy, i. 636 
Fibrin, vegetable, i. 354 
Fibrin-peptone, i. 451 
Fibrin-protein, i. 3J6 
Fibrinous e.vudntiuns, ii. 280 
flakes in the blood, i. 575 
transudations, ii. 40 
Fibro-enriilage, ii. 201, 207 
Fibroin, i. 3(i4 

Fishes, respiration of, ii. 464 * 

P'lesh, composition of, ti. 245 
F'lesh, juice of, ii. ’245 
Fluids of tlic<:gg, ii. 73 

the yolk of the hen’s egg, ii. 74 
its morphological constituents, ii. 71 
chemical constituents, ii. 76 
vilellin, ii. 76 
casein, ii. 76 
albumen, ii. 77 
olein and margarin, ii. 77 
cholesterin, ii. 77 
lecithin, ii. 78 
cerebrin, ii. 78 
mineral substances, ii. 79 
the while of hens’ eggs, ii. 79 
its chemical constituents, ii. 80 
mode of analysis of the white, ii. 81 
the mode of analysis of the yolk, ii. 82 
Fluoride of calcium, i. 383 
in fossil bones, ii. 198 
Food of plants, ii. 315 


Food, its influence on the respiration, ii. 450 
conditions rendering it insufficient for the 
wants of the organism, ii. 506. 
and the biliary secretion, the mutual 
connection between their amounts, i. 
472 

its nature influences the biliary accretion, 
i. 472 

Formic acid, i. 55 

in the juice of the spleen, in leucromic 
blood, and in the sweat, i. 62, ii. 105 
its occurrence in the urine after the ad¬ 
ministration ofamvgdnlin, ii. 132 
Fossil hones, i. 383, ii. 187, 197 
Free acid and alkali in the animal juices, the 
importance of the inequolity in their disiri- 
huiion, ii. 349 

P’rogs, muscular juice of, i. 153; urine of, ii. 168 

Gai.actoscope, the, ii. 67 
Gnll-hladder, intermittent emptying of the 
I. 473 

GaII-storie.s, i. 468 « 

Gcaes in the blood, i. .570-623 
in the intestine, i. 571, 521 
transudations, ii. 55 
theit cxhahilion fr(>in the skin, ii. lOk 
of various kinds, respiration of, ii. 440 
interchange of. See interchange of gases. 
Gastric juice, i. 438 

its properties, i. 438 
mode of oblaiiiiaig, i. 438 
its reaction, i. 456 , 

chemical consultiicnls, i. 440,457 
the free acid ‘III, i. 92, i. 441 
its auionn^of free hydrochloric acid, i. 
441 

artifteia* i. 443 
pqiisin of, i. 444 

abnormal constituents of, i. 447 
the daily quantity of, i. 448, ii. 520 
its physiological function, i. 449 
amount of chlorides, i. 442 
ferment, i. 443 

uninfluenced by the nature of the food, i. 

443 g 

its neiion suspended by bile, i. 454 
power of dissolvi-'ig albuminous sub¬ 
stances, i. 455 

its insufficiency to dissolve all the albu¬ 
minates necessary for proper nutrition, 
1:4.55 

the observations of Gruenewaldi and 
Kchroeder in the case of Catharine 
Kiitt, i. 456 

the sarcina in the apparently healthy se¬ 
cretion, i. 456 , 

Gelatin, animal, i. 3g7 
its uses, i. 361 

differing both from chondrin and glutin, 
i. 364 ^ • 

of Wharton, ii. 73, note ; 92 
^lauco-melanic acid, i. 540 
iilobfilip, i. :f27 

ilncose. Sec Sugar, Grape, i. 249 
llitien, i. 3.53* 
jlulin, k 357 

its occurren^ in leuctemic blood, i. 361, 
636 • 

its absence in the embryo of the chick, i. 
361 
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Glycerine, i. 215 
Glycero-phosphoric acid, i. 216 
Glycero-sulphuric acid, i. 216 
Glycine, i. 139 

a constituent ol'liippuric acid, i. 175 
Glycocholic acid, i. 201 
Glycocoll, i. 139 

Goli-, on the tnechanism of the urinary secre¬ 
tion, ii. 157 
Granular cells, ii. 86 
Grape-sugar. See Sugar, Grape, i. 249 
Growth, in relation to the metamorphosis of 
matter, ii. 513 

Grun£h, on the amount of sulphuric acid in 
the urine, ii. 113 
Guanic acid, i. 160 
Guanine, i. 1.59; ii. 169 
Guano, ii. 169 

Gum, on the digestibility of, ii. 386 

doubtful use oipoliones gummosa!, ii. 388 

IIjbmatic acid, i. 406 

Hajtnatin, i. 267 

iJairnaloglobulin, i.\'<74 

Il»matoidin, i. 270-279 • 

Hair, the ii. 219 

its histological and micro-chemical rela- 
‘ tions, ii. 219 
chemical composition, ii. 221 
Haloid bases and salts, i. 211 
1Iassai,i.’.s corpuscles, ii. 86 
Haversian canals, ii. 183 ' 

Heoar on the amount ofLhlorine in the urine, 
ii. 112 • f 

Hibernation, its effect on^hc respiration, ii. 

456 » 

Ilippuric acid, i. 173 

Hircic acid, i. 74 • 

Histo-chemistry, ii. 174 

sketch of its history, ii. 175 
micro-chcniical reactions, ii. 177 
the fluids permeating the tissues, ii. 182 
mode of treating the chemical relations of 
the atiimni elementary tissues, ii. 182 
Histogcnetic substances, i. 286 
Hoof. See Horny tissue, ii. 214 
Ilora. See Horny tissue, ii. 214. 

Horny tissue, ii. 214 

its histological and micro-chemical rela¬ 
tions, ii. 216 

chemical composition, ii. 218 
three chemically different substcnccs in 
every horny tissue, ii. 218 
Horses, urine of, ii. 166 
Hydrochloric acid in the animai body, i. 386 
Hydrocyanic acid, its absence in the animai 
body, i. 405 

Hydrofluoric acid in the animal body, i. 386 
Hydrosulphocyanic acicU i. 405 
Hydrotic acid, ii. 105 
Hydrurilic acid, i. 187 
Hyocholib acid, i. 205 

Hypertrophy in connection with nutrition, ii. 
513 

Hypcruric acid, i. 160 » 

Ilypoxanthine, i. 158 

its occurrence in the blood, i. 159, 636 
Hyraccum, ii. 96, 168 * 

phenylicacid in castoreum and hyraccum, 
ii. 96 

IcTKBUs, blood in, i. 282, 625; sweat in, ii. 


101; transudations in, ii. 50; uritic in, i 
281, ii. 121, 140 

Inanition, its influence on the respiration, ii. 
447 

its effect upon the blood, ii. 496 
metamorphosis of the tissue during, ii. 
508 

loss of weight of the individual organs 
during, ii. 50^ 512 ' 

its effects upon the urkte, ii. 512 
Indigo, the reducing action of the animal or¬ 
ganism on it, ii. 358 
Inflammatory globules, ii. 86 
Infusoria in the excrements, i. 539 

in urine, ii. 110,121; in milk, ii. 58 
Inosic acid, i. 200 
Inosite, ii. 241 ; i. 264 
Inosterin, i. 248 

Insects, blood of, i. 628; excrements of, ii. 

169 ; respiration of, ii. 462 
Intercellular fluid of the blood, i. 545 
Interchange of gases in the lungs, ii. 428, 
432, 476 

in the muscles, ii. 248 
in the parenchyma of the organs, ii. 476 
Intcrinediate metamorphosis of matter, ii. 488 
Intestiifal concretions, i. 539. 
content^ i. 513 
gases, i. 521 

Intestinal juice, i. 508, 511 , 

mode of obtaining it, i. 509 
its,properties, i. 511 
its chemical character, i. 511 
its quantity in 24 hours, i. 512 
its influence in digestion, i. 510, 512 
Intcstitial respiration of fishes, ii. 464 
Inulin, on the digestion of, ii. 389 
Iron, in the lining body, i. 397 

Kakooyl, oxide of, i. 58 
Keratin, ii. 214 

Kidneys, on the fat in the, i. 223 
Koli.ikeu’s fundamental lamelltc, ii. 185 ; 

instcr.stitial lamelltc, ii. 185 
Kyestein, ii. 1.36 

IjA'.rrAjjiDE, i. 88 

Lactcals, absorption by the, ii. 408 
Lactic acid, i. 86 

its properties and chemical relations, i. 86 
composRion, i. 86 
4 jirobable rational formula, i. 89 
combinations, i. 86 

products of its metaniorphi^is, i. 88; lac- 
tide, i. 88; lactone, i, 68; lactumide, i. 
88 

its-preparation, i. 89 
tests, i. 89, 90 

occurrence, i. 92; in the allantoic fluid, 
i. 98; in the bile, i. 99 ; in the blood, 

i. 96, 636 ; in the bones in osteoma¬ 
lacia, i. 100, ii. 196; in the brain, ii. 
269; in the chyle, i. 96, ii. 21 ; in 
exudations, i. 98; in the gastric 
juice, i. 92, 94, 441 ; in the intes¬ 
tine (large), i. 95. ii. 396 ; in the in¬ 
tine (small), i. 95, 513, ii. 393 ; in 
the lymph, i. 96; in the milk, i. 98, 

ii. 62; in the muscular juice, i. 96, 
ii. 221, 245; in the saliva, i. 94, i. 
425 ; in the splenic juice, ii. 98 ; 
in the sweat, i. 99, ii. 105; in transu- 
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dations, ii. 51; in the urine, i. 98, 
99 

Lactic acid, its uses, i. 102 
Lactide, i. 88 
Lactone,!. 88 

Lead in the animal body, i. 402 
Lecithin, ii. 78 
Legumin, i. 35^ 

Lkhman.m’s experiments •n the influence of 
diet on the urine,*ii. 163 
Leucstnia, blood in, i^aCll, 636 
Leucic acid, i. 135, 136 
Leucine, i. 135 

Zollikofer's mode of preparing, ii. 213 
its formation from chondrin, i. 362 
Lcuconiiric acid, i. 136 
Leucoturic acid, i. 187 

Liebig’s method of determining the urea in 
urine, ii. 154 
Lienine, i. 159 
Lipoids, i. 244 
Lipyl, oxide of, i. 214 
Liquor sanguinis, i. 545 
Lithofellic acid, i. 112. 

Liver, coinpusilion of healthy, i. 224 

the seat of the formation of bluod-oells, i. 

' 498 * 

the seat of tlio formation of sugar, i. 258 
Ludwig on the mechanism of the urinary se¬ 
cretion, ii. 15^ 

Lymph, ii. 31 

its properties, ii. 31 
mode of obtainii* it, ii. 31 
its chemical constituents, ii. 32 
compared with hlood-serurn, ii. 33 
its daily quantity, ii. 34 
origin, ii. 34 

Lymph-corpuscles, i. 544 

Magnesia, carbonate of, i. 400 
phosphate of, i. 381 
phosphate of ammonia and, i. 382 
its occurrence in the excrements, i. 534; 
in intestinal concretions, i. 539; in 
urinary sediments, ii. 121. 

Magnus, his investigations on the ga.ses in 
the blood, i. 570 

M anganese in the animal body, i. 401. 

argarnmide, i. 105 , 

Margarate of oxide of lipyl, i. 220 
Margaric acid, i. 104 
Mnrgnrin.i. 220 

Maujjene’s test for sugar, i. 254 
Meconium, i. 532 
Melaniline, i. 124 
Melanin, i. 275 
Meroxidic substances, i. 370 
Mcsoxulic acid, i. 187 
Metacetone, i. 61 
Metacetonic acid, i. 60 
in the sweat, i. 62 
Metalbumen, i. 300 

Metamorphosis, progressive and regressive, i. 
37, 323 

Metamorphosis of matter, ii. 333 

comparison between this process in plants 
and animals, ii. 334 

importance of the albuminous substances 
and their derivatives, ii. 337; of the 
iats, ii.340; of the carbo-hydrates, ii. 
344 ; of the normal distribution of free 

• 


acid and alkali in the fluids, ii. 349 ; of 
the phosphates, ii. 360; of the alka¬ 
linity of the blood, ii. 353-362; of the 
alkalies on the process of oxidation, ii. 
354 ; of the chloride of sodium, ii. 362 
Metaphysiology, i. 33 
Methodological introduction, i. 17 
Milk, ii. 56 

its properties, ii. 56 
mode of procuring, ii. 57 
its morphological constituents, ii. 57; 
milk-alobulcs, ii. 57; colostrum-cor¬ 
puscles, ii. 58; granular cells, ii. 58 
chemical constituents, ii. 58 ; casein and 
milk-sugar, ii. 59; butter or fat of milk, 
ii. 59 ; quantity of fat in difl'erent kinds 
of milk, ii. 59; influence of food on the 
fat, ii. 61 ; salts of the milk, ii. 61 
preponderance of compounds of potash 
and phosphoric acid, ii. 62 
its occasional acid reaction, ii. 62 
abnormal constituents^ii. 63 
colostrum, ii. 63 
milk of various animals, ii. 64 
influence of Ibod on the composition of 
the milk generally, ii. 65 • 

changes in the milk during the period of 
lactation, ii. 65 

at dillcrcnt periods of the year, ii. 59 
methods of analyzing the milk, ii. 66 
adulteration of ct^vs'rnilk, modes of de¬ 
tecting, ii. 67 • 

quantity of milk secreted by women, ii. 
67 

by cows, ii. 6® 
origin of milk, ii. 68 

considMed*a8 the normal type of food, ii. 
489 

Milk-globules, ii. 57 
Milk-sugar, i. 262 

its occurrence in the blood of milch cows, 
i. 264 

Mii.t.on’s test for the protein-compounds, i. 
291 

Mineral constituents of the animal body_i. 

368 ; of plants, it. 323 
Molecular forces, ii. 303 
Molecular motions in the animal organism, ii. 
332 

Mucin, i. 3.55 ; ii. 87 
Mucus, ii.®4 

its morphological constituents, ii. 85 
chemical constituents, ii. 87 
elemental analysis, ii. 68 
method of analyzing, ii. 90 
its origin, ii. 91 
uses, ii. 93 

Mucus-corpuscles in miftus, ii. 85 ; in saliva, 
i. 415; in urine, ii. 108 
Mulberry calculus, its composition, i. 5^ 
Mulder’s theorj^of the protein-compounds, 
i. 292 

Murexar^i. 190* 

Murexide,f. 189 

Muscle-fibrin. S%c Syntonin, i. 320, ii. 226. 
236 , 

Muscle-sugar. Sec friosite, i. 264, ii. 241 
Muscular fibres, smooth. See Contractile 
fibre-cells, ii. 222 

Muscular fibres, transversely striped, it. 230 
their histological relations, ii. 230 
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Muscular fibres, their micro-chemical reac¬ 
tions, ii. 233 

the substance of the fibrils (syntonin) ii. 
239 

the substance of the nuclei, ii. 239 
the sarcolemma, ii. 239 
the muscular juice, ii. 240 
ilie pigment of the muscles, ii. 241 
the quantity of water in the muscles, ii. 
243 

the chemical constituents of muscles, ii. 
243 

their amount of nitrogen nearly the same 
throughout the animal kingdom, ii. 486 
composition of ox flesh, ii. 245 ♦ 

method of analyzing muscles, ii. 245 
their function, ii. 247 < 

Muscular juice, ii. 240 

its acidity varies with the activity of the 
muscles, ii. 349 

Mycodermaaccti, how developed, i. 323 
Mykomelinic acid,, i. 187 

Nait.s. See Horny tissue, ii. 214 
Necrosis, ii. 197 

Nerves and brain, ii. 248, 267 _ , 
their histological relations, ii.«248 
nerve-fibres, ii. 248 
neurolemma, ii. 2.50 
nerve-cells, ii. 250 * 

micro-chemical rtlations of nervous tis¬ 
sue, ii. 251 , 

the chemical constuution of the indivi¬ 
dual constituents of nervous tissue, ii. 
259 * 

the sheath of the nerve-fibres, ii. 259 
the axis-cylinder, ii. 2.59 * < 

the medulla or nerve-pulp, ii. 260 
the nerve-cells, ii. 263 
the fats of the i>rain, ii. 261, 268 
cerebric acid, ii. 262 
olcophosphoric acid, ii. 262 
cholostcrin, ii. 263 

composition of brain and nervous masses 
generally, ii. 264, 267 
amount of water and of fat in various 
parts of the brain, ii. 264 
physiological conclusions, ii. 265 
method of analysis, ii. 266 
Nervous system, its influence on digestion 
and the digestive fluids, ii. 412-^14 
Neutral bodies, non-nitrogenous, i. 249-267 
Nitric acid in the urine, ii. 142; after the ad¬ 
ministration of the salts oi ammonia, ii. 127 
Nitriles, i. 45 
NitrocapryIonic agid, i. 72 
Nitrochohe acid, i. 117 
Nitrogen in expired %ir, ii. 433 

as a measure of the nutritive value of 
(food, ii. 485 

Nitrogenous acids, i. 169-jni 
Nitrogenous basic bodies, i. 121 
Non-nitrogenous acids, i. 41 
Nucleine, 1 . 566 
Nutrition, ii. 482 i 

nutrient value of food, ii. 48(t 
amount of nitroger^in the food, ii. 486 
twilk the normaltype of food, ii. 489 
the normal quantity of food, ii. 490 
methods of determining it, ii. 491 
tlie ijuaiilities of difl’erent kinds of food 


that can be absorbed from the intestine, 
ii. 493 

influence of food upon the blood, ii. 49.5 
ingesta and egesta of the animal organ¬ 
ism, ii. 497 

the necessary quantity of food, ii. 499, .504 
balance between the ingesta and final 
products, ii. 499 • 

final products,*!!. 49^r508 
conditions rendering the food insufficient 
for the wcll-befiig of the organism, ii. 
507 

the final products during inanition, ii. .509 
metamorphosis of tissue during growth, 
ii. 513 

chemical changes which the egg under¬ 
goes during incubation, ii. 515 

fF.NANTnAL, i. 71 
(Enanthylie acid, i. 70 
(Euanthylous acid, i. 71 
Oil of bitter almonds, i. 82 
Oily fatty acids, i. 108 
Oleate of oxide of lipyl, i. 220 
Oleic acid, i. l09; a possible source of error 
in Applying Pettenkofer’s test, i. 118 » 

Olein, i. 220 ' 

Oleophosfihoric acid, ii. 262 
Omiclimyle, oxide of, ii. Ill 
Organic acids formed from thdearbohydrates; 
thfir use in the metamorphosis of matter, 
ii. 34.5 « 

Organic matter, its origin in the vegetable 
kingdom, ii. 315 
origin of the carbon, ii. 316 
hydrogen, ii. 320 
nitrogen, i. 320 
sul|)hur, n. 322 

Organi<-- substrata of the animal organism, 
i»35 

Osseous tisane, ii. 183 

its histological relations, ii. 183-186 
chemical constituents, ii. 186 
qualitative composition, ii. 186 
cartilage, ii. 187 
quantitative constitution, ii. 188 
diflcrences in the bones of the same in¬ 
dividual, ii. 188 
of the Swo sexes, ii. 188 
, at various ages, ii. 189 
bones of mammals, ii. 189 
of birds, ii. 189 
of amphibians, ii. 190 
of fishes, ii. 190 
tnorhid hones, it. 190 
primary schlerosis, ii. 193 
osteophyte, ii. 193 
exostoses, ii. 193 
osteoporosis, ii. 193 
osteomalacia, ii. 194, 195 
rachitis, ii. 194 
craniotabes, ii. 195 
carious bones, ii. 196 
necrosed bones, ii. 197 
fossil bones, ii. 197 
analysis of bones, ii. 198 
relative weight of the skeleton, ii. 200 
development of the bones, ii. 200, 514 
Osteomalacia, ii. 194-196 
Osteophytes, ii. 193 
^Osteoporosis, ii. 193 
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Oxalate of ammonia, i. '19 
Oxalate of lime, i. 49 

its possible formation within the system 
from uric acid, i. 51 

its occurrence in cxpeciornted matter, i, 
54 ; in mucous membrane of uterus, i. 
54; in mucus of gall-bladder, i. 54 ; in 
urine, i. 51„ 55 

Oxalate of urea in the miiscalar juice, the 
views of MoicschcJlt and Grohc regarding, 
i. 153 

Oxalic acid,i, 48 
in blood, i. .54 

Oxalurate of lime in urine, i. 50 
Oxaluric acid, i. 188 
Oxamic acid, i. 49 
Oxamide, i. 49 

Oxidation, the main principle of the metamor¬ 
phosis of matter, ii. 3.54 
of the organic acids, ii, 355 
of the carbohydrates, ii. 3.55 
of the fats and fatty acids, ii. 3.55 
of hicniatin, ii. 355 
of'the albuminous substances, ii. 3.5(> 
Oxidation and deoxidation in plants, ii. 317 
Oxijjizing capacity of the animal orgatlisin, 
c.xpcrirncnts to dAermine it, ii. 361 
t'txygcn, its chemical absorption by tfce blood, 

■ i..571 

and narboni* acid, their chemical aciioti 
on the blood-corpuscles, i. 573 
Ozonized o.xygcii, itsJl'obable existence in 
the blood, ii. 360 

I’ancreatic juice, i. .502 
its properties, i. 502 
constituents, i. 503 
(lunntity, i. 504 

importance in relation to dige^ion. i. 
505 

cHl'ct on the contents of the lhora?ic 
duct, ii. 410 

sugar-forming power, i. 505 
Panitm’s observations on the albuminous 
bodies, i. 2‘.*.5 
I’arabanic acid, i. 187 
Furacholic acid, i. 2t)2 
Pwalbuinen, i. 300 
Farumylon, 265 

Fathologic.nl chemistry, its relation to physio¬ 
logical chemistry, i. 31 • 

Pathological processes, ii. 523 
Felargonic acid, i.W2 
Femjdiigus, fluid of, ii. 52 
Pepsin, 1 . 444 

Pepsin-hydrochloric acid, i. 446 
Peplom^s, i. 450, 451 
Petinine, i. 125 

Petthnuofer’s bile-test, i. 117; a possible 
fallacy in it, i. 118 
test for sulphocyanogen, i. 406 
Pbenyl, oxide of, in castoreum, ii. 96 
Phosphate of lime in the animal body, uses 
of, i. 373 

in bone earth, its chemical composition, 
i. 374 

its occurrence in bones, i. 374; in mus¬ 
cular fibre, i. 375 ; in all the animal 
fluids, i. .375; in the urine, ii. 161 ; in 
tlie ash of the protein-compounds, i. 
376 


Phosphate of lime, its origin, i. 377 

how affected in osteomalacia, ii. 196 
Phosphate of magnesia in the animal body, 

i. 381 

its occurrence, i. 381 
origin, i. 381 

Phosphates and potash salts, their preponder¬ 
ance in muscular juice, ii. 241 
Phosphates in the ash of pus. ii. 294 
Phosphates, their importance in the metamor¬ 
phosis of matter, ii. 3.50 
Phosphates, acid. Sec Acid Phosphates. 
Phosphoric acid and chlorine, their relations 
in the blood-cells and the intercellular fluid, 
,i. 569 

iMiosphoric acid in the urine, its amount, ii. 

Phosphorus, its presence in the brain-fats, ii. 
270 

Physiological importance of a body dependent 
on its ciioniical composition, i. 36 
Physiologico-cxpcrintental jncthod, its im- 
jiorlance in zoo-chemistry, i. 29 
PXytocolla, i. 353 
Picolinc, i. 124 
Picric acid, i. 172 
Pigments of the bile, i, 277, 461 
the blond, i. 267 
the urine, i. 283, ii. 139 
Plagts, liM)d of, ii. 315 
• respiration of, ii. 31^ 

origin of their carlmn, ii. 316 
hydrogen, ii. 320 * 
nitrogen, ii. 320 
sulphur, ii. 322F 
mineral constituents, ii. 323 
forniatii^ oPnon-nitrogenous Bubstanccs 
(ciirbo-hydrates) in plants, ii. 327 
of nitrogenous substances (protein-bodies), 

ii. 368 

Pla.smu of the blood, i. .545 
Pneumie arid, i. 211 

Pneuniogaslrie nerves, their influence on the 
secretion of the gastric juice, ii. 412 
Potassium and sodium, their relations in the 
biood-eell% and the intercellular fluid, * 
56‘t 

Propiotiie acid, i. 60 
Profeiii, i. 289 

binoxidc of, i. 316 
lero.xidf of, i. 35.5 

Proteiii-liodics, probable constitution of the, 
i. 293 

derivatives of?i. 3.57 

their formation in plants, ii. 330 

iniportanee in the metamorphosis of 
matter, ii. 337 * 
conversion into fbt, ii. 342 
the action of the intestinal juice on the, i. 
512 

Ptyaliii, i. 417, 42P 

’ulmonio acid. Sec Pncumic Acid, i. 211 
J’lirpurat^of amnAiiiiii, i. 189 
Purpuric at^ll, i. 190 
Pus, ii. 291 » 

Pus-corpusclcs. Cyio'id Corpuscles, ii. 

291 • * , 

Pyiii identical with teroxide of protein,356, 
ii. 89, 91, 298 
Pyroleic acid, i. 78 
Pyrotartaric acid, i. 78 
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Pyrrhol, i. 124 

Quantities in which the animal fluids are 
formed, tlie importance of determining, i. 
411 


Rachitic bones, analysis of, ii. 194 
Reduction, processes of, in animals, ii. 336 
Resino-bezoardic acid, i. .'>40 
Resorption. See Absorption, ii. 370-384 
Res])iration, ii. 426 

the mechanical conditions influencing it, 
ii. 427 

methods of investigation, ii. 430 < 

the interchange of gases in the lungs, ii. 

432 t 

the expired air, ii. 433 
its volume, ii. 433 
temperature, ii. 433 
amount of aqueous vapor, ii. 433 
amount c^t'nitrogen, ii. 433 ; of ammo¬ 
nia, ii. 434 , • 

the amount of carbonic acid exhaled and 
oxygen absorbed in 24 hours, ii. 43.7 
<• influence of the lre(jucncy of the respira¬ 
tions on the ainaunt4>f cxhglcd carbonic 
acid, ii. 435 

of the d(!pih of the respirations on the 
amount of exhaled carbonic acit*, ii. 
43!) ,, 

respiration of anilicial atmospheres, ii. 
440 * 

influence of temperature on the, ii. 442 
of moisture, ii. 44^ 

the pressure of the air, ii. 445 
diflerent periods of'the*day, ii. 446 
inanil ion, ii. 447 
digestion, ii. 449 

the chemical nature of the food, ii. 

4.50 


the quantity of the food, ii. 454 
sleep and hibernation, ii. 456 
age and sex, ii. 4.58 

Respiration in diflerent classes of animals, ii. 
' 459 


in mammals, ii. 459 
birds, ii. 460 
the eggs of birds, ii. 461 
amphibians, ii. 461 
insects, ii. 462 
fishes, ii. 463 

intestinal, of certain fishes, ii. 464 
worms, ii. 465 

Respiration in diseases, ii. 466 
in inflammayon, ii. 467 
chlorosis, ii. 469 
pulmonary ftiberculosis, ii. 470 
cholera, it. 470 
, typhus, ii. 470 

Respiration, importance of a knowledge of the 
chemistry of, in relation to medical 
treatment, ii. 471 » r 

theory of, ii. 472 

source of the carborve acid in the blood, 
ii. 472 

interchange of gates in the parenchyma 
« of the organs, ii. 474 
the oxygen in the arterial blood is for the 
most part chemically combined, ii. 475 
the law.s controlling the interchange of the 
gases in the lungs, ii. 477 \ 


Respiration, application of Graham’s law of i he 
diffusion of gases, ii. 477 
application of the laws of Henry and Dal¬ 
ton, regarding the absorption of gases, 
ii. 478 

Respiration of plants, ii. 315 
Respiratory equivalents, ii. 453 
Rose on the ashes of organic substances,' i. 
369 ® 

Salicin, its decom^sition in the body, ii. 

132, ii. 361 
Saliya, i. 414 

kiixcd, i. 414, 420, 429 
parotid, i. 416 

powerless on the metamorphosis of starch, 
i. 431 

submaxillary, i.419 

.Saliva, mixed or ordinary, analysis of, i. 422 
its abnormal constituents, i. 423 
acid, i. 426 
quantity, i. 427 
chemical functions, i. 430 
action on starch suspended in the sto¬ 
mach, i. 435 
principal use, i. 435 
dynamical fiinctio'n, i. 437 
ntec.hanical function of, i. 430 
passive functions, i. 437 
pf enraged or mad animlils, its physiolo- 
^ gical action, i. 437 
Salivary calculi, i. 4'2i' 

Salivary diastase, i. 430 

Salts, inorganic, their importance in the ani¬ 
mal body, ii. 348 

tbeir distribution in the metamorphosis of 
matte^ ii. 499 
Sarcina vcntviculi, i. .526 
itf'form, i. 527 
j development, i. 527 

chemical constitution, i. 527 
iSarcolcmma of muscle, ii. 239 
.Sarcosinc, i. 137 

■Saturating capacity, its importance, i. 40 
SciiEKEU, on the quantitative relations of the 
urine and its constituents, ii. Ill, 159-161, 
512 

Sehlerosis, primary, analysis of, ii. 193 
Schmidt’s* method of checking analyses, i. 
409 

table of the diameters of the blood-cor¬ 
puscles in different mammals, i. 544 
tabular view of the'relations bclwcen 
potassium and sodium, and between 
phosphoric acid and chlorine in the 
blood-cells and in the intercellular fluid 
in several of ihc mammals, i. .569 
method of detecting seminal spots, ii. 72 
Sciionhein’s ohservations on the state of the 
oxygen in the blood, ii. 359 
ScuoTTiN on the sweat, ii. 105 
Sebaceous matter, ii. 93 

the glands by which it is secreted, ii. 93 
its morphological elements, ii. 94 
chemical constituents, ii. 94 
origin, ii. 98 
Sebacic acid, i, 78 

Seminal animalcules. See spermatozoa, ii. 
70 

Seminal fluid, ii. 69 
properties, ii. 69 
morphological elements, ii. 70 
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Seminal fluid, spermatozoa, ii. 70 
seminal granules, ii. 70 
chemical constituents, ii. 71 
mode of analysis, ii. 71 
detection of semen in animal fluids, ii. 
71 

medico-legal detection of seminal spots, 
^ ii. 72 

Serolin, i. 248 • , 

in transudations.-ii. 49 
Serpents, urine of, ii. IJiS 
Serum-casein, i. 342 

Sex, its influence on the respiration, ii. 458 
Silica in the animal body, i. 384 
occurrence, i. 384 
oi^l^i, i. 385 

Skeleton, its relative weight, ii. 200 
.Sleep, its effect on the respiration, ii. 45C 
Smegma prteputii, ii. 94-97 
Smooth muscle. .See Contractile hbre-cells, 
» ii. 222 

Solid fatty acids, i. 103 

Specific gravities as a check on analyses, i. 
410 

Spermaceti, i. 243 
Spermatin, ii. 70 
Spermatozoa, ii. 7(1 
ill urine, ii. 109 

.Splenic juice, Scherer on (he, i. 57,^47 
.Sjionge, chemical cotistitution of, i. 3(i.5 
.Starch, on the aigestion of, ii. 388 • 

the action of the intestinal ^iiice on, *.512 
the changes whieShittareh undergoes with¬ 
in the organism, ii. 388 
its fre(|uent passage unchanged through 
the intestinal canal, i. 505 
.Statistical method, its importance in zoo¬ 
chemistry, i. 27 

.Stearate of oxide of lipyl, i. 219* 

Stcarerin, ii. 95 
Stearic acid, i. 106 
.Stearin, i. 219 
Succinaiiiidc, i. 77 
Succinic acid, i. 77 

ill fluid of cysts, ii. .52 
.Succinic-acid group, i. 76-79 
.Succinimidc, i, 77 
Siidoric acid, ii. 105 
Sugar, grape, i. 249 

its occurrence in the amniotlfc and allan¬ 
toic fluids, i. 257 
in the blood, i. 25(1, 623 
chyle, j. 256, ii. 21 
egg-fluids, i. 258, ii. 81 
liver, i. 258; probably formed in 
the liver from (he decomposition 
of fibrin, ii. 344 
the saliva, i. 2.57 
the urine, i. 257, ii. 138 
its origin, i. 258 

formation in the intestine, i. 514 
tests, i. 251 

uses in the organism generally, i, 260 
presence essential to the formation of 
bile, i. 483 

importance in relation to the meta¬ 
morphosis of matter, ii. 344 
use in the blood as a solvent for carbo¬ 
nate and phosphate of lirno,ii. 347 
probable uses in the festal blood, ii.347 


Sugar, its application to the formation of fat, 
ii. 347 

on the digestion of, ii. 389 
its metamorphoses, ii. 390 
the quantity that passes in a definite time 
into the blood, li. 390 
the influence of food on its amount in the 
blood and urine, i. 623, ii. 138 
the conditions under which it passes into 
* the urine, i. 623 

the greatest quantity that can exist in the 
blood without passing into the urine, 

i. 624, ii. 68 

reasons why it cannot be detected in 
portal blood, ii. 392 

• its gradual disappearance from (he intos- 
tine, ii. 393 

pits conversion into lactic acid in the intes¬ 
tine, ii. 394-397 

the quantity that can he absorhed from 
the intestine in a given time, ii. 398 
v. Becker's laws regarding its absorp¬ 
tion, ii. 397 

fingni^f gelatin, i. 139 
Sugar of milk, i. 262 

on the digestion of, ii. 401 
.Sugars, tlK^aniinal, i. 249 
.Surphocyaiiides in-thessaliva, i. 418, 421, 427 
.Sulphur, liana’s test for, i. 293 
.Sulphuretted hydrogen in the urine, ii. 140 
Sutpliuric acid in the urine, its amount, ii. 113 
^weai, ii. 98 * 

sudoriparous glai|Pa, ii. 98 • 

mode of collecting sweat, ii. 99 
its chemical constituents, ii. 99, 105 
its qiinnlily, iff 101 
its uses, ii. 108 

the parage of various matters into it, ii. 
106 

Synaplase, i. 355 
Hynfonin, i. 320, ii. 226, 227 

Taurine, i. 166 

on the artificial formation of, i. 167 
Taiirocholic acid, i. 208 
Teeth, the, ii. 201 ^ 

their histological relations, ii. 201 ^ 

the chemical composition of the dentine, 

ii. 203 ; the enamel, ii. 203 ; and the 
cement, ii. 203 

carioug, ii. 203 

the analysis of the, ii. 204 • 

of difi'cretit animals, ii. 203 
Telcoxidic subsyinccs, i. 370 
Thionuric acid,i. 188 
Tifxu rdlulaiir artificiel of Melsens, i. 298 
TortoLses, urine of, ii. 168, 

Tortoiseshell. .See Horny tissue, ii. 217 
Transudations, ii. 38 

their properties, ii. 39 

morplicdugical elements, ii. 3p 
chemical constituents, ii. 39 
conditions influencing the transudation oi 
alPj^men Through the walls of the ca¬ 
pillaries, ii. 44 
acid, ii. 52 • 

solubl^mineral salts in, ii. 52 
gases in, ii. 55 • 

now distinguished from exudation*, ii. 38, 
274 
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Triple phosphate, how to distinguish it from 
oxalate oflime, ii. 142 
Tkommer’s test for sugar, i. 252, 255 
Tubercles, xantho-cystine in, i. 158 
Turbidity of the scrum of the blood in certain 
cases, i. 588 
Tyrosine, i. 133 

Hinterberger’s analysis of, i. 133 
products of its decomposition, i. 133 
sources of, i. 134 
methods of obtaining, i. 134 
Piria’s test for, i. 135 

UNSTRirED muscle. See Contractile fibre- 
cells, ii. 222 

Uramile, i. 188 i 

Uramilic acid, i. 188 <;• 

Urate of soda in a sediment, to distinguis . it 
from uric acid or urate of utnnionia, i. I!t4 ; 
ii. 143 

Urea, its properties and chemical relations, i. 
143 

its eompositiop, i. 144 
its combinations, i. 145 
hydrochlorate of urea, i. 145 
nitrate of urea, i. 145 
oxalate of urea, i. 14(5 , 

urea and nitrate of*Bilver, i. 1<‘6 
urea and oxide of mercury, ii. 154 
products of its metamorphosis, i. 14G 
its preparation, i. 147 * 

from urine, i. 147 . 
artifi;nally, i. 147 
its tests, i. 148 

its quantitutivc determination by Mits- 
cherlich's method (iika nitrate), i. 149 ; 
the methods of Heintz^nd Ragsky, i. 
149 ; Millon’s method,* 15C; Bunstm’s 
method, i. 150; Liebig’s method, ii. 
154 

it.soccurrence, i. 150; in the bile, i. 154 ; 
in normal lilood, i. 152 ; in the blood in 
Bright’s disease, i. 153 ; in exudations, 
i. 154 ; in the humors of the eye, i. 154 ; 
in the liquor amnii, i. 1.54 ; in the milk, 

^ i. 154; in the saliva, i. 154 ; in the 
sweat, ii. 101, 105 ; in transudations, ii. 
50; in the urine, i. 150; in vomited 
matters, i. 154 

the daily amount excreted, i. 150 ; influ¬ 
ence of the nature of the food on the 
amount, i. 1.50; ii. 1G2, influence ol 
exercise, i. 1.51 ; itiflucnce of age, i. 
152 ; influence of sex, '. 152 
its origin and scat of formation, i. 1.54 
Uric acid, i. 182 

its occurrence in the spleen, i. 198 
its decomposition in the animal body into 
urea and oxalic acid, i. 55, ii. 129 
llric oxide, i. 15G 
Urilic acid, i. 184 
Urine, ii. 106 

its general properties, ii. 107 

morphological constituents, ii. 108 
chemical constituents, ii. 110 
the amount of its chlorrie, ii. 112 
of its sulphuric acid, ii. 113 
of its phosphoric acid', ii. 114 
cause of its acid reaction, ii. 116 
fluctuations occurring in its free acid, ii. 
118 


Urine, formation of sediments, ii. 118 
its acid fermentation, ii. 120 
alkaline fermentation, ii. 122 
formation of calculi induced by the fer¬ 
mentative process, ii. 123 
its incidental constituents, ii. 125-1.32, 
127 (especially in reference to the ques¬ 
tion, whether nitric acid is found in tjfte 
urine after, the admiitistration of the 
salts of ammonia) 

conversion of veggtablo salts of the alka¬ 
lies into carbonates, ii. 129 
quantity of these salts requisite to render 
f the urine alkaline, ii. 130 
rapidity with which many st'^^'anccs 
pass into it, ii. 132 
its abnormal constituents, ii. 134 
albumen, ii. 134 
fibrin, ii. 135 
casein, ii. I3G 
fat, ii, 13G, 137 

sugar, ii. 138; its occasional occurrence 
after the use of highly saccharine food, 
ii. 138 

abitormal pigments, viz., rosacic acid, 
ur<H:rythrin, purpuric acid, uroxnril^tin, 
urrhodin, uroglaucn, and cyanurin, ii. 
139 ^ 

biliary acids, ii. 140 
sulphuretted hydrogen, ii, 140 
butyric acid, ii. 140 
ummoniacal salts, ii. 141 
nitric acid, ii. 142 ‘ 
methods of analyzing it, ii. 142 
microscopico-chemical investigation of 
sediments, ii. 143 
its specific gravity, ii. 144 
(luantilativc analysis, ii. 149 
the volumetric method of analysis, ii. 153 
forttphosphoric acid, ii. 153 
• chlorine, ii. 154, 155 
sulphuric acid, li. 154 
urcii (Liebig’s method), ii. 154 
tlie mechanism of its secretion, ii. 156 
quantity of tlni daily secretion, ii. 157 
of Witter, ii. 158 

solid constituents, ii. 159 
of urea, i. 150, ii. 160 
uric acid, i. 192 
extraStive matters, ii. Ill, 160 
,j fixed salts, ii. 161 

phosphate oflime, ii. 161 
infliienec of sex on the.urine, ii. 162; of 
pregnancy, ii. 162; ofdifl’ereiit periods 
of life, ii. 162; of food, ii. 162; of bodily 
exercise, ii. 164; of sleep (urina sangui¬ 
nis), ii. 164 ; of digestion (urina chyli), 
ii. 165 

Urine of diflerent animals— 
of omnivora, ii. 165 
carnivora, ii. 165 

herbivora, ii. 166; of horses, ii. 166; 
of cattle, ii. 167; of calves, ii. 167 ; al¬ 
lantoic fluid of fcetal calf, ii. 168 
birds, ii. 168 
serpents, ii. 168 
frogs, ii. 168 
tortoises, ii. 168 

insects, ii. 169 ; of butterflies, ii. 169 ; 
of caterpillars, ii. 169 
in diseases, ii. 170 
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Urine, ancemic, ii. 170 
febrile, ii. 170 
Urine-pigment, i. 283 
Urinary sediments, i. 194 
Uroglaucin, i. 284, ii. 139 
Urous acid, i. 156 
Uroxanthin, i. 284 
JJrrhodin, i. 284 

Uterus, constituents of the juice of a pregnant, 
ii. 228 , 

Vaccic acid, i. 74 
Valerial, i. 68 
Valerianic acid, i. 67 
Valermitrile, i. 68 w 

VeglvRle and animal kingdoms, distinctions 
between, ii. 334 
Vegetable albumen, i. 354 
Vegetable fibrin, i., 354 
Veriiix caseosa, ii. 96 

Vibrio cyanogens, its occurrence in blue milk, 
ii. .58 

Viekokdt’s method of blood-analysis, ii. .597 
ViteHin, i, 325 

probably a mixture of albumen and casein, 
ii. 76 


Volatile fatty acids, i. 42 

Vomited matters, composition of, i. 525 

Welter’s bitter, i. 172 
Water in the animal organism, uses of, i. 373 
Whalebone. Sec Horny Tissue, ii. 214 
Wharton’s gelatin, ii. 73, note, 92 
Winter on the amount of phosphoric acid in 
the urine, ii. 114 

WoiiLEU on the oxidation of the neutral vege¬ 
table salts within the body, ii. 129 
Wool, ii. 221 


Xantiiic oxide, i. 157 
^anlliine, i. 156 
TOMthose, i. 270 
IVntlio-cystine, i. 158 

Yolk, chemical constituents of the, ii. 76 
iiiicroHCopic constituents of the, ii. 71 
Yolk-plates in the ova of amphibians and 
lislies, ii. 75 

ZoocHEMicAL processes, ii. 303 


THE END, 







